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will be hard to determine, whether the end, which”  -XVI ; 
they propoſed, was more blameable and pernicious, 6,4. 
er the means by which they were to effect it, more impolitio Prepofter- | 
and imprudent. 'Though they might talk only of recovering of the Ca- 
& fixing the king's authority ; their intention could'be > 
no other than that of making him abſolute :- ſince it was 
adt poſſible to regain or * in oppoſition to the 

Ver. VIII. We 'B people, 
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* : 0 = — FR EO OPT of thoſe powers of the crown, aboliſhed by late 


ons 


body, were ftill very numerous; but even the 


law or cuſtom, without ſubduing the people, and render- 


ing the royal-prerogitive intirely uncoptroulable. Againſt 
fuch a ſcheme, they might foreſee, that every party of 


the nation would declare themſelves, not only the old 
parliamentary party, which, though they kept not in a 


Royaliſts, who' were indeed attached! to Monarchy, but 
deſired to ſee it limited and reſtrained by law. It had ap- 


peared, that the preſent Parliament, though elected dur- 
ing the greateſt prevalence of the royal party, were yet 


very tenacious of popular privileges, and retained a con- 
fiderable jealouſy of the Crown, even before they had 


received any juſt ground of ſuſpicion. The guards, there- 


fore, together with a ſmall army, new levied, and undif- 
ciplined, and compoſed too of Engliſhmen, were almoſt 
the only domeſtic reſources, which the King could de- 
pand on in the. proſecution of theſe dangerous councils. 
Tux affiftance'of France was, no doubt, eſteemed by 
the Cabal a conſiderable ſupport in the ſchemes which 
they were forming : but it is not eaſily conceived, that 


| they could imagine themſelves capable of directing and 


employing an aſſociate of ſo domineering a character. 
They ought Juſtly to have ſuſpected, that it would be 


Lewis's ſole intention, as it evidently was his intereſt, to | 


raiſe incurable jealouſies between the King and his peo- 


ple; and that he ſaw how much a ſteddy uniform 
ment in this iſland, whether free or abſolute, would 
8 form invincible-barriers to his ambition. Should his af- 


ſiſtance be demanded ; i he ſent a ſmall ſupply, it would 
ferve only to enrage the people, and render the 


altogether irreparable; if he furniſhed a great force, ſuf- 


| — ficient to ſubdue the nation, there was little reaſon to 


- * truſt his generoſity, with W en to * _ We ke 


hang make of this Eng 11 
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oa all its other parts, the plans of the Cabal, it muſt one P. 
be confeſſed,; appear equally abſurd and incongruous. 
If the war with Holland was attended with great ſucceſs, 1674. 
and involved the ſubjection of the republic ; ſuch an ac-' ä 
ceſſion of force mut fall to Lewis, not to Charles And 
what hopes afterwards of reſiſting by the greateſt unani= 
mity ſo mighty a monarch? How dangerous, or rather 
how ruinous to depend upon his affiſtance againſt do- 
meſtic diſeontents? If the Dutch, by their own vigour, 
and the afſiſtunce of allies, were able to defend them- 
ſelves, and could bring the wur to an equality; the 
French arms would be ſo employed abroad, that no con- 
ſiderable reinforcement could thence be expected to ſe- 

_ the King's enterprizes in England. And might not 

the project of 'over-awing or ſubduing the people be 
eſteemed,; of itſelf, ſufficiently odious, without the ag- 
gravation of fcrificing that State, which they regarded 

as their beſt" ally, and with which, on many accounts, 

by I they were defirous of maintaining the greateſt concord 

ch and ſtricteſt confederacy ? what der?!) 

lat Wuarevrk views likewiſe might be entertained of 4 
nd promoting by theſe meaſures the catholic religion; they | 
er. could tend only to render all the other ſchemes abortive, - 

be and make them fall with inevitable ruin upon the pro- 

to jectors. The catholic religion, indeed, where it is eſta- 

-bliſned, is more proper than the proteſtant for ſupport- 
ing an abſolute Monarchy; but would any man have 
thought of it as the means of acquiring arbitrary author- 
ity in England, where it was more dereſted than even Ok 
flavery itſelf? 

I muſt be allowed, that the difficulties, and even in- 
conſiſtencies, attending the ſchemes of the Cabal, are 
ſo numerous and obvious, that one feels at firſt an incli- 
nation to deny the reality of thoſe ſchemes, and to ſup- 
poſe them entirely the chimeras of calumny and faction. 

But the utter impoſlibility of accounting by any other 


32 hypotheſis 
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ing the royal;prerogatiye intirely uncontroulable. Againſt 


law or cuſtom, without ſubduing the people, and render- 


fuch a ſcheme, they might foreſee, that every party of 
the nation would declare themſelves, not only the old 


parliamentary party, vhich, though they kept not in a 


body, were ftill very numerous; but even the greateſt 


Royaliſts, who were indeed attached to Monarchy, but 
deſired to fee it limited and reſtrained by law. It had ap- 


peared, that the preſent Parliament, though elected dur- 
ing the greateſt prevalence of the royal party, were yet 


very tenacious of popular privileges, and retained a con- 
fiderable jealouſy. of che Crown, even -before they had 


received any juſt ground of ſuſpicion. The guards, there- 


fore, together with a ſmall army, new levied, and undiſ- 
ciplined, and compoſed too of Engliſhmen, were almoſt 
the only domeſtic reſources, which the King could de- 
pend on in the. proſecution of theſe dangerous councils, 
Tux aſſiſtance of France was, no doubt, eſteemed by 
the Cabal a conſiderable ſupport in the ſchemes which 
they were forming: but it is not eafily conceived, that 
they could imagine themſelves capable of directing and 
employing an aſſociate of ſo domineering a character. 
They ought juſtly. to have ſuſpected, that it would 'be 


_ Lewis's ſole intention, as it evidently was his intereſt, to 


raiſe incurable jealouſies between the King and his peo- 


ple; and that he ſaw how much a ſteddy uniform govern- 
ment in this iſland, whether free or abſolute, would 
form invincible barriers to his ambition. Should his af- 


ſiſtance be demanded ; i he ſent a ſmall ſupply, it would 


ſerve only to enrage the people, and render the 
altogether irreparable; if he furniſhed a great force, ſuf- 


ficient to ſubdue the nation, there was little reaſon to 
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and involved the ſubjection of the republic; ſuch an a0 ‚ 
ceſſion of force mut fall to Lewis, not to Charles And 
what hopes afterwards of reſiſting by the greateſt unani- 
mity ſo mighty a monarch? How dangerous, or rather 
how ruinous to depend upon his affiſtance againſt do- 
meſtic diſeontents? If the Dutch, by their own vigour, 
and the aſſiſtunce of allies, were able to defend them- 
ſelves, and could bring the wat” to an equality; the 
French arms would be ſo employed abroad, that no con- 
ſiderable reinforcement could thence be expected to ſe- 
cond the King's enterpries in England. And might not 
the project of i 'over-awing or ſubduing the people be 
eſteemed, of iedelf, ſufficiently odious, without the ag- 
gravation of &crificing that State, which they regarded 
| as their beſt" ally, and with wich, on many accounts, 
by BY they were deſirous. of A the greateſt concord 
ch and ſtricteſt confederacy 1 
at WHATEVER views likewiſo ite be entertained of * 
nd promoting by theſe meaſures the catholic religion; they | 
er. © could tend only to render all the other ſchemes abortive, - 
be and make them fall with inevitable ruin upon the pro- 
to || jectors. The catholic religion, indeed, where it is eſta- 

- | bliſhed, is more proper than the proteſtant for ſupports 
ing an abſolute Monarchy ; but would any man have 
thought of it as the means of acquiring arbitrary author= \, 
ity in England, where it was more dereſted than even BY 
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conliſtencies, attending the ſchemes of the Cabal, are 
ſo numerous and obvious, that one feels at firſt an incli- 
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poſe them entirely the chimeras of calumny and faction. 
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hypotheſis for thoſe ſtrange meaſures embraced by the 
court, as well as for the numerous, circumſtances, which 


accompanied them, obliges us to acknowledge (though 
there remains no direct evidence of it*) that a formal plan 


was laid for ſubverting the conſtitution, and that the 
King and the Miniſtry were in reality conſpirators againſt 
the people. What is moſt probable in human affairs is 
not always true; and a very minute cireumſtance, over- 
looked in our ſpeculations, ſerves often to explain events, 
which may ſeem the moſt ſurprizing and unaccountable. 
Though the King poſſeſſed penetration and a ſound judg- 
ment, his capacity was chiefly fitted ſor ſmaller matters b, 

and the ordinary occurrences of life; nor had he . 
cation enough to carry his view to diſtant conſequences, 
er to digeſt and adjuſt any plan of political operations. 


"2 Nd treaty to lle purpoſe with France ever appeared ; and indeed, it iu 


probable for the reaſons mentioned gbove, that no fuch treaty was ever for- 


mally entered into: The King thought it ſufficient, that he joihed his inte- 


reſt with that of the French Monarch, and he believed that this citcum- 
ſtance alone would enable him to depend on that Prince's aſſiſtance in. caſe 
of neceſſity. The abbot. Primi indeed publiſhed at Paris the terms of a' 
treaty to this purpoſe : But there ate ſo many difficulties attending his nar- 
ration, that it can have little weight with us : He ſpoke only by conjecture, 
or if he was füpplied by the French Miniſters with materials, it was ſo much 


| the intereſt of that court to embroil the King with his ſubjects, that their 


account is very much to be ſuſpected. He ſays tov, that it was expreſly 
agreed to divide the United Provincet, to give the inland Provinces to Lewis, 
Zealand to Charles, Holland to the Prince of Orange. But this is very im- 
bable on many accounts, particularly becauſe' there is no appearance of 
fac a ſcheme in the French propofals at Utrecht. We fee plainly bythem, 


that there was no concefted plan betwixt the two Kings, and that they ge- 
verned themſelves entirely by events, Father Orleans, who, it is ſaid, 


wrote from materials given him by K. James, is the moſſ authentic teſti- 
mony of the arbitrary deſigns ' of the court; and there is no doubt of 
the truth of his narration in this particular. But his hiſtory in other re- 
ſpects is ſo falſe and ſuperficial, that were it not ſupported by other argu- 
ments, it would in this narration have ſmall weight with us. But after all, 
the diſcourſe of Sir William Temple to the King after mentioned, which 


that Monarch does not oppoſe, is, em hone. pr frog the be 


proof of the King's intentions. e 


1 „ & * 4d 


Az:he abies ever hi: twice on any one ſubject, CHAP. 

every appearance of advantage was apt to ſeduce him ; — 

and when he found his way obſtructed by unlooked-for 1678. 

XX 4ifficulties, he readily turned aſide into the firſt path, 

IF where he expected more to gratify the natural indolence 

or his diſpoſition. To this verſatility or pliancy of ge- 

nius, he himſelf was inclined to truſt; and he thought, 

chat, after trying an experiment for enlarging | his autho- 

IT rity, he could eafily, if it failed, return into the ordi- 

nary channel of government. But the ſuſpicions of the 

| people, though they burſt not forth at once, were by 

"EF this attempt rendered altogether incurable ; and the more 

they reflected on the , circumſtances, attending it, the 

more reſentment and jealouſy were they apt to entertain. 

They obſerved, that. the King | never had any favourite ; 

that he was never governed by his miniſters, ſcarce even 

by his miſtreſſes; and that he himſelf was the chief ſpring 

of all public councils, . Whatever appearance, therefore, 

of a change might be pretended, they ſtill ſuſpected, 

that the ſame project was fecretly in agitation; and they 
dieemed no precaution too great to ſecure them againſt 
che pernicious conſequences of . ſuch councils. © 

Tux King ſenſible of this jealouſy, was are 

RE thenceforth not to truſt altogether to his people; and 

| RE though obliged to make a ſeparate peace, be ftill” kept 

up connexions with the French monarch. He apologized 

por deſerting his ally, by repreſenting to him all the real 

undiſſembled difficulties, under which he laboured; and 

Lewis, with the greateſt complaiſance and. good humour, 

admitted the validity of his excuſes. The Duke like- 

wiſe, conſcious that his principles and conduct had ren- 

dered him ſtill more obnoxious to the people, maintained 

on his own account a ſeparate correſpondence” with the 

French. court, and entered into particular connexions 

with Lewis, which theſe princes dignified with the name 

of friendſhip, The Duke had only in view the ſecuring 


c IT P. his ſucceſſion, and faruuring the Catholics ; and it muſt 
de acknowledged to his praiſe, that, though his ſchemes 
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were dangerous to the people, they gave the King no 
jaſt ground of jealouſy, A dutiful ſubject, and an af- i 
fectionate brother, he knew no other tule of condut ä 


but obedience; and the ſame unlimited ſubmiſſion, which 
aſterwards, | when: King, he exacted of his people, he 


Was ever willing, 3 e aſcended * n to pay 4 I 
to his Sdvereiggng 42 
As the King was at peace with all the world; and al- 4 


moſt the only Prince in Europe who was placed in that 


agreeable ſituation, he thought proper to offer his me- 
diation to the contending powers, in order to compoſe MY 
e ee eee e redily e e 
offer; but, it was apprehended, that, for a like reaſon, 1 


the allies would be inclined to refuſe it. In order to give 


a ſanction to his new, cauncils,- the King invited Tem- 
ple from his retreat, and appointed him ambaſſador to 
the States. That wiſe miniſter, reflecting on the un- 
happy iſſue of his former undertakings, and the fata! 
turn of councils, which had occaſioned it, reſolved; be- 1 
fore he embarked anew, to acquaint himſelf, as far as 
poſſible, with the real intentions of the King, in thoſe 


| popular meaſures, which he ſcemed again to have adopt- 


ed. After blaming the dangerous ſchemes of the Cabal, 2 
which the King was deſirous to excuſe, he told his Ma- 


;jeſty very plainly, that he would find it extremely diffi- 1 


the ſame ſyſtem of government and religion, which was 


yet oppoſe all alterations on that head; becauſe they con- 9 


cult, if not abſolutely impoſſible, to erect in England * | 


eſtabliſhed in France : That the uniyerſal bent of the 
nation was againſt both; and it required ages to change 
the genius and. ſentiments of a people: That many, who Wl 
were at bottom indifferent i in matters of 'religion, would 


fidered, that nothing but oe of arms could ſubdue the 
reluQancs B 
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W rclufance of the people againſt popery z after which, e140. 

IE they knew, there could be no ſecurity for civil liberty: Cons 

= That in France every circumſtance: had long been ad- %% 
juſted to that ſyſtem of government, and tended to its 
eſtabliſhment and ſupport: That the commonalty, be- 
ing poor and diſpirited, were of no account; the nobi - 
cy, engaged by the proſpect or poſſeſſion of numerous 
„offices, civil and military, were entirely attached to the 
court; the eccleſiaſtics, retained. by like motives, added 
tine ſanction of religion to the principles of civil policy: 
That in England a great part of the landed property be- 
longed to the yeomanry or middling gentry ; the King 
„had few offices to beſtow ; and could not himſelf even ſub- 


1 8 fiſt, much leſs maintain an army, except by the volun- 
[YG tary ſupplies of his Parliament: That if he had an 


army on foot, yet, if compoſed of Engliſhmen, they 
would never be prevailed on to promote ends, which the 
people ſo much feared and hated : That the Roman Ca- 
AE tholics in England were not the hundredth part of the 
nation, and in Scotland not the two hundredth ; and it 
ſeemed againſt all common ſenſe to hope, by one part, 
to govern ninety-nine, who were of contrary ſentiments 
and diſpoſitions : And that foreign troops, if few, would 
tend only to inflame hatred and diſcontent ; and how to 
raiſe and bring over at once, or to maintain many, it was 
very difficult to imagine. To theſe reaſonings Temple 
added the ſentiments of Gourville, a Frenchman, for 
whom, he knew, the King had entertained a great eſteem. 
«« A King of England,” faid Gourville, „who will be 
&* the man of his people, is the greateſt King in the world: 
<< But if he will be any thing more, he is nothing at 
« all.” The King heard at firſt this diſcourſe with 
ſome impatience ; but being a very dextrous diſſembler, 
he ſeemed moved at laſt, and laying his hand on Tem- 
ple's, faid with an appearing cordiality, And I will be 
+ the man of my people.” 
B 4 TEMPLE 


. 


Car; 
| LXVi. 
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Teure when he went abroad, ſoon found, that the 
ſcheme of mediating a peace was likely to prove abortive. 


The allies, | beſides their jealouſy of the King's media» 
tion, were extremely bent upon the continuance of. the 


war. Spain, had ſtipulated with Holland never to come 


to an accommodation, till all things in Flanders were re- 


ſtored to the condition, in which they had been left by 


the Pyrenean treaty. The Emperor had very high pre- 


tenſions in Alſace; and as the greateſt part of the em- 


pire joined in the alliance, it was hoped, that France, ſa 
much over- matched in force, would ſoon be obliged to 


deed, oppreſſed hy exorbitant taxes, as well as checked 


in their commerce, were deſirous of peace, and had few 


or no claims of their own to retard it: But they could 
not in gratitude, nor even in good policy, abandon allies, 


to whoſe protection they had been fo lately indebted for 4 


their ſafety, The Prince of Orange likewiſe, who had 


Campaign 
ef 1674. 


great influence in their councils, was all on fire for mili- 


tary fame, and was well pleaſed to be at the head of ar- 


mies, from which ſuch mighty ſucceſſes were expected. 


Under various pretences, he eluded, during the whole 
campaign, the meeting with Temple; and after the 
troops were ſent into winter- quarters, he told that mini- 
ſter, in his firſt conference, that till greater impreſſion 
was made on France, reaſonable terms could not be 
a for; and it was therefore in vain to negotiate. 
Tux ſucceſs of the campaign had not anſwered ex- 
pectation. The prince of Orange, with a ſuperior army, 
was oppoſed in Flanders to the prince of Conde, and had 
hoped to penetrate into France by that quarter, where 
the frontier was then very feeble. Aſter long endeavour- 


ing, though in vain, to bring Condé to a battle, be 
raſhly expoſed, at Seneffe, a wing of his army; and 


that active prince failed not at once to ſee and to ſeize 


the 
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the advantage. But this imprudence of the prince of © H A P. 
Orange was amply compenſated by his behaviour in that Gn 
obſtinate and bloody action which enſued. He rallied his 1674. 
diſmayed troops ; he led them to the charge ; he puſhed 

XX the veteran and martial troops of France; and he obliged 

9 the prince of Conde, notwithſtanding his age and cha- 
racter, to exert greater efforts, and to riſque his perſon 
more, than in any action, where, even during the heat 

of youth, he had ever commanded. After ſun-ſet, the 


c ction was continued by the light of the moon; and it 
Xo was darkneſs at laſt; not the wearineſs of the combatants, 
=X which put an end to the conteſt, and left the victory un- 
decided. The prince of Orange,” ſaid Conde, with 
great candour and generoſity, has acted in every thing p 
4c like an old captain, except venturing his life too like EE 
* a young ſoldier.” Oudenarde was afterwards inveſted | 9 
by che prince of Orange; but he was obliged by the 
lmperial and Spaniſh generals to raiſe the ſiege on the 
approach of the enemy. He afterwards beſieged and 
"T8 took Grave; and at the beginning of winter, the armies 
broke up, with d — and 2 on alb 
ſides.. 
Tux allies were not more fuccelaful in other 4 
Lewis in a few weeks reconquered Franchecomté. In 
= Alſace, Turenne diſplayed againſt a much ſuperior ene- 
my, all that military ſkill, which had long rendered him 
the moſt renowned captain of his age and nation. By a 
ſudden and forced march, he attacked and beat at Sintz- 
heim the duke of Lorrain and Caprara, general of the We 
Imperialiſts. Seventy thouſand Germans pour into Al- | 
ſace, and take up their quarters in that province; Tu- | 
renne, who had retired into Lorrain, returns unexpect- 
edly upon them. He attacks and defeats a body of the 
enemy at Mulhauſen. He chaces from Colmar the elec- 
tor of Brandenburg, who commanded the German 
troops. He gains a new advantage at Turkheim. And 
having 


* 


en. 


| 155. | 


che Rhine; full'of ſhame for their multiplied defeats, 
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having Jifodged all che allies, he 'dbliges them to repaſh 


and ſtill more, of e e w_ 2 n ds 


other, © 2 3 9 


"In England, all theſe events were bene by the 
people with great anxiety and concern ; though the King 


to them. Conſiderable alterations were about this time 


made in the'Engliſh miniſtry, Buckingham was diſ- 


* graced, who had long, by his wit and entertaining hu- 


1675. 
73th of 
April. 

A Parlia- 

ment. 


mour, poſſeſſed the King's favour. The chief miniſters 
were Arlington, now lord chamberlain, and Danby the 
treaſurer. Great hatred and jealouſy took place between 


| theſe miniſters; and the King's affairs were ſomewhat 4 1 
; diſturbed by their quarrels, But Danby gained groun d 9 
every day with the King, and Arlington declined in the 


= 

= 

_— 
Ay NM 4 4 | 

and his miniſters affected great indifference with regard 
A * 

2 1 
= " \ 


ſame proportion, Danby was a frugal miniſter ; and by = 


his application and induftry, he brought the revenue into 
tolerable order. He endeavoured ſo to conduct himſelf 


as to give offence to no party; and the conſequence was, 
that he was able entirely to plcaſe none. He was al- 


ways a declared enemy to the French alliance; but never 
poſſeſſed authority enough to overcome the prepoſleſſions, 2 
which the King and the Duke retained towards it. It 


muſt be aſcribed to the prevalence of that intereſt, that 
the Parliament was aſſembled ſo late this year; leſt they 
ſhould attempt to engage the King in meaſures againſt 
France, during the enſuing e, They met not 

till the approach of ſummer, 0 
Every ſtep taken by the 93 — W that ill 
humour and jealouſy, to which the late open. meaſures 
of the King, and his preſent ſecret attachments gave 
ſuch juſt foundation. They drew up a new bill againſt po- 
pery, and reſolved to inſert in it many ſevere clauſes for 
the detection and proſecution of prieſts: 2 preſented 
addreſſes 


Deere 77 


addreſſes a ſecond time againſt Lauderdale; and when the 
King's anſwer was not ſatisfaftory, they ſeemed ſtill de- 
termined to perſevere in their applications: An accuſa- 
tion was moved againſt Danby ; but upon examining the 
ſeveral articles, it was not found to contain any. juſt rea- 
ſons of a proſecution; and was therefore dropped: They 


applied to the King for recalling his troops from the 
French ſervice; and as he only promiſed, » that they 
mould not be recruited, they appeared to be much diſſa- 
tisfied with his anſwer: A bill was brought in, making 
it treaſon to levy money without authority of parliament: 


Another vacating the ſeats of ſuch members as accepted 
of offices : Another to ſecure the perſonal liberty of the 
ſubject, and to prevent ſending any one priſoner - be- 
yond fea, | | n e 

- Trar the court party might not be idle, during theſe 
attacks, a bill for a new teſt was introduced into the 
Houſe of Peers by the earl of Lindeſey. All members 
of cither houſe, and all who poſſeſſed any office, were 
by this bill required to ſwear, that it was not lawful, 


= 

upon any pretence whatſoever, to take arms againſt the 
king; that they abhorred the traiterous poſition of tak- 
ing arms by his authority againſt his perſon, or againſt 
thoſe commiſſioned by him; and that they will not at 
agany time endeavour the alteration of the proteſtant reli- 


dion, or of the eſtabliſhed government either in church 
or ſtate, © en ene 

 Grear oppoſition was made to this bill; as might be 
expected from the preſent diſpoſition of the public. Dur- 
ing ſeventeen days, the debates were carried on with 


1 | much zeal ; and all the reaſon and learning of both par- 


ties were diſplayed on this memorable occaſion. The 
queſtion, indeed, with regard to reſiſtance, was a point, 
which entered into the controverſies of the old parties, 
cavalier and roundhead ; as it made an' eſſential part of 
the preſent diſputes between court and country. Few 

x neuters 
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neuters were found in the nation: But among ſucli a5 


CHAP. 


could maintain a calm indifference, there prevailed ſenti- 
ments very wide of thoſe adopted by either party.' Such 


- perſons thought, -that all -public declarations of the le- 


giſlature, either for or againſt reſiſtance, were equally 
impolitic, and could ſerve to no other purpoſe, than to 


% ſignalize in their turn the triumph of one faction oyer 


of England, as well as in the laws of every other na- 


chies, where that ſuppoſition ſeemed. moſt requiſite, it 


another: That the ſimpli city retained in the antient Jaws 


tion, ought {till to be preſerved, and was. beſt calculated 
to prevent the extremes on either ſide: That the abſo- 


lute excluſion of reſiſtance, in all poſſible caſes, was 


founded on falſe principles; its expreſs admiſſion might 
be attended with dangerous conſequences ; and there was 


no neceſſity of expoſing the public to either inconye- 
nience : That if a 'chojce muſt neceſſarily be made in 
the caſe, the preference of utility to truth in public in- 
ſtitutions was apparent; nor could the ſuppoſition of re- 
ſiſtance, beforehand and in general terms, be ſafely ad- 
mitted in any government: That even in mixt moyar- 


was yet entirely ſuperfluous ; ſince no man, on the ap- 


proach of extraordinary neceſſity, could be at a loſs, 


though not directed by legal declarations, to find the 
proper remedy : That even thoſe, who, might, at a 


diſtance and in - ſcholaſtic reaſoning, exclude. all re- 
ſiſtance, would yet hearken to the voice of nature; when 


evident ruin, both to themſelves and to the public, muſt 
attend a. ſtrict adherence. to their pretended principles: 
That the queſtion, as it ought thus to be entirely ex- 
cluded from all determinations. of the legiſlature, Was, 


even among private reaſoners, little better than a diſpute 


of words: That the one party could not pretend, that 
reſiſtance ought ever to become a familiar practice; the 


other would ſurely have recourſe to it in great extremi- 


ties: And chus the difference could only turn on the de» 


grees 
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tion, a Wd RC VO Sod preciſely to fix. 
or determine. q 

TER widen; many other abſurdities in this teſt; par- 
I ticularly chat of fwearing not to alter the government 
either in church or ſtate ; ſince all human inſtitutions are 
liable to abuſe, and require continual amendments, which 
* W ace, in reality, ſo many alterations. It is not indeed 
poffible to make a law, which does not innovate,” more 
or leſs, in the government. Theſe difficulties. produced 
ſuch obſtructions to the bill, that it was carried only by 
two voices in the Houſe of Peers. All the popiſh Lords, 

ſent down. to. the Houſe of Commons, where it was 

1 nn to meet with a ſcrutiny ſtill more ſevere, | 


birevented the paſling all the bills projected during the pre- 
7 AY ſent ſefion, One Dr, Shirley, being caſt in a law-ſuit. 
$ b, before the Chancery againſt Sir John Fag, a member of 
$ the Houſe of Commons, preferred a petition of appeal 
| pw Houſe of Peers. The Lords received it, and 
ſummoned Fag to appear before them. He complained 
je | to the lower Houſe, who eſpouſed his cauſe. They not 

only maintained, that no member of their houſe could 

1 —— Ly the Peers; and for this claim they 
could. plead precedent, : They alſo aſſerted, that the 
upper Houſe could receiye no appeals from any court of 
equity; a pretenſion, which extremely retrenched the 
juriſdiRion of the Peers, and which was contrary to the 
practice that had , prevailed during this whole century. 
The Commons ſend Shirley to priſon : the Lords aſſert 
their powers. Conferences are tried ; but no accommo- 
dation enſues. Four lawyers are bent to the T ower by 


and leading in this cauſe before 2 The Peers 
denominate 


3 


prees of danger or oppreſſion, which could warrant this c 
irregular remedy; a difference, which, in a general queſ-· 


Bur a quarrel, which enſued between the two Houſes, | 


he Commons, fot tranſgreſſing the order of the Houſe, 


H A P; 
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n er 
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va Mt” 


dancing this: arbitrary commitment a breach of this 
great charter, and order the lieutenant of the Tower to 
releaſe the priſoners: He refuſes. obedience : They ap- 


ply to the King, and deſire him to puniſh the lieutenant 
for his contempt. The King ſummons both Houſes; 


$th of June, 
13th of Oc- 


tober. 
A Parlia- 
˖ ment. „ 


lay upon his revenue. He even confeſſed, that he had 
not been altogether ſo frugal as he might have been, and 


_ King, finding that no bulineſs could eben - laſt 


exhorts them to unanimity ; and informs them, that the 
preſent quarrel had ariſen from the contrivance of his and 
their enemies, who propoſed by that means to force a 
diſſolution of the Parliament. His advice has no effect: 
The Commons continue as violent as ever; and the 


prorogued the Parliament. 

. Wren the Parliament were again aſſembled; ws 
peared not'in/any-peſpelt a change of the diſpoſitions of 
either houſe. - The King deſired ſupplies; as well for the 
building of ſhips as for taking off anticipations, which 


as he reſolved; to be for the future: Though he aſſerted; 
that to his great ſatisfaction he had found his expences by 
no means ſo exorbitant as ſome had repreſented them; The 
Commons took into conſideration the ſubject of ſupply, 


They voted 300, ooo pounds for the building of ſhips; 


but they appropriated the ſum by very ſtrict elauſes. They 


paſſed a reſolution not to grant any ſupply for taking off | 
the anticipations' of the revenues. This vote uns 
carried in a very full houſe,” by a majority of four only: 


So nearly were the parties ballanced. The quarrel was 
revived, to which Dr. Shirley's cauſe had given occaſion. 


The proceedings of the Commons diſcovered equal via- 
lence as during laſt ſeſſion. A motion was made in the 
Houſe of TING" but rejected, for addreffing the King to 


21¹¹ 


445 Several billorians have affirmed, that the Des found, ff | 
7 enquiry, that the King's revenue was 1,600,000 pounds a year, an 


that the neceſſary expence was but 700,000 pounds; and have appealed te 


- the Journals for a proof. But there is not the leaſt appearance of this in the 


u and the fact is 1 
diſſolve 


— * 


ö e ©. OS 


* 
4 


1 ſelf with proroguing them to a very long 4erm. Whether C f 
cmeſe quarrels between the Houſes atoſe from contrivance 1675. 


4 ſelves either gainers or - loſers by them. The Court 
might defire to obſtruct all attacks from the Commons, 


3 might deſire ebie-difſolutibn of a Parliament, which, not- 


conſtitution, and the variety as well as violence of the 


Jof the houſe of Stuart, no ſeruple would have been en- 


t A A LES Hf iz 
diſſolve the preſent Parliament. TheKingeontented him-, © a” p. 


or accident vs never certainly known. Each party render, 
might, according to their different views, eſteem. them- 


by giving them other employment. The country party 


withſtanding all diſguſts, ſtill contained too many roya- 

liſts, ever to ſerve all the purpoſes of the malecontents. 
Soon after the proragation, there paſſed a/tranſaRion, 

which in itſelß i is trivial, but tends ſtrungly to mark the 


genius of the Engliſn and of Charles's ad- 
miniſtratſon: during: this period. The liberty of the 


parties, had begot' a ity for political converſation; 
and as the coffee-houſes in particular were the ſcenes, 
where the conduct of the King and the miniſtry was can- 
vaſſed with great freedom, a proclamation was iſſued to 
ſuppreſs; theſe places of rendezvous. -//Juch an act of 
power, during former reigns, would have been ground- 
ed entirely on the prerogative; and before the acceſſion 


tertained with regard to that exerciſe of authority. But 
Charles, finding dbubts to ariſe upon his proclamation, 
had recourſe to the judges; who ſupplied him with a chi- 
cane of law, and that too a very frivolous one, by 
which he might juſtify his proceedings. The act, which 
ſettled the enciſe, gave the King a power to refuſe li- 
cences for retailing liquors to ſuch as could not find ſe- 
curity for payment of the duties. But coffee was not a 
liquor liable to exciſe ; and even this power of refuſing 
licences was very limited, and could not —— be 
extended beyond the intention of the The King, 
r v abſerving the people to be much diſlatisfied, 
yielded 


P. yielded to a petition of the coffee · men, who promiſed, i 
heed ee ee eee in thai 


e en e e ee e e war. The 


without a viſible advantage, to hazard a. general battle, 
which might be attended either with the entire loſs of 


_ conſummate ſkill was diſplayed on both ſides z and if 


_ aſcribed chiefly to his greater vigour of body; by which 
| he was enabled to inſpect all the poſts in perſon, and 


* them; when a period was put to his 
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"Tas page proved more fortunate to the 4 


French took the field in Flanders with a very numerous 
army; and the King himſelf ſerved as a volunteer under 
the prince of Conde. But his mighty | 

, he could gain no advantages but the taking 
of Huy and Limbourg, places of no great conſequence; 
The prince of Orange with a confulerable army oppoſed 
him in all his motions ; and neither party was willing, 


Flanders on the one hand, or the invaſion of France on the 
other. Lewis tired of ſo unactive a campaign, returned 
to Verſailles; and the whole ſummer e ee 
Wen any memorable event. 

- TuRENNE commanded on the upper Rhine, in oppo- 
fition to his great rival, Montecuculi, general of the 
Imperialiſts. The object of the latter was to paſs the 
Rhine, to penetrate into Alſace, Lorraine, or Burgundy, 
and to fix his quarters in theſe provinces: The aim of 
the former was to guard the French frontiers, and to 
diſappoint all the ſchemes of his enemy. The moſt 


any ſuperiority appeared in Turenneꝰs conduct, it was 


could on the ſpot take the juſteſt meaſures for the execu- 
tion of his deſigns. By poſting himſelf on the German 
fide of the Rhine, he riot only kept Montecuculi from 
paſting that river: He had alſo laid his plan in fo maſs 
terly a manner, that in a few days he muſt have obliged 
the Germans to decamp, and have gained a conſideta- 


illuſtrious 


13 
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dyuſtrious life, by a random ſhot, which ſtruck him on C N 5 P. 
the breaſt, as he was taking a view of the enemy. 1e 
news excited ſorrow in King; court, and people, equalled 1675. 
by nothing which we meet with in hiſtory, but the la- 
mentations of the Roman people for the death of Ger- 

manicus; The conſternation of the army was inexpreſ- 

ſible. The French troops, who, a moment before, 

were aſſured of victory; now: conſidered themſelves as 

totally vanquiſhed ; and the Germans, who would have 

been glad to compound for a ſafe retreat, expected no 

lefs than the total deſtruction of the enemy. But de 

Lorges, nephew to Turenne, ſucceeded him in the com- 

wand, and poſſeſſed a great ſhare of the genius and ca- 

pacity of his predeceſſor, By his ſkilful operations, the | | 
F rench were enabled to repaſs the Rhine; without con- 
ſiderable loſs; F and this retreat was eſteemed equally 

glorious, with the greateſt victory; The deſperate valour 

of the Engliſh troops, -who were placed in the rear, 
contributed greatly to ſave the French army. They had 


n been ſeized with equal paſſion as the native troops of 
e France, for their brave general; and fought with ardour 

e to reyenge his death on the Germans. The duke of 

7 Marlborough, then captain Churchill, here learned the 

f rudiments of that art, which he afterwards Praciſen wich 

0 ſuch fatal ſucceſs againſt France, 

ſt Tux prines of Conde left the army in Flanders tinder 

if the command 6f Luxembourg ; and carrying with him 

a a conſiderable reinforcement; ſucceeded to Turenne's 

h command.” He deferided Alſace from the Germans, who 

« had paſſed the Rhine, and invaded that province. He 


obliged. them firſt. to raiſe the ſiege of Hagenau, then 
that of Saberne. He eluded all their attempts to bring 
him to a battle, And having dextrouſly kept them from 
eſtabliſhing themſelves in Allace; he forced them, not- 
Withſtanding, their ſuperiority of number, to repaſs the 

+ You. „ VIII. 1 C | - - Rhine, 
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Ar yielded to a petition of the coffee men, who promiſed. 
Mo. od , for the future to reſtrain all ſeditious diſcourſe in their 
1675. houſes ; and the proclamation was recalled. | Wen Set 
Ko Tais campaign proved more fortunate to the confede- 
rates than any other during this whole war. The 
French took the field in Flanders with a very numerous 
; army; and the King himſelf ſerued as a volunteer under 
wuee prince of Condé. But his mighty 
preparations, he could gain no advantages but the taking 
of Huy and Limbourg, places of no great conſequence, 
Tue prince of Orange with a conſiderable army oppoſed 
him in all his motions; and neither party was willing, 
without a viſible advantage, to hazard a. general battle, 
- which might be attended either with the entire loſs of 
Flanders on the one hand, or the invaſion of France on the 
other. Lewis tired of ſo unactive a campaign, returned 
to Verſailles; and the whole ſummer pated in Flanders 
F e 5 
- TuRENNE commanded on the upper Rhine, in oppo- 
ſition to his great rival, Montecuculi, general of the 
Imperialiſts. The object of the latter was to paſs the 
Rhine, to penetrate into Alſace, Lorraine, or Burgundy, 
and to fix his quarters in theſe provinces : The aim of 
the former was to guard the French frontiers, and to 
diſappoint all the ſchemes of his enemy. The moſt 
conſummate ſkill was diſplayed on both ſides z and if 
any ſuperiority appeared in 'Turenne's conduct, it was 
- aſcribed chiefly to his greater vigour of body, by which 
| he was enabled to inſpect all the poſts in perſon, and 
could on the ſpot take the juſteſt meaſures for the execu- 
tion of his deſigns. - By poſting himſelf on the German 
fide of the Rhine, he riot only kept Montecuculi from 
paſling that river: He had alſo laid his plan in fo maſ- 
terly a manner, that in a few days he muſt have obliged 
the Germans to decamp, and have galned a conſidera- 


8 * to his 


illuſtrious 
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mMuſtrious life, by a random ſhot, which ſtruck him on o 3 P. 
the breaſt, as he was taking a view of the enemy. The 
news excited ſorrow i in King; court, and people, equalled: 1675. 
by nothing which we meet with in hiſtory, but the la- 
mentations of the Roman people for the death of Ger- 
manicus, The conſternation of the army was inexpreſ- 
ſible: The French troops, who, a moment before; 
were aſſured of victory; now. conſidered themſelyes as 
totally vanquiſhed ; and the Germans, who would have 
been glad to compound for-a ſafe retreat, expected no 
leſs than the total deſtruction of the enemy. But de ; 
Lor: ges, nephew to Turenne, ſucceeded him in the com- 
mand, and poſſeſſed a great ſhare of the genius and ca- 
pacity of his predeceſſor, By his ſkilful operations, the 
French were enabled to repaſs the Rhine; without con- 
ſiderable loſs; 3 and this retreat was eſteemed equally 
glorious. with the greateſt victory; The deſperate valour 
of the Engliſh troops, -who were placed in the rear, 
contributed greatly to ſave the French army. They had 
been ſeized with equal paſſion as the native troops of 
France, for their brave general; and fought with ardour 
to reyenge his death on the Germans. The duke of 
Marlborough, then captain Churchill, here learned the 
rudiments of that art, which he afterwards Praten with 
ſuch fatal ſucceſs againſt France; 

Tas prince of Conde left the army in Flanders under 
the command 6f Luxembourg ; and carrying with him 
a conſiderable reinforcement; ſucceeded to Turenne's 
command. He defended Alface from the Germans, wo 
had paſſed the Rhine, and invaded that province; He 
obliged. them firſt. to raiſe the ſiege of Hagenau, then 

that 0 of Saberne. ; He eluded all their attempts to bring 
him to a battle. And having dextrouſly kept them from 
eſtabliſhing themſelves ! in Alſace; he forced them, not- 
withſtanding, their ſuperiority of number, to repaſs the 
Vet, . VIII. e „„ © 
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* Rhine, and take up theis drigice quarters in their own 


Ar rns the death of 8 ode of the 
German army was ſent to the ſiege of Treves: An en- 
terprize,. in which the Imperialiſts, the Spaniards, the 


Palatine, the duke of Lorraine, and many other. princes. 


paſſionately concurred. The project was well concerted, 
and executed with vigour. Mareſchal Crequi, on the 
other hand, collected an army, and advanced with a 
view of forcing, the Germans to raiſe the fiege. They left 
a detachment to guard their lines, and under the command 
of the dukes of Zell and Oſnabrugh, marched er 


the enemy. At Conſarbric, they fell unexpectedly, and 


with ſuperior numbers, on Crequi, and put him to rout. 


He eſcaped with four attendants only ; and throwing 


himſelf into Treves, reſolved by a vigorous defence to. 
make amends for his former error or misfortune. The 
garriſon was brave,. but not abandoned to that total de- 
ſpair, by which their governor was actuated. They 
mutinied againſt his obſtinacy ; capitulated for them 


| ſelves; and becauſe he refuſed to ſign the capitulation, 


ber of years during that period. Such. was the vigour 


they delivered him a . into the UP of the 


enemy. 


IIS +, that this rout of Crequi is almoſt | 


: the only battle, which the French loſt at land, from Ro- 


croi to Blenheim, during the courſe of above ſixty years ; 


and theſe: too, full of bloody wars againſt potent and 


martial enemies: Their victories equal. almoſt the num-- 


and good conduct of that Monarchy ! And ſuch too: 
were the reſqurces and refined policy of the European 
nations, by which they were enabled to repair their loſſes, 

and ſtil] to confine that mighty power nearly within its 
antient limits! A fifth part of theſe victories would have 


ſuffced in another period to dere given to France the 
empire of Europe. | 


Taz 
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Tu Swedes had been engaged, by the payment of C HA: . 


large ſubſidies, to take part with Lewis, and invade the 
territories of the elector of Brandenburgh in Pomera- 
nia. That elector, joined by ſome Imperialiſts from Si- 
leſia, fell upon them with great bravery and ſucceſs: 

He ſoon beat them out of his part of that country, and 
purſued them into their own. He had an interview with 
the King of Denmark, who was now entered into the 
intereſts of the confederates, and reſolved to declare war 
againſt Sweden. Theſe princes concerted meaſures for 
puſhing the victory. 

To all theſe misfortunes againſt foreign enemies were. 
united ſore domeſtic inſurrections of the common peo- 
ple in Guienne and Brittany. Though ſoon ſuppreſſed, 
they divided the force and attention of Lewis; The. 
bnly advantage, gained by the French, was at ſea; Meſ- 
ſina in Sicily had tevolted; and a fleet under the duke 
de Vivonne was diſpatched to ſupport the rebels. The 


Dutch had ſent à ſquadron to aſſiſt the Spaniards,” - A 


battle enſued, where de Ruyter was killed. This event 
alone was thought equivalent to a victory; 


Tus French, who, twelve years before, had ſcarce 4 


ſhip of war in any of their harbours, had raiſed thein- 
ſelves, by means of perſeverance and policy, to be, in 
their preſent force, though not in their reſources, the 
firſt maritime power in Europe. The Dutch, while 
in alliance with them againſt England, had ſupplied 


them with ſeveral veſſels, and had taught them the ru- 


diments of the difficult art of ſhip building. The Eng- 
liſn next, when in alliance with them againſt Holland, 
inſtructed them in the method of fighting their ſhips, 


and of preſerving order in naval engagements. Lewis 


availed himſelf of every opportunity to aggrandize his 
people, while Charles, ſunk in indolence and pleaſure, 
neglected all the noble arts of government; or if, at 
any time he rouſed himſelf from his lethargy, that in- 

N duſtry, 


» 


8 


CHAP. 


bp braced, was often more pernicious to the public than his 
inactivity itſelf. He was as anxious to promote the na- 


7 


Congreſs of 


Nimeguen, 


Ky their ambaſſadors; and no progrefs was made in the ne- 


+ rences of the negotiators, that the articles of peace were 
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duſty, by reaſon of the unhappy projects which he em- 


val power of France, as if the ſafety of his crown had 
depended on it; and many of the plans executed in 
that kingdom, were firſt, tis ſaid ©, digeftet! and cor- 
rected by him. 

T ux ſucceſſes of the alies had bes conſiderable the 
laſt campaign; but the Spaniards and Imperialiſts well 
knew, that France was not yet ſufficiently broke, nor 
willing to ſubmit to the terms which they reſolved to 

impoſe upon her. Though they could not refuſe the 
King's mediation, and Nimeguen, after many difficul- 
ties, was at laſt fixed on as the place of congrels ; yet 
under one pretence or other, they ſtill delayed ſending 


gotiation. Lord Berkeley, Sir William T emple, and 
Sir Lionel Jenkins, were the Engliſh, miniſters at Nime- 


| guen. The Dutch, who were impatient · for peace, ſoon 
appeared: Lewis, who hoped. to divide the allies; and 
who knew, that he himſelf could neither be ſeduced nor 


forced into a diſadvantageous peace; ſent ambaſſadors : 
The Swedes, who hoped to recover by treaty; what they 
had loſt by arms, were alſo forward to negotiate, But 
as theſe powers could not proceed of themſelves to ſettle 
terms,the congreſs hitherto ſerved were an n 
to the public. 

. Ir was by the events of the campaign, not the confe- 


to be determined. The Spanjth-towns, ill fortified and 
worſe defended, made but a feeble reſiſtance to Lewis, 
who, by laying up Magazines during the winter, was 
able to take the field early in the ſpring, before the fo- 
rage could be found in the open country. In the month 
of April he laid ſiege to Conde, and took it by ſtorm in 


4 Welwood, Bufnet, Coke, 
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four days. Having ſent the duke of Orleans to beſiege 
Bouchaine, a ſmall but important fortreſs, he poſted 
himſelf ſo advantageouſly with his main army, as to 
hinder the confederates from relieving it, or fighting 
without diſadvantage. The Prince, in ſpite of all the 
difficulties of the ſeaſon, and the want of proviſions, 
came in fight of the French army; but his induſtry 
ſerved to no other purpoſe than to render him a ſpecta- 
tor of the ſurrender of Bouchaine. Both . armies ſtood in 
awe of each other, and were unwilling to hazard an ac- 
tion, which might be attended with the moſt important 
conſequences, - Lewis, though he wanted not perſonal 
courage, was very little enterprizing in the field; and 
being reſolved this campaign to reſt contented with the 
advantages which he had ſo carly acquired, he thought 
proper to entruſt his army to Mareſchal Schomberg, and 
retired himſelf to | Verſailles. After his departure, 
the Prince of Orange laid fiege to Maeſtricht; but 
meeting with an obſtinate reſiſtance, he was obliged, on 
the approach of Schomberg, who in the mean time had 
taken Aire, to raiſe the ſiege, He was incapable of 
yielding to adverſity, or bending under misfortunes ; But 
he began to foreſee, that by the negligence and errors of 
his es, the war in Flanders muſt neceſſarily have a 
very unfortunate iſſue. 

On the upper Rhine, Philipfbourg was taken by the 
Imperialiſts. In Pomerania, the Swedes were ſo unſuc- 
ceſsful againſt the Danes and Brandenburgers, that they 
ſeemed to be loſing apace all thofe poſſeſſions, which, 
with ſo much valour. and [app fortune, they had ac- 
quired in Germany. 

ABouT the beginning of winter; the congreſs of 
Nimeguen was pretty full, and the plenipotentiaries of 
the Emperor and Spain, two powers ſtrictly conjoined by 
blood and alliance, at laſt appeared. The Dutch had 
Freatened, if they delayed any longer, to proceed toi a 
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EX CHAP. ſeparate treaty with France. In the conferences and ne- 


LXVI. 
| | 3676. 


ver / 


: the heart of their State muſt neceflarily expoſe them, 


gotiations, the diſpoſitions of the parties . every 
day more apparent. 

Tux Hollanders, loaded with debts, and harraſſed with 
taxes, were deſirous of putting an end to a war; in 


which, beſides the inconveniencies attending all leagues, 


the weakneſs of the Spanjards, the diviſions and delays 


. of the Germans, prognoſticated nothing. but diſgrace 
and misfortune. 'Their commerce Janguiſhed ; and what 
gave them ſtill greater anxiety, the commerce of Eng- 
land, by reaſon of her neutrality, flouriſhed extremely; 
and they were- apprehenſive, leſt advantages, once loſt, 


would never thoroughly be regained. They had them- 


_ ſelves no farther motive for continuing the war, except 


to ſecure à good frontier to F landers ; but gratitude to 
their allies ſtill engaged them to try, whether another 
campaign might procure a peace, which would give 
general ſatisfaction, The Prince of Orange, urged by 
motives of honour, of ambition, and of animoſity againſt 


France, endeayoured to keep them ſteady to this re- 
ſolution. 


Tux Spaniards, not to mention the ather incurable 
weakneſſes, into which their monarchy was fallen, 
were diſtracted with domeſtic difſenſions between the pats 


ties of the Queen Regent and Don John, natural bro- 
ther -to their young ſoyereign. Though unable of them- 


ſelves to defend Flanders, they were reſolute not to con- 
clude a peace, which would leaye it expoſed to every 
aſſault or inroad; and while they made the moſt mag- 


nificent promiſes. to the States, their real truſt was in 


the protection of England. They fav, that, if that 


ſmall but important territory was once ſubdued by F rance, 


the Hollanders, expoſed to ſo terrible a power, would 
fall into. dependance, and would endeavour, by ſubmil- 
fions, to ward off that deſtruction, to which a war in 


They 
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the ſubjection of the Republic, which muſt ſcatter its 
people, and- depreſs its commerce, .would be content- 
ed with very moderate conditions, and would turn his 
enterprizes againft his other neighbours. They thought 
it impoſſible but the people and Parliament of England, 
foreſeeing theſe obvious conſequences, mult at laſt force 
the King to take part in the affairs of the continent, 
in which their intereſts were fo deeply concerned. And 
they truſted, that even the King himſelf,” on the ap. 


| proach of fo. great a danger, muſt open his eyes, and 
facrifice his prejudices, in favour of France, to the ſafety 


of his own kingdoms. 

Bur Charles here found himſelf entangled in ſuch 
oppoſite motives and engagements, as he had not reſo- 
lution enough to break, nor patience to unravel. On 
the one hand, he always regarded his alliance with 
France as a ſure reſource in caſe of any commotions 
among his own ſubjects; and whatever ſchemes he might 
have formed for enlarging his authority, or altering the 
eſtabliſhed religion, it was from that quarter alone he 
could expect aſſiſtance. He had actually in ſecret fold 
his neutrality to France, and he received remittances of 
a million of livres a year, which was afterwards increaſed 
to two millions; a. conſiderable ſupply in the preſent em- 
barraſſed ſtate of his revenue, And he dreaded, leſt the 


Parliament ſhould treat him as they had formerly done 


his father ; and after they had engaged him in a war on 


the continent, ſhould take advantage of his neceſſities, 
and make him purchaſe ſupplies by ſacrificing his prero- 


gative, and abandoning his miniſters, | 
Ox the other hand, * cries of his people and Par- 
liament, ſeconded by Danby, Arlington, and moſt of 


his miniſters, -incited him to take part with the allies, 


and to correct the unequal ballance of power in Europe. 
WS - He 


They believed that Lewis, ſenſible how much greater C HA F. 
LXVI. 
advantages he might reap from the alliance than from „ 


A. 


Uncertain 
conduct of 


the King. 
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i vi. P. He might apprehend danger from . oppoſing ſuch earneſt 

* deſires: He might hope ſor large ſupplies, if he con- 
167%. curred with them: And however inglorious and indolent 
7 nl diſpoſition, the renown of acting as arbiter of Eu- 
rope, would probably at intervals rouze him from his 


lethargy, and move him to ſupport the high character, | 


with which he was inveſted. 
Tr is worthy obſervation, that during this period, the 


King was, by every one, abroad and at home, by 


France and by the allies, allowed to be the undiſputed 


arbiter of Europe; and no terms of peace, which he 


would have prefcribed, could have been refuſed by ei- 
ther party. Tho' France afterwards found means to re- 
ſit the ſame alliance, joined with England ; yet was ſhe 
then obliged to make ſuch violent efforts as quite ex- 
hauſted her; and it was the utmoſt neceſſity, which 
puſhed her to find reſources, far ſurpaſſing her own ex- 
pectations. Charles was ſenſible, that, ſo long as the 
war continued abroad, he ſhould never enjoy eaſe at 


home, from the impatience and importunity of his ſub- 


jects; yet could he not reſolve to impoſe a peace by 

openly conjoining himſelf with either party. Terms 

advantageous to the allies muſt loſe him the friendſhip 

of France: The contrary would enrage his Parliament. 

Between theſe views, he perpetually floated; and from 

his conduct, it is obfervable, that a careleſs, remiſs diſ- 

poſition, agitated by oppoſite, motives, is capable of as 

great inconſiſtencies as is incident eyen to the greateſt 
imbecillity and folly, 

T5thof re- "T's Parliament was aſſembled; and the | King made 


Tab them a very plauſible ſpeech, in which he warned them 


ment. againſt all differences among themſelves; expreſſed à 
reſolution to do his part for bringing their conſultationy 
to a happy iflue ; and offered his conſent to any laws for 
the farther ſecurity of their religion, liberty, and property. 
he then told them of the A hi condition of the navy; 
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and aſked money for repairing it: He informed them, on An | 
that part of his revenue, the additional exciſe, was an — 
to expire: And he added theſe words, © You may at 1677. 
« any time ſee the yearly eſtabliſhed expence of the 
« government, by which it will appear, that the con- 
« {tant and unavoidable charge being paid, there will 
« remain no overplus towards anſwering thoſe contin- 
« gencies, which may happen in all kingdoms, and 
e which have been a conſiderable burthen on me this 
« laſt year,” 
Bron the parliament entered upon buſineſs, they 
were ſtopped by a doubt which was ftarted concerning 
the legality of their meeting. It had been enacted by 
an old law of Edward the third, "That Parliaments 
« ſhould be held once every year, or oftner, if need 
« be.” The laſt prorogation had been longer than a 
year; and being fuppoſed on that account illegal, it was 
pretended to be equivalent to a diſſolution. The conſe- 
quence ſeems by no means juſt ; and befides, a latter act, 
that which repealed the triennial law, had determined, 
that it was neceſſary to hold Parliaments only once in 
three years, Such weight, however, was put on this 
cavil, that Buckingham, Shafteſbury, Saliſbury, and 
Wharton, inſiſted ſtrenuouſly in the Houſe of Peers on 
the invalidity of the Parliament, and the nullity of all 
its future acts. For ſuch dangerous poſitions, they were 
ſent to the Tower, there to remain during the pleaſure 
of his Majeſty and the Houſe. Buckingham, Saliſbury, 
and Wharton made ſubmiſſions, and were ſoon after re- 
leaſed. But Shafteſbury, more obſtinate in his temper, 
and defirous of diſtinguiſhing himſelf by his adherence 
to liberty, ſought the remedy of law ; and being rejected 
by the judges, he was at laſt, after a twelvemonth's im- 
priſonment, obliged to make the ſame ſubmiſſions ; "_ 
which he was alſo releaſed, 


THE 
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Tun Commons at firſt ſeemed to proceed with temper, 
They granted the ſum of 586,000 pounds, for building 
thirty ſhips ; tho they ſtrictly appropriated the money to 


that ſervice, Eſtimates were given in of the expence ; 


but it was afterwards found that they fell ſhort near 
190,000 pounds. They alſo yoted, agreeably to the 
King's requeſt, the continuance of the additional exciſe 


for three years, This exciſe had been granted for nine 
years in 1668, Every thing ſeemed to promiſe a * 


able and an eaſy ſeſſion. 
Bur the Parliament was ſoon rouſed 2 this tran⸗ 


quillity by the news received from abroad, The French 


King had taken the field in the middle of February, and 
laid fiege to Valenciennes, which he carried in a few 
days by ſtorm, He next inveſted both Cambray and St. 
Omer, The prince of Orange, alarmed with this pro- 


greſs, haſtily aſſembled an army, and marched to the 
relief of St. Omer, He was encountered by the French, 


under the duke of Orleans and mareſchal Luxembourg, 
The prince poſſeſſed great talents for war; courage, ac- 
tivity, vigilance, patience ; but ſtil] he was inferior in 
genius to thoſe conſummate generals, oppoſed to him by 


Lewis ; and though he always found means to repair his 


toſſes, and to make head in a little time againſt the vic- 
tors, he was during his whole life unſucceſsful, By a 
maſterly movement of Luxembourg, he was here beat, 

and obliged to retreat to Ypres, During the battle, he | 
made the utmoſt efforts, by exhortatian and example, ta 
rally his diſmayed ſoldiers : He ſtruck one of the runa- 


ways acroſs the face with his ſword, 4 Raſcal,” ſuid he, 


<« I will ſet a mark on you at preſent, that I may hang 
<« you afterwards.” Cambray and St. Omer were ſoon 
ſurrendered to Lewis. 

Tus ſucceſs, derived from ſuch exorbitant power 


and ſuch wiſe conduct, ſtruck a juſt terror into the 


Engliſh Parliament, They addreſſed the King, repre- 
ſenting 
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| fenting the danger to which the kingdom was expoſ- C H A P. 


ed from the greatneſs of France, and deſiring, that his 
Majeſty, by ſuch alliances as he ſhould think fit, would 
both ſecure his own dominions and the Spaniſh Ne- 
therlands, and thereby quiet the fears of his people. 
The King, deſirous of eluding this application, which 
he conſidered as a kind of attack on his meaſures, re- 

plied in general terms, that he would uſe all means ſor 


the preſervation of Flanders, conſiſtent with the peace 


and ſafety of his kingdoms, This anfwer was an eva- 
ſion, or rather a real denial, The Commons, therefore, 
thought proper to be more particular, They entreated 
him not to defer the entering into ſuch alliances as might 
attain that great end: And in caſe war with the French 
King ſhould be the reſult of his meaſures, they promiſed 
to grant him all the aids and ſupplies, which would ena- 
ble him to ſupport the honour and intereſt of the nation. 


The king was alſo more particular, in his reply. He 


told them, that the only way to prevent danger, was to 
put him in a condition to make preparations for their ſe- 
curity. This meſſage was underſtood to be a demand 
of money. The Parliament accordingly empowered 
the king to borrow on the additional exciſe 200,000 
pounds, at ſeven per cent: A very ſmall ſum indged ; 
but which they deemed ſufficient, with the ordinary re- 
venue, to equip a good ſquadron, and thereby put the na- 


tion in ſecurity, till farther reſolutions were taken. 


Bur this conceſſion fell far ſhort of the King's ex- 
pectations. He therefore informed them, that unleſs 


they granted him the ſum of 600,000 pounds upon new 


funds, it would not be poſſible for him, without expoſing 
the nation to manifeſt danger, to ſpeak or act thoſe 
things, which would anſwer the end of their ſeveral 
addreſſes. The Houſe took this meſſage into conſide- 
ration: But before they came to any reſolution, the 
King ſent for them to W where he told them, 
5 upon 
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-P. upon the word of a King, that they ſhould not repens 


any truſt, which they would repoſe in him for the 


. fafety of his kingdoms ; that he would not for any con- 
| fideration break credit with them, or employ their mo- 


ney to other uſes, than thoſe for which they intended it; 
but that he would not hazard, either his own ſafety 


or theirs, by taking any vigorous meaſures, or forming 


new alliances, till he was in a better condition, both 
to defend his ſubjects, and offend his enemies. This 


ſpeech brought affairs to a ſhort iſſue. The King re- 


Parlia- 


ment's di- 


quired them to truſt him with a large ſum : He pawned 
his royal word for their ſecurity : They muſt either 
run the riſque of loſing their money, or endanyer thoſe 
alliances they had projected, and at the ſame time de- 
clare to all the world the die diffrufſ of their ſo⸗ 
vereign. 

Bor there were many reaſons which mie the 
Houſe of Commons to put no truſt in his Majeſty, 


They conſidered, that the pretence of danger was ob- 


viouſly groundleſs; while the French were oppoſed by 
ſuch powerful alliances -on the continent, while the 
King was maſter of a good fleet at ſea, and while all 


His ſubjects were ſo heartily united in oppoſition to fo- 


reign enemies, That the only juſtifiable reaſon, there- 
fore, of the King's backwardneſs, was not the apprehen- 


fion of danger from abroad, but a diffidence, which he 


might perhaps have entertained of his Parliament; leſt, 
after engaging him in foreign alliances for carrying on 
a war, they ſhould take advantage of his neceſſities, 
and extort from him conceſſions dangerous to his royal 
dignity. That this Parliament, by their paſt conduct, 
had given no foundation for ſuch ſuſpicions, and were 


fo far from purſuing any ſiniſter ends, that they had 


granted ſupplies for the firſt Dutch war ; for maintain- 
ing the triple league, though concluded without their 
2 even for carrying on the ſecond Dutch war; ; which 


Wag 


tte public intereſt, That the real ground, therefore, of 
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was entered into contrary to their opinion, and contrary 
to the manifeſt intereſts of the nation. That on the 
other hand, the King had, by former meaſures, excited 


very reaſonable jealouſies in his people, and did with a 


bad grace require at preſent their truſt and confidence. 
That he had not ſcrupled to demand ſupplies for main- 
taining the triple league, at the very moment he was 
concerting meaſures for breaking it, and had accordingly 
employed to that purpoſe the ſupplies, which he had ob- 
tained by thoſe deluſive pretenſions. That his union 
with France, during the war againſt Holland, muſt have 
been founded on projects the moſt dangerous to his peo- 


ple; and as the ſame union was ſtill ſecretly maintained, 


it might juſtly be feared, that the ſame projects were 
not yet entirely abandoned. That the King could not 
ſeriouſly intend to proſecute vigorous meaſuxes againſt 
France; ſince he had ſo long remained entirely uncon- 


cerned during ſuch obvious dangers, and, till prompted 


by his Parliament, whoſe proper buſineſs it was not to 
take the lead in thoſe parts of adminiſtration, had ſuſ- 
pended all his activity. That if he really meant to enter 
mto a cordial union with his people, he would have 
taken the firſt ſtep, and have endeavoured, by putting 
fruſt in them, to reſtore that confidence, which he him- 


ſelf, by his raſh councils, had firſt violated, That it 


was in vain to aſk fo ſmall a ſum as 600,000 pounds, in 
order to ſecure him againſt the future attempts of the 
Parliament; ſince that ſum muſt ſoon be exhauſted by a 
war with France, and he muſt again fall into that depen- 


dance, which was become in ſome degree eflential to the 


conſtitution. That if he would form the neceſſary alli- 
ances, that ſum or a greater would inftantly be voted ; 
nor could there be any reaſon to dread, that the parlia- 
ment would immediately deſert meaſures, in-which they 
were engaged by their honour, their inclination, and 
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the King's s refuſal was neither apprehenſion of anger 


from foreign enemies, nor jealouſy of parliamentary en- 


eroachments; but a deſire of obtaining the . | 
which he intended, notwithſtanding his royal word, 


employ to other purpoſes. And that by uſing ſuch Air 


honourable means .to ſo ignoble an end, he rendered 
| himſelf. ſtill more unworthy the confidence of his 


| people, 
Tux Houſe of Corions were now regularly divided 


into two parties, the court and the country. Some were 


ſecretly given them ; a ſcandalous practice firſt begun by 


Clifford, a pernicious miniſter : But great numbers wers 
attached merely by inclination ; ſo far as they eſteemed the 


meaſures of the Court agreeable to the intereſts ofthe nation. 
+ Private views and faction had likewiſe drawn many into 


"the country party: But there were alſo many, who had no 
other object than the public good; Theſe diſintereſted 


members on both ſides fluctuated between the parties; and 


gave the ſuperiority ſometimes to the Court, ſometimes to 


the - oppoſition . In the prefent emergence, a general 
diſtruſt of the King prevailed ; and the Parliament re- 


' ſolved not to hazard their money; in expectation of alli- 


ances, which, they believed; were never intended to be 


formed, Inſtead: of granting the ſupply, they voted an 


_ addreſs, wherein © they beſought his majeſty to enter 
into a league, offenſive and defenſive, with the States 


l General of the United Provinces, againſt the growth 


6 and power of the French King and for the preſerva- 
< tion of the Spaniſh Netherlands; and to make fuch 
& other alliances with the confederates as ſhould appear 
* fit and uſeful to that end. They ſupported their ad- 


vice with reaſons; and promiſed ſpeedy” and plentiful 
| ſupplies, for preſerving his Majeſty's e 
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of the public. The King pretended * anger © LET 
at this addreſs, which he repreſented as a dange- Faw 2? 
rous encroachment upon his prerogative. He reproved 2677. 
the Commons in very a mien. 5 
immediately to be adjourned. | th of May, 
Ir is certain, that this was the critical moment, when Wes. 
the King both might with eaſe have preſerved the ba- 
lance of power in Europe, which it has fince coſt this 
iſland an infinite profuſion of blood and treafure to re- 
ſtore, and might by perſeverance have at laſt regained, 
in ſome tolerable meaſure, after all paſt errors, the con- 
ſdence of his people. This opportunity being neglected, 
the wound became incurable ; and notwithſtanding his 
momentary appearances of vigour againſt France and po- 
pery, and their momentary inclinations ta rely on his 
faith; he was ſtill believed to be at bottom engaged in 
the ſame intereſt, and they ſoon relapſed. into diſtruſt and 
jealouſy, The ſecret memoirs of that reign, which have 
been fince publiſhed , prove beyond a doubt, that the 
King had at this time concerted meaſures with France, 
and had no intention to enter into a war in favour of the 
allies. He had entertamed no view, therefore, even 
when he payned his Roy AL WoRD to his people, than 
to procure a grant of money; and he trufted, that, 
while he eluded their expectations, he could not after- 
wards want pretences for palliating his conduct. 
NecoTIAaTIONS mean white were carried on between 
France and Holland, and an eyentual treaty was con- 
cluded ; that is, all their differences were adjuſted, pro- 
vided they could afterwards fatisfy their allies on both 
fides, But this work, though in appearance difcult, 


Such as the letters, which paſſed betwixt Danby and Montague, the 
King's ambaſſador at Paris; Temple's Memoirs, and his Letters. In theſe 
haſt, we ſee-that the King never mode any propoſals of terms but what were . 
advantageous to France, and the prince of Orange believed them to have 
hecn always concerted with che French embaſſador. Vol. i. . 
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ene. ſeemed to ** extremely forwarded, by farther bad ſucs 

"was ceſſes on the part of the confederates, and by the 

= - r impatience of the Hollanders; when a. new 

_ event happened, which promiſed a more proſperous iſſue 

Þ =, ** to the quarrel with France, and revived extremely the 

7 hopes of all the Engliſh; who underſtood the intereſts of 

their country: SY 

Tun King ſaw, ith eegrets; dhe 9 teen 

tents; which prevailed in the nation, and which ſeemed 

every day to augment upon him. Strongly deſirous by 

his natural temper to be eaſy himſelf; and to make every 

body elſe eaſy, he ſought expedients to appeaſe thoſe 

murmurs, which, as they were very diſagreeable for the pre- 

ſent, might in their conſequences prove extremely dan- 

gerous. He knew, that, during the late war with Hol. 

land, the malecontents at home had made applications to the 

prince of Orange: and if he continued ſtill to negle& 

the prince's intereſts, and to thwart the inclinations of 

his people, he apprehended leſt their common complaints 

ſhould cement a laſting union between them. He ſaw; 

that the religion of the Duke inſpired the nation with 

very diſmal apprehenſions ; and though he had obliged 

his brother to allow the young princeſſes to be educated 

28h in the proteſtant faith, ſomething farther, he thought, 

= was requiſite, in order to ſatisfy the nation. He enter- 

= tained therefore propoſals for marrying the prince to the 

1 lady Mary, the eldeſt princeſs, and heir apparent to the 

crown (for the duke had no male iſſue.) And he hoped; 

by ſo tempting. an offer, to engage him entirely in his 

intereſts. A peace he propoſed to make; ſuch as would 

ſatisfy France, and ſtill preſerve his connexions with that 

ctown : And he intended to ſanctify it by the approba- 
tion of the prince, whom he found to be extremely re- 

vered in England, and reſpected throughout all -Europe: 

b p All the reaſons for this alliance were ſeconded by the 

1 0 ſollicitations of D and alfo of 9 Wes: was 
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Newmarket. He would have entered immediately upon _—_ 


to the uſual ſentiments of perſons of his rank, he placed 
à great part of happineſs in domeſtic ſatisfaction, and 
would not, upon any conſideration of intereſt or poli- 


he had a double tye upon him, and might ſafely make 


| faiv, he ſaid; from the fituation of affairs, that his allies 


love and ambition, to win him to compliance. One day, 2 


ſaid, muſt chuſe the terms, on which they ſhould; here- 
after live together: He was (ſure it muſt be like the 
greateſt friends or the greateſt enemies: And he deſired N 


tentions. Cbarles was firuck with his menace, and 


> 


ent rs 1. 832 
it d ass i gl: And Charles at laſt 


* CHAP, 
permiſſion to the prince, when _— ſhould be 22 


Tun King very graciouſly received bis nephew at 10th of Oe. 


buſineſs ; but the prince deſired firſt to be ps 5,29 
with the lady Mary : N 


tics; match himſelf with a perſon difagreeable to him. 
He was introduced to the princeſs, whom he found in 
the bloom of youth, 'and extremely amiable both in her 
perſon and her humour: The King now thought, that 


account of his compliance with every propoſal :, He was 
ſurprized to find the prince decline all diſcourſe of buſi- 
neſs, and refuſe to concert 'ahy terms for the general 
peace, till his marriage ſhould be finiſhed. He well fore- 


were likely to have hard terms; 3 | 
poſe himſelf to the reproach of having ſacrificed their in 

tereſts to promote his own purpoſes. Charles till 2 
lieved; notwithſtanding the cold, ſevere manner of the 
prince, that he would abate of this rigid punctilio of ho- 
nour; and he protracted the time, hoping by his own 
inſinuation and addreſs, as well as by the allurements of 


Temple found the prinoe in very bad humour, repent- 
ing that he had ever come to England, and reſolute in a 
few days to leave it: But before he went, the King, he 


Temple to inform his Maſter next morning of theſe in- 
Vo. VIII, D foreſaw 


1 
the prince 
of Orange 


peace. 


$ 2 
8. 
x 

23d of Octo- 


ber. 


| with the 2 
lady Mary, 


© wid How the üer $ 1 would e | 
by the people. He reſolved, therefore, immediately to 


yield with a good grace; and having paid a compliment 
bo to his Ade 8 ten he told 182 * the mar- 


Duke of it, 28 of an Ar already reſolved wi The duke 
ſeemed ſurprzed; but yielded a prompt obedience + 


; Which, he ſaid, was his. conſtant maxim to whatever 
he found to be the King's pleaſure. No meaſure during 


this reign gave ſuch general ſatisfaction. All: parties 


ſtrove who ſhould moſt. applaud it. And even Arlington, 
who had been kept out of the ſecret, told the prince, 


258 6 That ſome' things, good in themſelves, were ſpoiled 
3 by. the manner of doing them, as ſome things bad 
66 were mended by it; but he would confeſs, that this 


cc was a thing ſo good in itſelf, thit the manner of do- 
ee ing it could not ſpoil iti. e 


Tus marriage was à great am to Bowis who, 
being accuſtomed. to govern every thing in the Engliſh 


Court, now found ſo important a ſtep taken, not only 


without his conſent, but without his knowlege or parti- | 
cipation. A conjunction of England with the allies, and 


à vigorous war in oppoſition to French ambition, were 


the conſequences immediately expected, both abroad and 


at home: But to check theſe ſanguine expectations, the 


ing, a few days after the marriage, prolonged . the ad- 


Jjournment oi the Parliament from the third of Decem- 


ber to the fourth of April. This term was too late for 


2 granting fupplies, . or making preparations for war ; and 


. 
. * 


1 


5 Plan of 


could be choſen by the King for no other reaſon, but as 
nan atonement to France for his conſent to the marriage. 
Tu King, however, entered into conſultations with 
the prince, together with Danby. and Temple, con- 


cerning tlie terms which it would be-pruper to require 
of France. After ſome debate, it was agreed, that 
S. n ſhould reſtore Lorrain to the Duke ; with Tour- 

| : "(i may, 
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good frontier for Flanders. The prince inſiſted much, 


that Franchecomts ſhould likewiſe be. reſtored; and 
Charles thought, that becauſe he had patrimonial eſtates 
of great value in that province, and deemed his property 


more ſecure in the hands of Spain, he was engaged by 


ſuch views to be obſtinate in that point: But the prince 
very generouſiy declared, that to procure but one good 
town to the Spaniards. in Flanders, he would willingly 
abandon all thoſe poſſeſſions. As the King ſtill inſiſted 


on the impoſſibility, of wreſting Franchecomts from 
Lewis, the prince was obliged to ſubmit. 


 NoTwiTHSTANDING this conceſſion to France; the - 


plated peace. was favourable. to the allies ;. and it was 
a ſufficient, indication of vigour in the King, that he had 


given his aſſent to it. He farther agreed to ſend over a 
miniſter inſtantly to Paris, in order to propoſe theſe 4 
terms. This miniſter . was to enter into no treaty : 

He was to allow but two days, for the acceptance or. re- 


fuſal of the terms: Upon the expiration of theſe, he was 
immediately to return: And in caſe of refuſal, the King 


promiſed immediately to enter into the confederacy. To 


carry ſo imperious a meſſage, and fo little expected from 


the Engliſh Court, Temple was the perſdn pitched on, 
whoſe declared averſion to the French intereſt was not 
likely to make him fail of vigour and e in the 


execution of his commiſiou. : 
Bur Charles next day felt a 1 in this Pit umed 


ö vigour. Inſtead of Temple he diſpatched the earl of Fe- 


verſham, a creature of the Duke' s, and a F renchman by 


birth: And he faid, chat the meſlage being harſh in it- 
ſelf, it was necdlels to aggravate it by a  difagreeable 
meſlenger, The prince left London; and the King, 
at his departure, aſſured him, that he never would 


abate. in the. leaſt point of the ſebeme concerted, 
D 2 aud 


1 
'® 


| 1 Valenciennes, Conde, Aeth, Charleroi, Courtray, 0 34” P. 
A Ougenarde, and Binche 55 Spain, in order to form a \ . 
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e 4 . w_ would enter into war with Lewis, if he tefulel 


7. 1 cds 60 1 with ſeeming tic 
| Negotia- and complacency. He told Feverſham, that the King of 

/ Þ N England well Knew, that he might always be maſter of 
5 dme peace; but ſome of the towns in Flanders, it ſeemed 
Very hard to demand, eſpecially Tournay, upon whoſe 
— © fortifications ſuch immenſe ſums had been expended : 
He would therefore take ſome ſhort time to conſider of 

| an anſwer. Feverſham ſaid, that he was limited to two 
days ſtay : But when that time was elapſed, he was pre- 
voailed with to ſtay ſome few days longer; and he came 
away at laſt without. any poſitive anſwer. Lewis ſaid; 
that 15 hoped his brother would not break with him for 
one or two towns: And with regard to them too, he 
would ſend orders to his ambaſſador at London to treat 
with the King himſelf. Charles was ſoftened by the 
ſoftneſs of France; and the blow was thus artfully 

_ eluded; The French ambaſſador, "Barilton, owned, Tn 
laſt, that he had orders to yield all except Tournay, and: 
even to treat about ſome equivalent for that fortreſs, if 
the King abſolutely inſiſted upon it. The prince was 
gone, who had given ſpirit to the Engliſh Court; and 

the negotiation began to thaw out ints * and 7 

turns from Paris. 

By intervals, however, the King Py; rouze himſelf; | 
and ſhow (till ſome firmnefs-and reſolution. Finding that . 
affairs were not likely to come to any concluſion with. 
France, the Parliament, notwithſtanding the long ad- 

Journment, was affembled on the fifteenth of January ;- 
a very unuſual meaſure, and capable of giving alarm to 
the French Court. Temple was ſent for to the coun- 
cil, and the King told him, that he intended he ſhould 
80 to Holland, in order to form a treaty of alliance with: 
the States; and that the purpoſes of it ſhould be, like- 
the triple * to force both France ang * to ac 

_ cet 
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cept of the terms propoſed. Temple. was forry to find CHAP, _ 

this act of vigour qualified by ſuch a regard to France. 2 xD "Rs 

and by ſuch an appearance of indifference and neutra- r. 

lity between the parties. He told the King, that the re- 

folution agreed on, was to begin the war in conjunc- = 

tion with all the confederates, in caſe of no direct and 

immediate anſwer from France: That this meaſure 

would ſatisfy the prince, the allies, and the people of 
England; advantages which could not be expected from 

ſuch an alliance with Holland alone: That France 

would be diſobliged, and Spain Hkewiſe; nor would 

the Dutch be ſatisſied with ſuch a faint imitation of the - 

triple league, a meaſure concerted when they were BE 

_ equally at peace with both parties. For theſe reaſons, ; 

Temple declined the employment; and Laurence Hyde, 

ſecond” ſon to mee Clarendon, was ſent in his 

lace. : 

1 Tur prince of Wan was ſurprized to abfarve ſuch 1678. 
ſymptoms of weakneſs and vigour conjoined in the Engliſh 
councils, He was reſolved, however, to make the beſt of 

à meaſure, which he did not approve ; and as Spain ſe- 

cretly conſented, that her ally ſhould'form a league, 

which was ſeemingly directed againſt her as well as 
France, but which was to fall only on the latter, the 
States concluded the "Oy in the terms ne by the Sth of Ja- 
King. 

| 2 — the Engliſh Parliament met, after ſome 
new delays; and the King was aſtoniſhed, that, not- r 
withſtanding all the reſolute meaſures, which, he 

thought, he had taken, great diſtruſt and jealouſy and 
diſcontent were apt, at intervals, ſtill to prevail among 
the members. Though in his ſpeech he had allowed, 
that a good peace could no longer be expected from ne- 
gotiation, and aſſured them, that he was reſolved to en- 
ter into war for that purpoſe; the Commons did not for- 
r in their reply e very harſh and even 
D 3 unrea- 
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and would enter into war with Lewis, if he tech 


Lewis received the meſſage with ſeeming adit 


England well Knew, that he might always be maſter of | 


the peace; but ſome of the towns in Flanders, it ſeemed 


very hard to demand, eſpecially Tournay, upon whoſe 


fortifications ſuch immenſe ſums had been expended : 


He would therefore take ſome ſhort time to conſider of 


an anſwer, Feverſham ſaid, that he was limited to two 
days ſtay : But when that time was elapſed, he was pre- 


voailed with to ftay ſome few days longer; and he came 
| away at laſt without any poſitive anfwer.. Lewis ſaid; 


that he hoped his Wake would not break with him for 
one or two towns: And with regard to them too, he 
would ſend orders to his ambaſſador at London to treat 


with the King himſelf. Charles was ſoftened by the 


ſoftneſs of ' France; and the blow was thus: artfully 


eluded; The French ambaſſador, Barilton, owned, at 


laſt, that he had orders to yield all except Tournay, and: 


even to treat about ſome equivalent for that fortreſs, if 


the King abſolutely inſiſted upon it. The prince was 


gone, who had given ſpirit to the Engliſh Court; and 

the negotiation began to thaw: out into es: and tg- - 

turns from Paris. 
By intervals, however, the King comld rouze himſelf; | 


and ſhow (till ſome firmnefs-and reſolution. Finding that . 


affairs were not likely to come to any concluſion with. 
France, the Parliament, notwithſtanding the long ad- 


| Journment, was affembled” on the fifteenth of January; 


a very unuſual meaſure, and capable of giving alarm to 
the French Court. Temple was ſent for to the coun- 
cil, and the King told him, that he intended he ſhould' 
go to Holland, in order to form a treaty of alliance with 
the States; and that the purpoſes of it ſhould be, like“ 
[the triple gee to force both France and Spain to ac- 
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cept of the terms propoſed. Temple. was forry to find CHAP. 
this act of vigour qualified by ſuch a regard to France, 2 2 3 
and by ſuch an appearance of indifference and neutra- 1677. 
Hity between the parties. He told the King, that the re- 
ſolution agreed on, was to begin the war in conjunc- 
tion with all the confederates, in caſe of no direct and 
immediate anſwer from France : That this meaſure 
would ſatisfy the prince, the allies, and the people of 
England; advantages which could not be expected from 
ſuch an alliance with Holland alone: That France 
would be diſobliged, - and Spain likewiſe; nor would 
the Dutch be fatisfied with ſuch a faint imitation Was .-, 
triple league, a meaſure concerted when they were b 
equally, at peace with both parties. For theſe reaſons, 
Temple declined the employment; and Laurence Hyde, 
ſecond” fon to mee Clarendon, was ſent in his 
. ; 
l Tur prince of Drawn was ſurprizhd to obſerve ſuch 2678. 
| ſymptoms of weakneſs and vigour conjoined in the Engliſh 
councils, He was reſolved, however, to make the beſt of 
à meaſure, which he did not approve ; and as Spain ſe- 
cretly conſented, that her ally ſhould form a league, 
which was ſeemingly directed againſt her as well as 
France, but which was to fall only on the latter, the 5 
States concluded the . in the terms Amt by thi Sth of Ja- 
King. 
MAVI E, the Engliſh Parliament met, after ſome 2 
new delays; and the King was aſtoniſhed, that, not- 28th of - 
withſtanding all the reſolute meaſures, which, he | 
thought, he had taken, great diſtruſt and jealouſy and 
diſcontent were apt, at intervals, till to prevail among 
the members. Though in his ſpeech he had allowed, 
that a good peace could no longer be expected from ne- 
gotiation, and aſſured them, that he was reſolved to en- 
ter into war for that purpoſe ; the Commons did not for- 
hour wrinſere 4 in their reply ſeveral very barſh and even 
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"ſeemed penitent, and voted, chat they would aſſiſt his Ma- 
jeſty in the proſecution of the. war. A fleet of ninety 
ſail, an army of thirty thouſand men, and a million of 
money were alſo voted. Great difficulties were made by 
the Commons with regard to the army, which thie 
Heuſe, judging by paſt meaſures, believed to be intended 
more againſt the liberties of England than againſt the 
progreſs of the French Monarch. To this perilous ſitu- 


ation had the King reduced both himſelf and the nation. 


In all debates, ſevere ſpeeches were made, and were re- 
ceived with a ſeeming approbation: The Duke and the 


treaſurer began to be apprehenſive of impeachments-: 
Many motions againſt the King's miniſters were loſt by 
a very ſmall majority: The Commons appointed a day 

to conſider the ſtate. of the kingdom with regard to po—- 


pery: And they even went ſo far as to vote, that, how 6 
urgent ſoever the occaſion, they would lay no farther 
charge on the people, till ſecured againſt the prevalence 


of the catholic party. In ſhort, the Parliament were 


impatient for war whenever the King ſeemed averſe to 
it; but grew ſuſpicious of ſome ſiniſter deſign ſo ſoon as 
he complied with their pat * We to enter 
into their meaſures. 5 
Tux King was enraged at this Iaſt vote He Re. Hd 


ed Temple with his popular notions, as he termed them; 


and aſked him how he thought the Houſe of Commons 
© could be truſted for carrying on the war, ſhould it be en- 


| tered on, when in the very commencement they made 
| ſuch declarations. The uncertainties indeed of Charles's 


conduct were ſo multiplied, and the jealouſies on both 
ſides ſo incurable, that even thoſe who approached 


8 -neareſt- the ſcene of action could not determine, whe- 


ther the King ever ſeriouſiy meant to enter into war, or 
whether, if he did, the Houſe of Commons would 
IE" have taken advantage of his neceſſities, and 
% made 
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nat bm prac fps by « great enges of ti ena. 


authority *. 
' T King 7 Where FEA to avail himſelf of © 


Ill the advantages; which-theſe diſtractons aForded him. 


185 


By his emiſſaries, he repreſented to the Dutch, the un- 


certainty of their dependance on England; where an in- 


dolent King, averfe to all war, eſpecially with France, 


and irreſolute in his meaſures, was actuated only by the 


uncertain breath of a facłious Parliament. To the ariſto- 


cratic faction, he remarked the danger of the Prince's 
alliance with the Royal Family of England, and revived 


theit apprehenſions, leſt,” in imitation of his father, who. 


had been honoured with the ſame alliance, he ſhould vio- 
lently attempt to enlarge his- authority, and enflaye his 
native country. In order to ſecond theſe motives with 
| ſome farther terrors, he himſelf took the field very early 
in the ſpring; and after threatning Luxembourg, Mons, 
and Namur, he ſat down ſuddenly before Ghent and 


Ypres, and in a few weeks made himſelf maſter of both 


places. - This ſucceſs gave great alarm to the Hollanders, 


| who were no wiſe ſatisfied with the conduct of England, 


.or with the ambiguous treaty. lately concluded; and it 
quickened all their paces towards an accommodation. 

IMMEDIATELY after the Parliament had voted the 
ſupply,” the King bega to inliſt forces; and ſuch was 
the ardour of the Engliſh for a war with France, that an 
army of above 20,000 men, to the aſtoniſhment of all 
Europe, were compleated in a few weeks. Three thou- 


ſand men, under the duke of Monmouth, were ſent - 


over to ſecure Oſtend: Some regiments. were recalled 
from the French ſervice : A fleet was fitted out with 
great diligence : And a quadruple alliance was projected 
between England, Holland, Spain, and the Emperor. 
Bur theſe vigorous meaſures received a ſudden damp 


from a paſſionate addreſs of the lower 3 ; in WINE | 


* Temple, vol. L p. 46 . 
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3 er. they juſtified all their paſt proceedings, that had given 
Ln lifguit to the King; deſired to be acquainted with the - 
1 2678, meaſures taken by him; prayed him to diſmiſs evil 

| counſellors; and named in particular the duke pf Lau- 
derdale, on whoſe removal they ſtrenuouſly inſiſted. 
The King told them, that their addreſs was fo extrava- 
giant, that he was not willing ſpeedily to give it the an- 
ſwer, 'which it deſeryed. And he began again to lend 
an ear to the propoſals of France, who offered him great 
ſums of money, if he would conſent to their en | 


ment would for ever diſappoint the allies in their hopes of 
ſuccour from England. Orders were ſent him by the 

States to go to the French King at Ghent, and concert 
the terms of a general treaty, as well as procure a pre- 
ſent truce for ſix weeks. The terms agreed on were 
F meh worſe for the Spapiards, * thoſe * by 
the 
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advantageous peace with the allies. 
Tuer, though preſſed by the King, refuſed to 


| have any concern in ſo diſhonourable a negotiation : But 
he informs us, that the King ſaid, there was one arti- 

cle propoſed, which ſo. incenſed him, that, as long as he 
| lived, he would never forget it. Sir William goes na 


farther ; but the editor of his works, the famous. Dr, 


Swift, ſays, that the F rench, before they would agree. 


to any payment, required as a peelimicnry, that the King 


ſhould engage never to keep aboye 8000 regular troops in 
+, bis three kingdoms. Charles broke into a paſſion, 
. Cod's-6ſh,” ſaſd he, his uſual oath, Does my 


<« brother of France think to ſerye me thus? Are all hig 


“ promiſes to make me abſolute maſter of my people 
come to this? Or does he think that s thing e 
done with eight thouſand men ? Fs. 

Van BEveRrNING was the Dutch ankle; at Ni. 


meguen, 2 man of great authority with the States. He 
was very eager for peace, and was perſwaded, that the 


© reluQtance.of the King and the jealouſies of the Parlia- 
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the King and the Prince of Orange. in teme ſome e N 
of them of no great importance, were to be reſtored to 
them: But Ypres, Condé, Valenciennes, and Tour- 4% 
ee ee eee mere eee | 
tier, were to remain with France, 

GREAT murmurs aroſe in England when it was 
known, that Flanders was to be left in fo defenceleſs a 
condition. The chief complaints were levelled againſt 
the King, who, by his concurrence at firſt, by his favour 
afterwards, and by. his delays at laſt, had raiſed the 
power of France to ſuch an enormous height, that it 
threatened the general liberties of Europe. Charles, 
uneaſy under theſe imputations, dreading the conſe- 
quence of loſing the affections of his ſubjects, and per- 
haps diſguſted with the ſecret article propoſed by France, 
began to wiſh heartily for war, which, he hoped, word Ws 
have reſtored him to his antient popularity. 49 

Ax opportunity very unexpectedly offered itſelf for his 
diſplaying theſe” new diſpoſitions. While the ambaſſa- 
dors at Nimeguen were concerting the terms of 'a gene- 
ral treaty, the marquis de Balbaces, the Spaniſh ambaſſa- 
dor, aſked the ambaſſadors of France, at what time 
France intended to reſtore the fix towns in Flanders. 
They made no difficulty of declaring, that the King, 
their maſter, being obliged to ſee an entire reſtitution 
made to the Swedes of all they had loſt in the war, 
could not evacuate theſe towns, till that Crown had re- 
ceived ſatisfaction ; and that this detention of places 
was the — dvenemot tr ts; wins 
to accept of the peace, | 

Tux States immediately gave the King dntelligetice of 
a pretenſion, which might be attended with ſuch dange- 
rous conſequences. The king was both furprized and 
angry. He immediately diſpatched Temple to concert 
— nar, Wo for oppoſing France. . 


de eee a treaty, * Lewis july, 
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ener. was obliged to declare within ſixteen after the date, that 

„ 46 would preſently evacuate the towns: And in'caſe of 

1485678. * his refuſal, Holland Was engaged to continue the war, 

= :' and: England immediately to declare againſt nn in 
| _ : e with the whole Corfederaty: þ IH 

—_..- Alt theſe warlike meaſures were ſo little ſcconded by 

13 | the Parliament, where even the French miniſters were 
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ſuſpected of carrying, on ſome intrigues, that the Com- 
mons renewed their former jealouſies againſt the King, 
and voted the army immediately to be diſbanded. The 
King by a meſſage repreſented the danger of diſarming 
before peace was concluded; and he recommended to 


2. 


— 
— 


their conſideration, whether he could honourably recall 3 
| 2 his forces from thoſe towns in Flanders, which had put a 
=_. — themſelves under his protection, and which had at pre- Wl 
. ſent no other means of defence. The Commons agreed 
1 do prolong the term with regard to theſe forces. Every ll ; 
_ :-- - thing indeed in Europe wore the appearance of war. p 
1 Prance had poſitively declared, that ſhe would not eya- |: 
| IC -  cuate the towns before the requiſite ceſſion was made 2 
I ta Sweden; and her honour ſeemed now engaged to ſup- 
port that declaration. Spain and the Empire, extremely n 
= diſguſted with the terms of peace, impoſed by Holland, Wl «i 
—_ -.. _. faw with pleaſure the proſpect of a powerful ſupport from Ml þ 
1 the new reſolutions of Charles. Holland itſelf encou -t 
aged by the Prince of Orange and his party, was not Wl 
EE  diſpleaſed to find that the war would be renewed on more 
equal terms. The allied army under that Prince was ap- d 
proaching towards Mons, then blockaded by France. An 
conſiderable body of Engliſh forces under the Wake of i 
Monmouth, were ready to join him. i 
__ -» CHARLEs uſually paſſed a great part of nis time in * 8 
women's apartments, particularly thoſe of the _— ti 
of Portſmouth; where, among other gay company, he W © 
often met with Barillon, the French ambaſſador, a man of MW d 
mp 9 who . all the amuſa· I + 
1 | 5 any =" | Fs as Vet y"_ 1 
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nents of chat inglorious; but agreeable monarch. ws 
the charms of this ſauntering eaſy life, which, during the 
latter part of his life, attached Charles to his miſtreſſes. 

By the inſinuations of Barillon and the dutcheſs of Portſ- 


which inſtantly changed the face of affairs in Europe. 
One du Cros, a French fugitive monk, was ſent to 
Temple, directing him to apply to the Swediſh ambaſlas 


dor, and perſwade him not to inſiſt on the conditions re- 
quired by France, but to ſacriſice to general peace thoſe 


intereſts of Sweden. Du Cros, Who had ſecretly re⸗ 
ceived inſtructions from Barillon, publiſhed every where 
in Holland the commiſſion, with which he was intruſted; 
and all men took the alarm. It was concluded, that 
Charles's ſudden alacrity for war was as ſuddenly extin- 
guiſhed, and that no ſteady meaſures could ever be taken 
with England. The King afterwards, when he faw Tem- 
ple, treated this important matter in railleryz and faid 
laughing, _ _ e _ ew __ ene Wenk 
Ws 1-1 d- 2 

Tur negethasemv ee at nene ſtill conti- 
nued; and the French ambaſſadors ſpun out the time, till 
the morning of the fatal day, which, by the late treaty 


between England and Holland, was to determine, whe- 
ther a ſudden peace or a long war was to have place in 


Chriſtendom. - The French ambaſſadors came then to 
Van Beverning, and told him, that they had received or- 


ders to conſent to the evacuation of the towns, and im- 


mediately to conclude and ſign the peace. Van Bevern- 
ing might have refuſed compliance, becauſe it was now 


J impoſſible to procure the conſent and concurrence of 


Spain; but he had entertained ſo juſt an, idea of the fluc- 
tuations in the Engliſh councils, and was ſo much alarm- 
ed by the late commiſſion given to du Cros, that he 
deemed it fortunate for the Republic to conclude on any 
We een e e an 
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mouth, an order was, in an unguatded hour, procured; 
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= ar. very Ul ſupported. The papers were inſtantly dan wy; 


and ſigned by the miniſters of France and Holland be- 


3 © tween eleven and twelve a clock at night. By this treaty, 


France ſecured the poſſeſſion of Franchecomte, together 


with Cambray, Aire, St. Omer, Valenciennes, Tour- 
nay, Ypres, Bouchaine, Caſſel, &c. and reſtored to 
Spain only eee ene Aeth, Daun 
and Limbourg. 


NꝝxTr day Temple We an aſk from: England 


| which brought the ratifications of the treaty lately con · 
_ cluded with the States, with orders immediately to pro- 


ceed to the exchange of them, Charles was now returned 
to his former inclinations for war with France. | 
VAN BeveRNniING was loudly exclaimed againſt by the 
ambaſſadors of the allies at Nimeguen, eſpecially thoſe of 
Brandenburg and Denmark, whoſe maſters were obliged 


buy the treaty to reſtore all their acquiſitions. The mini- 
ſters of Spain and the Emperor were ſullen and diſ- 
guſted; and all men hoped, that the States, importuned 
and encouraged by continual ſollicitations from England, 
would diſavow their ambaſſador, and renew the war. The 
Prince of Orange even took a very extraordinary ſtep, 
in order to engage them to that meafure ; or perhaps to 


give vent to his-own ſpleen and reſentment, Thy day 
after ſigning the peace at Nimeguen, he attacked the 
French army at St. Dennis near Mons; and gained ſome 
advantage over Luxembourg, who reſted ſecure on the 


- faith of the treaty, and concluded the war to be finiſhed. 
ON The Prince knew, at leaſt had reaſon to believe, that 
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the peace was ſigned, though it had not been formally | 


notified to him; and he here ſacrificed wantonly, -with: 


out a proper motive, the lives of many brave men on 
both ſides, wn rer in this 8 9 woe well Nr 
| action. 9 | 


1 amn er with u wb a. derade the 


| States to div Van * and the King pro 


miſco, 


He eee eee 


55 miſed, that England, if ſhe | might depend on Holland, 
e« WT would immediately declare — and would purſue it, 


„ dn France was reduced to reaſonable conditions. Charles 


er ¶ at preſent went farther than words. He hurried on the 
r- Wl embarkation of his army for Flanders, and all his prepa- 


to Wl rations wore a hoſtile appearance. But the States had 


it; been too often deceived to truſt him any longer. They 


WH catificd the treaty ſigned at Nimeguen; and all the other 
d, powers of Europe were at laft, after much clamour and 1 


n- Wl many dilguſts, ge: to e of the terms preſcribed 
0+ Wl to them. 


which ambition can afford. His miniſters and negotia- 


4 


CHAP. 


mon | 


Peace of 


eg Lewis had now reached the height of that glory, | 


he ll tors appeared as much ſuperior to thoſe of all Europe in 


of Ml the cabinet, as his generals and armies had been expe- 


red WM rienced in the field. A ſucceſsful war had been carried 
ni- on againſt an alliance, compoſed of the greateſt Poten- 
il. tates in Europe. Conſiderable conqueſts had been made, 


ied and his territories enlarged on every fide. An advanta- 


nd, geous peace was at Taft coneluded, where he had given 
he the law. Tue allies were fo enraged againſt each other, 
ep, chat they were not likely to cement ſoon in any new 
to Mronfederacy; And thus he had, during ſome years, a 

lay real and near proſpect of attaining the Monarchy of Eu- 


the dope, and of exceeding the Empire of Charlemagne, per- 


me baps equalling that of antient Rome. Had England con- 
the tinued much longer in the ſame condition, and under the 
ed, ame government, it is —— Rr that tis 


whoſe animoelity, rouzed by terror, mounted to a great 
height againſt that "rival nation. Inſtead of taking the 
ead in the affairs of Burope, Charles, they thought, had, 
eontrary to his own- honour and intereſt, ated a part 
eee ** — ud in all his 

2 5 mca- 


* 9 


dould have falled of his purpoſe. 
n ir proportion 4s "theſe ciroumitantes exalted de 
th, French, they excited indignation among the Engliſn, 


4 


. uts ron or. GAEAT-RMTAIN. 
| 4 
8 HA ur, ſures had either no Due at all, or ſuch as was highly 
7 criminal and dangerous. While Spain, Holland, the 
. . Emperor, the Princes of Germany called aloud on Eng: 
Eo, to lead. them to victory and to liberty, ande con. 
C ſpired to raiſe her to a ſtation more gloxious t than ſhe had 
3 ever before attained ; ber Ling, from mean, pecuniary 
„ 9 had ſecretly ſold his alliance. to.Leyis, and wa 
3 del into an intereſt, contrary. to that of bis people 
—_— * Bis actiye ſchemes in conjunction with F rance were 
—- 2 MY * bighly pernicious. z. his, neutrality Was: e ignomini- 
g | . ous; and the jealous, refractory behayiour of the Parliz- 


| . mae, tough in itself dangerous, was, the.only remed 
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for ſo many greater ills, with which the public, from the 
miſguided councils of the King, was, ſo vearl threatens 


ed. Such were the diſpoſitions of men's minds at thel 


i 3 . concluſioi ion of the Peace of Nimeguen: And theſe diſpe 


1 fitions very ag prepared W for the Eveny 
A Wich followed. 


” e a WX muſt now return, to. be e Scotland * 


| 

| 
cots wad. | we. left in ſome diſorder, after the ſuppreſſion, of the i in- 
_.. 5 ſurrection i in 1606. The King, who at that time en. 
| | ET |  / deayoured to render himſelf popular in, England, adopt 
py ed like meaſures in Scotland, and he entruſted the go 
44, —_ _ Vernmentichiefly/ into the hands of Tweddale, and Si 
6 Robert Murray, men of prudence and moderation. T hek 
miniſters. made it their principal, occupation to compole 


- . © the. eligious: differences, which ran very high, and fo 


| = -- which ſcarce any modern nation, but the Dutch, had u 
—_ yet found out the proper remedy. ; As :rigour and rt: 
Es ſttaint had failed in Scotland, a ſcheme of comprebenſa 
IN Vas tried; by which it was propoſed, to diminiſh greatly 
| the authority of biſhops, to aboliſh their negative voic 
in the; eccleſiaſtical courts, and to leave them little more 

than the right of precedency among the preſbyters. Bu 

the zealots n 2 this ſchems 

_ „ 1. was by ſuch h 2 

4 . 


* 
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Should the ears and eyes of men be once reconciled. to the 


tion, they dreaded, would ſoon follow: The leaſt com- 
munication with unlawful and antichriſtian inſtitutions 


le mne King's miniſters at laſt perceived that they ſhould 


55 proſtitute the dignity of government, by making ad- 
It vances, to which. the wat Ad 3 es * | 


Is not to correſpond. 


1 


e as next project — — that of he EY 12 | 


the a0 of this ſcheme, the moſt popular of the ex- 


en pelled preachers, without requiring, any terms of ſub- 


tei miſſion to the eſtabliſhed, religion, were ſettled in vacant 


e churches; and ſmall; ſalaries. of about twenty pounds a 
uu year were offered to the reſt, till they ſhould otherwiſe be 


provided for- Theſe laſt refuſed the King's bounty, 
ich »nich they SF fidered as the wages of a criminal ſilence; 
in Even the former ſoon repented their compliance. The 
people, who had been accuſtomed to hear them rail 
againſt their ſuperiors, and preach to the times, as they 
called it, deemed their ſermons languid and ſpiritleſs, 


miſſion, which was ſtigmatized as eraſtianiſm. They 
gave them the appellation, not of miniſters of Chriſt, but 


church were commonly denominated the biſbeps curates. 
The preachers themſelves returned ji in a little time to 
their former practices, by which they hoped to regain 


riority, which no one, who has ever poſſeſſed it, will 


linquiſh. The conventicles multiplied daily in the Weſt: 
The clergy of the eſtabliſhed * were inſulted: 


nA LES. * 11] 0 
1 James endeavoured. to introduce 8 0 


name and habit of biſhops, the whole power of the func- 


they eſteemed, dangerous. and criminal; Touch not, taſte - 
not, handle not; this cry went out amongſt them And 


when deprived of theſe ornaments. Their uſual giſts, 
they thought, had left them, on account of their ſub- 


of the King's curates;, as the clergy of the eſtabliſhedd 


their former dominion over the minds of men; a ſupe- 


willingly, by any conſideration, be preyailed on to re- J 


The 


HAP. 
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E The laws wed aagated: e 
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daily in arms at their places of worſhip: And though 
they uſually diſperſed themſelves after religious ſervice, 
yet the government took a juſt alarm at ſeeing men, 
who were ſo entirely governed by their ſeditious teachers; 
dare co ſet authority at Yefiance, and during 2 time of 
ee to put themſelves in a military poſture. b ty 
Turn was here, it is apparent; in the political body, 


"ah _ day dangerous and inveterate; and the govern: | 
ment had tried every remedy, but the true one; to allay 


and correct it. An unlimited toleration, after ſects have 


5 _ Giffuſed themſelves and are firongly rooted,” is the only 


_ expedient, which: can allay their fervour, and-make' the 


civil union acquire a ſuperiority above religious diſtinc- 


tions. But as the operations of this regimen are com- 
monly very gradual; and at firſt imperceptible, vulgat 
© politicians are apt, for trat reaſon, to have recourſe to 


; | more hiſty and more dangerous remedies, It is obſerv- 


able too, that theſe non- conformiſts in Scotland neithet 
boffered nor demanded toleration; but laid claim to an 
entire ſuperiority, 'and'to the exereiſe of extreme rigout 
againſt their advefſaries. The covenant, which they ido- 
| lized; was à perſecuting, as well as a ſeditious band of 
ef ant the government, - inſtead of treating 
" them like madmen, who ſhould be ſoothed, Md flatters 
ed, and deceived into tranquillity, thought themſelves in- 
titled to a rigid obedience, and were too apt; from a mif- 
taken policy, to retaliate upon the —— ene 
erred from the ſpirit of enthuſiaſm: 


' - Amidittheſe diſturbances, a new parli Aken 


| Hled at Edinburgh *; and Lauderdale was ſent down com- 
miſfoner. The zealous preſbyterians, who were the 
chief patrons of liberty, were too obnoxious to reſiſt the 


meaſures! of the government 3 and the tyde fill ran 


— Rirong. in favour of monarchy. "The n had 
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berties of the kingdom. 
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W to get two adts paſſed, weh were of eng 
che utmoſt conſequence to the civil and eceleſiaſtical li- — 


By the one, it wus declared, 
that the ſettling all things with regard to the external 


government of the church was 4 right of the crown: 
That whatever related to eccleſiaſtical meetings mat- 


ters; and perſohs, were to be ordered, according to ſuch 
directions as the King ſhould'ſend to his Privy 


Council: 
And that theſe, being publiſhed by them, ſhould have 


the foree of laws. The other act regarded the militia, 


which the King by his own authority had two years be- 
fore eſtabliſhed, in placd of the ärmy which was broke. 
By this act, the militia Was ſettled to the . number of 
22000 men, who were to be conſtantly afmed, and re- 


| gularly diſciplined. And it Was farther enacted, that 


theſe” troops ſhould be held in reddinefs to march into 


England, Ireland, or any part of che King's dominions, 
for any cauſe in which his Majeſty's authority, power, 


or greatneſs was concerned; on receiving orders os 
from the King, but the Privy Council of Scotland: 

| Lauberbate boaſted extremely of his ſervices ih 
procuring theſe: two laws: The King by the former 
was rendered abſolute maſter of the church, and might 
legally, even by an edi, re-eſtabliſh, if he thought pro- 
per, the Catholic religion in Scotland: By the latter, 


be ſaw a powerful force ready at his call: He Had eyen 


the advantage of being able to diſguiſe his ordets under 


the name 6f the Privy Council; and in cafe of failure 


in his enterprises, could, by ſuch a pretence, apologize 


for his conduct to tlle Engliſh parliament. But in pro- 


pottion as: theſe laws were agreeable to tlie King, they 
gave alarm to the Engliſh Commons, and were the chief 
cauſe of thoſe redoubled attacks, which they made upon 
Lauderdale; Theſe attacks, however, ſerved only to for- 

tify him 1 in his intereſt with the King; and tho it is pro- 
bable, that the Scots militia, during the divided ſtate of 


Vor. VIII. N - that 
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Tod Kong in favour of monarchy. The commiſſioner had 
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daily in arms at their places of worſhip: And though 


yet the government took 2 juſt alarm at ſeeing men, 
_ - who were ſo entirely governed by their ſeditious teachers; 
| - re es fie anbordy at dehance, and during a time of 
„ Kill ee to put themſelves in a military poſture. Fs 
Turn was here; it is apparent; in the political body, 
a "* diſeaſe very dangerous and inveterate ; and the govern- 
ment had tried every remedy, but the true one; to allay 
And correct it. An unlimited toleration, after ſets have 
_ diffuſed themſelves and are firongly rooted, is the only 
|  - expedient, which can allay their fervour, and make the 
civil union acquire a ſuperiority above religious diſtinc- 
tions. But as che operations of this regimen are com- 
monly very gradual; and at firſt imperceptible, vulgat 
politieians are apt, for that reaſon, to have recourſe to 
more haſty and more dangerous remedies. It is obſerv- 
able too, that theſe non- conformiſts in Scotland neither 
| offered -nor-demanded toleration ; but laid claim to an 
entire ſuperiority, and to the exerciſe of extreme rigout 
againſt their adverſaries. The covenant, which they ido- 
Bed, was à perſecuting, as well as a ſeditieus band of 
econſederacy: and the government, inſtead of treating 
them like madmen, who ſhould be ſoothed, und flatter- 
ed, and deceived into tranquillity, thought themſelves in- 
_ titledto a rigid obedience, and were too apt; from a mif- 
taken policy, to retaliate upon the difſenters, e . 
erred from the ſpirit of enthuſtaſm. 
Amidſt theſe diſturbances, a new parli een 
bleed at Edinburgh *; and Lauderdale was ſent down com- 
_  tmiffioner, The zealous preſbyterians, who were che 
chief patrons of liberty, were too obnoxious to reſiſt che 
meaſures | of the government and the tyde fill, ran 
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a to get beo adds paſſed; which were bf eng: 
che utmoſt conſequerice to the civil and” eceleſiaſtical li- be" ach 
berties of the kingdom. By the one, it wis declared, 
that the ſettling all things with regard to the external 
government of the church was à right of the crown: 
That whatever related to eccleſiaſtical meetings; mat- 
ters; and perſonhs, were to be ordered, according to ſuch 
directions as the King ſnould ſend to his Privy Council: 
And that theſe, being publiſhed by them, ſhould have 
the foree of laws. The other act regarded the militia, 

which the King by his own authority had two years be- 
fore eſtabliſhed, in placs of the army which was broke. 
By this act, the niflitl Was ſettled to the fiumber of 
22000 men, who were to be conſtantliy armed, and re- 
gularly diſciplined. And it was farther enacted, that 
theſe” troops ſhould be held in readineſs to march into 
England, Ireland, or any part of the King's dominions, 
for any cauſe in which his Majeſty's authority, power, 
or greatneſs was concerned; on receiving orders Hot 
from the King, but the Privy Council of Scotland 
 Lauvberdate boaſted extremely of his ſervices ih 
procuririg theſe: two laws: The King by the forme? 
was rendered abſolute maſter of the church, and might 
legally, even by an edict, re-eſtabliſh, if he thought pro- 
per, the Catholic religion in Scotland: By the latter, 
- he ſaw a powerful force ready at his call: He Had even 
the advantage of being able to diſguiſe his ordets under 
the name 6f the Privy Council; and in cafe of failure 
in his enterprixes, could, by ſuch a pretence, apologize 
for his conduct to tlie Engliſh parliament. But in pro- 
pottion as. theſe laws were agreeable to the King, they 
gave alarm to the Engliſh Commons, and were the chief, 
cauſe of thoſe redoubled attacks, which they made upon 
Lauderdale. Theſe attacks, however, ſerved only to for- 
tiky him in his intereſt with the King; and tho it is pro- 
bable, that the Scots militia, during the divided ſtate of 
1 Vor. VIII. E tzhat 
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that 1 would. if matters had come to extremity, | 
have been of very little ſervice againſt England; yet 
did Charles regard the credit of it as a conſiderable yr 
port to his authority : And Lauderdale,. by degrees, be- 

came the prime or rather ſole. miniſter for Scotland. 
The natural indolence of the King diſpoſed him to give 
entire confidence to a man, who had ſo far extended the 


royal Prerogative, and who was ſtill een render 


it abſolutely uncontroulable. 


Ix a ſubſequent ſeſſion of the "Wie Parlamente, 2 


ſevere law was enacted againſt conventicles. Ruinous: 


fines were impoſed both on the preachers and hearers,, 
even if the meetings had been in houſes; but field con- 


venticles were ſubjected to the penalty of death and con- 


fiſcation of goods: Four hundred marks Scots were 
offered as a reward to thoſe who ſhould ſeize the crimi- 


nals; and they were indemnified for any ſlaughter, 
which they ſhould commit in the execution of _ an 


undertaking. And as it was found difficult to 

dence againſt theſe. conventicles, however ee 
it was enacted by another law, that, whoever, being 
required by the Council, refuſed to give information 
upon oath, ſhould be puniſhed by arbitrary fines, by 
impriſonment, or by baniſhment to the . plantations. 


Thus all perſecution naturally, or rather peceſſarily, 


adopts. the iniquities, as well as rigors, of the inquiſi- 
tion. What a conſiderable part of the ſociety conſider 
as their duty and honour, and the others are apt to re- 
gard with compaſſion, and indulgence, can by no other 
expedient” be ſubjected to ſuch ſevere penalties as the na- 
tural ſentiments of mankind appropriate anly to the 
teſt crimes. 

Tno' Lauderdale found this ready n in the 
N a party was formed againſt him, of which 
duke Hamilton was the head. Next ſeſſion , this party 
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had become abide, And many were diſguſted, c H AP; 
as well with Lauderdale's inſolence, as with the 4 


grievances, under which the nation laboured. The firſt 
Parliament of this reign had acknowleged, that the 
regulation of all foreign trade was an inherent branch 


of royal prerogative. In conſequence of this impor- 


tant conceſſion, the King, by an act of council, had 


prohibited the importation of brandy. -and all ſoidltsy and 


the execution of this edit was command to lord El- 
phinſtone, a relation of Lauderdale's. Elphinſtone 


made no other uſe of this power than to ſell licences to 


the merchants, by which expedient he gained great ſums 
to himſelf, tho? to the loſs of the revenue, as well as of 


the kingdom. A monopoly of ſalt had alſo been 


granted to lord Kincardine ; and a new impoſition on 
tobacco had been beſtowed in gift upon Sir John Ni- 
colſon, for the benefit of himſelf and ſome friends of 
Lauderdale, When theſe grievances were complained 
of, the commiſſioner, who was deſirous to prevent all 
parliamentary enquiry, choſe rather to redreſs them in 
council; and he accordingly cancelled the three patents 
complibicd of. But as farther grievances were men- 
tioned, and a general repreſentation of the ſtate of 
the kingdom was propoſed to be made by Parliament: 
Lauderdale oppoſed, as a barrier, the Lords of Articles, 
without whoſe conſent, he ſaid, no motion could be re- 


ceived; Men were now convinced of their imprudence 


in reſtoring that inſtitution, which rendered all national 
aſſemblies in à manner We for. the redreſs of grie- 
Vances. 

HAMILTON, Tweddale, arid och went to Lendin 
and applied to the King, who was alone able to correct 
the abuſes of Lauderdale's adminiſtration. But even 
their complaints to him might be dangerous; and all 


approaches of truth to the Throne were barred by the 
ridiculous law againſt leaſing- making; a law, which uns 
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c 2 Jade been extorted by the antient nobles, in order to 
| protect theirown tyranny, oppreſſion, and injuſtice. Great 
| precautions, therefore, were uſed by the Scots malecon- 


tents in their repreſentations to the King ; but no redreſs 


was obtained. Charles loaded them watt careſſes, and 


continued Lauderdale in his authority. 

A VERY bad, at leaſt a ſevere uſe was * of this au- 
thority. The Privy Council diſpoſſeſſed twelve gentle- 
men or noblemen of their houſes ; and theſe houſes 
were converted, into ſo many garriſons, eſtabliſhed for 
the ſuppreſſion of conventicles. The nation, it was 
pretended, was really, on account of theſe religious aſ- 
ſemblies, in a ſtate of war; and by the antient law, the 
King, in ſuch an emergence, was empowered to place a 


garriſon in any ba We he e Judge it ex- 
pe dient | 
Ix were endet to fecbunt every een by ar- 
bitrary authority exerciſed during Lauderdale's adminiſ- 


tration. All the lawyers were put from the bar, nay, 


| baniſhed by the King's order twelve miles from Edin- 


burgh, and by that means the whole juſtice of the king- 
dom was ſuſpended for a year; till theſe lawyers were 


brought to declare it as their opinion, that all appeals to 


Parliament were illegal. A letter was procured from 


the King, for turning out twelve of the chief magiſ- 


trates of Edinburgh, and declaring them iffegpable of 


all public offioe; tho their only crime had been their 
want of compliance with Lauderdale. The burroughs 


of Scotland have a privilege of meeting once a year by 
their deputies, in order to conſider the ſtate of trade; 


and make bye-laws for its regulation: In this conven- 
tion a petition was voted, complaining of ſome late laws, 


which obſtructed commerce, and praying the King, that 


he would i impower his commiffioner, in the next ſeſſion of 


P REP to . * aſſent to the os them; For 
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is preſumption, as it was called, ſeveral of the members © HA P. 
ts ps ph impriſoned. One More, a member of * 
parliament, having moved in the | houſe, that, in imiq-D 1678. 
tation of the Engliſh Parliament, no bil ſhould paſs 
except after three readings, he was for this pretended 
offence immediately ſent to priſon by the commiſſioner _ 

Tur private deportment of Lauderdale was as infolent 
and provoking as his publie adminiftration was violent 
and tyrannical. Juſtice likewiſe' was univerſally | per- 
verted by faction and intereſt: And from the great ra- 
pacity of that duke, and ſtill more of his dutcheſs, all 
offices and favours were openly put to ſale. No-one 

was allowed to approach the Throne who was not de- 
belle, on him; and no remedy could be hoped for or 
obtained againſt his manifold oppreſſtons. The caſe of 
Mitchel ſhows, that this | miniſter was as much devoid 
of truth and honour as of lenity and juſtice. : 

M1TCHEL was a deſperate fanatic, and had entertained: 
a reſolution. of aſſaſſinating Sharpe, archbiſhop of St. 
Andrews, who, by his former apoſtacy and ſubſequent 
rigour, had rendered himſelf extremely odious to all men, 
eſpecially to the Covenanters. In the year 1668, 
Mitchel fired a piſtol at the primate, as he was ſitting i in 
his coach; but the biſhop of Orkney, ſtepping into the 
coach, happened to ſtretch out his arm, which intercepted 
the ball, and was much ſhattered by it. This happened 
in the principal ſtreet of the city; but ſo generally was 
the archbiſhop deteſted, that the aſſaſſin was allowed peace- 
ably. to walk off; and having turned a ſtreet or two, 
and thrown off a wig, which diſguiſed him, he imme- 
diately appeared in. public, and remained altogether un- 
ſuſpected. Some years afterwards, Sharpe remarked a 
man, who ſeemed to eye him very eagerly ; and being 
fill anxious, leſt an attempt of aſſaſſination ſhould be. 
renewed, he ordered him to be ſeized and examined. 

ü Two loaded piſtols were found upon him; and as he 
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egg b. was now concluded to be the author of the former at- 
—— tempt, Sharpe promiſed, that if he would confeſs his 
- "2678, © w_ he ſhould be diſmiſſed without any puniſhment. 
| Mitchel was ſo credulous as to believe him; but was 
immediately produced before the council by the faithleſs 
primate, The council, having no proof againſt him, 

but hoping to involye the whole body of Cove - 
nanters in this odious crime, very ſolemnly renewed 

the promiſe of pardon, if he would make a full diſco- 
very; and it was 2 great diſappointment to them, when 

they found, upon his confeſſion, that only one perſon, 
who was now dead, had been acquainted with his bloody 
reſolutions, Mitchel was next carried before a court of 
 judicature, and required to renew his confeſſion; but be- 

ing apprehenſive, that, tho' a pardon for life had been 
promiſed him, other corporal puniſhments might {till be 
inflicted, he refuſed compliance; and was ſent back to 
priſon, He was next examined before the council, un- 

der pretence of his being concerned in the inſurrection 

at Pentland; and tho' no proof appeared againſt him, 
he was put to the queſtion, and contrary to the moſt ob- 
vious. principles of equity, was urged to accuſe himſelf, 
He. endured” the torture with ſingular reſolution, and 
continued obſtinate in the denial of a crime, of which, 

it is believed, he really was not guilty. Inſtead of ob- 
taining his liberty, he was ſent to the Baſs, a very high 
rock, ſurrounded by the ſea; at this time converted inta 

a ſtate priſon, and full of the unhappy Covenanters, 

He there remained in great miſery, loaded with irons ; 

till the year 1677, when it was reſolved by ſome new 
examples to ſtrike a freſh terror into the perſecuted, but 

ſtill obſtinate enthuſiaſts, Mitchel was then brought 
before a court of judicature, and put upon his trial, for 

an attempt to aſſaſſinate an archbiſhop and a privy coun- 
iellor. ' His former confeſſion was pleaded againſt him, 
| «nd was proved by the teſtimony of the duke of * 
| 85 
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Aale, lord commiſſioner, lord Hatton his brother, de- © AP 
puty treaſurer, the earl of Rothes, chancellor, and the == 
primate himſelf. Mitchel, beſides maintaining that the 
Privy Council was no court of judicature, and that a 
confeſſion before them was not judicial, aſſerted, that 
he had been engaged to make that confeſfion by a ſo- 
lemn promiſe of pardon” which had been given him. 
The four privy counſellors denied upon oath, that any 
ſuch promiſe had ever been given. The priſoner then 
deſired, that the council books" might be produced in 
court; and even offered a copy of that day's proceedings 
to be read; but the Privy Counſelors maintained, that, 

after they had: made oath, no farther proof could be ad- 
mitted, and that che books of Privy Council contained 
the King's ſecrets, which were ön no account to be di- ; 

vulged. They were not probably aware, when they | 
ſwore, that the clerk having engroſſed the promiſe of 

pardon in the narrative of Mitchel's confeſſion, the 
whole minute had been ſigned by the chancellor, and 

» that the proofs of their 'perfuty were by that means 
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* committed to record. Tho the priſoner was condemned, | 
N Lauderdale was Rill inclined to pardon him; but the 1 un- 
4 relenting primate rigorouſly inſiſted upon his execution, 


and ſaid, that, if affaſſins remained unpuniſhed, his life 
I, muſt be expoſed to perpetual danger. Mitchel was ac- 
cCordingly executed at Edinburgh in January 1678. 


s Such a complication of cruelty and treachery ſhews the 
character of thoſe miniſters, to whom the King had 
Pp; entruſted the goyernment of Scotland. 
3 LAUDERDALE's adminiſtration, befides the iniquities 
= ariſing from the extreme violence of his temper, and 
K the ftir greater iniquities inſeparable from all projects 
i of perſecution, was attended with other circumſtances, 
* which engaged him into ſevere and arbitrary meaſures. 
gi An abſolute government was to be introduced, which on 
m its commencement is often moſt rigorous ; and tyranny 
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P, was Kill obliged, for want of military power, to coves. 


itſelf under an appearance of law; a ſituation which 
rendered it extremely-'awkward in its motions, and by 


_ provoking - ppm? d the: wy of: its 10 


preſſions, 


Tag cams: e againſt . inſtead | 


of breaking the ſpirit of the fanatics, had tended only, 
as is uſual, to render them more obſtinate in their errors, 


to increaſe the fervour of their zeal, to link them more 


_ cloſely. with each other, and to enſlame them againſt 


the eſtabliſhed hierarchy. The Commonalty, almoſt 


every where in the Squth, particularly in the Weſtern | 


counties, den conventicles without reſerye ; and 


the gentry, tho tho' they themſelves commonly abſtained 


from theſe illegal places of worſhip, connived at this ir- 
regularity i in their inferiors.. In order to engage the for- 


mer on the fide of the perſecutors, a bond or contract 


Was by. order of the 0 Council tendered to the land- 


| lords 1 in the Wet, 1. which they were to engage for 


the good behaviour of their tenants; and in caſe any te- 


nant frequented a conyenticle, they were to ſubje& 


themſelves to the ſame fine as could by law be exacted 
from the delinquent. , It was ridiculous to give ſanction 
to laws by voluntary contracts: It was iniqujtous to make 
one man anſwerable for another $ conduct; It was 4lle- 
gal to impoſe ſuch Hard conditions upon merſ# who had 


no wiſe offended, For theſe reaſons, the greateſt part 


of the gentry refuſed to ſign thoſe bonds; and Lauder- 
dale, enraged at this oppoſition, endeayoured to break 
their ſpirit by expedients, which were Mill more unuſual 
and more arbitrary. 

"Taz law enacted againſt RS. 2 had called 


aha ſeminaries of rebellion. This expreſſion, which 8 


was nothing but a flouriſh of rhetoric, Lauderdale and 
the Privy Council were willing to underſtand in a literal 
e and becauſe the weſtern counties abounded in con- 


venticles, ä 


— 
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venticles, tho "otherwiſe in the moſt profound peace, que A * 


they pretended, that theſe counties were in a ſtate of ac- 
tual war and rebellion. They made therefore an agree- 
ment with ſome highland chieftains to call out their clans 
to the number of 8000 men: to theſe they joined the 
guards, and the militia of Angus: And they ſent the 


whole to live on free quarter upon the lands of ſuch as 


had refuſed the bonds illegally required of them. The 
obnoxious counties were the moſt populous and moſt i in- 
duſtrious in Scotland: The highlanders were the peo- 


ple the moſt diſorderly and the leaſt civilized, It is eaſy 


to imagine the havoc and deſtruQtion, which enſued. 
A multitude, not accuſtomed- to military diſcipline, 
averſe to the reſtraint of laws, trained up in rapine and 
violence, were let looſe amidſt thoſe whom they were 
taught to regard as enemies to their Prince and to their 
religion. Nothing eſcaped their ravenous hands: By 

hardſhips, and ſqmetimes by tortures, men were obliged 
to diſcoyer their concealed wealth. Neither age, nor 
ſex, nor innocence afforded protection: And the gentry, 
finding that even thoſe who had been moſt compliant, 


and who had ſubſcribed the bonds, were alike expoſed 


to the rapacity of thoſe barbarians, confirmed themſelves 
ſtill more in the obſtinate reſolution. of refuſing them. 
The voice of the nation was raiſed againſt this enor- 
moug outrage; and after two months free quarter, the 
highlanders were at laſt ſent back to their hills, loaded 
with the ſpoils and execrations of the Welt, 

Tnosk who had been engaged to ſubſcribe the bonds, 
could find no ſecurity but by turning out ſuch tenants 
as they ſuſpected of an inclination to _conventicles, and 
thereby' depopulating their eſtates, To encreaſe the mi- 
ſery of theſe, unhappy tenants the council enacted, that 
none ſhould be received any where, or allowed a habi- 
tation, who brought not a certificate of his conformity 
ſrom the pariſh-miniſter. That the obſtinate and re- 
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PK ae fraftory might not eſcape farther perſecution, a new de. 
hn vice was fallen upon. By the law of Scotland, any man, 
who ſhould--go before a magiſtrate, and ſwear that he 
thought himſelf in danger from another, might obtain a 
writ of /aw+burraws, as it is called; by which the lat- 
ter was bound, under the penalty of impriſonment and 
dutlawry, to find ſecurity for his good behaviour. Lau- 
 derdale. entertained. the abſurd notion of making the 
King ſue for writs-of law - burrows againſt his ſubjects, 
On this pretence, the refuſers of the bonds were ſum- 
moned to appeat before the council, and. were required 
to bind themſelves, under the penalty of two years rent, 
neither to frequent conventicles themſelves, nor allow 
their family and tenants to be preſent at thoſe unlawful 
aſſemblies. Thus chicanery was joined to tyranny; and 
the Majeſty: of the King, inſtead of being exalted, was 
in reality proſtituted; as if he were obliged to ſeek the 
_ fame or ens + ans one 1 coded Ae ang of 
another.. 
Ix was an old wy bur ſeldom Seesen that a man 
who was accuſed 'of any crime, and did not appear, in 
order to take his trial, might be 7ntercommuned, that is, : 
he might be publicly outlawed ; and whoever afterwards, MW 
either on account of buſineſs, - relation, nay charity, 
had the leaſt intercourſe with him, was fubjected to the 
E  ſame- penalties as could by law be inflicted on the cri- 
| | minal himſelf. A great many writs of intercommuning 


were now iſſued againſt the hearers and preachers in 
conventicles; and by this ſevere and even abſurd law, 
crimes and guilt went on multiplying in a geometrical 
Eb proportion. Where laws themſelves are ſo violent, it 
5 | is no wonder that an adminiſtration ſhould be ty- 
| rannical. 
LES the cry of an _— eps ſhould reach the 
2 Throne, the council forbad, under high penalties, every 
1 re or gentleman of landed property to leave the 
1h 2 kings 
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himſelf reſided in a 
this act of council, Caſſilis firſt, ' afterwards' Hamilton 
and T weddale, went to London, and laid their com- 
plaints before the King. Theſe violent proceedings of 
Lauderdale were very oppoſite to the natural temper of 
Charles; and he immediately iſſued orders for diſconti- 
nuing the bonds and the writs of law-burrows. © But as 
he was commonly little touched with what lay at a dif- 
tance, he entertained not the proper indignation againſt 
thoſe who had abuſed his authority. Even while he re- 
tracted theſe oppreſſive meaſures, he was prevailed with 


to avow and praiſe them in a letter, which he wrote to 
the privy council. This proof of confidence 


might for- 
tify the hands of the miniſtry, but the King ran a ma- 
nifeſt hazard of loſing the affections of his ſubjects, 
not permitting even thoſe ho were defirous of W to 
ny. ae between him and their oppreſſors. 

IT is reported 4, that Charles, after a full . of 


the debates concerning Scots affairs, ſaid, © I perceive - 
that Lauderdale has been guilty of many bad things, 


« againſt the people of Scotland; but I cannot find, 


& that he has acted any thing contrary to my intereſt,” - 


A ſentiment moſt unworthy of a Sovereign! | 
DukinG the abſence of Hamilton and the other diſ- 

contented Lords, the King allowed Lauderdale to ſum- 

mon.a convention of — at Edinburgh. This con- 


vention, beſides granting ſome money, beſtowed ap- 


plauſes on all Lauderdale's adminiſtration, and in their 


addreſſes to the King, expreſſed the higheſt contentment 


and ſatisfaction. But theſe inſtances of complaiſance 
had the contrary effect in England from what was ex- 
pected by the contrivers of them. All men there con- 


cluded that in Scotland the very voice of liberty was to- 


s Burnet, | 
tally 


kingdom. A ſevere edict, eſpecially where the Sovereign CHAP 
country. Notwithſtanding 5 
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who ſhould go before a magiſtrate, ' and ſwear that he 


- thought himſelf in danger from another, might obtain a 
wit of latu- burratus, as it is called; by which the lat- 
ter was bound, under the penalty of impriſonment and 
 outlawry,. to find ſecurity for his good behaviour. Lau- 


derdale entertained. the abſurd notion of making the 


King ſue for writs-of law-burrows-againit his ſubjects, 
On this pretence, the refuſers of the bonds were ſum- 


moned to appear before the council, and. were required 
to bind themſelves, under the penalty of two years rent, 


neither to frequent conventicles themſelves, nor allow 


their family and tenants to be preſent at thoſe unlawful 


aſſemblies. Thus chicanery was joined to tyranny; and 
the Majeſty: of the King, inſtead of being exalted, was 
in reality proſtituted; as if he were obliged to ſeek the 


_ fame OE 6a one e ee i __ of 
| another. 1 


Ix was an old PP ber ſeldom Aeon that a man 


who was accuſed of any crime, and did not appear, in 
order to take his trial, might be intercommuned, that is, 


he might be publicly outlawed ; and whoever afterwards, 
either on account of buſineſs, - relation, nay charity, 
had the leaſt intercourſe with him, was Hubjected to the 


ſame penalties as could by law be inflicted on the cri- 
minal himſelf. A great many writs of intercommuning 
were now iſſued againſt the hearers and preachers in 


conventicles; and by this ſevere and even abſurd law, 


erimes and guilt went on multiplying in a geometrical 


proportion. Where laws themſelves are ſo violent, it 
is no e that an adminiftration ſhould by ty- 


rannical. 
LEST the cry of an oppreſſed nite ſhould reach the 
Throne, the council forbad, under high penalties, every 


ern or — of landed property to leave the 
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kingdom. A ſevere edict, eſpecially where the Sovereign a 
foreign country. Notwithſtanding 


himſelf reſided in a 
this act of council, Caſſilis firſt, ' afterwards' Hamilton 
and Tweddale, went to London, and laid their com- 
plaints before the King. Theſe violent proceedings of 
Lauderdale were very oppoſite to the natural 

Charles; and he immediately iſſued orders for diſconti- 
nuing the bonds and the writs of law-burrows. © But as 
he was commonly little touched with what lay at a dif 
tance, he entertained not the proper indignation againſt 


tify the hands of the miniſtry, but the King ran a ma- 
nifeſt hazard of loſing the affections of his fubjects, by 
not permitting even thoſe who were deſirous of it, to 
diſtinguiſh between him and their oppreſſors. © 
I is reported i, that Charles, after a full hearing of 


the debates concerning Scots affairs, ſaid, *I perceive - 
that Lauderdale has been guilty of many bad things, 


cc againſt the people of Scotland; but I cannot find, 


&« that he has aCted any thing contrary to my intereſt,” - 


A ſentiment moſt unworthy of a Sovereign ! 
DvukinG the abſence of Hamilton and the other dif. 

contented Lords, the King allowed Lauderdale to ſum- 

mon a convention of eſtates at Edinburgh. This con- 


vention, beſides granting ſome money, beſtowed ap- 


plauſes on all Lauderdale's adminiſtration, and in their 


addreſſes to the King, expreſſed the higheſt contentment 


and ſatisfaction. But theſe inſtances of complaiſance 
had the contrary effect in England from what was ex- 
pected by the contrivers of them. All men there con- 


cluded that in Scotland the very voice of liberty was to- 


1 Burnet, 


tally 


thoſe who had abufed his authority. Even while he re- 
trated theſe oppreſſive meaſures, he was prevailed with 
to avow and praiſe them in a letter, which he wrote to 
the privy council. This proof of confidence might for- 
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4 2 ally ſuppteſſod: and chat, by the prevalence of tyranny, 
43 homes grievances were To rivetted, that it was become dange- 
rous even to mention them, or complain to the Prince, 
- who alone was capable of redreſſing them. From the 
. flavery of the neighbouring kingdom, they inferred the 
* | arbitrary diſpoſitions of the King; and from the violence, 
. | with which ſovereign power Was there exerciſed, they 
apprehended the iuiſeties, which might enſue to them- 
ſelves upon cheir loſa of liberty. If perſecution by a 
proteſtant church cauld be carried to ſuch extremities, 
what might be dreaded from the prevalence of popery, 0 
which had ever, in all ages, made open profeſſion of 8 
extermĩnating by fire and ſword every oppoſite ſect or ; 
communion? And if the firſt approaches towards un- F 
limited authority wete ſo tyrannical, how diſmal its | 
final eftabliſhunerit; when all dread of oppoſition ſhall Ml 
at laſt be removed by. mercenary armies, e g 
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General. Confternation.——T, he, Parliament. 
Zea of the Parliament. — g narra- 
ive. Accuſation of. Dany. His impeach- 
nent. Diſſolution of the long Parliament. : 
tharafter. Trial of Coleman. 07 f Ireland. x 4 
— eleffions. Due of Mont mouth, => 791 1-15 "0 
Duke of York retires #o Bruſſels. I e Par. 
liament.—Danby's impeachment. ——Pepiþo plot. 
Ver council ——Lamitations on a:popiſh ſure 
ceſſor, Bill of exclufion. —— Habeas corpus bill. 
—— Prorogation and diſſolution of the Parliament. 
—=—Trial and execution of the "five jeſuits,—- 
And of Langhorne. ——Wakeman ue ED 
Fate of affairs in Scotland. Battle of 
Bothwel bridge. | 
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Tu Engliſh nation, ever er ſince the fatal league with CHAP. 
France, had entertained violent jealouſies againſt Wau 
the Court; and the ſubſequent meaſures adopted by the 1678. 
King, had tended more to encreaſe than cure the gene- 
ral prejudices. Some myſterious deſign was ſtill ſuſ- 
pected in every enterprize and profeſſion: Arbitrary 
power and popery were apprehended as the ſcope of all 
projects: Each breath or rumour made the people ſtart 
with anxiety: Their enemies, they thought, were in 
their very boſom, and had got poſſeſſion of their Sove- 
reign's confidence. While in this timorous, jealous diſ- 
poſition, the cry of a plat all on a ſudden ſtruck their 
* 
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* rally ſuppreſſed ; and chat, by the prevalence of tyranny, 
grievances were ſo rivetted, that it was become dange- 
EY rous even to mention them, or complain to the Prince, 
1 who alone was capable of redreſſing them. From the 
”,  -- _- flavery of the neighbouring kingdom, they inferred the 
arbitrary diſpoſitions of the King; and from the violence, 
3 win whicly ſovtreign power was there exerciſed, 
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France, had entertained violent jealouſies againſt , 
the Court ; and the ſubſequent meaſures adopted by the 
King, had tended more to encreaſe than cure the gene- 
ral prejudices. Some myſterious deſign was ſtill ſuſ- 
pected - in every enterprize and profeſſion : Arbitrary 
power and popery were apprehended as the ſcope of all 
projects: Each breath or rumour made the people ſtart 
with anxiety : Their enemies, they thought, were in 
their very boſom, and had got poſſeſſion of their Sove- 
eign's confidence. While in 10 his timorous, jealous diſ- 
poſition, the cry of a plat all on a ſudden truck their 

ears: 
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would otherwiſe. een rc and altogether inet. 


coſted the King, as he was walking in the Park: < Sir, 


\ have a delign upon your life; and you” may be ſhot 
E in this very walk.“ Being aſked the reaſon of thek 

| ſtrange ſpeeches, he ſaid, that two men, called Grove 
and Pickering, had engaged to ſhoot the King, and Sir 
| George | Wakeman,. the Queen's phyſician, to poyſon 


Was a divine of the church of England; a man actihe, 


5 brought papers to the King, which contained informa- 


mon humanity loſt all influence over them. From this 


nicated to him by Doctor Tongue; whom, if per- 
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men affrighted and in the dark, took every ſhadow for 
a ſpecter. The terror of each Man becime the ſource of 
terror to another. FI And an univerſal panic being diffy- 
ſed, reaſon and argument and common ſenſe and com- 


tion of men's minds we are to account for the pro- 
Ks and credit of the porisH PLOT; an event, which 


girable, e 
Ox the twelfth of Auguſt, one Kirby, a chemiſt, . ac: 


faid he, © keep within the company: Vour enemies 


S. „ +» ww wa O@h Due 


him. This intelligence, he added, had been commu- 
mitted, he would introduce to his Majeſty, Tongue 


reſtleſs, full of projects, devoid of underſtanding. H 


© tionof a plot, and were digeſted into forty- three articles s. 


; * the Whole matter, and had given him a more pa" 


formers to lay the buſineſs before that miniſter. "Tongue 


Who was the author. After a few days, he returned; 


were juſt; that the author of the intelligence, whom 


The King not having leiſure to peruſe them, ſent them 
to the lord-treafurer, Danby, and ordered the two in- 


confeſſed to Danby, that he himſelf had not drawn the 
papers, that they had been ſecretly thruſt under his door, 
and that, tho” he ſuſpected, he did not certainly know 


and told the treafurer, that his ſuſpicions, he found, 
he had met twice or thrice in the ſtreet, had acknow- 


ticular 


* 
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ticular account of the conſpiracy, but deſired, that his c H a 


name might be concealed, bom: mne leſt the 
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papiſts ſhould murder him. 


Tus information was renewed with regard to Grove | 


and Pickering's intentions of ſhooting the King; and 
Tongue even pretended, that, at a particular time, they 


ere to-ſet out for Windſor with that intention. Or- 


ders were given for arreſting them; ſo ſoon as they 


ſhould appear in that place: But tho? this alarm was 


more than once renewed, ſome frivolous reaſons were 
fill found by Tongue for their delaying” the ; journey. 


And the King concluded, both from theſe evaſions, and 
from the myſterious, artificial manner of eee 


the intelligence, that the whole was a fiction. 

TongGuE came next to the treaſurer, and told him, 
that a pacquet of letters, wrote by jeſuits concerned in 
the plot, was that night to be put into the poſt-houſe 
for Windſor, directed to Bedingfield, a jeſuit, confeſſor 
to the Duke. When this intelligence was conveyed to 
the King, he replied, that the pacquet mentioned had a 
few hours before been brought to the Duke by Beding- 
field; who ſaid, that he ſuſpected ſome bad deſign upon 
dim, that the letters ſeemed to contain matters of a dan» 


gerous import, and that he knew them not to be the hand- 


writing of the perſons whoſe names were ſubſcribed to 
them. This incident Rill . confirmed the King? in 
bis incredulity, * | 

THE matter had probably Nept i in this poſture * ever, 


had it not been for the anxiety of the Duke, who, hear- 


ng that prieſts and jeſuits and even his own confeſſor had 


deen accuſed, was deſirous, that a thorough enquiry 
mould by made by the council into the pretended con- 


racy. 


ere now found to be living in cloſe conjunction with 
itus Oates, the perſon. who was ſaid to have conveyed 
ue firit intelligence to Tongue. Oates affirmed, that 
he 


Kirby and Tongue were enquired after, and 
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formers to lay the buſineſs before that miniſter. Tongue 
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mitted, he would introduce to his Majeſty. Tongue 
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leged the whole matter, and had given him a more pai 
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terror to another. 5 And an univerſal panic being diffu- 
ſed, reaſon and argument and common ſenſe and com- 


diſpoſition of men's minds we are to account for the pro- 
greſs and credit of the POPI8H PLOT; an event, which 


© "EDN 
On the. welt -; Auguſt, one Kirby, a a chemiſt, * 


faid he, keep within the company: Vour enemies 
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& in this very walk.” Being aſked the reaſon of thek 
ſtrange ſpeeches, he ſaid, that two men, called Grove 


him. This intelligence, he added, had been commu- 


was a divine of che church of England; a man adtive, 
reſtleſs, full of projects, devoid of underſtanding. He 
brought papers to the King, which contgiped informs 


The King not having leiſure to peruſe them, ſent them 
to the lord-treafurer, Danby, and ordered the two in- 


confeſſed to Danby, that he himſelf had not drawn the 
papers, that they had been ſecretly thruſt under his door, 
and that, tho” he ſuſpected, he did not certainly know 


and told the treafurer, that his ſuſpicions, he found, 
were juſt ; that the author of the intelligence, whom 
he had met twice or thrice in the ſtreet,” had acknow 
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ticular account of the conſpiracy, but deſired, that his cu A 
name might be concealed, doing: nn leſt the Cm 


papiſts ſhould murder him. 1678. 
4 Tus information yas renewed with regard to-Grove' 
and Pickering's intentions of ſhooting: the Ting; and 
Tongue even pretended, that, at a particular time, they 
WY vere vo ſet out for Windſor with that intention. Or- 
"Wl ders were given for arreſting them, ſo ſoon as they 
2 ſhould appear in that place: But tho this alarm was 
more than once renewed, ſome frivolous reaſons were 
„en found by Tongue for their delaying the journey. 
* And the King concluded, both from theſe evaſions, and 
from the myſterious, artificial manner of communicating, 


1 the intelligence, that the whole was a fiction. 
; 1 Toxsuk came next to the treaſurer, and told him, 
5 that a pacquet of letters, wrote by jeſuits concerned in 


0 the plot, was that night to be put into the poſt-houſe 
aan er Windſor, directed to Bedingfield, a jeſuit, eonfeſſo r: 
to the Duke. When this intelligence was conveyed to- 
ede King, he replied, that the pacquet mentioned had a | 
„e hours before deen brought to the Duke by Beding- 
used; who ſaid, that he ſuſpected ſome bad deſign upon 
him, that the letters ſeemed to contain matters of a dan» 
gerous import, and that he knew them not to be the hand- 
writing of the perſons whoſe names were ſubſcribed to 
them. This incident ſtill * confirmed the King in 
dis incredulity. . 
Tre matter had probably Nepe i in this poſture for ever, 
had it not been for the anxiety of the Duke, who, hear- 
wh that prieſts and jeſuits and even his own confeſſor had 
*n accuſed, was deſirous, that a thorough enquiry 
mould by made by the council into the pretended con- 
piracy... Kirby and Tongue were enquired after, and 
ere now found to be living in cloſe conjunction with 
itus Oates, the perſon. who was ſaid to have conveyed 
ae firit intelligence to Tongue. Oates affirmed, that 
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Oliva, general of that order, in conſequence. of the pa- 
pal grant, had exerted every act of regal authority, and 


| Iaſis general of the papal army, lord Peters lieutenant 


had received three blows with a ſtick and a box on the 


ear from the provincial of that order, for fevealing their 


conſpiracy: and that GVer-hearing them ſpeak of. their 
intentions to puniſh. him more ſeverely; he had with- 
drawn, and concealed himſelf. This man, in whoſe 
breaſt was lodged a ſecret, involving the fate of Kings 
and kingdoms, was allowed to. remain in ſuch neceſſity, 
that Kirby was obliged to ſupply him with daily bread; 
and it was a joyful ſurprize to him, hen he heard, that 
the council were at laſt diſpoſed to take ſome notice of 
his intelligence. But as he expected more encourage: 


ment from the public, than from the K ing or his mini- 
ſters, he thought proper, before he was preſented to the 


{ 
| 
' 
council, to go with his two companions to Sir Edmundſ- WW « 
but) Godfrey, 2 noted and actiye juſtice of peace, ani 1 
do give a before bim of all the, atigles of the 
. conſpiracy: -., p 
0 

tn 


Tur anda F which; Oates conveyed 


both to Godfrey and the council, and afterwards to the 


Parliament, was to this purpoſe db. The pope, he ſaid, 1 
on examining the matter in the congregation d prope- Ml fa 


ęanda fide,, had found himſelf. entitled to the pd eflion of h 
England and Ireland on account of the hereſy of Prince I je 


and people, and had accordingly aſſumed the ſovereignty 
of theſe kingdoms. This ſupreme power he had thought 
proper to delegate. to the ſociety” of jeſuits; and de 


particularly had-ſupplied; by commiſſions under the ſeal 
of the ſociety, all the chief offices, both civil and mili- 
tary. Lord Arundel yas created chancellor, lord Powis 
treaſurer, Sir William -Godolphin privy ſeal, Coleman 
ſecretary of ſtate, Langhorne attorney general, Iord Bel- 


8 * Oates's Narrative, 
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miſſions, ſigned by the provincial ' of the jeſuits, were 
alſo diſtributed to men of all ranks. All the digni- 


ties of the church were filled, and many of them 
with -Spaniards and other foreigners: The provincial 


had held a conſult of the jeſuits under his authority; 
where the King, whom they opprobriouſly called the 


Black Baſtard, was ſolemnly tried and condemned as 
a heretic ; and a reſolution taken to put him to death; 


Father le Shee (for ſo this great plotter and informer 
called father la Chaiſe, confeſſor to the French King, a 
man of probity and humanity) had conſigned in London 
ten thouſand pounds to be paid to any man, who ſhould 
merit it by this aſſaſſination. A Spaniſh provincial had 
expreſſed like liberality : The prior of the Benedictines 
was willing to go the length of fix thoufand pounds : 
The Dominicans approved of the action; but pleaded 
poverty:. Ten thouſand pounds had been offered to Sit 
George Wakeman, the Queen's phyſician, who de- 
inanded fifteen thouſand, as a reward for ſo great a ſer- 
vice: His demand was complied with; and five thou- 
ſand had been paid him by advance. Leſt this means 
ſhould fail, four Iriſh ruffians had been employed by the 
jeſuits; at the rate of twenty guineas a- piece, to ſtab the 
King at Windſor; and Coleman; late ſecretary to the 
Dutcheſs of York; had given the meſſenger, who car- 
ried them orders, a guinea to quicken his diligence: 
Grove and Pickering were alſo employed to ſhoot the 
King with filver bullets: The ſormer was to receive the 
{um of fifteen hundred pounds; the latter, being a pious 
man, was to be rewarded with thirty thouſand maſſes, 
which; eſtimating maſſes at a ſhilling a- piece, amounted 
to a like value. Pickering would have executed his pur- 
poſe, had not the flint at one time dropt out of his piſtol, 
at another time the priming. Coniers, the jeſuit, had 
bought a, knife at the price of ten ſhiliings, which, he 
Vox. VIII. F thought, 
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thought, was not dear, conſidering the purpoſe for which 
he intenled-it, to wit, ſtabbing the King. Letters of 
ſubſcription were.circulated among the catholics all over 
England, to raiſe a ſum. for the ſame purpoſe. No leſs 
than fifty jeſuits had met in May laſt, at the White-horſe 
tavern, where it was unanimoully agreed to put the King 
to death. This ſynod did afterwards, for more conve- 
nience, divide themſelves into many leſs cabals or com- 
panies and Oates was employed to carry notes and let - 
ters from one to another, all tending to the ſame end of 
murthering the King. , He even carried, from one com- 
pany to another, a paper, in which they formally expreſ- 
fed their reſolution of executing that deed ; and it was regu- 
larly ſubſcribed by all of them. A wager of an hundred 
pounds was laid, and ſtakes made, that the King ſhould 


cat no more Chriſtmas pyes. In ſhort, it was deter- 


mined, to uſe. the expreſſion of a jeſuit, that if he would 


not become R. C. (Roman Catholic) he ſhould no lon- 


ger be C. R. (Charles rex). The great fire of London 
had been the work of the jeſuits, who had employed eighty 


or..cighty-fix perſons for that purpoſe, and had expended 


| ſeven hundred fire- balls; but they had a good return for 


their charges; for they had been able to pilfer goods 


from the fire to the value of -fourteen. thouſand 


pounds: The jeſuits had alſo raiſed another fire on St. 
Margaret's Hill, whence, they had ſtolen goods to the 
value of two thouſand pounds: Another at Southwark: 
and it was determined in like manner to burn all the 


chief cities in England, A paper model was already 


framed for the firing of London; the ſtations were re- 
gularly marked out, where the ſeveral fires were to com- 


mence; and the whole plan. of operations was ſo con- 


certed, that precautions. were taken , by. the jeſuits u 


vary their. meaſures, according to the variations of the. 
. 4 


winds, . Fire-balls were familiarly called among ther 
I euxbury muſtard pills; and were faid to contain 
| natabl 


Wait 


termined to murther the King;" but he had diſcovered 
ſuch diligence and humanity im extinguiſhing the flames, 
that even the jeſuits relented, and ſpared his life. Be- 
ſides theſe aſſaſſinations and Res | inſurrections, rebel 
lions, and maſſacres were projected by that religious or- 
der in all the three kingdoms. There were twenty 
thouſand Catholics in London, who would riſe in four 
and twenty hours or lefs; and Jenniſon, a. jeſuit, ſaid, 


that they might eaſily cut the throats of an hundred thou- | 


ſand Proteſtants.” Eight thouſand Catholics had agreed 
to take arms in Scotland. "Ormond was to be murthered 
by four jeſuits ; j 4 general maſſacre of the Triſh proteſt- 
ants was concerted ; and forty thouſand black bills 


were already provided for that purpoſe. Coleman had 


remitted two hundred thoufand pounds to promote the 


rebellion in Ireland; and the French King was to land 


a great army in that iſſand. Poole, who wrote the Sy- 
nopſis,, was particularly marked out for aſſaſfination; as 
was alſo, Dr. Stillingfleet, a controverſial writer hain 
the Papiſts. Burtiet tells us, that Oates paid him the 
ſame compliment. After all this havoc, the crown was 


to be offer d to the Duke, but on the following condi- 


tions; that he receive it as 'a gift from the Pope; that 


he confirtn All the papal commiſſions for offices and em- 


ployments ; that he ratify all paſt tranſactions, by par- 


. doning the incendiaries, and the murderers of his bro- 


ther ind of the people; and that he conſent to the utter 
extirpation of the proteſtant religion.” If he refuſe theſe 
conditions, he himſelf was immediately to be poiſoned 
or allaffinared.” 75 pot James mu? go; according to the 


Hom aſcribed by Oates to the jeſuits. 


ATEs, the ififormer' of this dreadful plot, was him 


8 ſelf the moſt infamous of mankind. ' He was the fon of 
an anabaptift preacher, chaplain to colonel Pride ; but 
Having taken orders in the church, he had been provided 
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e was not dear, conſidering the purpoſe * whick 
he inten led it, to wit, ſtabbing the King. Letters of 
ſubſcription were circulated among the catholics all over 
England, to raiſe a ſum for the ſame purpoſe. No leſs 
than fifty jeſuits had met in May laſt, at the White-horſe 
tavern, whete it was unanimouſly agreed to put the King 
to death. This ſynod did afterwards, for more conve- 
nience, divide themſelves into many leſs cabals or com- 
panies; and Oates was employed to carry notes and let- 
ters from one to another, all tending to. the fame end of 
murthering the King. He even carried, from one com- 
pany to another, a paper, in which they formally. expreſ- 


fed their reſolution of executing that deed; and it was regu- 


larly ſubſcribed, by all of them. A wager of an hundred 


pounds was laid, and ſtakes made, that the King ſhould 
eat no more Chriſtmas pyes. In ſhort, it was deter- 


mined, to uſe the expreſſion of a jeſuit, that if he would 


not become R. C. (Roman Catholic) he ſhould no lon- 


ger be C. R. (Charles rex). The great fire of London 


had been the work of the jeſuits, who had employed eighty 
or eighty-ſix perſons for that purpoſe, and had expended 
ſeven hundred fire- balls; but they had a good return for 
their charges; for they had been able to+pilfer goods 
from the fire to the value of fourteen thouſand 


pounds : The. jeſuits had alſo raiſed another fire on St. 
Margaret's Hill, whence , they had ſtolen goods to the 


| value of two thouſand pounds : Another at Southwark: 


and' it was determined in like manner to burn all the 


chief cities in England. A paper model was already 


framed for the firing of London; the ſtations were re. 
gularly marked out, where the ſeveral fires were to com- 


mence; and the whole plan, of operations was ſo con- 


certed, that precautions were taken by. the jeſuits o 


vary their meaſures, according to the variations of the. 


winds. Fire-balls were familiarly called among them 
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bo wore biting ſauce. In the great fire, it had been de- 
termined to murther the King; but he had diſcovered 


ſuch diligence and humanity im extinguiſhing the flames, 
that even the jeſuits relented, and ſpared his life. Be- 
ſides theſe aſſaſſinations and les inſurrections, rebel. 
lions, and maſſacres were pr6fetted by that religious or- 
der in all the three kingdoms. © There were twenty 
thouſand Catholics in London, who would riſe in fout 
and twenty hours or leſs; and Jenniſon, a. jeſuit, ſaid, 
that they might eaſily cut the throats of an hundred thou- 
ſand Proteſtants.” Eight thouſand Catholics had agreed 
to take arms in Scotland. Ormond was to be murthered 
by four jeſuits 3 4 general maſſacre of the Triſh proteſt- 
ants was concerted ; and forty thouſand black bills 


were already prcvided for that purpoſe. Coleman had 


remitted two hundred thouſand pounds to promote the 
rebellion in Ireland; and the French King was to land 
a great army in that iſland. Poole, who wrote the Sy- 
nopſis, was particularly marked out for affaffination'; as 
was alſo, Dr. Stillingfleet, a controverſial writer aint 
the Papiſts. Burnet tells us, that Oates paid him the 
ſame compliment. After all this havoc, the crown was 


to be offer'd to the Duke, but on the following condi- 


tions; that he receive it as à gift from the Pope; that 


he confirm all the papal commiſſions for offices and em- 
| ployments ; that he ratify all paſt tranſactions, by par- 
doning the incendiaries, and the murderers of - his bro- 


ther and of the people; and that he conſent to the utter 
extirpation of the'proteſtant religion. If he refuſe theſe 


conditions, he himſelf was immediately to be poiſoned 


or allaſſinated. To pot James muj? go; according to the 


| ; 5 aſctibed by Oates to the jeſuits. 


ATEs, the iniformer of this dreadful plot, was him- 


ff the moſt infamous of mankind. ' He was the fon of 
an anabaptift preacher; chaplain to colonel Pride; but 
Having taken orders in the church, he had been provided 
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0 HA r. in a ſmall living by the 8 of Norfolk. He had: * 


indicted for perjury; and by ſome means had eſcaped. 
He was afterwards a chaplain on board the fleet; 


whence he had been diſmiſſed on complaint of ſome un- 


natural practices, not fit to be named. He then became 
a convert to the Catholics ; but he afterwards boaſted, 

that his converſion was a mere pretence, in order to get 
into their ſecrets, and to betray them: He was ſent 
over to the jeſuit's college at St. Oniers, and tho” above 
thirty years of age, he there lived ſome time among the 
ſtudents. He was diſpatched on an errand to Spain; 
and thence returned to St. Omers; where the jeſuits, 


heartily tired of their convert, at laſt diſmiſſed him from 


their . It is likely, that from reſentment of this 
uſage, he was induced, in combination with Tongue, 
to contrive that plot, of which he accufed the Catholics, 


Tuis abandoned man, when examined before the 
council, betrayed his impoſtures in ſuch a manner, as 
would have utterly diſcredited the moſt conſiſtent ſto- 


ry, and the moſt reputable evidence. While in Spain, 
he had been carried, he ſaid, to Don John, who pro- 
miſed great aſſiſtanee to the execution of the eatholic de- 


ſigns. The King aſked him, what ſort of man Don 


John was: He anſwered, à tall, lean man; directly 


contrary to truth, as the King well knew*. He totally 


miſtook the ſituation of the jeſuit's college at Paris 
Tho” he pretended great intimacies with Coleman, he 
knew him not, when placed very near him; and had no 
other excuſe than that his ſight was bad in candle-light v. - 
He fell into like miſtakes with regard to Wakeman. 
NoTwiTHSTANDING theſe objections, great atten- 
tion was paid to Oates's evidence, and the plot became very 
ſoon the ſubject of cony erſation, and even the object of 
terror to the people. The violent animoſity, which had 
been-excited againſt the Catholics in general, made the 


1 Burnet, Echard, North, L'Efrange, &c. _ __ * Burnet, North. 
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public 
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public ſwallow the groſſeſt abſurdities, when they ac- e nr. 
comparied an accuſation of thoſe religioniſts: And the more 
diabolical any contrivance appeared, the better it ſuited the 2678. 
tremendous idea entertained of a jeſuit. Danby likewiſe, 
who ſtood in oppoſition to the French and catholic inte- 
reſt at court, was willing to encourage every ſtory, which 
might ſerve to diſcredit that party. By his ſuggeſtion, 
when a warrant was ſigned for arreſting Coleman, there 
was inſerted a clauſe for ſeizing his papers ; a circum- 
ſtance attended with the moſt important conſequences. 
CorEMAN, partly on his own account, partly by or- Coleman's 
ders from the Duke, had been engaged in a correſpon- letter. 
dence with father la Chaiſe, with the Pope's nuncio at 
| Bruſſels, and with other Catholics abroad; and being | 
himſelf a fiery zealot, buſy and ſanguine, the expreſſions 1 
in his letters often betrayed great violence and indiſere- 
tion. His correſpondence during the years 1674, 167 5, 
and part of 1676, was ſeized, and contained many ex- 
traordinary paſſages. In particular he ſaid to la Chaiſe, 
« We have here a mighty work upon our hands, no leſs 
ol a. than the converſion of three kingdoms, and. by that 
perhaps the utter ſubduing of a peſtilent hereſy, which 
4 « has a long time domineered over a great part of this 


r r 2 nas 


3 


northern world. There were never ſuch hopes of 
ſueceſs, ſince the days of Queen Mary, as now in our 
„days. God has given us a prince,” meaning the 
Duke, „who is become (may I ſay a miracle) zealous 
of being the author and inftrument of ſo glorious a 
work; but the oppoſition we are ſure to meet with is 
* alſo like to be great: So that it imports us to get all the 
aid and affitance we can.“ In another letter he ſaid, 


I dan ſcarce believe myſelf awake, or the thing real, 
d when I think of a Prince in ſuch an age as we live 
in, converted to ſuch a degree of zeal and piety, as 
h. 


* not to regard any thing in the world in compariſon 
6 W God Ae s glory, the ſalvation of his own 
3 | & foul, 
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on FI foul; ard the converſion'of our poor kingdom,” $4 


Ratio other paſſages; the intereſts of the Crown of England, 


16, 8. 


thoſe of the French King, and thoſe of the catholic re- 
2 ligion are ſpoke of as inſeparable The Duke is alſo ſaid 


to have connected his intereſts unalterably with thoſe of 
Lewis: Tie King himſelf, he affirms, us always in- 


Clined to favour the Catholics, when he nay do it with- 


out hazard. Money, Coleman adds, „cannot fail 


4 of perſwading the King to any thing. There is no- 
e thing it cannot make him do, were it ever ſo much to 
„ his prejudice: © It has ſuch an abſolute, power over 
« him, that he cannot reſiſt it. Logic in our court 


68 built upon money, has more powerful charms than 


« any other fort of argument.“ For theſe reaſons, he 


ropoſes to father la Chaiſe,” that the French King ſhould 


remit the ſum of 300,000 pounds, on condition that the 


Parliament be diſſolved; a meaſure, to which, he ſays, 


the King was, of himſelf, ſufficiently inclined, were it 
not for his hopes of obtaining money from that aſſembly. 


The Parliament, he ſaid, had already conſtrained the 
Ei, to make peace with Holland, contrary to the in- 
We of the catholic religion, and of his mdſt chriſtian 
majeſty : And if they ſhould meet again, they would 


ſurely engage him farther; : and even to make war 


againſt France. It appears alſo from the ſame. letters, 


tat the aſſembling the Parliament ſo late as April in the 
year 167 5, had been procured by the intrigues of the ca- 

| _ tholic and French party, who thereby intended to ſhow 
0 Duteh and other confederates We could 


expect no aſſiſtance from England. 
"Warn the contents of theſe l were lüp 


1 known, they diffuſed the panie,; with which the nation 
began already to be ſeized on account af the popiſh 


plot. Men reaſoned more from their fears and their 
paſſions than from the evidence before them. It is cer- 
tuin, (nat the dive: and enterprizing ſpirit of the ca- 

tholi 
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tholic eng W of the jeſuits, merits atten · 
tion, and is, in ſome degree, dangerous to every other 
communion. Such zeal of proſelytiſm actuates that 
ſect, that its miſſionaries have penetrated into every na- 
tion of the globe; and in one Tenſe there is a pepiſb plot 
perpetually carried on againſt all ſtates, Proteſtant, Pa- 
gan, and Mahometan. It is likewiſe: very probable, that 
the converſion of the Duke, and the favour of the King, 
had inſpired the catholic prieſts with new hopes of reco- 
vering in theſe iſlands their loſt dominion, and gave freſh 
vigour to that intemperate zeal, by which they are com- 
monly actuated. Their firſt aim was to obtain a tolera- 
tion; and. ſuch was the evidence, they believed, of their 
theological tenets, that, could they but procure entire 
liberty, they muſt infallibly in time open the eyes of 
the people. After they had converted conſiderable num- 
bers, they might be enabled; they hoped, to re- inſtate 
themſelves in full authority, and entirely to ſuppreſs that 
hereſy, with which the kingdom had ſo long been in- 
feed. Tho”, theſe dangers: to the proteſtant religion 
were very diſtant, it was juſtly the object of great con- 
cern to find, that the heir apparent to the crown was ſo 
blinded with bigotry, and ſo deeply engaged in foreign 
intereſts; and that the King himſelf had been prevailed 
with, from low intereſts, to hearken to his dangerous in- 
ſinuations. Very bad conſequences might enſue from 
ſuch perverſe habits and attachments; nor could the na- 
tion and Parliament guard againſt them with too anxious 
a precaution. But that the Roman pontiff could hope to 
aſſume the ſovereignty of theſe kingdoms; a project, 
which, even during the darkneſs of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries,” would have appeared chimerical ; 
That he ſhould delegate this authority to the jefuits ; that 
arder in the Romiſh church, which was the moſt hated : 
That a maſſacre could be attempted of the Proteſtants, . 
who furpaſſed the Catholics a hundred fold, and were 
F 4 in- 
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Wy other paſſhges; the intereſts of the Crown of England, 

_ - thoſe of the French King, and thoſe of the catholic re- 
lůgion are (poke of a8 inſeparable The Duke is alſo ſaid 
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to have connected his intereſts unalterably with thoſe of 


Lewis: The King himſelf, he affirms, is always in- 
clined to favour the Catholics, when he may do it with- 
out hazard. Money, Coleman adds, cannot fail 
of perſwading the King to any thing. There is no- 
thing it cannot make him do, were it ever ſo much to 
«his prejudice. / It has ſuch an abſolute, power over 
«him, chat he cannot reſiſt it. Logic in our court 


cc built upon money, has more powerful charms than 


. 4 any other fort of argument.” For theſe reaſons, he 


-opoſes to father la Chaiſe, that the French King ſhould 


| remit the ſum of 300,000 pounds, on candition, that the 


Parliament be diſſolved; a meaſure, to which, he ſays, 


I the King was, of himſelf, ſufficiently inclined, were it 


not for his hopes of obtaining money from that aſſembly. 
The Parliament, he ſaid, had already conſtrained the 
King to make peace with Holland, contrary to the in- 
rereſts « of the carholic religion, and of his moſt chriſtian 
majeſty : And if they ſhould meet again, they would 
ſurely engage him farther, and even to make war 
againſt France. It appears alſo from the ſame letters, 


that the aſſembling the Parliament ſo late as April in the 
year 1675, had been procured by the intrigues of the ca- 


tholic and French party, who thereby intended to ſhow 


the Dutch and other confederates abroad, LEN could 


5 expect no aſſiſtance from England. 


Wurd the contents of theſe Wood were -oublicly 


7 known, they diffuſed the panio, with which the nation 
3 began already to be ſeized on account af the popiſh 


plot. Men reaſoned more from their fears and their 
ions than from the evidence before them. It is cer- 
uin; (hat the active and enterprizing ſpirit of the ca- 
tholi 
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tholic church, particularly of the jeſuits, merits atten- 
tion, and is, in ſome degree, dangerous to every other 
communion. Such zeal of proſelytiſm actuates that 
ſect, that its miſſionaries have penetrated into every na- 
tion of the . and in one ſenſe there is a popiſb plot 
perpetually carried an againſt all ſtates, Proteſtant, Pa- 
gan, and Mahometan. It is likewiſe very probable, that 
the converſion of the Duke, and the favour of the King, 
had inſpired the catholic prieſts with new hopes of reco- 
vering in theſe iſlands their loſt-dominion, and gave freſh 
vigour to that intemperate zeal, by which they are com- 
monly actuated. Their firſt aim was to obtain a tolera- 
tion; and ſuch was the evidence, they believed, of their 
theological tenets, that, could they but procure entire 
liberty, they muſt infallibly in time open the eyes of 
the people. After they had converted conſiderable num- 
bers, they might be enabled, they hoped, to re- inſtate 
themſelves in full authority, and entirely to ſuppreſs that 

hereſy, with which the kingdom had ſo long been in- 

ſected. Tho' theſe dangers: to the proteſtant religion 

were very diſtant, it was juſtly the object of great con- 
cern to find, that the heir apparent to the crown was fo 


blinded with bigotry, and ſo deeply engaged in foreign 


intereſts; and that the King himſelf had been prevailed 
with, from low intereſts, to hearken to his dangerous in- 
ſinuations. Very bad conſequences might enſue from 
ſuch perverſe habits and attachments; nor could the na- 


tion and Parliament guard againſt them with too anxious 


a precaution. But that the Roman pontiff could hope to 
aſſume the ſovereignty of theſe kingdoms; a project, 


which, even during the darkneſs, of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, would have appeared chimerical: 


That he ſhould delegate this authority to the jefuits ; that 
order in the Romiſh church, which was the moſt hated : 
That a maſſacre could be attempted of the Proteſtants, . 


who furpaſſed the” Catholics a hundred fold, and were 
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1678. 


inveſted with the OY authority of the tate: That the 
King himſelf was to be aſſaſſinated, and even the Duke, 
the only ſupport of their party: Theſe were ſuch ab- 
ſurdities as no human teſtimony was ſufficient to prove; 


* much leſs the evidence of one man, who was noted for 
infamy, and who could not keep himſelf, every mo- 


ment, from falling into the groſſeſt inconſiſtencies. Did 


ſuch intelligence deſerve even ſo much attention as to be 
refuted, it would appear, that Coleman's letters were 
ſufficient alone to deſtroy all its credit. For how could 
ſo long a train of correſpondence be carried on, by a man 


ſo much truſted by the party; and yet no traces of in- 


ſutrections, if really intended, of fires, maſſacres, aſſaſ- 


15th of Oc- 
tober. | 
Godfrey's 


murder. 


ſinations, invaſions, be ever diſcovered in any ſingle 
paſſage of theſe letters? But all ſuch reflections, and 
many more equally obvious, were vainly employed 
againſt that general prepoſſeſſion, with which the nation 
was ſeized, Oates's plot and Coleman's were univer- 


ſally confounded: And the evidence of the latter being 
unqueſtionable, the belief of the former, aided by the. 


paſſions of hatred and of terror, took. ne of the 
whole people. 
THERE was danger 3 leſt t time 8 open the 


eyes of the public; when the murther of Godfrey com- 


pleated the general deluſion, and rendered the prejudices 
of the nation abſolutely incurable This magiſtrate had 
been miſſing fome days ; and after much ſearch, and 


many ſurmizes, his body was found lying in a ditch at 
Primroſe-hill: The marks of {trangling were thought to 


appear about his neck, and ſome contuſions on his 


breaſt: His own ſword was ſticking i inthe body ; but ag 


no conſiderable quantity of blood enſued on drawing i it; - 


it was concluded, that it had been thruft in after his 


death, and that he had not killed himſelf: He had rings 
on his fingers and money in his pocket: It was there- 


fore inferred, that he =o not "ou. into the hands of 


rob- | 
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robbers. Without farther reaſoning, the cry roſe, that OP. 
he had been afſaffinated by the Papiſts, on account of . 
his taking Oates's evidence, This clamour was quickly 1678. 
propagated, and met with univerſal belief. The panic 
ſpread itſelf on every fide with infinite rapidity; and all 
men; aſtoniſhed with fear, and animated with rage, ſaw 
in Godfrey's fate all the horcible deſigns aſcribed to the: 
Catholics ; and no farther doubt remained of Oates's 
veracity.” The voice of the whole nation united againſt 
that hated ſect; and notwithſtanding that the bloody 
conſpitacy was ſuppoſed to be now di ſcovered, men 
could fearce be perſwaded, that their lives were yet in 
ſafety. Each hour teemed with new rumours and ſur- 
t mizes. Invaſions from abroad, inſurrections at home, 
5 even private murthers and poiſonings were apprehended. 
5 To deny the reality of the plot was to be an accomplice: General 
N To heſitate was criminal; Royaliſt, Republican; tion. — 
Churchman, Sectary; j Courier Patriot; all parties 
' Wl concurred in the "illufion, The city prepared for 
its defence, as if the enemy were at its gates: The 
k chains and poſts were put up: And it was a noted ſaying 
at that time of Sir Thomas Player, the chamberlain, 
that were it not for theſe precautions, all the eitizens 
might riſe next morning with their throats cut. 

Ix order to propagate the popular phrenzy, feveral ar- 
tifices were employed. The dead body of Godfrey was 
carried into the city, attended by vaſt multitudes. It 
was publickly expoſed in the ſtreets, and viewed by all 
ranks of men; and every one, who ſaw it, went away 
inflamed, as well by the mutual contagion of ſentiments, . 
as by the diſmal ſpectac le itſelf. The funeral pomp Was 
celebrated with great parade. It was conducted thro' the 
chief ſtreets of the city: Seventy-two cler marched 
before: Above a. thouſand perſons of diſtinction followed 
after: And at the ſuneral- ſermon, two able-bodied di- 
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murthered by 'the Papiſts o. 


Ix chis diſpoſition of the 0 anden os 2 no more 


| bu. heard than a whiſper in the midſt of the moſt violent 
hurricane. Eyen at preſent, Godfrey's. murther cannot 


| -- was aſſaſſinated by the Catholics, ſeems utterly impro- 
| bable. Theſe religioniſts could not be engaged to com- 
mit that crime from poliq;, in order to deter other magiſ- 

trates from acting againſt them.  Godfrey's $ fate was no 

wiſe capable of producing that effect, unleſs it were 


ets ; an opinion, Which, it was eaſy. to foreſee, mult 
prove the ruin of their party. Beſides, how many 
mmagiſtrates, during more than a century, had acted in 
the moſt violent manner, without its being ever ſuſ- 
pected, that any one had been cut off by aſſaſſination ? 
Such jealous times as the preſent were ſurely ill fitted for 
beginning theſe dangerous experiments. Shall we there- 
fore ſay, that the Catholics were puſhed on, not by po- 
licy, but by blind revenge againſt Godfrey? But Godfrey 
| had given them little or no occaſion. of offence in taking 
Qates's evidence. His part was merely an act of form, 
- 3 belonging to his office; nor could he, or any man in his 
= ſation, poſſibly refuſe it. In the reſt of his conduct, 
1 | he lived on good terms with the Catholics, and was far 
from diſtinguiſhing himſelf by his ſeyerity againſt that 
ſe&. It is even certain, that he had contracted an in- 
timacy with Coleman, and took care to inform, his friend 
of the danger to which, by! reaſon. of Oates' $ evidenoe, 
be was at preſent expoſed. 
Txxxs are ſome writers, who, finding i it impodible 
| to account for * s murther by the machinations of 


* North, p. 205. "eto 


the 


preacher, leſt, in paying the laſt office to this unhappy: 
magiſtrate, --he; ſhould, - Lomas the witols. eh 1 


upon any ſyſtem be rationally accounted for. That he 


publickly known, that the Catholics were his murther- 
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1 Catholics, "TP recourſe to the oppoſite ſuppoſition. © H A P. 


They lay hold of that common preſumption, that thoſe 
commit the crime who reap profit by it; and they affirm | 
that it was Shaftcſbury and the heads of the popular 


party, who perpetrated that deed, in order to throw the 
odium of it on the Papifts, But if this ſuppoſition be 
received, it muſt alſo be admitted, that the whole plot 
was the contrivance of thoſe politicians; and that Oates ? 
ated altogether under their direction. But it appears, 


that Oates, dreading probably the oppoſition of power- 


ful enemies, had very anxiouſly acquitted the Duke, 
Danby, Ormond, and all the miniſtry; perſons who - 
were certainly the moſt obnoxious to the popular leaders, 
Beſides, the whole texture of the plot contains ſuch low 


abſurdity, that it is impoſſible ' to have been the inven- 
tion of any man of ſenſe or education It is true, the more 


monſtrous and horrible the conſpiracy; the better was it . 


fitted to terrify, and thence to convince, the populace 
But this effect, we may ſafely ſay, no one could before- 
hand have promiſed upon; and a fool was in this caſe 
more likely to ſuccced than a wiſe, man, Had Shafteſ- 
bury laid the plan of a popiſh conſpiracy, he had pro- 
bably, rendered i it moderate, conſiſtent, credible ; and on 
that very account had never met with the prodigious ſuc- 
ceſs, with Which age 8 man en Ages were at- 
tended. r 5615 

WE muſt, therefore, be contented to remain for ever 
ignorant of the actors of Godfrey's murther; and only 
pronounce. in general, that that event, in all, likelihood, 


had no connexion, one way or other, with the popiſh 


plot. Any man, eſpecially ſo active a magiſtrate as Godfrey, 
might, in ſuch a city as London, have many enemies, 
of whom his friends and family had no ſuſpicion. He 


was a melancholy man; and there is ſome reaſon, not- 


withſtanding” all the pretended appearances to the con- 
ww to ſuſpeRt that he fell by his own hands, The 
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en A b. affair was never examined with tranquillity, or "aa 
| _ common ſenſe, during the time: and it is impoſſible 
1678. for us, at this diſtance, certainly to account for it. 
No oxE doubted but the papiſts had aſſaſſinated God- 
- frey : but ſtill the particular actors were unknown. A 
9 proclamation was iſſued by the King, offering a pardon 
and five hundred pounds reward to any one who would : 
diſcover them, As it was afterwards ſurmized, that the 
terror of a like aſſaſſination would prevent diſcovery, a 0 
new proclamation was iſſued, promiſing abſolute protec- c 
b 
c 


tion to any one who would reveal the ſecret. Thus 

were indemnity, money, and: ſecurity offered to the 

faireſt bidder : And no one needed to fear, during the 

preſent fury of the people, that his ene r un- E 

| dergo too ſevere a ſcrutiny. | ſa 

lt ef O- Went the nation was in this Ait * W a 

J — ment was aſſembled. In his ſpeech the King told them, fe 

| liament, that tho they had given money for diſbanding the army?, c; 

| he had found Flanders ſo expoſed, that he had thought IM d. 

it neceſſary ſtil] to keep them on foot, and doubted not 
but this meaſure would meet with their approbation. 
| He informed them, that his revenue lay under great an- 
ticipations, and at beſt was never equal to the conſtant 

and neceflary expence of the goyernment ; as would ap- 

pear from the ſtate of it, which he intended to lay be- e. 

fore them. He alſo mentioned the plot, carried on ſte 

againſt his life by the jeſuits; but ſaid, that he would me 

fürbent delivering any opinion of the matter, leſt he an 

ſhould” ſeem to fay too much or too little; and that he WW 

would leave the ſcrutiny of it entirely to the lam Tt 

Fax King was anxious to keep the queſtion of the af 

popiſh- plot from the Parliament, where he ſuſpected im 

many deſigning people would very much abuſe the  pig- he: 


v They had granted him. "SA 8 35 Ailbanding tha army, for 


re· imburſing the charges of his paval ama, and for paying the Pony 
an 1 3 s portion. | 
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ſent credulity of the nation: But Danby, who hated the H A Þ, 
catholics, and courted popularity, and perhaps hoped, that . . -/ 
the King, if his life was believed to be in danger from the 

jeſuits, would be mote cordially loved by the nation, had 
entertained oppoſite deſigns ; and the very firſt day of the 

ſeſſion, he opened the matter in the Houſe of Peers. 

The King was extremely diſpleaſed with this temerity, 

and told his miniſter, Though you do not believe it, 

« you will find, that you have given the Parliament 2 

« handle to ruin yourſelf, as well as to diſturb all my 

« affairs; and you will ſurely live to repent it.” Dan- 

by had afterwards ſufficient reaſon to applaud the _ 

city of his maſter. 

The cry of the plot was immediately echoed from hs Zed of the 
Houſe to the other, The verdict of Parliament gave 
ſanction to that fury, with which the people were alread 5 
agitated. An addreſs was voted for a ſolemn faſt: 4 4 
form of prayer was contrived for that ſeryice; and be- 

N cauſe the popiſh - plot had been omitted in the firſt 
N draught, it was carefully ordered to be inſerted ; leſt 
omniſcience ſhould want intelligence, to uſe the words 
of an hiſtorian 9. 
In order to continue and propagate the alarm, ad- 
; dreſſes were voted for laying before the houſe ſuch pa- 
pers as might diſcover the horrible conſpiracy ; for the 
removal of popiſh recuſants from London; for admini- 
i Wl ficring every where the oaths of allegiance and ſupre- 
| macy; for denying acceſs at court to all unknown 
„and ſuſpicious perſons; and for appointing the train- 
bands of London and "Weſtminſter to be in readineſs, 
Ihe lords Powis, Stafford, Arundel, Peters, and Bel- 
„ Wis were committed to the Tower, and were ſoon after 
jt Minpeached for high treaſon; And both Houſes, after 
bearing Oates's evidence, voted, That the Lords and 
Y Commons : are of opinion, that there hath been, and 


* end, 2. ae. ce fill 
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© H A TY « fill i is, wikunuable a helliſh plot, contrived and cats 
Evi (e ed on by the popiſn recuſants, for aſſaſſinating and 
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and alſo aſſerted, that he had no acquaintance with Oates, 
Next day, when examined before the committee of 


eie an ample, account of the plot, which, he found f 


ee murdering the King, for ſubverting the government, 


t and for rooting out. and- ar we the, SI ered re- 


C Jigion,”* 4, 


80 vehement were 155 Houſes) Kar: they ſat every 


day, forenoon and afternoon, on the ſubject of the plot: 


* For no other buſineſs could be admitted. A committee 


of Lords were appointed to examine priſoners and wit- 


neſſes: Blank warrants were put into their. hands, for 
the commitment of ſuch as ſhould be accuſed or ſuſpec- 


ted, Oates, who, tho' his evidence were true, muſt, 
by his own confeſſion, be regarded as an infamous vil. 


lain, was by every one applauded, careſſed, and called 


the ſaviour of the nation. He was recommended by the 


_ parliament” to the King. He was lodged in Whitehall, 
protected by guards, and encouraged by a N 1 


1200 pounds a year. 

Ir was not long before ſuch pountifp] encouragement 
brought forth new witneſſes. William Bedloe, a man, 
if poſſible, more infamous than Oates," appeared next 


upon the ſtage, He was of very low birth, had been 


noted for ſeveral. cheats and even thefts, had travelled 
over many parts of Europe under borrowed names, had 


frequently paſſed himſelf for a man of quality, and had 


endeavoured, by a variety of lyes and contrivances, to 
prey upon the ignorant and unwary. When he appeared 


before the council, he gave intelligence only of God- 
| frey s murther, which, he ſaid, had been perpetrated i in 


Somerſet-houſe, where the Queen lived, by papiſts, 
ſome of them ſervants in her family. He was queſtioned 
about the plot; but utterly denied all knowlepe of it 


Lords, be bethought himſelf better, and was ready to 


Po EO bs 35 ot 


f's Aris inquired into. This narrative he made to tally, CHAP. 

el n he! could; with that-of Oates, which had , 

at, been publiſhed :'. But that he might make himſelf accept= 1671. 

e: able by new. information, he added ſome other circum- | 
| ſtances, and thoſe, ſtill more tremendous and extraor- 

') WH - Ginary. He faid, that ten thouſand men were to be 

wh landed from' Flanders in Burlington Bay, and immedi- 

ter ately to ſeize.Hull : That Jerſey and Guernſey were to 

op be ſurprized by forces from Breſt; and that a Frenck 

tor Wl fleet were, all laſt ſummer, hovering in the Channel for 

<- i chat purpoſe? That the lords Powis and Peters were to 

ift form an army in Radnorſhire, to be joined by another 

il. army, conſiſting of twenty or thirty thouſand religious 

led men and pilgrims, who were to land at Milford Haven 

the from St. Lago i in Spain: That there were forty thouſand 

all, men ready in London; beſides thoſe, who would, on 
of the alarm, be poſted at every alehouſe door, in order to 

Wor kill the ſoldiers, as they came out of their quarters: 

ent That lord Stafford, Coleman, and father Ireland had 

an, money ſufficient to defray the expences of all theſe ar- 

ext maments: That he himſelf was to receive four thouſand 

pounds, as one that could murder a man; as alſo a com- 

liel miſſion from lord Bellaſis, and à benediction from the 

had Pope: That the King was to be aſſaſſinated; all the Pro- 

had teſtants maſſacred who would not ſeriouſly be converted; 

the government offered to ove, if he would conſent to 

ei bold it of the church; but if he ſhould refuſe that con- 

jod⸗- dition, as was ſuſpected, the authority would be left to 

certain lords under the nomination of the Pope. In a 


na ſubſequent examination before the Commons, Bedloe 
75 added (for theſe men always brought their intelligence 
| 


ſucceſſively and by piece- meal) that lord Carrington was 

5 f alſo in the conſpiracy for raiſing men and money againſt 

the government; as was likewiſe lord Brudenel. Theſe 

noblemen, with all other perſons mentioned by Bedloe, 

Were immed!} 'arely committed to cuſtody by: the 3 
'D 


25 4 7. 6 ill i is, Sdamacble and heli plot, contrived and cats 
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. ce ried on by the popiſh recuſants, for aſſaſſinating and 


-< murdering the King, for ſubverting the government, 
t and for rooting out and wee the n re- 
$6 Jigion.”? BEECH 
80 vehement were We Howes; char chy ſat every 
day, forenoon and afternoon, on the ſubje of the plot: 
For no other buſineſs, could be admitted. A committee 
of Lords were appointed to examine priſoners and wit- 
neſſes: Blank warrants were put into their, hands, for 
the commitment of ſuch as fhould be accuſed or ſuſpec- 
ted. Oates, who, tho' his evidence were true, muſh, 
by his own confeſſion, be regarded as an infamous vil: 
lain, was by every One applauded, careſſed, and called 
the ſayiour of the nation. He was recommended by the 
parliament to the King. He was lodged in Whitehall, 
protected by guards, and encguraged by a comets. of 
1200 pounds a year. | 
Ir was not long before ſuch bountiful encouragement 
brought forth new witneſſes. William Bedloe, a man, 
if poſſible, more infamous than Oates, appeared . next 
upon the ſtage, He was of very low birth, had beer 
noted for ſeveral, cheats and even thefts, had travelled 
over many parts of Europe under borrowed names, had 
frequently paſſed himſelf for a man of quality, and had 
endeavoured, by a variety of lyes and contrivances, to 
prey upon the ignorant and unwary. When he appeared 
before the council, he gave intelligence only of God- 
frey's murther, which, he ſaid, had been perpetrated in 
Somerſet-houſe, where the Queen lived, by papiſts, 
ſome of them ſervants in her family. He was queſtionet 
about the plot; but utterly denied all knowlege of it, 
and alſo aſſerted, that he had no acquaintance with Ontes, 
Next day, when examined before the committee of 
Lords, he bethought himſelf better, and was ready to 
give an ample, account of the plot, which, he found © 


been publiſhed : But that he might make himſelf accept- 
able by new information, he added ſome other circum- 
ſtances, and thoſe, ſtill more tremendous and extraor- 


dinary. He ſaid, that ten thouſand men were to be 


landed from Flanders in Burlington Bay, and immedi- 
ately to ſeize Hull: That Jerſey and Guernſey were to 
be ſurprized by forces from Breſt; and that a French 
fleet were, all laſt ſummer, hovering in the Channel for 
that purpoſe: That the lords Powis and Peters were to 


form an army in Radnorſhire, to be joined by another 


army, conſiſting of twenty or thirty thouſand religious 
men and pilgrims, who were to land at Milford Haven 
from St. Tago in Spain : That there'were forty thouſand 
men ready in London; beſides thoſe, who would, on 
the alarm, be poſted at every alehouſe door, in order to 
kill the ſoldiers, as they came out of their quarters: 
That lord Stafford, Coleman, and father Ireland had 
money ſufficient to defray the expences of all theſe ar- 
maments: That he himſelf was to receive four thouſand 
pounds, as one that could murder a man; as alſo a com- 
miſſion from lord Bellaſis, and a benediction from the 
Pope: That the King was to be aſſaſſinated; all the Pro- 


teſtants maſſacred who would not ſeriouſly be converted; 


the government offered to ovE, if he would conſent to 
hold it of the church; but if he ſhould refuſe that con- 
dition, as was ſuſpected, the authority would be left to 


certain lords under the, nomination of the Pope. In a 


ſubſequent examination before the Commons, Bedloe 
added (for theſe men always brought their intelligence 
ſucceſſiyely and by piece- meal) that lord Carrington was 
alſo in the conſpiracy for raiſing men and money againit 


the government; as was likewiſe lord Brudenel. Theſe 
noblemen, with all other perfons mentioned by Bedloe, 
were immediately committed'to cuſtody by the Parliament. 


tc 
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anxiouſly inquired into. This narrative he made to tally, e HA f. 
as well as he could, with that of Oates, which had , 
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nn that the only reſource, of Spain, in 
her preſent decayed. condition, lay in the aſſiſtance of 


England; and, ſo far from being in a ſituation to tran- 


ſport ten thouſand men for the invaſion of that king- 
dom, ſhe had ſollicited and obtained Engliſh forces to be 
ſent into the garriſons of Flanders, which were not 
otherwiſe able to defend themſelves againſt the French. 
The French too, we, may. obſerve, were, at that very 
time, in open war with Spain, and yet are ſuppoſed to be 
engaged in the ſame deſign againſt England 3 as if religious 
motives were become the: ſole actuating principle among 
ſoyereigns. But none of theſe circumſtances; however 
obvious, were able, when ſet in oppoſition to multiplied 
horrors, antipathies, and prejudices; to engage the leaſt 


attention of the populace: For ſuch the whole nation 


were at this time became}. The popiſh plot paſſed for 
inconteſtible: And had not men ſoon expected with cer- 
tainty the legal puniſhment of theſe criminals, the Ca- 
cholics had been expoſed to the hazard of an univerſil 
maſſacre. Tue torrent indeed of national prejudices ran 
ſo high, that no- one, without the moſt imminent dan- 
ger, durſt venture openly to oppoſe it; nay; ſcarce 


| anyone, without great force of judgment, could ſecretly 


entertain an opinion contrary to the prevailing . ſenti- 


ments. The loud and unanimoiis vdice of a great na- 


tion has mighty authority over weak minds; and even 


later hiſtorians are ſo ſwayed: by the concurring: judg- 
ment of ſuch multitudes, that ſome-of them have eſteemed 


 themſclves ſufficiently moderate, when they affirmed, 


that many circumſtances of the plot were true, tho 


ſome were added, and others much magnified... But it 
is. an obvious principle, that a. witneſs, who perjures 
himſelf, in one circumſtance, is credible in none: And 
the authority of the plot, even to the end of che proſe- 


cutions, ſtood entirely upon witneſſes. Tho! the Ca- 
tholics had „ and unexpectedly —— at 


the 
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the very | moment, whet their canſpiracy, it is 8a. was 


ready: to be put in execution; ; no arms, no ammunition, 2 — 


no money, no commiſſions, no papers, no letters, af- 


ter the moſt rigorous ſearch, ever were diſcoyered, to 


confirm the evidence of Oates and Bedloe. Vet fill 
the nation, - tho” 6ften fruſtrated, went on in the eager 


. purſuit and confident belief of the conſpiracy: And even 


cu 


1698. 


the manifold inconſiſtencies and abſurdities, contained 


in the Narratives, inſtead of diſcouraging them, ſerved 


only as farther incentives. to diſcoyer the bottom of the 


plot, and were conſidered as flight objections, which's 
more complete information would fully remove: In all 


hiſtory, it will be difficult to find ſuch another inſtatice | 


of popular frenzy and bigotted deluſion. 


ln order to ſupport the panic among the people, eſpe- | 


cially among the citizens of London, a pamphlet was 


publiſhed/ with this title, 86A narrative and impartial 
« diſcovery" of the howld* popiſh plot, carried ok fer 


10 burning and deſtroying the Cities of London and Weſt- | 


&« minſter with their ſuburbs ; ſetting forth the ſeveral 


« conſiilts, brders, and reſolutions of the jeſults, con- 


« cerning the ſame : By captain William Bealee, lately 
v engaged in that borrid deſign, and one of che popiſh 
committee for carrying on ſuch fires.” Every fire, 
which had happened fot ſeveral years paſt, is there aſeti- 
bed to the machinat'ans of the jeſuits, who propoſed, 

as Bedloe ſaid, by ſuch attempts to find an opportunity 
fot the general maſſacre of the proteſtants'; and in the 
mean time, were pleaſed to aue themſelves * pilfer- 


| ing goods from the fires.” 
Tut King, tho” he Grupe not, whetever he could 


uſe freedom, to throw. the higheſt ridicule on the plot, 


and on all who believed it; yet found it neceſſary to 


adopt 'the popular opinion before the Parliament. The 
torrent, he ſaw, ran too ſtrong to be controuled; and 


he could only hope, by a 3 — to de 


R Trap able, 
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*\ 3s A . 5 after hs Ad tc güne amd direct and ddüde ite 
-.- fury, Hle made therefore à ſpeech to both Houſes; in 
which he told them, that he would take the utrhoſt cate 
of his perſon during theſe times of danger; that be was 
as ready as theif hearts 66d wiſh, to Join with them jn 
all means for eſtabliſing'® the proteſtant religion, not only 
during his own time, but for all future ages; that, 
provided the ri ght f ſäctechon was preſerved, he would 
_ conſent to any 1 for reftraining 2 popiſh* ſucceſſor; 
And 1 in concluſion, hie Exhorted them to think of effec- 
| tual. means for the conviction of popiſh, recufants ; and 
be highly praiſed the duty and 10 yalty of all his fubjech, 
who had diſcovered, fuch a anxious concern for his ſafety, 
Tn Ba gracious *expreflions TINT nothing « of the vehe- 


8 


for 2 new iſt, in Which popery Was ch inated idola- i 

try; and all E who refuſed this teſt, were exclu· 

ded both Houſes. The bill paſſed the Commons without 
5 much 5 but j in the upper Houſe che Duke moved, 


. - * * 


E 5 : * or bs them, that! Ke was now to eaſt e on 1 
kindneſs, i in the greateſt concern, which he could hare ſ 
in the World; and he proteſted, that, Whatever kis re- 
y Hgion, might be, it Thould only be 2 private thing be- 
tween God and his own ſoul; EA never ſhould appear in 
his public conduct. Notwithſtanding this ftrong effort, ſt 
in ſo important Aa point, he prevailed only by two le 
voices; a ſufficient indication of the general difpoitie a 
of the people. by <1 would | not. nd ' aid a noble Peer, 


«ora . popiſh v woman to 3 here ; not fo much as 1 
4 popiſh dog or a popiſh bitch; not fo much as a | popu 
4 cat to pur or mew about the King.“ What is more 
' extraordinary, this ec met With pralle and appro- 
dation. . 


2 * | . * | f Ex- 
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Ericoungota by this general fury; the witneſſes went c LE A 15. 
ſtill a ſtep farther in their accuſations; and tho both « 


%, to have had place: The King, it was well known, 
0 bore no great affection to his conſort; and now more 
be. chan ever, when his heir apparent was ſo much hated, 
eb had reaſon to be deſirous of iſſue, which might quiet the 
„- jealous fears of his people. This very hatred; which 
Au. prevailed againſt the Duke, would much facilitate, he 
out knew, any expedient that could be deviſed for the ex- 
red, cluſion of that Prince; and nothing farther ſeemed re- 
dur, quiſite for the King; than to give way in this particular 
Ky to the rage and fury of the nation. But Charles, not- 
ber withſtanding all allurements of pleaſure, or intereſt, or 
are ſafety; had the generoſity to protect his injured conſort. 
hey think,“ ſaid he, I have a mind to a new wife; 
TS & hut for all that I will not fee an innocent woman 
ir ol ©/abuſed”,” He immediately ordered Oates to be 
don, ftrictly confined, ſeized his papers, and diſmiſſed his 
two ſervants;; and this daring informer was obliged to make 
LAM applications to Parliament, in order to recover his liberty. 
"v3 Durtxe this agitation of men's minds, the Parlia- 
man] ment new attention to the militia ; a circumſtance, 

a; of which, even during the times of ofcareſt tranquillity, 
opilblſſ <= never prudently be neglected. They paſſed a bill, 
ID by which it was enaRed, that a regular militia ſhould 
pro Ren arms, during ſix weeks of the year, * a 
* r North's Wales p. 186. f 

G 2 third 


Oates and Bedloe had often declared, that there was no 
other perſon of diſtinction, whom they knew to be con- 
cerned in the plot, they were now ſo audacious as to ac= 
cuſe even the Queen herſelf of entering into the deſign 
againſt her huſband's life. The Commons, in an ad- 
dreſs to the King, gave countenance to this ſcandalous 
accuſation;; but the Lords would not be prevailed with 
to join in the addreſs: It is here, if any where, that 
we may ſuſpect che ſuggeſtions of the popular leaders 


har. 


| Tn. 


|  -dered it to be paid, not into the exchequer, but into the 
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general prejudices, and even to turn the arms of the 


ſent to the bill, and told the Parliament, that he would 
hot, were it for half an hour, part ſo far with the power | 


bill for ordering the militia, and ſtill leave it in his 


he would willingly ae the royal ſanction. The Com- 

mons, diſſatisfied wi 

defore employed that prerogative, immed ately voted that 
all the new-levied forces ſhould be diſmiſſed: . 


ſhew their extreme jealouſy of the Crown, beſides ap- 


and by that means the act remained in ſuſpence; 
- » Ir was no wonder, that the preſent ferment and cre- 
dulity of the nation engaged men of infamous character 
and indigent e circumſtances to become informers ; when 
| perſons of rank and condition could be tempted to give into 
_ that ſcandalous practice. Montague, the King's ambaſks 


third part of them do duty every fortnight of that time; 
The popular leaders probabl y intended to make uſe of the 


people aga inſt the Prince*. But Charles refuſed his af. 


-of the fword : But if they would contrive any other 
power to aſſemble or diſmiſs them as he thought proper, 


s negative, tho the King had never 


paſſed a dill, granting money for that ſervice; bt to 
propriating that money by the frifteſt clauſes, they or. f 
chamber of London; The Lords demurred with regard 


to ſo extraordinary a clauſe, which threw a violent re 


fjection on the King's miniſters, and even on himſelf: at 


dor at Paris, had procured a feat in the lower Houle; im 
and without obtaining or aſking the King's leave, be ſen 
ſuddenly came over into England. Charles, ſuſpe&ingMW © 
. "i intention, ordered his papers to be ſeized ; but Mon- ſel 
lague, who foreſa this meaſure, had N care to ſe- jeſt 
erete one paper, which he immediately laid befdre tbe ore 
Houſe of Commons. It was a letter from the treaſure! tra 
D anby, wrote at the beginning of the year, during the intr 
negotiations at Nimeguen for the general e N Mon- Th 


* Burnet, vol. . p, 437: 
tague 
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lague was there directed to make a demand of money; 
or in other words, the King was willing ſecretly to fell 
his good offices to France, contrary to the general in- 
al of the confederates, and even to thoſe of his own 
kingdoms. The letter, among other particulars, con- 
tains theſe words: In caſe the conditions of peace 


6e ſhall be accepted, the king expects to have fix milli - 


« ons of Jivres à year for three years, from the time 
« that this agreement ſhall be ſigned between his Ma- 
« jeſty and the King of France; becauſe it will pro- 


40 bably be two or three years — the Parliament il 


e be in humour to give him any ſupplies after the making 
« of any peace with. F rance; and the ambaſſador here 
60 has always agreed to that ſum; but not for ſo long 3 2 
« time,” Danby \ was ſo unwilling to engage in this ne- 


gotiation, that the King, P, booty. him, ſubjoined with 


his own hand thele words J 5 This letter is writ by r my 
6 order, C, R.“ ce 

Tur Commons 2 with this intellig igence; 
ad carrying their ſuſpicions much farther than the truth, 
they concluded, that the King had all along acted i in 
concert w. ith the French court z ; "and that every ſtep, 
which he had taken in conjunction with the allies, had 
been ilfufory and deceitful, Defirous | of getting to the 
bottom of. ſo important a ſecret, and being puſhed by 
Danby' 8 numerous enemies, they immediately voted an 
eu enen of high treaſon againſt that miniſter, and 
ſent up fix a ieles to the Houſe of Peers. Theſe ar- 


ticles were, That he had traiterouſly engroſſed to him - 
ſelf Tegal Pas, by giving inſtructions to his ma- 


jeſty $ amb alladors, | without the participation of the ſe- 
cretaries, of ate, or the privy council: That he had 


CHARLES. II. v5 


Cup, 


Es 


ah, 


His im- 
peachment, 


traiterouſly endeavoured to ſubyert the government, and 


introduce arbitrary power; and to that end, had levied 
znd continued an army, contrary to act of Parliament: 


That he had ines endeavoured to alienate the af- 
(6G 3 . fections 
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Fe tand of his Majeſty's ſubjects, by negotiating a 
diſadvantageous peace with France, and procuring mo- 
ney for that purpoſe: That he was popiſhly affected, 


and had traiterouſſy concealed, after he had notice, the lik 


horrid and bloody plot, eme by the papiſts againſt 
his Majeſty's perſon and government: That he had 
waſted the King's treaſure : And that he had by indirect 


means obtained ſeyeral exorbitant grants from the Crown, 


Ir is certain that the treaſurer, in giving inſtructions 


6 to the ambaſſador, had exceeded the bounds of his of- 


fice : and as the genius of a monarchy, ſtrictly limited, 


requires, that the proper miniſter ſhould be anfverabl 
for every abuſe of power, the Commons, tho they here 
advanced a new pretenſion, might juſtify themſelves by 


the utility and even neceſſity of it, But in other reſpect 


their charge againſt Danby was very ill grounded. That 
miniſter made it appear to the Houſe of Lords, not only 
that Montague, the informer againſt him, had all along 
promoted the money- negotiations with France, but that 


he himſelf was eyer extremely averſe to the intereſts of 


| that crown, which he eſteemed pernicious to his maſter, 


and to his country, The French nation, he ſaid, had 


always entertained, as he was certainly informed, the 


higheſt contempt, both of the King's perſon and go- 


yernment. His diligence, he added, in tracing and diſ- 


5 covering the popiſh plot Was generally known; and 


the Sarge of of the Commons to be true, Dagby's crime 


il he had common ſenſe, not to ſay common honeſty, he 


would ſurely be anxious to preſerve the life of a maſter, 


by whom he was fo much fayoured, . He hall waſted no 


treaſure, becauſe there was no treaſute to waſte. And 
tho' he had. reaſon to be grateful. for the King s bounty, 


he had made more moderate acquiſitjons than were gene. 
rally imagineq, and than others! in his office had often 
| done, even during a ſhorter adminiſtration, | , 


Tux Houſe of Peers plainly ſaw, that, allowing al 
a 
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reſtoration, it . confiſfed almoſt entirely of röyaliſts; 


dy the alliance with France, they gradually withdrew 
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fell not 3 che ſtatute of Edward the third; [5-4 
the words, treaſon and traiterauſly,, had been... carefully 
ſubjoined to ſeveral articles, this appellation eguld not 
alter the nature of things, or ſubje him to the penal - 
ties annexed to that crime. They refuſed, therefore, to 


commit Danby, upon this irregular .charge 4. The Com- 


mons inſiſted, on their demand; and great conteſt | _-> 


likely: to ariſe, when the King, who had already ob- 
ſerved ſufficient inſtances of the ill humour of the Par- 
liament, thought proper to prorogus them. This pro- 
rogation was ſoon after followed hy a diſſolution z- a deſ- 
perate remedy. in the preſent diſpoſitian of the nation. 

But the difeaſe,. it muſt he ned, the King had rea- 
ſon to eſteem deſperate. Ihe utmoſt rage had been diſ- 


covered by the Commons,, on account. of the popiſh 


plot; and their ſury begat already to point againſt the 
royal family, if not againſt the! Throne itſelf. The 


Duke had been ſtruck at in ſeveral motions; The trea- 
ſurer had been impeached a All ſupply e refuſed, 
except on the moſt diſagrerable conditions: Fears, jea- 


louſies, add antipathies were every day multiplying in 
Parliament: And tho the people were ſtrongly infected 
with the ſame prejudices, the King hoped, by diſſolving 


the preſent cabals, that a ſet of men might be choſen, 


more moderate in their 1 


the virulence of faction. 


Tuus came to a period a — which adi fate 
during: the whole courſe of this reign one year excepted. 
Its concluſion was very. different from its eommence- 
ment. Being elected during the joy and feſtivity of the 


who were diſpofed to ſupport he Crown by all che libera- 
lity, which the habits of that age vον, permit. Nlarmed 


meir confidence from the K* and finding him tilt 
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vn. to perſevere in a forelgh intereſt, they proceeded. to dif. 
| cover ſymptoms of the moſt refractory and moſt Jealous 


fa 

ic, aiſpoſition! The popiſni plot puſhed them beyond all bound e 
vb mogeration; and before their diſſolution they ſeemed K 
=_ to be treading faſt in the foot-ſteps of the laſt Tong Par- WF th 
= | Nament, on whofe-condudt they threw at firſt fuch vio- ne 
lent blame. In all their varjations, they had ſtin followed Ir 

the opinions and prejudices of the nation; and ſeemed 

© - ever to be more governed by humour and party views 

— by public intereſt, and more by public g than ev 

nia: acl? 70 by any corrupt or private influence.” e COT es he 
Duntmo the ſitting of the — "a6 after its Wo 
prorogation and diſſolution, the trials of the pretended ſe; 

criminals were carried on; and the courts of judicature, to 

places, which, if poſſible, ought to be kept more pure ju 

froni injuſtice than even national aſſemblies themſelves, N cv 

were ſtrongly infected with the ſame party rage and bi- gu 

Trial of gotted prejudices! Coleman, the moſt obnoxious of all 
man, conſpirators, was firſt brought to his trial. His Ml lac 
letters were: produced againſt him. They contained, off 

as he himſelf confeſſed, much indiſcretion: But unleſs be: 

ſo far as it is illegal to be a:zealous catholic, they ſeem © if the 

to ptove nething criminal, much leſs treaſonable, againſt ſo 

him. Oates and Bedloe ſwore, that he had received 2 ſan 
canmillgn; bynet; by the) lugerior” of tha Rete. to be we 
| ſecretary of ſtate, and had conſented to the poi. pri 
boning, ſhooting; and ſtabbing the King: He had even, ¶ the 
According to Oates's depoſition, advanced a guinea to I he 
promote thoſę bloody purpoſes,” Theſe wild ſtories were WW «1 

all confounded: with the in his letters: 1“ 

and Coleman received ſentenge of death. - The ſentenet | * 1 
2 executed upon him t. He ſuffered with I dy 
calmneſs and conſtancy, and to the e e e the 
eee eee. Baal Arete 
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ame principles which Proteſtants. have, and therefore 
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| CoLtMAN's execution was ſucceeded bythe unt of CHAR 
father Ireland, Who, tis pretended, had ſigned, toge- An , 
ng fifty jeſuits, the great reſolve: of murdering the | 
Grove and Pickering, who had undertaken to or Kdt 
ee were tried at the ſame time, 
neſſes againſt the priſoners were ſtill Oates and Bedloe, 
Ireland affirmed, that he wag in Staffardſhire all the 
month of Auguſt laſt, a time when Oates's evidenco 
made him in London. He proved his aſſertion by good 
evidence, and would have proved it by undoubted; had 
he not, moſt iniquitouſly, been debarred, while i in pri- 
ſon, of all uſe of pen and ink, and denied the liberty of 
ſending for witneſſes. All theſe men, before they came 
to the bar, were condemned in the opinions of the 
judges, jury, and ſpectators; and to be a jeſuit, or 
even 2 Catholic, was of itſelf a ſufficient, proof of 
euile. The chief juſtice" ir particular gave ſunction to 
all the narrow prejudices and bigotted fury of the popu- 
lace. Inſtead of being council for the priſoners; as his 
office required, he pleaded the cauſe againſt them, brow- 
beat their witneſſes, and on every occaſion repteſented 
their guilt as certain and uncontroverted. He even went 
ſo far as publicly to'affirm, that the Papiſts had not the 


were not entitled to that common credence, which the 
principles and practices of the latter call for. And when 
the jury brought in their verdi& againſt the priſoners, 
he ſaid, „Vou have done, gentlemen, like very good 
ſubjects, and very good Chriſtians, that is to fy, 

like very good Proteſtants: And now much good may 

< their 30, oh maſſes do them.“ Alluding to the maſſes, 

by which Pickering was to be rewarded for murder 

the King, All theſe unhappy men went to execution, WY 
proteſting their innocence'3 "a circumſtance, / which 227- 
mo no ee on the ſpectators, The opinion, 
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to perſevere in a foreign intereſt, they proceeded to dif. 
cer ſymptoms of the moſt refractory and moſt Jealouy 


_ *difpofition;* The popiſh plat puſhed them beyond all bounds 


"of moderation; and before their diffolution they ſeemed 
to be treading faſt in the footſteps of the laft Tong Par- 


Hiament; on whoſe conduct they threw at firſt fuch vio- 


lent blame. In all their varjations, they had ſtiſt followed 


the 13 3 N prejudices of the beyond and (coined 


mw than by public daes; and more 1 . than 
ces by any corrupt or private influence. r 


Trial of 
Coleman. 


Dun m the ſitting of the Parliament, and after its 
prorogation and diſſolution, the trials of the pretended 
criminals were carried on; and the courts of judicature, 
places, which, if "poſſible, ought to be kept more pure 
from-injuſtice'than even national aſſemblies themſelves, 
were ſtrongly infected with the ſame party rage and bi- 

{ prejudices, Coleman, the moſt" obnoxious of 
the conſpirators, ag firſt brought to his trial. His 
letters: were: produced againſt him. They contained, 
as be-himſelf: conſeſſed, much indiſcretion: But unleſs 


ſo; far as it is legal to be à zealous catholic, they ſeem 


to ptove nothing criminal, much leſs treaſonable, againſt 


him. Oates and Bedloe ſwore, that he had received 2 


commiſſion, ſigned: by the ſuperior of the jeſuits, to be 


| ſecretary of ſtate, and had conſented to the poi. 


ing, thooting,: and ſtabbing the King: He had even, 
1 to: Oatesꝰs depoſition, advanced a guinea. to 
promote thoſę bloody purpoſes. Theſe wild ſtories wert 
all confgunded with the projects contained in his letters: 
and Coleman received ſentenge of death. The ſentenet 
was ſoog aſter executed t him t. He ſuffered with 
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calmneſs and conſtancy, 2 and to the laſt perſiſted in the 
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| COLEMAN's execution was ſucceeded by the trial of 


King. Grove and Pickering, who had undertaken” to 


Ireland affirmed, - that he was in Staffardſhire all the 
month of Auguſt laſt, a time when Oates's evidenco 
made him in London. He proved his aſſertion by good 
evidence, and would have proved it by undoubted; had 
he not, moſt iniquitouſſy, been debarred, while in pri- 
ſon, of all uſe of pen and ink, and denied the liberty of 
ſending for witneſſes. All theſe men, before they came 


to the bar, were condemned in the opinions of the 


judges, jury, and ſpectators; and to be a jeſuit, or 
even a Catholic, was of itſelf a ſufficient, proof of 


guilt. The chief juſtice" ir particular gave ſanRtion to 


all the narrow prejudices and bigotted fury of che popu- 


office required, he pleaded the cauſe againſt them, brow- 


beat their witneſſes, and on every occaſion 'repteſented 
their guilt as certain and uncontroverted. He even went 
ſo far as publicly to'affirm, that the Papiſts had not the 
ſame principles which Proteſtants have, and therefore 
were not entitled to that common credence, which the 


principles and practices of the latter call for. And when 
the jury brought in their verdict againſt the priſonere, 


he ſaid, „ You have done, gentlemen, like very good 
2 ſubjeQts, and very good Chriſtians, that is to iy, 


like very good Proteſtants: And now much good may 
< their 30, o maſſes do them.“ Alluding to the maſſes, 


by which Pickering was to be rewarded for murdering 


the King, All theſe unhappy men went to execution, 


ſhoot him, were tried at the ſame time, The only wit: 
neſſes againſt the priſoners were ſtill Oates and Bedloe, 


lace.” Inftead of being council for the priſoners; as his 
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25 gun-powder-treaſon, and Garnet, the jeſuit, 
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that the jeſuits allowed of lies and mental reſervations for 
the promotion of a good cauſe, was at this time ſo uni. 
verſally received, that no credit was given to teſtimony, 
delivered either by that order, or by any of their diſci- 
ples. - It was forgot, that all the conſpirators, engaged 


among the reſt, had freely on * ſcaffold made confeſ. 
ſion of their guilt. 

'Tro? Bedloe had given ;afottuation of Godfrey's m mur- 
der, he fill remained a fingle evidence againſt the per- 


| ſons accuſed; and all the allurements of profit and ho- 


nour had not' hitherto tempted any one to confirm the 
teſtimony. of that informer. At laſt, means were found 


to compleat the legal evidence. One Prance, a ſilver- 


ſwitb, and a Catholic, had been accuſed by Begloe of 
being an accomplice in that murder; and upon his de- 


nial had been throwm into priſon, loaded with heavy 
irons, and eonfined to the condemned hole, a place coll. 


ark, and full of naſtineſs. Such rigours were ſuppoſet 


to be exercifed by orders from the ſecret committee of 
lords, particularly Shaſteſpury and Buckingham; who, 
in examining the priſoners, ., ufually- employed (as 'tig 


faid, and indeed ſufficiently proved), threatenings and 


promiles, rigour and indulgence, and every art, under 


pretence of extorting the truth from them. Prance had 


not courage to reſiſt, but canfeſſed himſelf an accom- 


plice in Godfrey's murder. | Being afced concerning the 


plot, he alſo thought proper to be acquainted, with it, 
and conveyed ſome intelligence to the-councit,. Among 
other abſurd. cixcumſtances, he ſaid, chat one Le Fevre 
bought a ſecond-hand ſword of him; becauſe heiknew 


not, as he ſaid, what times qyere at hand: And Prance, 


expreſſing ſome concern. for poor tradeſmen, if ſuch 


times came; Le. Feure replied, that it would be /better 
for tradeſmen, if the catholic religion was reſtores : 


And particularly, 1 t there „ would: be more church 
Bp | e work 
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work for ilyerfiniths. But all this information, with 


regard to the plot as well as the murder of Godfrey, ou 
Prance ſolemnly retracted, both before the King and 


the ſecret committee: And being again thrown into 
og he was induced, by new terrors and new ſuffer- 
„to confirm his firſt information, and was now pro- 
used as a ſufficient evidence. | 
Hitt, Green and Berry were tried for Godfrey 
murder; all of them men of low ſtation, Hill was fer. 
yant to a Phyſician: The other two belonged to the po- 


piſh chapel at Somerſet Houſe, It is needleſs to fun 


over all the particulars of a long trial: It will be ſuf- 
ficient to ſay, that Bedloe's evidence and Prance's were 
in many circumſtances. totally irreconcileable ; that both 
of them laboured under unſurmountable difficulties, not 
to ſay groſs. abſurdities; and that they were invalidated 
þy . contrary evidence, which is altogether convincing, 
But all was in vain, , The priſoners were condemned 
and executed, "They all denied their guilt at their exe- 
cution; and as Berry died a Proteftant, this circum- 
ſtance was regarded as yery confiderable : But inſtead of 
giving ſoine check ta the general credulity of the people, 
men were only ſurprized, that à Proteſtant could be 
jnduced at his death to perſiſt in ſo matiffeſt a falſhood. 
As the army could neither be kept up, nor diſbanded 


without money, the King, however little hopes he 


could entertain of more compliance, found himſelf 
obliged to ſummon à new Parliament. The blood, al- 
ready ſhed on account of the popiſh. plot, inſtead of ti 
fatiating the people, ſerved only as an incentive to their 
fury; and each conviction of a criminal was hitherto 
regarded as anew proof of thoſe horrible deſigns, aſcribed 


to the Papiſts. This election is perhaps the firſt in 
England, which, ſince the commencement of che Mo- 
parchy, had been carried on by a violent conteſt be- 
tween the parties, and where the court intereſted itſelf, 
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that the jeſuits allowed of lies and 3 ne for 
the promotion of a good cauſe, was at this. time ſo- uni» 
＋— received, that no credit was 2 to teſtimony, 


K delivered either by that order, Or by any of their diſci- 


ples. It was forgot, that all the conſpirators, engaged 


in the gun-powder-treaſon, and Garnet, the jeſuit, 


among the reſt, had freely on * ſcaffold made . 


ſion of their guilt. 7 
Tuo Bedloe had given e e of Godfrey'sm mur- 


der, he Mill remained a ſingle evidence againſt the pers 


| ſons accuſed; and all the allurements of profit and ho» if 


Wh nia] had been throyn into priſon, loaded with heayy 
| irons, and eonſimed to the condemned hole, a place cold, 


nour had not hitherto tempted any one to confirm the 
teſtimony of that informer. At laſt, means were found 


to compleat the legal evidence. One Prance, a ſilver- 
ſmitb, and a Catholic, had been accuſed by Begloe of 


being an accomplice in that murder; and upon his. de 


dark, and full of naſtineſs,. Such rigours were ſuppoſed 


to be exerciſed by arders from the ſecret committee of 
lords, particularly Shafteſpury and Buckingham; who, 


in examining the priſoners, uſually employed (as tig 


ſaid, and indeed ſuffciently proved) threatepings and 


promiſes, rigour and indulgence, and evexy art, under 


pretence of extorting the truth from them. Prance had 


not courage to reſiſt, but canfeſſed himſelf an accom- 


plice in Godfrey 8 murder. Heing aſced concerning the 


plot, he alſo thought proper to be acquainted, with it, 
and conveyed ſome intelligence to the council. Among 


other abſurd circumſtances, he ſaid, chat one I Fevre 
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not, as he ſaid, what times were at hand: And Prance, 


bought a ſecond-hand ſword of him; becauſe heiknew 


expreſſing ſome concern for poor tradeſmen, if ſuch 


ee times came; Le,Feure replied, that it would be bettet 


for tradeſmen, IF the catholic religion was reſtored : 


And particularly, Wat t there would be more church 
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work for lverſmiths. | But all this information, with 
regard to the plot as well as the murder of Godfrey, 
Prance ſolemnly retracted, both before the King ane 


the ſecret committee: And being Again thrown into 
priſon, he was induced, by new terrors and new ſuffer- 
ings, to confirm his firſt information, and was now pro- 
duced as a ſufficient evidence. | 

Hur, Green and Berry were tried for Godtey 
murder; all of them men of low ſtation. Hill was ſer- 
vant to a phyſician: The other two belonged to the po- 


piſh chapel at Somerſet Houſe, Tt is "needleſs to run 


over all the particulars of a long trial: It will be ſuf- 
ficient to ſay, that Bedloe's evidence and Prance's were 


in many circumſtances. totally irreconcileable ; that both 
of them laboured under unſurmountable difficulties, not 


to ſay groſs. abſurdities ; and that they were invalidated 
þy . contrary evidence, which is altogether convincing, 
But all was in vain, , The priſoners were condemned 
and executed, They all denied their guilt at their exe- 
cution; and as Ro died a Proteftant, this circum- 
ſtance was regarded as yery conſiderable : But inſtead of 
giving ſome check ta the general credulity of the people, 
men were only ſurprized, that a Proteftant could be 
induced at his death to perſiſt in ſo manifeſt a falſhood. 
As the army could neither be kept up, nor diſbanded 
without money, the King, however little hopes he 
could entertain of. more compliance, found himſelf 


obliged to ſummon a new Parliament. The blood, al- 


ready ſhed on account of the popiſh plot, inſtead of 
ſatiating the people, ſerved only as an incentive to their 
fury; and each conviction of a criminal was hitherto 
tegarded as a new proof of thoſe horrjble defigns, aſcribed 


to the Papiſts This election is perhaps the firſt in 


England, which, ſince the comniencement of the Mo- 


parchy, had been carried on by a violent conteſt be- 
"tween the parties, and where the court intereſted itſelf, 
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new eſections, by intereſting the who 
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to a high degree, in the choice of the national repreſen, 
tatives. But all its efforts were fruitleſs, in pak 
to the torrent of prejudices, which prevailed. Religion, 
liberty, property, even the lives of men were now ſup- 
poſed to he at ſtake; and no ſecyrity, it was thought, 
except in 4 vigilant Parliament, couſd be found againſt 
the i impious and bloody conſpirators. Were there any 
of the nation, to which the ferment, occaſioned by 

the popiſh plot, had not as yet 5 51 itlelf; the 
in na- 

tional concerns, tended to diffuſe jt into the remoteſt 


corner; and the Fonfſternation, . univerſally excited, 


proved. an excellent engine for influencing the e 
All the zealots of the former Parliament were re-choſen: 


| New ones were added: The Preſbyterians in particular, 


being tranſported with themoſt inveterate antipathy againſt 
popery, were very adtive and very ſucceſsful in the elec- 


tions. That party, it is faid, firſt began at this tim 


-. the -huſe of ſplitting their freeholds, in order to multi- 
_ ply [the votes of electors, By accounts, Which came 


from every part of England, it was concluded, that the 


new repreſentatives would, if poſſible, exceed the old 
in their refractory oppoſition to the yours, a N 


5 perſecution of the Catholics. 


Tux King was alarmed, when he fy 10 dreadhin' 4 
rempeſt ariſe from. ſuch ſmall and pnaccountable begin- 


nings. His life, if Oates and Beglloe' s information way 


mounted againſt popery, the more ſhould the nation 
have been reconciled to theſe two princes,” in whom, 
it appeared, the church of Rome repoſed no confidence, 


_ eſpecially- thoſe into which the populace. enter, Men 


true, had been aimed at by the Catholics: Even 'the 
Duke's was in danger: The higher, therefore, the rage 


But there is a ſophiſtry, which attends all the paſſions ; 


Saye credit to the informers, ſo far as concerned the 


ha of the Catholics: - Bux ed ſtill retained their ol 
af 
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by the King, and had obtained the moſt entire aſcendant 


to ſee the danger; to which the ſuceeſſion, and even his 
own crown and dignity, now ſtood expoſed A nume- 
rous party; he found, was formed againſt him ; on the 
one hand; compoſed of a populace, ſo credulous from 
prejudice, ſo blinded with religious antipathy, as impli- 
citly to believe the moſt palpable abſurdities ; and con- 
ducted, on the other hand, by leaders ſo little ſerupu- 
lous, as to endeavour; by encouraging perjury, ſubor- 
nation, lyes, impoſtures; and even by ſhedding innocent 
blood, to gratify their own furious ambition, and ſub- 
vert all legal authority, Rouzed from his lethargy by 
ſo inirhittent a peril, he began to exert that vigour of 
mind, of which on great oecaſions he was not deſtitute; 
and without quitting in appearance his uſual facility of tem- 
per, he collected an induſtry, firmneſs, vigilance, of which he | 


vas believed altogether incapable. Theſe qualities, joined 
to dexterity and judgment, conducted him happily thro” 


the many ſhoals, which ſurrounded him; and he was at 
laſt able to make the ſtorm fall on the heads of thoſe who 


had blindly raiſed, or artificially conducted it. 


One chief ſtep, which the King took, towende grati- 
fying and appeaſing his people and Parliament, was, de- 


ſiring the Duke to withdraw beyond ſea, that no far- 


ther ſuſpicion might remain of the influence of popiſh 
eouncils. The Duke readily complied ; but firſt re- 


quired an order for that purpoſe, ſigned by the King; 


leſt his abſence ſhould be interpreted as a proof of fear 
or of guilt. He alſo deſired, that his brother ſhould 
ſatisfy him, as well as the public, by a public decla- 
ration of the illegitimacy of the Duke of Monmouth. 


James Duke of Monmouth was the King's natural Duke of 
ſon by Lucy Walters, and born about ten years before Monmouthe 
the 3 He poſſeſſed all the qualities, which 


could 


over his brother: Charles had too much penetration not 1679. 
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e a v. could engage the alfecdions of the populace; a diſtinguiſh 

ed valour, an affable addreſa, a thoughtleſs generoſity, 

1679. a graceful perſon. He roſe ſtill higher in the public fa- 

vour, by. reaſon of the univerſal hatred, to which the 

Duke, on account of his religion, was expoſed. Mon- 

mouth's eapacity was mean; his temper pliant: So that 

notwithſtanding his great popularity, he had never been 

dangerous, had he not implieitly reſigned himſelf over 

to the guidance of Shafteſbury, a man of ſuch a reſtleſs 

temper, ſuch ſubtle wit, and ſuch abandoned principles. 

Däuhat daringpolitician had flattered Monmouth with the 

hopes of ſucceeding to the crown» The ſtory of a con- 

tract of marriage, paſſed between the King and Mon- 

mouth's mother, and ſeeretly kept in a certain black box; 

had been induſtriouſly ſpread abroad, and was greedily 

received by the multitude; As the horrors of popery {till 

preſſed harder on them, they might be induced, either 

to adopt that fiction, as they had already done many 

others more incredible, or to commit open violation on 

the right of ſucceſſion. And it would not be difficult, it 

was hoped to perſuade the King, who was extremely fond 

of his ſon, to give him the preference above a brother, 

who by his imprudent bigotry,” had involved him in ſuch 

_  inextricable difficulties. But Charles, in order to cut off 

all ſuch expectations, as well as to remove the Duke's 

apprehenſions, took care, in full council, to declare 

| Monmouth's illegitimacy, and to deny all promiſe of 

oke or marriage to his mother. The Duke, being gratify d in 

. * reaſonable a requeſt, willingly complied with _— 
ing's deſire, and retired to Brufſels. 

„ Bur the King ſoon found, that, notwithſtanding this 


Marcy precaution, notwithſtanding his concurrence in the pro- 


New Parlia- 


creek ſecution of the popiſh plot, notwithſtanding the zeal 
which he expreſſed, and even at this time exerciſed againſt 
the Catholics; he had no wiſe obtained the confidence of 

his Parliament, The refractory humour of the Com- 
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their aſſembling. It had ever been uſual for the Com- 
mons, in the election of their ſpeaker, to conſult the 


inclinations of the Sovereign; and even the long Par- 


liament in 1641 had not thought proper to depart from 
ſo eſtabliſned a cuſtom. The King now defired, that 
the choice ſhould fall on Sir Thomas Meres: But Sey- 
mout, ſpeaker: to the laſt Parliament, was inſtantly 
called to the chair, by a vote which ſeemed unanimous. 
The King, when Seymour was preſented to him for his 


approbation, rejected him, and ordered the Commons 


to proceed to a new choice. A great flame was ex- 
cited. The Commons maintained, that the King's ap- 
probation was merely a form, and that he could not, 
without giving a reaſon, reje& the ſpeaker choſen: The 


King, that, ſince he had the power of rejecting, he 


might, if he pleaſed, keep the reaſon in his own breaſt. 

As the queſtion had never before been ſtarted, it might 
ſeem difficult to find prnetples, upon which it. could be 
decided x. By way of compromiſe, it was agreed to ſer 


ade both-candilline,” Gregory, a lawyer, was choſen; 


and the election was ratified by. by the King, It has ever 


- fince been underſtood, that the choice of the ſpeaker lies 


in the Houſe ; but that the King retains the Power of 


rejecting any one diſagreeable to him. 


SEYMOUR was deemed a great enemy to Danby; and 
it was the influence of that nobleman, as commonly ſup- 
poſed, vrhich had engaged the King to enter into this ill- 


mons appeared in che firſt ſtep,. which they took upon TALKS: 


267g. 


timed controverſy with the Commons. The impeach- Danby's 


_ NE, of Danby was on that account the 


| 113 1366, TIS.» (aidto Q. Elizabeth, that without her allowance © 
the election of the hauſę was of no ſignificance, D'Ewes's Journal, p. 97 


In the Parliament 1 592, 1 593, the Speaker, who was Sir Edward Coke, 


advances a like poſition. D'Ewes, p. 459. Townſhend; p. 35: So that 


this pretenflon of the Commons ſeems to have been ſomen hat new; like 


"Om" their other powers and, privileges, 1 


3 


. 


8 every part of that procedure ſtood in the ſame condition 
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P. {ooner. revived; and it was maintained by the Com- 
*mons, that, notwithſtanding the intervening diſſolution, 


in which it had been left by the laſt Parliament: A pre- 
tenſion, whichz tho? unuſual, ſeems tacitly to have been 
yielded them. The King had before hand had the pre- 


caution to grant a pardon to Danby; and, in order to 
\ ſcreen the chancellor from all attacks by the Commons, 


he had taken the ſeal into his own hand, and had his- 


ſelf affixed it to the parchment. He told the Parliament, 
Gd had acted in every thing by his orders, he 
was no wiſe criminal; that his pardon, however, he 
would infiſt upon; and if it ſhould be found any way de- 
fective in form, he would renew it again and again, till 
it ſhould be rendered entirely compleat: But that he 
vas reſolved to deprive him of _ er e Me and to 
remove him from court. 
The Commons were no wiſe ſatisfied with this con- 
ceflian. They pretended that no pardon of the Crown 
could be pleaded in bar of an impeachment by the Com- 
mons. The prerogative of mercy had been hitherto un- 
dierſtood to be altogether unlimited in the king; and 
this pretenſion of the Commons, it muſt be confeſled, 
was entirely new. It was however very ſuitable to the 
genius of a Monarchy, ſtrictly limited; where the 
King's miniſters are ſuppoſed to be for ever accountable 
to national aſſemblies, even for ſuch abuſes of power as 
they may commit by orders from their maſter. The pre- 
fent emergence, while the nation was ſo highly inflamed, 
was the proper time for puſfiing ſuch popular claims; 
and the Commons failed not to avail themſelves of this 
advantage. Tbey ſtill "inſiſted on the impeachment of 
Danby. The Peers, in compliance with them, depart- 
ed from their former ſcruples, and ordered Danby to be 
taken into cuſtody. Danby withdrew. The r 
45 bill, appointing him to ſurrender himſelf before 
| 3 e 


4 certain . or, in defeule of it, attainting him. A 
bill had paſſed the upper Houſe, mitigating the penalty 


thought proper to yield to tlie violence of the Commons: : 
and the bull of attainder was, carried. Rather than un- 


immediately committed to the Tower. 
WHILE a proteſtant nobleman met with fach ſevere 


be oyer· log Led by the . zealous Commons. ; The credit 
of the popiſh plot ſtill ſtood upon the oaths of a few i in 
famous witneſſes. The ſuch immenſe prepatations 
were ſuppoſed te to have been made in the very bowels of 
the kingdom, no traces 'of them, after the moſt rigorous 
enquiry, had as yet appeared. Thoꝰ fo many thouſands, 


ful ſecret ; neither hope, nor fear, nor remorſe, nor le- 
vity, nor ſuſpicions; nor private reſentment had engaged 
any- one to confirm the evidence. 'Tho' the Catholics, 
particularly the jeſuits, were repreſented as guilty of the 
utmoſt indiſcretion, inſomuch that they talked of the 
King's 8 ; murder as common news, and wrote of i itin plain 
terms by the common poſt; yet, among the great num- 
der of letters ſeized, no-one contained any part of ſo 
complicated a conſpiracy. Tho' the informers pretend- 
ed, that, even after they had reſolved to betray the ſecret, 
many! treaſonable commiſſions and papers had paſſed thro" 
their hands ; j they had not had the precaution to keep 
any one of W in order to fortify their evidence. But 
all theſe Reales, and a thouſand more, were not 


The proſecution and farther diſcovery of the plot were 
ſtill the object of general concern. The Commons vot- 
ed, that, if, the King ſhould come to an untimely end, 
they 12 5 revenge his death upon the Papiſts; not 
reflefti; that that ſect were not his only enemies. 
Vo. | H They 


ccc 


to baniſhment ; but after ſome conferences, the Peers 
dergo , ſuch ſeyere penalties, Danby appeared, and Was 


proſecution, it was not likely that the Catholigs would 


both abroad and at home, had been engaged in the dread- 


found too hard of digeſtion by the nation and Parliament. 
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They promiſed rewards to new diſcoverers; not conſider. 


ing the danger, which they incurred, of granting bribes 


1679. 


to petjury. They made Bedloe a preſent of 500 pounds; 
and particularly recommended the care of his ſafety to 
the duke of Monmouth. Colonel Sackville, a member, 
having, in a private company, ſpoke opprobriouſly of 
thoſe who affirmed that there was any plot, was expelled 
the Houſe, The Peers gave power to their committees 


to ſend for and examine ſuch as would maintain the in- 


nocence of thoſe condemned for the plot. A pamphlet 


# having been publiſhed to diſcredit the informers, and to 


vindicate the catholic lords in the Tower, theſe lords 


were required to diſcover the author, and thereby to ex- 


poſe their own advocate to proſecution. And both Houſes 
concurred in renewing the former vote, that the Papiſt 


had undoubtedly entered into a horrid and treaſonable con- 
| fpiracy againſt the King, the * and ha oy 


religion. 
Ir muſt be owned, that this extreme violence, i in pro- 
ſecution of ſo abſurd an impoſture, diſgraces the nobl 


_ cauſe of liberty, in which the Parliament was engaged, 
We may even conclude from ſuch impatience of contre 
_ diction, that the proſecutors themſelves retained a ſecret 


ſuſpicion, that the general. belief was but il] grounded 


The politicians among them were afraid to let in light 


Teſt it might put an end to ſo uſeful a delufion : The 
weaker and leſs diſhoneſt party took care, by turning their 
eyes afide, not to ſee a truth, ſo oppoſite to thoſe furious 
paſſions, by which they were actuated, and in which 
they were determined obſtinately to perſevere. * 

Sis William TEMPLE had been lately recalled from 
bis foreign employments ; ; and the King, who, after the 
removal of Danby, had no one with whom he could ) 

much as diſcourſe with freedom of public affairs, wa 
reſolved, upon Coventry's diſmiſſion, to make him on: 
of his ſecretaries of ſtate. But that W n 
$0! 
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16 little intereſted for the intrigues of a court, too full 
of ſpleen and delicacy, for the noiſy turbulence of po- 
pular aſſemblies, was alarmed at the univerſal diſcon- 
tents and jealouſies, which prevailed, and was deter- 
mined to make his retreat, as ſoon as poſſible, from a 
ſcene which threatened ſo much confuſion. Mean-while, 
he could not refuſe the confidence with which his maſter 
honoured him; and he reſolved to employ i it to the public 
ſervice, He repreſented to the King, that, as the jea- 
louſies of the nation were extreme, it was neceſſary to 
cure them by ſome new remedy, and to reſtore that con- 
fidence, fo requiſite for the ſafety both of King and peo- 
ple: That to refuſe every thing to the Parliament in their 
dens diſpoſition, or to yield every thing, was equally 
dangerous to the conſtitution and to public tranquillity: 
That if the K ing would introduce into his councils ſuch 
men as enjoyed the confidence of his people, fewer con- 
ceſſions would probably be required; or if exorbitant de- 
mands were made, the King, under the ſanction of ſuch 
counſellors, might be enabled, with the greater ſafety, to 
er them: And that the heads of the popular party, 


ing gratified with'the King's favour, would probably 


. of that violence, by which they endeavoured at 
preſent to pay court to the multitude, - 

Tux King aſſented to all theſe reaſons; and, wg con- 
cert with Temple, he laid the plan of a new privy- coun- 
eil, without whoſe advice he declared himſelf determined 
for the future to take no meaſures of importance. This 
council was to conſiſt of thirty perſons, and was never 


to exceed that number. Fifteen of the chief officers of 


the crown were to be continued, who,. it was ſuppoſed, 
would adhere to the King, and, in caſe of any extre- 
mity, oppoſe the exorbitancies of faction. The other 
part of the council was to be compoſed, either of men of 
character, detached from the court, or of thoſe who poſ- 
fefſe chief credit in both Houfes, And the *. 4 
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filling up the names of his new council, was glad to find; 
that the members, in land and offices, poſſeſſed to the 


amount of 3004000 pounds a year; a ſum nearly equal 
to the whole property of the Houſe of Commons, againſt 
whoſe violence the new council was e as a barrier 
to the chrone . 

Tuls experiment was + tiied, yy 5001 at firſt to 
give ſome ſatisfaction to the public. The earl of Eſſex, 


a a nobleman of the populat party, fon to that lord Capel 


who had been beheaded a little after the late King, was 
made treaſurer in place of Danby. The earl of Sunder- 
land, a man of intrigue and great capacity, was made 
ſecretary of ſtate: the viſcount Halifax, a fine genius, 
poſſeſſed of learning, eloquence, induſtry, but ſubject to 
inquietude, and fond of refinements, was admitted into 


ftme council. Theſe three, together with Temple, who 


often joined them, though he kept himſelf mote detached 
from public buſineſs, formed a kind of cabinet council, 
from which all affairs received their firſt digeſtion. Shaf- 
teſbury was made preſiderit of the council ; contrary to 


the advice of Temple, who foretold the confequence of 
admitting a man of ſo dangerous a character into any 


part of the public adminiſtration. 

As Temple foreſaw, it happened. Shafteſbury, find- 
ing, that he poſſeſſed no more than the appearance of 
be. n was reſolved Mill to e to the popular 


Er Their names were! Prince Rupert, [the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
lord Finch chancellor, earl of Shafteſbury, prefident, earl of A ngle- 
Tea, privy ſeal, duke of Albemarle, duke of Monmouth, duke of Newcal. 
tle, dyke of Lauderdate, duke of Ormond, - marqueſs of Winchefter, mar- 


| queſs of Worceſter, earl of Arlington, earl of S'iſbury, ear! — 


karl of Sunderland, earl of Eſſex, earl of Bath, viſcount Faleonberg, vil: 
count Halifax, biſhop of London, lord Robarts, lord Hollis, lord Ruſt, 
lord Cavendiſh, ſecretary Coventry, Sir Francis North, chief juſtice, Sir 
Henry Capel, Sir John Erneley, Sir Thomas ce 0 William Tert- 
1 Edward ee Henry r 
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party, by whoſe confidence heenjoyed an undiſputed ſu- 
periority in the lower Houſe, and poſſeſſed great influence 
over the other. The very appearance of court-fayour, 
empty as it was, tended to render him more dangerous. 
His partizans, obſerving the progreſs which he had alrea- 
dy made, hoped, that he would ſoon acquire the entire 
aſcendant ; and he conſtantly flattered them, that, if 
they perſiſted in their purpoſes, the King, from indo- 
lence, and neceflity, and fondneſs for Monmouth, would 
at laſt be induced, even at the expence of his brother's 
right, to make them every conceſſion, _ . FIT 

Be61DEs, the antipathy to popery, as well as jealouſy 
of the King and Duke, had taken too faſt poſſeſſion of 
men's minds, to be removed by ſo feeble a remedy, as 
this new council, projected by Temple. The Com- 
mons, ſoon after the declaration of that council, pro- 
ceeded ſo far as to vote unanimeuſly, 5 That the Duke of 
« York's being a papiſt, and the hopes of his coming to 
« the crown, had given the. higheſt countenance to the 
| © preſent conſpiracies and deſigns of the papiſts againſt 
* the king and the proteſtant religion,” It was expected, 
that a bill for excluding him the throne would ſoon be 
brought in. To prevent this bold meaſure, the King 
concerted ſome limitations, which he propoſed to the 
Parliament, He introduced his plan by the following 
gracious expreffions : And to ſhew you, that, while 
* you are doing your parts, my thoughts have not been 
** miſemployed, but that it is my conſtant care to do every 
* thing, that may preſerye your religion, and ſecure it 
for the future in all events, I have commanded my lord 
chancellor to mention feveral particulars; which, I 
* hope, will be an evidence; that, in all things, which 
* concern the public ſecurity, I ſhall not follow your 
« zeal, but lead it,” | 

Tux limitations projected were of the utmoſt impor- 
tance, and deprived the ſucceſſor of une chief branches 
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filling up the names of his new council, was glad to findj 
that the members, in land and offices, poſſeſſed to the 


amount of 3004000 pounds a year; a ſum nearly equal 
to the whole property of the Houſe of Commons, againſt 
whoſe violence the new council was: ERIE: as a barrier 


7... the throne *. 


Tus experiment was ed, and hob at firſt ts 
give ſome ſatisfaction to the public. The earl of Eſſex; 


' a nobleman of the populat party, fon to that lord Capel 


who had been beheaded a little after the late King, was 
made treaſurer in place of Danby. The earl of Sunder- 
land, a man of intrigue and great capacity, was made 
ſecretary of ſtate: the viſcount Halifax, a fine genius, 
poſſeſſed of learning, eloquence, induſtry, but ſubje& to 
inquietude, and fond of refinements, was admitted into 


tte council. Theſe three, together with Temple, who 


often joined them, though he kept himſelf mote detached 
from public buſineſs, formed a kind of cabinet council, 
from which all affairs received their firſt digeſtion. Shaf- 


teſbury was made preſident of the council ; contrary to 


the advice of Temple, who foretold the confequence of 
admitting a man of ſo dangerous a character into any 


part of the public adminiſtration. 

As Temple foreſaw, it happened. 'Shaffeſbury, finds 
ing, that he poſſeſſed no more than the appearance of 
ue Wee was reſolved l to e to the popular 


= Their names Wete: Prince See its | archbifkep of Canterbury, 
Jord Finch chancellor, earl of Shafteſbury, prefident, earl of Angle- 
fea, privy ſeal, dike of Albemarle, duke of Monmouth, duke of Newcaſ- 
tle, dyke of Lauderdate, duke of Ormond, - marqueſs of Winchefter, mar- 


|  queſsof Worceſter, earl of Arlington, carl of $'ifbury, earl of Bridgwa'.., 


carl of Sunderland, earl of Eſſex, earl of Bath, viſcount Faleonberg, vil- 
count-Halifax, biſhop of London, lord Robarts, lord Hollis, lord Ruſſel, 
lord Cavendith, ſecretary Coventry, Sir Francis North, chief juſtice, Sir 
Henry Capel, Sir John Erneley, Sir Thomas © ae Sir William by 
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party, by whoſe confidence he enjoyed an undiſputed ſu- 
periority in the lower Houſe, and poſſeſſed great influence 
over the other: The very appearance of court-favour, 
empty as it was, tended to render him more dangerous. 
His partizans, obſerving the progreſs which he had. alrea- 
dy made, hoped, that he would ſoon acquire the entire 
aſcendant ; and he conſtantly flattered them,. that, if 
they perſiſted in their purpoſes, the King, from indo» 
lence, and neeeſſity, and fondneſs for Monmouth, would 
at laſt be induced, even at the expence of his brother's 
right, to make them every conceſſion. Fi PIRATE 
Bes1DEs, the antipathy to popery, as well as jealouſy 
of the King and Duke, had taken too faſt poſſeſſion of 
men's minds, to be removed by ſo feeble a remedy, as 
this new council, projected by Temple. The Com- 
mons, ſoon after the declaration of that council, pro- 
ceeded ſo far as to vote unanimeuſſy, . That the Duke of 


| « York's being a papiſt, and the hopes of his coming to 


« the crown, had given the higheſt countenance to the 
« preſent conſpiracies and deſigns of the papiſts againſt 
* the king and the proteſtant religion,” Tt was expected, 
that a bill for excluding him the throne would ſoon be 
brought in. To prevent this bold meaſure, the King 
concerted ſome limitations, which he propoſed to the 
Parliament, He introduced his plan by the following 
gracious expreſſions: © And to ſhew you, that, while 
* you are doing your parts, my thoughts have not been 
** miſemployed, but that it is my conſtant care to do every 
* thing, that may preſerye your religion, and ſecure it 
for the future in all events, I have commanded my lord 
chancellor to mention ſtveral particulars; which, I 
„hope, will be an evidence; that, in all things, which 
concern the public ſecurity, I ſhall not follow your 
* zeal, but lead it.” 

Tux limitations projected were of the utmoſt impor- 
tance, and deprived the ſucceſſor of the chief branches 
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ſucceſſq:, 
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of royalty. A method was there chalked out, by which 


the nation, on every new reign, could be enſured of 
having a Parliament, which the King ſhould not, for a 
certain time, have it in his power to diſſolve, In caſe 

of a popiſh ſucceſſor, the prince was to forfeit the right 
of conferring any eccleſiaſtical preferments: No member 
of the privy council, no judge of the common law or in 
chancery, was to be put in or diſplaced: but by conſent of 
Parliament : And the ſame precaution was extended to 


the military part of the government; to the lord lieu- 
tenant and deputy lieutenant of the counties, and to all 


officers of the navy. The chancellor, of himſelf added, 


It is hard to invent another reſtraint; conſidering how 


c much the revenue will depend upon the conſent of 
« Parliament, and how. impoſſible it is to raiſe money 
« without ſuch conſent, But yet, if any thing elſe can 
* occur to the wiſdom of the Parliament, which may 
< farther ſecure religion and liberty againſt a popiſh ſuc- 
ce ceſſor, without defeating the right of ſucceſſion it. 
« ſelf, his majeſty will readily conſent to it.“ 

Ir is remarkable, that, who theſe limitations were 


| firſt laid before the council, Shafteſbury and Temple were 


the only members, who argued againſt them. The rea- 
ſons, which they employed, were diametrically oppolite, 
dhafteſbury's opinion was, that the reſtraints were inſuf- 
ficient ; and that nothing but the total excluſion of the 
duke could give a proper ſecurity to the kingdom. Tem- 
ple on the other hand thought, that the reſtraints were 
ſo rigorous as even to ſubvert the conſtitution; and that 


| ſhackles, put upon a popiſh ſucceſſor, would not after- 


wards be eaſily caſt off by a proteſtant. It is certain, 
that the Duke was extremely alarmed when he heard of 
this ſtep taken by the King, and that he was better 
pleaſed even with the bill of excluſion itſelf, which, he 


thought, by reaſon of its violence and injuſtice, could 


neyer _ take Place: | Then i is alſq reaſon to be: 
lieve, 
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lieve, that the King would not bave gone ſo far, had he C 27% AP, 
not expected from the extreme fury of the Commons,. 
that his conceſſions wauld be rejected, and that the blame 1679. 
of not forming a reaſonable accommadation would by 
that means lie entirely at their door. 
Ir ſoon, appeared, that Charles had entertained a juſt 
opinion of the diſpoſition of the Houſe. So much were 
the Commons actuated by the cabals of Shafteſbury and 
other malecontents ; ſuch violent antipathy prevailed 
againſt popery, that the King's conceſſions, tho much more 
important than could reaſonably have been expected, 
were not embraced. A bill was brought in for the total Bill of ex- 
excluſion of the Duke from the crown of England and _— 
Ireland. It was declared that the ſovereignty of theſe 
kingdoms, upon the King's death or reſignation, ſhould 
devolve to the perſon next in ſucceſſion after the Duke; 
that all acts of royalty, which that Prince ſhould after- 
wards perform, ſhould not only be void, but be deemed | 
treaſon ; and that if he ſo much as entered any of theſe | 
dominions, he ſhould be deemed guilty of the ſame of- 
fence ; and that all who ſupported his title, ſhould be 
puniſhed as rebels and traitors. This important bill, 
which implied baniſhment as well as excluſion, paſſed 
the lower Houſe by a majority of ſeventy-nine, 
Tu Commons were not ſo wholly employed about 
the excluſion- bill as to overlook all other ſecurities to li- 
derty. The country party, during all the laſt Parlia- 
ment, had exclaimed much againſt the bribery and cor- 
ruption of the members : and the. ſame reproach had 
n been renewed againſt the preſent Parliament. An en- 
quiry was made into a complaint, which was ſo dange- 


„ o „ 


K 2 


2 


+ Tous to the honour of that aſſembly ; but very little foun- | 
dation was found. for it. Sir Stephen Fox, who was the 

f -pay-maſter, confeſſed to the Houſe, that nine members 

i received penſions to the amount of three thouſand four 


: hundred pounds: And after a very rigorous enquiry by 
{ "WS a ſe- 
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a ſecret te eight more penſioners were iſcoveret, 
4 ſum alſo, about twelve thouſand pounds, had been 
cexfionally , given or lent to others. The writers 
of that age pretend, that Clifford al} Danby had 
| adopted very oppoſite maxims with regard to Pecu- 
niary influence. The former endeavoured to gain the 
leaders and orators of the Houſe, and deemed the others 
of no conſequence, The latter thought it ſufficient to 
gain a majority, however compoſed. It is likely, that 
the means, rather than the intentions, were wanting to 
both theſe miniſters. | 
P ENsloxs and bribes, tho' it be difficult chtvely to 
exclude them, are dangerous expedients for government; 
and cannot be too carefully guarded againſt, nor too ve- 
hemently decried by every one who las 2 regard to the 
virtue and liberty of a nation. The influence, however, 
which the Crown acquires from- the diſpoſal of places, 
honours, and preferments, is to be eſteemed of a diffe- 
rent nature, This engine of power may become too 
- forcible, but it cannot altogether be aboliſhed, without 
the total deſtruction of monarchy, and even of all regu- 
lar authority. But the Commons at this time were fo 
jealous of the Crown, that they brought in a bill, which 
was twice read, excluding from the lower Houſe all 
who poſſeſſed any lucrative offices. 
Tux ſtanding army and the King's guards were by 
the Commons voted to be illegal: A new pretenſion, it 
muſt be confeſſed; but very neceſſary ſor the full aun 
of liberty and a limited conſtitution. 

ARBITRARY impriſonment is a grievance, which, in 
ſome degree, has place almoſt in every government, ex- 
cept in that of Britain; and our abſolute ſecurity from 
it we owe chiefly to the preſent Parliament; a merit, 
which makes great atonement for the faction and violenee; 
into which their prejudices had, in other particulars, be- 
Ty chem. The great charter had laid the foundation 


of 
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of this valuable part of liberty; the petition of ri ght had 


renewed and extended it; but many proviſions were ſtill 
wanting, to render it complete, and prevent all evaſion 
or delay from miniſters and judges. "The act of habeas 
corpus, paſſsd this ſeſſion, ſerved theſe uſeful purpoſes. 
By this act, it was prohibited to ſend any one to priſons 
beyond ſea. No judge, under ſevere penalties, muſt re- 


fuſe to any priſoner a writ of habeas corpur, by which the 


gaoler was directed to produce in court the body of the 
priſoner (whence the writ has its name) and to certify 
the cauſe of his detainer and impriſonment. If the 
gaol la / within twenty miles of the judge, the writ muſt 
be obeyed in three days; and fo proportionably for 
greater diſtances: Every priſoner muſt be indifted the 
firſt term after his commitment, and brought to trial in 
the ſubſequent term. And no man, after being enlarged 
by order of court, can be recommitted for the ſame of- 
fence. This law is eſſentially neceſſary for the pro- 
tection of liberty in a mixed monarchy ; and as it has 
not place in any other form of government, this conſi- 
deration alone may induce us to prefer our preſent con- 
ſtitution to all others. © It muſt, however, be confeſled, 
that there is ſome difficulty to reconcile with ſuch extreme 
liberty the regular aN of a e elpecially that of 


great cities. 


DvurinG theſe zealous <a for the protection of li- 
berty, no complaiſance for the Crown was diſcovered 


by this Parliament. The King's revenue lay under great 


debts and anticipations : Thoſe branches, granted in the 
years 1669 and 1670, were ready to expire: And the 
fleet, was repreſented by the King to be in great decay 
and diſorder. But the Commons, inſtead of being af- 
fected by theſe diſtreſſes of the Crovn, truſted chiefly to 
them for paſſing the excluſion- bill, and for puniſhing 


and diſplacing all the miniſters,” who were diſagreeable 
a them. They were therefore in no haſte to relieve the 


King; 5 


* 


e 
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King; and grew. only the more aſſuming on account af 
his complaints and uneaſineſs. Jealous however of the 
army, they granted the ſame ſum of 206,000 pounds, 
which had been voted for diſbanding it by the laſt Par. 


liament; tho' the vote, by reaſon of the ſubſequent pro- 


rogation and diſſolution, joined to ſome ſcruples of the 


Lords, had not been carried into an act. This money 


was appropriated by very ſtrict clauſes; but the Com- 


mons inſiſted not as formerly upon its being paid into the 


chamber of London, _ 

Tu impeachment of the * popiſh lot. in the 
Tower, with that of the earl of Danby, was carried on 
with great vigaur, The power of that miniſter and his 
credit with the K ing, made him extremely obnoxious 
to the popular leaders; and the Commons hoped, that 
if he was puſh'd to extremity, he would be obliged, in 
order to juſtify his own conduct, to lay open the whole 
intrigue of the French alliance, which they ſuſpected to 
contain a ſecret of the maſt dangerous nature. The King 
on his fide, apprehenſive of the ſame conſequences, and 
deſirous to protect his miniſter, who was. become crimi- 
nal merely by obeying orders, employed his whole inte- 
reſt to ſupport the validity of that pardon, which had 
been granted him, The Lords appointed a day for the 
examination of this queſtion, and agreed to hear coun- 


Jil on both ſides: But the Commons would not ſubmit 


their pretenſions to the diſcuſſion of argument and en- 
without their leave, to maintain before the Houſe 


of Peers the validity of Danby's pardon, ſhould be ac- 


counted a betrayer of the liberties of the Engliſh Com- 
-mons. And they made a demand, that the biſhops, 


hom they knew-to be devoted to the court, ſhould be 


removed, not only when the trial of the earl ſhould come 
on, but alſo ons the Sena of his pardon n * 


diſcuſſed 


£ Alt 
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Tur biſhops n the reformation had always en- NA P. 


joyed a ſeat in Parliament : But fo far were they anti- 

ently from regarding that dignity as a privilege, that they 

gel rather to form a ſeparate order in the ſtate, har 
independant of the civil magiſtrate, and accountable 
only to the pope and to their own order. By the conſti+ 
tutions, however, of Clarendon, enacted during the 
reign. of Henry II. they were obliged. to give their pre- 
ſence in Parliament; but as the canon law prohibited 
them from aſſiſting i in the trials of life and death, th 
were allowed in ſuch caſes the privilege of abſenting 
themſelyes. A practice, which was at firſt merely vo- 
luntary, became afterwards a rule; and on the earl of 
Strafford's trial, the biſhops, who would gladly have at- 
tended, and who were no longer bound by the canon- 
law, were yet obliged to withdraw. It had always been 
uſual for them to enter a proteſtation of their right to 
ſit z and this proteſtation, being conſidered as a mere 
form, was always admitted and diſregarded. But here 
was ſtarted a new queſtion' of no ſmall importance. ' The 
Commons, who were now enabled, by the violence af 
the people, and the neceſſities of the crown, to make 
new acquiſitions of powers and privileges, inſiſted, that 
the biſhops had no more title to vote in the queſtion of 
the earl's pardon than in the impeachment itſelf. The 
biſhops aſſerted, that the pardon was merely a prelimi- 
nary; and that, neither by the.canon-law nor the prac- 
tice of Parliament, were they ever obliged, in capital 


caſes, to remove, till the very commencement of the 


trial itſelf. If their abſence. was confidered as a privilege, 
which was its real origin, it depended on their own 
choice, how far they would inſiſt upon it. If regarded 
as a diminution of their right of peerage, ſuch unfavou- 
rable cuſtoms ought never to be extended beyond the very 
circumſtance eſtabliſned by them; and all arguments, 
from a pretended parity of reaſon, were in that caſe of 


little or no authority. 


LXVI. 
— 
1659. 
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CHA P. TE Howe" of Lords were ſo much influenced by 


8 *, theſe reaſons, that they admitted t the biſhops' right to 


3679, vote, when the validity of the pardon ſhould be exa- 

| mined. The Commons infiſted ſtill on their withdraw- 
ing; and thus a quarrel being commenced. between the 

two Houſes, the King, who expected nothing but freſh 

inſtances of violence from this Parliament, began to en- 

tertain thoughts of laying hold of fo favourable a pre. 

tence, and of finiſhing the ſeſſion by a prorogation. 

While in this diſpoſition, he was alarmed with ſudden 
intelligence, that the Houfe of Commons were preparing 

a remonſtrance, in order to inflame the nation {till far- 

ther upon the favourite topics of the plot and of popery. 
2jthof May, He haſtened, therefore, to execute his intention, even 
without conſulting his new council, by whoſe advice he 

had promiſed to regulate his whole conduct. And thus 


| were diſappointed all the projects of the malecontents, 


whe were' extremely enraged at this vigorous meaſure 
of the King. Shafteſbury publicly threatened, that he 
would have the head of whoever had adviſed it. The 
Prorogation Parliament was ſoon after diſſolved without advice of 
1 — 1 council; and a new Parliament ordered to be choſen, 


y_ mo The King was willing to try every means, which gave 
= Th 4 proſpect of more compliance in his ſubjects; and, in 


. July  caſeof failure, the blame, he hoped, would lie on choſe 


whoſe obſtinacy forced him to extremities. 

Bur even during the receſs of Parliament, there was 
no interruption to the proſecution of the Catholics ac- 
cuſed of the plot. The King, contrary to his own judg- 
ment, found himſelf obliged to give way to this popular 
fury. Whitebread, provincial of the jeſuits, Fenwic, 
Gavan, Turner, and Harcourt, all of them of the ſame 

> Heh order, were firſt brought to their trial. . Beſides Oates 
execution of 2nd Bedloe, Dugdale, a new witneſs, appeared againſt 
— je- the priſoners. This man had been ſteward to lord 
Aſton, and, tho? poor, poſſeſſed nen a mare repu- 
table 
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table character than the other two: But his account of C H AP: 
the intended maſſacres and aſſaſſinations was equally 2 
monſtrous and incredible. He even aſſerted, that 200,000 1679. 
4 bagpiſts in England were ready to take arms. The pri- | 
ſopers proved by ſixteen witneſſes from St. Omer's, 
e audents and meſt of them young men of family, 
that Oates was in that ſeminary, at the time when he 
* ſwore that he was in London: But as they were Catho- 
© BW lics and diſciples. of the jeſuits, their teſtimony, both 
n. with the judges and the jury, Was totally diſregarded. 
Even the reception, which they met with in court, was 
full of outrage and mockery. One of them ſaying, that 
'- Wl Oates always continued at St. Omer's, if he could believe 
„nis ſenſes : + You Papiſts,” ſaid the chief juſtice, © are 
"1 Wl © taught not to believe your ſenſes,” It muſt be con- 
feſſed; that Oates, in oppoſition to the ſtudents of St. 
Omer's, found means to bring evidence of his having 
been at that time in London: But this evidence, tho” it 
had, at the time, the appearance of ſome ſolidity, was 


he afterwards diſcovered, when Oates himſelf was tried for 
he perjury, to be altogether, deceitful, In order farther 


to diſcredit that witneſs, the jeſuits proved by undoubt- 
": ed teſtimony, that he had perjured himſelf in father Ire- 
"* WF land's trial, whom they ſhewed to have been in Stafford- 
ſhire at the very time when Oates ſwore, that he was 
committing treaſon in London. But all theſe pleas 
availed them nothing againſt, the general prejudices. 
They received . ſentence of death; and were executed, 

© Wl prriiſting to their laſt breath in the moſt ſolemn, earneſt, 

. nnd deliberate, tho e proteſtations of their 


a ianocence. N 
= THe next trial was that of Langhorne, an eminent And of 

_— lawyer, by. whom all the concerns of the jeſuits were Lavghorne, 

WW managed. Thro' his hands, Oates and. Bedloe ſwore, 

4 | all the papal commiſſions paſſed ; by which the chief of- 

| tices in 1 were ſupplied with Catholics. When 

6 verdict a 


4 ? 


9 Har. 
pred their” favage joy by loud acclamations. So high 


1679. 
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verdlct was giren Wien the priſoner, the audience ex- 


indeed had the popular rage mounted, that the witneſſes 


for this unhappy man, on approaching the court, were 


almoſt torne in pieces by the rabble: One in particular 


was bruiſe to ſuch a degree, as to put his life in danger. 
And another, a woman, declared, that, unleſs the court 


Could afford her protection, ſhe durſt not give evidence: 


Wakeman 
acquitted, 
18th of July, 


But as the judges conld go no farther than promiſe to pu- 


niſh fuch as ſhould injure her, the 2 re Hb had 
the humanity to'wave her teſtimony. - 


80 far the informers had proceeded” with ſucceſs: 
_ accufation was hitherto equivalent to a ſentence of 
The firſt check, which they received, was on 


— nn r r George Wakeman the Queen's phyſician 
whom they accuſed of an intention to poifon the King, 


It Was 4 ſtrong circumſtance in favour of Wakeman, 


that Oates, in his firſt information before the council, 


had accufed him only upon hearfay ; aud when aſked by 


the chancellor, whether he had any thing farther to 
charge him with, he added, God forbid J ſhould fay 
« any thing againſt Sir George: For I know nothing 


= more againſt him.“ On the trial he gave (poſitive 
evidence of the priſoner's guilt. There were many 


other circumſtances which favoured Wakeman: But 
what chiefly contributed to His acquittal, was the con- 
nexion of his cauſe with that of the Queen, whom no- 


one, even during the higheſt prejudices of the times, 


could fincerely believe guilty. The great importance 


of the trial made men recollect themſelves, and recall that 


good ſenſe and humanity, which ſeemed during ſome time 


to have abandoned the nation. The chief juſtice him- 


felf, who had hitherto favoured the witneſſes, exagge- 
rated the plot, and railed againſt the prifoners, was ob- 
ſerved to be conſiderably mollified, and to give a favou- 


 rable charge to the jury. Oates and Bedloe Rad the af- 
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ſurance to attack him ta his face, and even to accuſe C * . 
kim of partiality before the council. Fhe whole party C9 
who had formerly much extolled his conduct, made him #679. 
the great object of their reſentment. Wakeman's ac- 

was indeed a ſenſible mortification to the furious 
proſecutors of the plot, and fixed an indelible ſtain upon 
the witneſſes. But Wakeman, after he recovered his 
liberty, finding himſelf expoſed to ſuch inveterate en- 
mity, and being threitened with farther profecutions, 
thought it prudent to retire beyond ſea: Aud his flight 
was interpreted 2s a proof of guilt, by thoſe who were 
fl reſolved to perſiſt in the belief of the conſpiracy.” _ 
Tux great diſcontents in England, and the refractory State of aſ- 
diſpoſition of the Parliament, excited the hopes of the fart in Scoc- 
Scots covenanters, and gave them ſome proſpect of an 
end to thoſe grievous oppreſſions, under which they had 
ſo long laboured. It Was ſuſpected to haye been the x po- 
licy of Lauderdale and his aſſociates, to puſh | theſe un- 
happy men to extremity, and force them into rebellion, 
with a view. of reaping profit. from the forfeitures and 

If attainders, which would enſue upon it. But the co- 

's venanters, aware of this policy, had hitherto forborne 

* all acts of hoſtility; ; and that tyrannical miniſter had 

WH failed of his purpoſe. An incident at laſt happened, 

« which brought on an inſurrection i in that country. 

Taz covenanters were much enraged againſt Sharpe, 


4 the primate, whom they conſidered as an apoſtate from 
weir principles, and whom they experienced to be an 
urrelenting perſecutor of all thoſe who diſſented from 
- the eſtabliſhed worſhip. _ He had an officer under him, 

one Carmichael, no. leſs zealous than himſelf againſt all 
4 conventicles, and Who by his violent proſecutions had 
* rendered himſelf extremely obnoxious. to the fanatics. 

| A company of theſe had way-laid him on the road near 34 of May, 

2 St. Andrews, with an intention, if not of killing him, 


at leaſt of beating him ſo ſeverely as would afterwards 
4 # render 
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on whom, without diſtinction, they laid the guilt of 


bring arms for their ſecurity. At Rutherglen, a ſmall 
- borough near Glaſgow, they openly ſet forth a declars- 


un (HISTORY or GREAT-BRITAIN: | 
render him more cautious in perſecutin; the Non-cons 


upon him; dragged him from his coach ; tore him from 
the arms of his daughter, who interpoſed with cries and 


bmi 7, While looking out for their prey, they were 
1 at ſeeing the archbiſhop s coach paſs by; and 
they immediately interpreted this incident as a declaration 
of the ſecret purpoſe of Providence againſt him, But 
when they obſerved, that almoſt all his ſervants, by 
ſome accident, were abſent, they no E 
that heaven had here delivered their capital enemy into 
their hands. Without farther deliberation, they fel 


tears; and piercing him with redoubled wounds, tek 
him dead on the ſpot, and e e them- 
ſelves. 

Tris atroclous 1 png 12 miniflry as a z pro: 
tence for a more violent perſegution againſt the fanatics, 


thoſe furious aſſaſſins. It is indeed certain, that the mur- 
der of Sharpe had excited an univerſal joy among the 
covenanters, and that their blind zeal had often led 
them, in their books and ſermons, to praiſe and recom- 
mend the aſſaſſination of their enemies, whom they con- 
ſidered as the enemies of all true piety and godlineſ 
The ſtories of Jael and Siſera, of Ehud and Eglon, te- 

ſounded from every pulpit. The officers, quartered in 
the weſt, received more ſtrict orders to find out and dil- 
perſe all conventicles ; and for that reaſon the covenan- 
ters, inſtead of meeting in ſmall bodies, were obliged to 
celebrate their worſhip in numerous aſtemblies, and to 
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tion againſt prelacy, and in the market-place burned ſe- 
veral acts of Parliament and acts of council, which hal WW 
eſtabliſhed pretacy, and prohibited all conventicles. For 10 
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this inſult on government, they purpoſely choſe the 29th 
of May, the anniverſary, of the reſtoration ; and previ- 
ouſly extinguiſhed the bonkres, on had been kind- 
led for that ſolemnity. | 

Carr Graham, afterwards 1 Dundee, an 
active and enterprizing oſſicer, attacked a great conven- 


ticle upon Loudon-hill, and was repulſed with the loſs 


of thirty men. The covenanters finding that they were 
unwarily involved in ſuch deep guilt, were engaged to 
perſevere, and to ſeek from their valour and fortune alone 
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for that indemnity, which the ſeverity of the government 


left them no hopes of ever being al ie otherwiſe to ob- 
tain. They puſhed on to Glaſgow, and tho? at firſt re- 
pulſed, they afterwards made themſelves maſters of that 
town ; diſpoſſeſſed all the eſtabliſhed clergy; and iſſued 
proclamations, in which they declared, that they fought 
acainſt the King's ſupremacy, againſt popery and prelacy, 
and againſt a popiſh ſucceſſor. * - + 

HowEveR accidental this inſurrection might appear, 
there is reaſon to- think, that ſome great men, in com- 
bination with the popular leaders in England, had ſe- 
cretly inſtigated the covenanters to proceed to ſuch ex- 
tremities *, and hoped for the ſame effects as had forty 
years before enſued from the diforders in -Scotland. 
The King alſo, apprehenſive of like conſequences, im- 
mediately diſpatched Monmouth with a ſmall body of 
Engliſh cavalry, He joined the Scots guards, and ſome 
regiments of militia, levied from the well affected coun- 
ties; and with great celerity marched towards the weſt 
in queſt of the rebels. They had taken poſt at Both- 
wel-bridge between Hamilton and Glaſgow ; where 
there was no acceſs to them but over the bridge, which 
a ſmall body was able to defend. againſt the King's 
forces. They ſhewed great judgment in the choice of 
their poſt; but diſcovered neither Judgment nor valour 


'# Algernon Siuney's letters, p. go, | 
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in any other ſtep of their conduct. No nobility and few 
gentry had joined them : The miniſters were ip reality 
the, commanders ; and the whole army never exceeded 
8000 men. Monmouth attacked the bridge; and the 
body of «inſurgents who defended it, maintained their 

as long as their ammunition laſted. When they 
ſent for more, they receiyed orders to abandon their 


ground, and to retire backwards, This imprudent mes. 


ſure ruined the army of the covenanters. Monmouth 
paſſed the bridge without oppoſition, and drew up in or- 


þ ch 5 oppoſite to the enemy, His Cannon alone put them 


to rout About 900 ſell in the purſuit: For properly 
ſpeaking there was no action. Twelve hundred were 
taken priſoners ; and were treated by Monmouth with 
an humanity, which they had never experienced in their 
own countrymen. Such of them as would promiſe to 
live peaceably under the goyernment were diſmiſſed, 
About three hundr ed, who were ſq obſtinate as to refuſe 
this eaſy condition, were ſhipped for Barbadoes ; but 
unfortunately periſhed in the voyage. Two of their 
clergy were hanged. Monmouth was of a generous diſ- 
poſition; and beſides, aimed at popularity in Scotland. 
The King intended to intruſt the affairs of that kingdom 
into his hands. He had married a Scots lady, heireſ 
of one of the moſt conſiderable families, and allied to 


all the chief nobility. And Lauderdale, as he was now 


declining in his parts, and was much. decayed in his 
memory, began to loſe with the King, that influence 


which he had maintained during ſo many years ; not- 


withſtanding all the efforts of his numerous enemies both 


in Scotland and England, and notwithſtanding the many 
|  violept and tyrannical actions, of which he had been 


formed with regard to Scotland. An act of indemiit 


guilty Even at preſent he retained ſo much influence 
as to poiſon all the good intentions, which the King, 
cither of himſelf or by Monmouth's ſuggeſtion, had 
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was granted ; but the minis wok care, that it ſhould C AAR 
rather afford protection to himſelf and his aſſociates, , 


1679. 


than to the unhappy covenanters. And tho' orders were 


given to connive thenceforwards at all conventicles, he 


found means, under a variety of pretences, to clude the 
execution. It muſt be owned however to his praiſe, 


that he was the chief perſon, who by His council haſtened 


the expeditious march of the forces and the prompt or- 


ders to Monmouth: and thereby diſappointed all the 


expectations of the Engliſh malecontents, who, reſlect- 
ing on the diſpoſitions of men's minds in both king- 


doms, had entertained great hopes from the progrels of 
15 deots 1 oath 
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State of parties Late of the. miniſtry. — 2 


.tub plot. — -M big and Tory. A new parlia- 
ment. Violence of the Commons ———Exclufion- 
Bill. Arguments for and againſt the Excluſion. 
— ——FExclufion bill rejefled, ——Trial of Stafford. 


A execution. Violence of the Commons, 
| ——Diſſolution of the parliament. Vero parlia- 
ment at Oxford ——Filzharriy's caſe. 
lament 1 2855 ——Vittery of. the Royaliſts, 


Far- 


T*HE King, obſerving that the whols natian con- 
curred at firſt in the belief and proſecution of the 


popiſh plot, had found it abſolutely requiſite for his own 
ſafety to pretend, in all public ſpeeches and tranſactions, 


an entire belief and acquieſcence in that famous abſur- 
dity, and by this artifice he had eluded the violent and 


FE torrent of the people. When a little time and 
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in any other ſtep of their conduct. No nobility and ſew 
gentry had joined them : The miniſters were ip reality 
the, 1 and the whole army never exceeded 
* $000 men. Monmouth attacked the bridge; and the 
body of «inſurgents wha defended it, maintained their 

as long as their ammunition laſted. When they 


ſent for more, they receiyed orders to abandon their 


ground, and to retire backwards. This imprudent mea 
ſure ruined the army of the covenanters. Monmouth 
the bridge without oppoſition, and drew up in or. 
der, oppoſite to the enemy, His cannon alone put them 
to rout, About yoo ſell in the purſuit: For properly 
ſpeaking there was no action. Twelve hundred were 
taken priſoners ; and- were treated by Monmouth with 
an humanity, which they had never experienced in their 
own countrymen, Such of them as would promiſe to 
live peaceably under the goyernment were diſmiſſed, 
About three hundred, who were ſq obſtinate as to refuſe 
this caſy condition, were ſhipped for Barbadoes ; but 
unfortunately periſhed in the voyage. Two of their 
clergy were hanged, Monmouth was of a generous dil. 
polition ; and beſides, aimed at popularity in Scotland, 
The King intended to intruſt the affairs of that kingdom 


into his hands. He had married a Scots lady, heirek 


of one of the moſt conſiderable families, and allied to 


all the chief nobility. And Lauderdale, as he was now 


declining in his parts, and was much decayed in his 
memory, began to loſe with the King, that influence 


which he had maintained during ſp many years; not 


withſtanding all the efforts of his numerous enemies both 


in Scotland and England, and notwithſtanding the many 


formed with regard to Scotland. An act of indemnitj 


violent and tyrannical actions, of which be had been 
guilty. Even at preſent he retained ſo much influence 
as to poiſon all the good intentions, which the King, 
cither of himſelf or by Monmouth's ſuggeſtion, had 
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was granted; but the miniſter took. care, that it ſhould 
rather afford protection to himſelf and his aſſociates, 
than to the unhappy covenanters. And tho' orders were 


given to connive thenceforwards at all conventicles, he 


found means, under a variety of pretences, to elude the 
execution. It muſt be owned however to his praiſe, 


that he was the chief perſon, who by His council haſtened 


the expeditious march of the; forces and the prompt or- 
ders to Monmouth: and thereby diſappointed all the 


expectations of the Engliſh malecontents, who, reflect- 


ing on the diſpoſitions of men's minds in both king- 
doms, had entertained great hopes from the progrels of 
oy Scots III fy 
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State of parties. ——State of the. miniſtry. Meal. 


ment. Violence of the Commons. ——- Exclufion- 


31 Arguments for and againſt the Excluſion. 


——Exclufion bill rejected. 


Trial of Stafford. 


Ils execution. Violence of the Commons, 

| ———Diſſolution of the parliament —— New parlia- 
ment at Oxford. —-—Fitzbarris's caſe. 

| liament 4: ER ——Vitery ef. the Royal ſts, 


Par- 


T HE King, obſerving that the whole nation con- 
curred at firſt in the belief and proſecution of the 
popiſh plot, had found it abſolutely requiſite for his own 


ſafety to pretend, in all public ſpeeches and tranſactions, 


an entire belief and acquieſcence in that famous abſur- 
dity, and by this artifice he had eluded the violent and 


ir * torrent of the people. When a little time and 
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recollection, as well as the execution of the pretended 
conſpirators, had ſomewhat moderated the general fury, 


he was now enabled to form a conſiderable party, devo- 
ted to the intereſts of the crown, and determined to op- 
poſe the pretenſions of the malecontents, 

In all mixt goyernments, ſuch as that of agi 
the bulk of the nation will always incline to preſerve the 
entire frame of the conſtitution; but according to the 
various prejudices, intereſts, and diſpoſitions of men, ſome 


will ever attach themſelves with more paſſion to the re- 


gal, others to the popular part of the government. Tho 
the King after his reſtoration, had endeavoured to abo- 
liſh the diſtinction of parties, and had choſen his mi- 
niſters from among all denominations; no ſooner had he 


loſt his popularity, and expoſed himſelf to general jea- 


louſy, than he found it requiſite to court the old cavalier 
party, and to promiſe them full compenſation for that 


neglect, of which they had hitherto complained. The 


preſent emergence made it ſtill more neceſſary for him 
to apply for their ſupport; and there were many cireum- 
ſtances, which determined them, at this time, to fly to 
the aſſiſtance of the crown, and to the protection of the 
royal family. 

A yarTy ſtrongly attached to monarchy will natu- 
rally be jealous of the right of ſucceſſion, by which alone, 
they believe, ſtability to be preſerved in the government, 


and a barrier fixed to the encroachments of popular aſ- 
ſemblies. The project, openly. embraced of excluding 
the Duke, appeared to that party a dangerous innovation: 


And the deſign, ſecretly projected, of advancing Mon- 
mouth, made them apprehenſive, leſt the inconvenien- 
cies of a diſputed ſucceſſion ſhould be propagated to all 
poſterity. While the jealous lovers of liberty maintained, 
that a King, whoſe title depended on the Parliament, 
would naturally be more regardful of the intereſts and 
nee of the people; the paſſionate admirers of ma- 

narchy 
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narchy conſidered this dependance as a degradation of © H Ap. 
kingly government, and a great ſtep towards the ela- LXVIII. 


bliſhment of a commonwealth in England. 
Bur tho the union of the political Royaliſts brought 
t acceſſion of force to the crown, Charles derived 
no leſs ſupport from the confederacy, which he had, at 


this time, the addreſs to ſorm with the church of En- 


gland. He repreſented to the church the great number 
of Preſbyterians and other ſectaries, ho had entered into 
the popular party; the encouragement and favour which 
they met with ; the loudneſs of their cries with regard 
to popery and arbitrary power. And he made the eſta- 
bliſhed clergy and, their adherents apprehend, that the 
old ſcheme for the abolition of prelacy as well as mo- 
narchy was revived, and that the ſame miſeries and 
oppreſſions threatened them, to which, during the civil 
wars and uſurpations, they had ſo long been expoſed. 
Tux memory alſo of theſe diſmal times united many 
indifferent and impartial perſons to the Crown, and be- 
got a dread, leſt the zeal for liberty ſnould engraft itſelf 
on fanaticiſm, and ſhould once more kindle a civil war 
in the kingdom. Had not the King ftill retained the 
prerogative of diflolving the Parliament, there was in- 
deed reaſon to apprehend the renewal of all the preten- 
ſions and violences, which had uſhered in the laſt com- 


' motions. | The one period appeared an exact counter- 


part to the other: But ſtill diſcerning judges could per- 
ceive, both in the ſpirit of the parties and in the genius 
of the Prince, a very material difference; by means of 
which Charles was enabled at laſt, tho” with the immi- 
neut peril of liberty, to preſerve the peace of the nation. 
Tux cry againſt popery was very loud; but it pro- 
ceeded leſs from religious than from party zeal, in thoſe 
who propagated, and even in thoſe: who adopted it. 
The ſpirit of enthuſiaſm had occaſioned ſo much miſ- 
chief, and had been ſo ſucceſsfully exploded, that it was 
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not poſkible,. by any artifice, again to revive, and ſup- 
port it. Cant had been ridiculed; hypocriſy detected; 


the pretenſions to a more thorough reformation, and to 


greater purity, had become ſuſpicious; and inſtead of 


denominating themſelves the godly party, the appellation af. 


fected at the beginning of the civil wars, the preſent pa- 
triots were contented: to call themfelves the good and the 


honeſt party* : A ſure prognoſtic, that their meaſures | 


were not to be ſo furious, nor their pretenſions fo exor- 


bitant. | 
Tus King too, tho not endowed with the-i integrity 


and ſtrict principles of his father, was happy in a more 
amiable manner, and more popular addreſs. Far from 
being diſtant, ſtately, or reſerved, he had not a grain 


of pride or vanity in his whole compoſition ;- but was 
the are affable, beſt bred man alive. He treated his 
ſubjects like noblemen, like gentlemen, like freemen; 
not like vaſſals or boors. His profeſſions were plauſible, 
his whole behaviour engaging; ſo that he won upon the 
hearts, even while he loſt the good opinion of his ſub- 


jects, and often ballanced their judgment of things by 


their perſonal inclination 8. In his public conduct like- 
wiſe, tho' he had ſometimes embraced meafures dange- 


rous to the liberty and religion of his people, he had 
never been found to perſevere obſtinately in them, but 


had always returned into that path, which their united 
opinion ſeemed to point out to him. And upon the whole, 


it ſeemed to many, cruel and even iniquitous; to re- 


mark too rigorouſly the failings of a prince, who diſco- 


vered ſo much facility in correcting his errors, and ſo 


much lenity in pardoning the offences committed againſt 
himſelf. 


Tux general affection, which was debut the King, 
2 8 about this time. He fell ſick at Wind- 


Gn Temple vol. i. p. 335- f Temple, vol. i. p. 449. Di 
ſertation on Parties, letter vii; * | 
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ſot; and had two or three fits of a fever, ſo violent as made © H AF 
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his life be thought in danger. A general amazement ſei· 

zed all ranks of men, encreaſed by the apprehenſions en- 1679. 
tertained of his ſucceſſor. In the preſent diſpoſition of 

men's minds, the King's death, to uſe an expreſſion of 

Sir William Temple“, was regarded as the end of the 

world. The malecontents, it was feared; would pro- 

ceed to extremities, and immediately kindle a civil war 


na de kingdom. Either their entire ſueceſs, or entire 
4 fallure, or even the ballance and conteſt of parties, ſeemed 
| all of them events equally fatal. The King's chief 
4 counſellors, therefore, Eſſex, Halifax, and Sunderland, Shics af ahh 
. who ſtood on very bad terms with Shafteſbury and the minittry. 
1 popular party, adviſed him to fend ſecretly for the Duke, 
that, in caſe of any finiſter accident, that Prince might be 
1 ready to aſſert his right againſt the oppoſition, which 


| he was likely to meet with. When the Duke arrived; 
; he found his brother out of danger; ind it was agreed to 
conceal the invitation, which he had received. | His joitr- 24 of Sep- 
ney, however, was attended with very important conſe. tember. 
quences. He prevailed on the King to diſgrace Mon- 
) mouth, whoſe projects were now known and avowed ; 
to deprive him of his command in the army; and to 
ſend him beyond ſea; He himſelf returned to Bruſſels; 
but made a very ſhort ſtay in that place. He obtained 
leave to retire to Scotland, under'pretence ſtil] of quiet- 
ing the apprehenſions of the Engliſh nation; but really 
with a purpoſe of ſecuring that kingdom in his intereſts; 
& Tnoꝰ Eſſex and Halifax had concurred in the reſolution 
F of inviting over the Duke, they ſoon found, that they 
had not obtained his confidence, and that even the King, 
while he made uſe of their ſervice, had no ſincere re- 
gard for their perſons. Eſſex in diſguſt reſigned the Trea- 
ſury: Halifax retired to his country-ſeat : Temple, de- 
ſpairing of any accommodation among ſuch enraged par- 


h Vol. i. p. 342. 
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CH AP. tics, withdrew almoſt entirely to his 3 and his gar- 
dens. The King, who changed miniſters as well as 
1679 we” Wi. with great indifference, , beſtowed at this time 
| his chief confidence on Hyde, Sunderland, and Godol- 
phin. Hyde ſucceeded Eſſex. in the treaſury. 
ALL the King's. miniſters, as well as himſelf, were 
extremely. averſe to the meeting of the new Parliament, 
which they expected to find as refractory as any of the 
preceding. The elections had gone moſtly in favour of 
the country party. The terrors of the plot had ſtill 
a mighty influence over the populace ; and the appre- 
henſions of the Duke's bigotted principles and, arbitrary, 
character, weighed with all men of ſenſe and reſſection. 
The King therefore reſolved to prorogue the Parliament, 
that he might try, whether time would allay thofe hu- 
mours, which, by every other expedient, he had in vain 
attempted to mollify. In this meaſure he did not expect 
the concurrence of his council. He knew, that thoſe 
popular leaders, whom he had admitted, would zealouſſy 
oppoſe a reſolution, which diſconcerted all their ſchemes; 
and that the royaliſts would not dare, by ſupporting it, 
to expoſe themſelves to the vengeance of the Parliament, 
when it ſhould be aſſembled. Theſe reaſons obliged him 
to take this ſtep entirely of himſelf; and he only decla- 
red his reſolution in council. It is remarkable, that, 
tho' the King had made profeſſion never to embrace any 
meaſure without advice of his council, he had often 
broke that reſolution, and had been neceſſitated in affairs 
of the greateſt conſequence, to controul their opinion. 
Many of them in diſguſt threw up about this time; par- 
ticularly lord Ruſſel, the moſt popular man in the na- 
tion, as well from the mildneſs and integrity of his man- 
ners, as from his zealous attachment to the religion and 
liberties of his country. Tho' carried into ſome ex- 
tremes, his intentions were ever eſteemed upright; and be- 
ing heir to the moſt opulent fortune in the kingdom, as 
well 
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2s void of ambition, men believed, that nothing but 
the laſt neceſſity would ever engage him to embrace any 
deſperate meaſures. Shafteſbury, who was, in moſt par- 
ticulars, of an oppoſite character, was removed by the 


King from the office of preſident of the council; and 


the earl of Radnor, 'a man who poſſeſſed whimſical ta- 
lents and ſplenetic virtues, was ſubſtituted in his place. 


IT was the favour and countenance of the Parliament, 
which had chiefly encouraged the rumour of plots; but 
the nation had got ſo much into that vein of credulity, 


and every neceſſitous villain was ſo much incited by the 


ſucceſs of Oates and Bedloe, that even during the pro- 
rogation the people were not allowed to remain in tran- 


quillity. There was one Dangerfield, a fellow who had 


been burned in the hand for crimes, - tranſported, whip- 


ped, pilloried four times, | fined for cheats, outlawed for 
felony, convicted of coining, and expoſed to all the pub- 


lic infamy, which the laws could inflict on the baſeſt and 
moſt ſhameful enormities. The credulity of the peo- 


ple, and the humour of the times, enabled even this 


man to become a perſon of conſequence. He was the 
author of a new incident, called the Meal tub plot, from 


Meal-tulj 
loc, 


the place where ſome papers, regarding it, were found. 


The bottom of this affair it is difficult, and not very ma- 


terial, to diſcover. It only appears, that Dangerheld, 


under pretence of betraying the conſpiracies of the Pref-. 
byterians, had been countenanced by ſome Catholics of 
condition, and had even been admitted to the Duke's 
preſence and the King's. And that under pretence of 


revealing new popiſh plots, he had obtained acceſs to 


Shafteſbury, and ſome of the popular leaders. Which 
fide he intended to cheat, is uncertain j or whether he 
did not rather mean to cheat both: But he ſoon found, 
that the belief of the nation was much more open to a 
popiſn than a preſbyterian-plot ; and he reſolved to ſtrike 
in with the prevailing humour. Tho' no weight * 


. 


on all ſides, throws a great ſtain on the Britiſh annals. 
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be laid on bis teſtiniony, great clamour was raiſed ; ag 
if the Court, by way of retaliation, had intended to load 


"the Preſbyterians with the guilt of a. falſe conſpiracy, 
© It muſt be confeſſed, that the preſent; period, by the 


prevalence and ſuſpicion of ſuch mean and ignoble arts 


Ox of the moſt innocent artifices,: practiſed by party. 
men at this time, was the additional ceremony, pomp, 
and expence, with which a pope- burning was celebrated 
in London :/ This ſpectacle ſerved to entertain, and 
amuſe, and enflame the populace. The duke of Mon- 
mouth likewiſe came over without leave, and made x 
triumphant proceſſion thro' many parts of the kingdom, 
extremely careſſed and admired by the people. All theſe 
arts ſeemed requiſite to ſupport the general prejudices, 
during the long interval of Parliament. Great endea- 
vours were alſo uſed to obtain the King's conſent for 
the meeting of that aſſembly. Seventeen peers preſented 
a. petition to that purpoſe. Many of the corporations 
imitated this example. Notwithſtanding ſeveral marks 
of diſpleaſure, and even a menacing ' proclamation from 


the King, petitions came from all parts, earneſtly inſiſting 


on a ſeſſion of Parliament. The danger of popery, the terron 
of the plot, were never forgot in any of theſe addreſſes. 
Tour rvous petitioning was one of the chief arti- 


| fices, by which the malecontents in the laſt reign had 


attacked the Crown: And tho' the manner of ſubſcri- 


bing and delivering | petitions was how fomewhat li- 


mited by act of Parliament, the thing itſelf ſtill remain- 
ed; and was an admirable expedient. for infeſting the 
Court, for ſpreading diſcontent, and for uniting the 


nation in any popular clamour. As the King found no 


law, by which he could puniſh thoſe importunate, and, 
as he eſteemed them, undutiful ſollicitations, he was 
obliged to encounter them by popular applications of a 
contrary tendency, Wherever the church and court 


""M 


party i addreſſes were framed, containing ex- 
preffons of the higheſt regard to his Majeſty, the moſt 
entire aequĩeſcence in his wiſdom, the moſt dutiful ſub- 
miſſion to his prerogative, and the deepeſt abhorrence of 
thoſe, who endeavoured to eneroach on it, by preſcri- 
bing to him any time for aſſembling the Parliament. 
Thus the nation came to be diftinguiſhed into Petitioners 
and Abhorrers. Factions indeed were at this time ex- 
tremely animated againſt each other. The very names, 
by which each party "denominated its antagoniſt, diſ- 


beſides Petitioner and Abhorrer,. appellations which were 
ſoon forgot, this year is remarkable for being the epoch 
- of the well-known epithets of WHIG — TORY, 

es, by which, and ſometimes without any very material dif- 
4 ference, this iſland has ſo been ſo long divided. The 
or Bl court party reproached their antagoniſts with their af- 
ed finity to the fanatical conventiclers in Scotland, who 
ns Wl were known by the name of Whigs: The country party 
ks found a reſemblance hetween the courtiers and the po- 

Im piſh banditti in Ireland, to whom the * of 
ng Tory was affixed, | And after this manger, theſe fooliſh 
Is terms of feproach- came into public and general uſe; 
. and even at preſent ſeem not nearer Wei end than when 
t- they were firſt invented,,, 

ad Tux King uſed every art to encourage his partizans, 
i- and to reconcile the people to his government. He per- 
li- ſevered in the great zeal which he affected againſt popery. 
n- He even allowed ſeveral prieſts to be put to death, for | 
he no other crime but their having received orders in the 
be Romiſh church. It is ſingular, that one of them, called 
no W Evans, was playing at tennis, when the warrant for his 
d, immediate execution was notified to him: He ſwore, 
25 that he would play out his. ſet firſt, Charles, with 
'a WW the fame view of acquiring popularity, formed 
nt an alliance with Spain, and alſo offered an alliance 
iy | ts 
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cover the virulence and rancour, which prevailed. For 
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Whig and 
Tory. 
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to Holland: But the Dutch, terrified with the great 


power of France, and ſeeing little reſſource in a coun- 
try ſo diſtracted as England, declined acceptance. He 


nad ſent for the Duke from Scotland, but defired hin 


to return, when the time of” aſſembling the Parliament 
began to approach. 


23 of June. 


Ir was of great conſequence to the popular party, 
while the meeting of the Parliament depended on the 


King's will, to keep the law, whoſe operations are per: 
petual, entirely on their fide. The ſheriffs of London 


"by their office return the juries : It had been uſual for 


the mayor to nominate one ſheriff by drinking to him; 
and the common hall had ever without diſpute confirmel 
the mayor's choice. Sir Robert Clayton, the mayor, na. 
med one who was not acceptable to the popular party: 


The common-hall rejected him; and Bethel and Corniſh, 


two independants, and republicans, and of conſequence 
deeply engaged with the malecontents, were choſen by 
a majority of voices. In ſpite of all remonſtrances and 
oppoſition, the citizens perſiſted in their choice; and the 
court party were obliged for the preſent to acquieſce.” 
Juniks however were not ſo partial in the city; but 
that reaſon and juſtice, even when the popiſh plot wat 


in queſtion, could ſometimes prevail. The earl of Caſtle- 


maine, huſband to the famous: dutcheſs of Cleveland, 
was acquitted" about this time; tho* accuſed by Oates 
and Dangerfield of an intention to aſſaſſinate the King 
Sir Thomas Gaſcoigne, a very aged gentleman in the 
north, being accuſed by two ſervants, whom he had 
diſmiſſed for diſhoneſty, received a like verdict. Theſe 


trials were great blows to the plot, which now began 


to ſtagger in the judgment of moſt men, except thoſe 
who were devoted to the country party. But in order 


{till to preſerve alive the zeal againſt popery, the earl of 
Shafteſbury appeared in. Weſtminſter hall, attended- by 


the earl of Huntin gon, the lords Ruſſe, - - Cavendiſh, 
Gray, 
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Gray, Brandon, Sir Henry Caverly, Sir Gilbert Ger- e HAP. | 


rard, Sir William Cooper, and other perſons of diſtinc- 
tion, and preſented to the grand jury of Middleſex rea- 
ſons for indicting the Duke of York as a popiſh recuſant. 
While the jury were deliberating on this extraordinary 
preſentment, the chief juſtice ſent for them up, and ſud- 
denly, even ſomewhat irregularly, diſmiſſed them. 
Shafteſbury however obtained the end, for which he had 
undertaken this bold meaſure ; He ſhowed to all his 
followers the deſperate reſolution, which he had em- 
braced, never to admit of any accommodation or com- 
poſition with the Duke, By ſuch daring conduct he aſ- 
ſured them, that he was fully determined not to deſert 
their cauſe, and he engaged them to a like devoted per- 
ſeverance in all the meaſures, which he ſhould ſuggeſt 
to them, | | 

As the kingdom was. regularly and openly divided 
into two zealous parties, it was not difficult for the King 
to know, that the majority of the new Houſe of Com- 
mons was engaged in intereſts oppoſite to the Court: 
But that he might leave no expedient untried, which 
could compoſe the unhappy difterences among his ſub- 


jecls, he reſolved, at laſt, after a very long interval, to 


aſſemble the Parliament. In his ſpeech, he told them, 
that the ſeveral prorogations, which he had made, had been 
very advantageous. to his neighbours, and very uſeful to 
himſelf ; That he had employed that time in perfecting 
with the Crown of Spain an alliance, which had been 
often defired by former Parliaments, and which, he 
doubted not, would be extremely agreeable to them : 
That, in order to give weight to this meaſure, and render 
it beneficial to Chriſtendom, it was neceſſary to avoid 
all domeſtic diſſenſions, and to unite themſelves firmly 
in the ſame views and purpoſes : That he was determin- 
ed, that nothing on his part ſhould be wanting to ſuch 
2 ſalutary end; and provided the ſucceſſion be preſerved 

| | | in 
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4 its due and legal courſe, he would concur in am 


new expedients for the ſecurity of the proteſtant religion: 
That the farther examination of the popiſh plot and the 


puniſhment of the criminals, were requiſite for the ſafety 


both of King and kingdom: And after e ee, to 


them the neceſſity of providing, by ſome ſupplies, far 
the ſafety of Tangiers, he proceeded in theſe words: 
„ But that which I value above all the treaſure in the 
ec world, and which I am ſure will give us greater 
«6 ſtrength and reputation both at home and abroad than 


4 any treaſure can do, is a perfect union among our- 


2 Nothing but this can reſtore the kingdom b 


c that ſtrength and vigour whieh it ſeems to have loſt, 


£ and raiſe us again to that conſideration, which Eng. 


4 land hath uſually poſſeſſed. All Europe have the 


« eyes upon this aſſembly, and think their own happi- 
4 neſs and miſery, as well as ours, will depend upon 


it. If we ſhould be fo unhappy as to fall into miſ- 


| Tikes of | 


CC underſtandings among ourſelves to that degree as 
c would render our friendſhip unſafe to truſt to, it will 


cc not be wondered at, if our neighbours ſhould begin to 


< take new reſolutions, and perhaps ſuch as may be fi- 
tal to us. Let us therefore take care, that we do not 
<« gratify our enemies, and diſcourage our friends, by any 


<< unſeafonable diſputes. If any ;fuch- do happen, the 


world will fee, that it was no fault of mine: For! 
<< have done all that it was poſſible for me to do, to keep 
you in peace, while I live, and to leave you ſo, when 
I die. But from ſo great prudence and ſo good affec- 
* tion as yours, I can fear nothing of this kind; but 
do rely upon you all, that you will do your beſt en- 
* deavours to ring this Parliament to a good and happy 
S concluſion.” 

ALL theſe mollifying expreſſions had no influence with 
the Commons. Every ſtep, which they took, betrayei 
that zeal, witk Which they were 9 They voted, 
| that 
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that it was the undoubted right of the ſubject to petition © HA, 


the King for the calling and ſitting of Parliament, Not 


| contented with this deciſion, which ſeems very juſtifiable 


in a mixt Monarchy, they fell with the utmoſt-violence 
on all thoſe abhorrers, who in their addreſſes to the Crown, 
had expreſſed: their diſapprobation of . thoſe petitions, 
They did not reflect that it was as lawful for one party 
of men, as for another, to expreſs their ſentiments of 
public affairs and that the beſt eſtabliſhed right, in par- 
ticular circumſtances, may be abuſed, and even the ex- 
erciſe of it become an object of abhorrence. For this 
offence, they expelled Sir Thomas Withens. They ap- 
pointed a committee for farther enquiry into ſuch mem- 
bers as had been guilty of a like crime; and complaints 
were lodged againſt Lord Paſton, Sir Robert Malverer, 
Sir Bryan Stapelton, Taylor and Turner. They ad- 
dreſſed the King againſt Sir George Jefferies, recorder 
of London, for his activity in the ſame cauſe ; and they 
frightened him into a reſignation of his office, in which 
he was ſucceeded by Sir George Treby, a great leader 
of the popular party. They voted an impeachment 
againſt North, chief juſtice of the common pleas, for 


drawing the proclamation againſt tumultuous petitions : 


But upon examination found the proclamation ſo cauti- 
ouſly worded, that it afforded them no handle againſt 
him. A petition had been preſented to the King from 
Taunton, How dare you deliver me ſuch a paper? 


| aid the King to the perſon who preſented it. © Sir,” 


replied he, my name is DAR E. For this ſaucy reply, 
but under other pretences, he had been tried, fined, and 
committed to priſon. The Commons now addreſſed the 
King for his liberty and for the remittance of his fine. 
Some printers alſo and authors of ſeditious libels, they 
took under their protection. 

GREAT numbers of the Abbe from all parts of 


| England, were ſeized by order of the Commons, and 


com- 
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4s its due and legal courſe,” he would concur in am 
new expedients for the ſecurity of the proteſtant religion: 
That the farther examination of the popiſh plot and the 
puniſhment of the criminals, were requiſite for the ſafety 


both of King and kingdom: And after 1 to 
them the neceſſity of providing, by ſome ſupplies, far 


the ſafety of Tangiers, he proceeded in theſe words: 
c But that which I value above all the treaſure in the 
c world, and which I am ſure will give us greater 
« ſtrength and reputation both at home and abroad than 


d any treaſure can do, is a perfect union among our- 


cc neg Nothing but this can reſtore the kingdom to 


& that ſtrength and vigour which it ſeems to have loſt, 
cc and raiſe us again to that conſideration, which Eng- 
e land hath uſually poſſeſſed. All Europe have ha 


« eyes upon this aſſembly, and think their own happi- 
4 neſs and miſery, as well as ours, will depend upon 


& it. If we ſhould be fo unhappy as to fall into mif- 


4 underſtandings among ourſelves to that degree as 


. would render our friendſhip unſafe to truſt to, it wil 


« not be wondered at, if our neighbours ſhould begin to 
< take new reſolutions, and perhaps ſuch as may be fi- 
tal to us. Let us therefore take care, that we do not 
60 gratify our enemies, and diſcourage our friends, by any 
<< unſeaſonable diſputes. If any ;ſuch- do happen, the 


"<< world will fee, that it was no fault of mine: For! 
* have done all that it was poſſible for me to do, to keep 


you in peace, while I live, and to leave you ſo, when 


e T die. But from ſo great prudence and fo good affec- 


<« tion as yours, I can fear nothing of this kind; but 
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74 on all thoſe abharrers, who in their addreſſes to the Crown, 

far had expreſſed their diſapprobation of , thoſe petitions, 

15 They did not reflect that it was as lawful for one party 

he of men, as for another, to expreſs their ſentiments of 

ter public affairs; and that the beſt eſtabliſhed right, in par- 

4 Ga circumſtances, may be abuſed, and even the ex- 

erciſe of it become an object of abhorrence. For this 

% offence, they expelled Sir Thomas Withens. They ap- 

| pointed: a committee for farther enquiry into ſuch mem - 

ders as had been guilty of a like crime; and complaints 

%Y were lodged againſt Lord Paſton, Sir Robert Malverer, 

Sir Bryan Stapelton, Taylor and Turner. They ad- 

5 dreſſed the King againſt Sir George Jefferies, recorder 

if. of London, for his activity in the ſame cauſe ; and they 

K frightened him into a reſignation of his office, in which 

be was ſucceeded by Sir George Treby, a great leader 

to of the popular party. They voted an impeachment 
fn. WM gainſt North, chief juſtice of the common pleas, for 
not drawing the proclamation againſt tumultuous petitions : 
any But upon examination found the proclamation ſo cauti- 
the ouſly worded, that it afforded them no handle againſt 
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committed, to. cuſtody. The liberty of the ſubjeR, 


which had been ſo carefully guarded by the great char- 
ter, and by the late law of Habeas Corpus, was every 
day violated by their arbitrary and capricious commit- 


ments. The chief jealouſy, tis true, of the Engliſh con- 


ſtitution is naturally and juſtly directed againſt the 
; Crown ; nor indeed have the Commons any other way 


of ſecuring their privileges but by commitments, which, 


as they cannot beforehand be exactly determined by lay, 
muſt always appear in ſome degree arbitrary. Senſible of 


' theſe reaſons, the people had hitherto, without mur- 


muring, ſeen this diſcretionary power exerciſed by the 
Houſe : But as it was now carried to extremes, and was 
abuſed to ſerve the purpoſes of a faction, great com- 
plaints againſt it were heard from all quarters. At laſt, 


the vigour and courage of one Stowel of Exeter, an 


Abhorrer, put an end to the practice. He refuſed to 
obey the ſerjeant at arms, ſtood upon bis defence, and 


aid that he knew of no law, by which they pretended 


to commit him. The houſe, finding it equally dange- 
rous to proceed or to recede, got off by an evaſion: 


They interted in their votes, that Stowel was indiſpo- 
ſed, 1 that a mouth! s time was allowed him for his 


recovery, 

Bor the chief 339 wn of the Houſe of i 
appel in all their tranſactions with regard to the plot, 
which they proſecuted with the ſame zeal and the ſame 
credulity as their predeceſſors. They renewed the for- 


mer vote, which affirmed the reality of the horrid po- 


piſn plot; and, in order to the more to terrify the peo- 
ple, they even aſſerted, that, notwithſtanding the diſco- 


very, the plot ſtill ſubſiſted. They expelled Sir Robert 


Can and Sir Robert Yeomans, who had been complain- 
ed of, for ſaying, that there was no popiſh, but there 
was a preſbyterian plot. And they greatly lamented 

the death of Reales, whom they called a material wit- 
: nels, 
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neſs, and on whoſe teſtimony they much depended. 

He had been ſeized with a fever at Briſtol, had ſent 
for chief juſtice North, confirmed all his former evidence, 
except that with regard to the Duke and the Queen, 
and deſired North to apply to the King for ſome money 
to relieve him in his neceſſities. A few days after he 
died; and the whole party triumphed extremely in 
this incident: As if ſuch a teſtimony could be eſteemed 
the affirmation of a dying man, as if his confeſſion of 
perjury in ſome inſtances could aſſure his veracity in the 
reſt, and as. if the perſeverance of one profligate could 
outweigh the laſt words of ſo many men, guilty, of no 
other crime but that of popery. 

Tux Commons even endeavoured, by their counte- 
nance and protection, to purge off the extreme infamy, 
with which Dangerfield was loaded, and to reſtore him 
to a capacity of being a witneſs. The whole tribe of 
informers, they applauded and rewarded : Jenniſon, Tur- 
berville, - Dugdale, Smith, la Faria, appeared before 
them; and their teſtimony, however frivolous or abſurd; 
met with a favourable reception : The King was applied 
to in their behalf for penſions and pardons : Their nar- 
ratives were printed with that ſanction, which aroſe 
from the approbation of the Houſe, Dr. Tongue was 
recommended for the firſt conſiderable church prefer- 
ment, which ſhould become vacant. Conſidering men's 
determined reſolution to believe, inſtead of admiring that 
a palpable falſhood ſhould be maintained by witneſſes, 
it may juſtly appear wonderful, that no better evidence 
was ever produced againſt the Catholics, 

Tux principal reaſons, which ſtill ſupported the cla- 


| mour of the popiſh plot, were the apprehenſions, ſo juſtly 


entertained by the people, of the Duke of York, ang 
the reſolution, embraced by their leaders, of excluding 
him from the throne. Shafteſbury and many conſidera- 
ble men of the party, had rendered themſelves totally ir- 
reconcileable with him, and could find their ſafety no 
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way but in his ruin. Monmouth's friends hoped, the 


CR the excluſion of that Prince would make way for their 


patron. The reſentment againſt the Duke's apoſtacy, 
the love of liberty, the zeal for religion, the attach- 


ment to faction; all theſe motives incited the country 


party. And above all, what ſupported the reſolution 


of adhering to the excluſion, and rejecting all expedients 


offered, was the hope artificially encouraged, that the 
King would at laſt be Sen am to yield to their demand 
His revenues were ext burdened ; and even if free, 
could ſcarce ſuffice for the —— charges of govern- 
ment, much leſs for that pleaſure and expence, to which 
he was ſtrongly inclined. Tho' he had withdrawn his 
countenance from Monmouth, he was known ſecretly 
to retain a great affection for him. On no occaſion 
had he ever been found to perſiſt obſtinately againſt dif- 


ficulties and importunity. And as his beloved miſtreſs, 


the dutcheſs of Portſmouth, had been engaged, either 
from lucrative views, or the hopes of making the 
ſucceſſion fall on her own children, to unite Herſelf 
with the popular party; this incident was regarded 
as a favourable prognoſtic of their ſucceſs. Sun- 
derland, ſecretary of ſtate, who had linked his inte- 
reſt with that of the — had conEurred in the 


_ ſame meaſure, 


Bur beſides friendſhip to his brother and a regard to 
the right of ſucceſſion, there were many ſtrong reaſons 
which had determined Charles to perſevere in oppoſing 


the excluſion. All the royaliſts and the devotees to the 


church; that party by which alone Monarchy was ſup- 
ported; regarded the right of ſucceſſion as inviolable; 
and if abandoned by the King in ſo capital an article, it 
was to be feared, that they would, in their turn, de- 
ſert his cauſe, and deliver him over to the pretenſions 
and uſurpations of the country party. The country party, 
or the Whigs, as they were called, if they did not ſtill 
retain ſome propenſity towards a republic, were at leaſt 
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affected with a violent jealouſy of regal power; and it was 
equally to be dreaded, that being enraged with oppoſition, 
and animated with ſucceſs, 45 would, if they pre- 
vailed in this pretenſion, be willing as well as able, to 


reduce the prerogative within very narrow limits. All 


menaces therefore, all promiſes were in vain employed 
againſt the King's reſolution : He never would be pre- 


| vailed with to deſert his friends, and put himſelf into 


the hands of his enemies. And having voluntarily made 
ſuch important conceſſions, and offered, over and over 
apain, ſuch ſtrong limitations, he was well pleaſed to 
find them rejected by the obſtinacy of the Commons ; 
and hoped, that, after the ſpirit of oppoſition had ſpent 
itſelf in fruitleſs violence, the time would come, when 
he might ſafely appeal againſt his Parliament to his people. 

So much were the Popular leaders determined to carry 
matters to extremity, that in leſs than a week after tlie 
commencement of the ſeſſion, a motion was made for 
bringing in an excliiſion-bill, and a committee was ap- 
pointed for that (purpoſe. This bill differed in r 
from the former, but in two articles, which ſhowed Afi 
an increaſe of zeal in the Commons : The bill was to 
be read to the people twice a year in all the churches of 
the kingdom, and every one, who ſhould ſupport the 
Duke's title, was tendered incapable of pardon but by 
act of Parliament. 

Tur debates were carried on with great violence on 
both ſides. The bill was defended by Sir William Jones, 


who had now reſigned his office of attorney- general, by 


lord Ruſſel, by Sir Francis Winnington, Sir Harry Capel, 

Sir William Pulteney, by colonel Titus, Treby, Hamb- 
den, Montague. It was oppoſed by Sir Leoline Jen- 
kins, ſecretary of ſtate, Sir John Ernley, chancellor of 
the exchequer, by Hyde, Seymour, Temple. The ar- 
guments, tranſmitted to us, may be 2 to the fol- 
in topics. 
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way but in his ruin. Monmouth's friends PET that 
the excluſion of that Prince would make way for their 
patron. The reſentment. againſt the Duke's apoſtacy, 
the love of liberty, the zeal for religion, the attach- 


ment to faction; all theſe motives incited the country 


party. And above all, what ſupported the reſolution 


of adhering to the excluſion, and rejecting all expedients 


offered, was the hope artificially encouraged, that the 
King would at laſt be obliged to yield to their demand. 
His revenues were extremely burdened ; and even if free, 
could ſcarce ſuffice for the neceſſary charges of govern- 
ment, much leſs for that pleaſure and expence, to which 
he was ſtrongly inclined. Tho' he had withdrawn his 
countenance from Monmouth, he was known ſecretly 
to retain a great affection for him. On no occaſion 
had he ever been found to perſiſt obſtinately againſt dif- 


ficulties and importunity. And as his beloved miſtreſs, 


the dutcheſs of Portſmouth, had been engaged, either 
from lucrative views, or the hopes of making the 
ſucceſſion fall on her own children, to unite herſelf 
with the popular party; this incident was regarded 
as a fayourable prognoſtic of their ſucceſs. | Sun- 
derland, ſecretary of ſtate, who had linked his inte- 
reſt with that of the — had conEurred in the 


_ ſame meaſure, 


Bor beſides friendſhip to his brother and a regard to 


the right of ſucceſſion, there were many ſtrong reaſons 
which had determined Charles to perſevere in oppoſing 
the excluſion. All the royaliſts and the devotees to the 


church; that party by which alone Monarchy was ſup- 
ported; regarded the right of ſucceſſion as inviolable; 
and if abandoned by the King in ſo capital an article, it 


was to be feared, that they would, in their turn, de- 


ſert his cauſe, and deliver him over to the pretenſions 
and uſurpations of the country party. The country party, 
or the Whigs, as they were called, if they did not {till 
retain ſome propenſity towards a republic, were at leaſt 
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affected with a violent jealouſy of regal power; and it Uebe 
equally to be dreaded, that being enraged with oppoſition, 


and animated with ſucceſs, they would, if they pre- 


vailed in this pretenſion, be willing as well as able, to 


reduce the. prerogative within very narrow limits. All 


menaces therefore, all promiſes were in vain employed 
againſt the King's reſolution : He never would be pre- 
yailed with to deſert his friends, and put himſelf into 


the hands of his enemies. And having voluntarily made 


ſuch important conceffions; and offered, over and over 
again, fuch ſtrong limitations, he was well pleaſed to 
find them rejected by the obſtinacy of the Commons; 
and hoped, that, after the ſpirit of oppoſition had ſpent 
itſelf in fruitleſs violence, the time would come, when 
he might ſafely appeal againſt his Parliament to his people. 
So much were the popular leaders determined to 
matters to extremity, that in leſs than a week after the 


| commencement of the ſeffion, a motion was made for 


bringing in an excluſion- bill, and a committee was ap- 
pointed for that purpoſe. This bill differed in mg 
from the former, but i in two articles, which ſhowed 115 
an increaſe of zeal in the Commons: The bill was to 
be read to the people twice a year in all the churches of 
the kingdom, and every one, who ſhould ſupport the 
Duke's title, was rendered incapable of pardon but by 
act of Parliament. 

Tur debates were carried on with great violence on 
both ſides. The bill was defended by Sir William Jones, 
who had now reſigned his office of attorney-general, by 
lord Ruſſel, by Sir Francis Winnington, Sir Harry Capel, 
Sir William Pulteney, by colonel Titus, Treby, Hamb- 
den, Montague. It was oppoſed by Sir Leoline Jen- 
kins, ſecretary of ſtate, Sir John Ernley, chancellor of 
the exchequer, by Hyde, Seymour, Temple. The ar- 
guments, tranſmitted to us, may be reduced to the fol- 
owing topics. 
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Ix every government, ſaid the excluſioniſts, there ig 


. ſomewhere an authority abſolute and ſupreme; nor can 


any determination, however unuſual, which receives 
the ſanction of the legiſlature, ever afterwards admit of 
diſpute or- controul The liberty of any conſtitution, 
ſo far from diminiſhing this abſolute power, ſeems rather 
to add force to it, and to give it greater influence over 
the people. The more parts of the ſtate concur in any 
legiſlative deciſion, and the more free their voice; the 
leſs likelihood is there that any oppoſition will be made 
to thoſe meaſures, which receive the final ſanction of 
their authority. In England, the legiſlative power is 
lodged in King, Lords, and Commons, which com- 
prehend every order of the community: And there is no 
pretext for exempting any circumſtance. of government, 
not even the ſucceſſion of the Crown, from fo full and 
deciſive a juriſdiction, Even expreſs declarations have, 
in this particular, been made of parliamentary authority: 
Inſtances have occurred, where it has been exerted : 
And tho* prudential reaſons may juſtly be alleged, why 
ſuch innovations ſhould never be attempted but on ex- 
traordinary occaſions, the power and right are for ever 
veſted in the community. But if any occaſion can be 
deemed extraordinary, if any emergence can require un- 
uſual expedients, it is the preſent z when the heir to the 
Crown has renounced the religion of the ſtate, and has 
zealouſſy embraced a faith, totally hoſtile and incompa- 
tible. A prince of that communion can never put truſt 
in a people, ſo prejudiced againſt him: The people muſt 
be equally diffident of ſuch a prince. Foreign and de- 
ſtructive alliances will ſeem to the one the only protec- 
tion of his throne: Perpetual jealouſy, oppoſition, fac- 
tion, even inſurrections will be employed by the other as 
the ſole ſecurities for their liberty and religion. Tho 
theological principles, when ſet in oppoſition to paſſions, 
haye often ſmall. influence on mankind in general, til 
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leſs on princes ; yet when they become ſymbols of fac- C 1 AE 
tion, and marks of party diſtinctions, they concur with 
one of the ſtrongeſt paſſions in the human frame, and 1880. 
are then capable of carrying men to the greateſt extre- 
mities. Notwithſtanding the better judgment and mil- 
der diſpoſition of the King; how much has the influ- 
ence of the Duke already diſturbed the tenor of govern- 
ment ? How often engaged the nation into meaſures to- 
tally deſtructiye of their foreign intereſts and honour, of 
their domeſtic repoſe and tranquillity ? The more the 
abſurdity and incredibility of the pepiſh plot are inſiſted 
en, the ſtronger reaſon it affords for the excluſion of the 
Duke; fince the univerſal belief of it diſcovers the ex- 
treme antipathy of the nation to his religion, and the ut- 
ter impoſſibility of ever bringing them to acquieſce peace- 
ad ably under the dominion of ſuch a Sovereign. The 
e; prince, finding himſelf in ſo perilous a ſituation, muſt 
y: ſeek for ſecurity by deſperate remedies, and by totally 
4: ſubduing the privileges of a nation, who had betrayed 
hy ſuch hoſtile diſpoſitions towards himſelf, and towards 
15 every thing which he deems the moſt ſacred. It is in 
by vain to propoſe limitations and expedients. Whatever 
be Wl ſhare of authority is left in the Duke's hands, will be 
n- employed to the deſtruction of the nation; and even the 
the additional reſtraints, by diſcovering the public diffidence 
hab and averſion, will ſerve him as incitements to put him- 
pa- ſelf in a condition entirely abſolute and independant. 
ut And as the laws of England till make reſiſtance treaſon, 
uſt and neither do nor can admit of any poſitive exceptions ; 
what folly to leave the kingdom in ſo perilous and 
abſurd a ſituation; where the greateſt virtue will be ex- 
poſed to the moſt ſeyere proſcription, and where the 
laws can only be ſaved by expedients, which theſe 
lane laws have declared the higheſt crime and enormity ? 
Tas court party reaſoned in an oppoſite manner. An 
authority, they thought, entirely abſolute and uncon- 
K 3 troul- 
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CHAP. troulable is a mere chimera, and is no where to be found 
in any human. inſtitutions. All government is founded 
1680. on opinion and a ſenſe of duty; and wherever the ſu- 
| preme magiſtrate, by any law ar poſitive preſcription, 
ſhocks an opinion regarded as fundamental, and efta- 
bliſhed- with equal firmneſs as his own authority, he 
ſubyerts the principle, by which he himſelf i is eſtabliſhed, 
and can no longer hope for obedience. In European 
monarchies, the right of ſucceſſion is juſtly eſteemed a 
fundamental; and even tho' the whole legiſlature be 
veſted in a ſingle «perſon, it would never be permitted 
him, by an edict, to diſinherit his lawful heir, and call 
a ſtranger or more diſtant relation to the Throne. Abuſes 
in other parts of government are capable of redreſs, 
from more diſpaſſionate enquiry or better information of 
the Sovereign, and till then ought patiently to be en- 
dured : But violations of the right of ſucceſſion draw 
ſuch terrible conſequences after them as are not to be 
ralleled by any other grievance or inconvenience, 
Vainly is it pleaded, that England is a mixt Monar- 
chy ; and that a law, framed by King, Lords, and 
Commons, is enacted by the concurrence of every part 
of the ſtate: It is plain, that there remains a very pow- 
erful party, who may indeed be 'out-voted, but who 
never will deem a law, ſubverſive of hereditary right, 
to be any wiſe valid or obligatory, Limitations, ſuch 
as are propoſed by the King, give no. ſhock to the con- 
{titution, which, in many particulars, is already li- 
mited ; and they may be ſo calculated as to ſerve every 
- purpoſe, which is ſought for by an excluſion. If the 
antient barriers againſt regal authority have been able, 
during ſo many ages, to remain impregnable ; how much 
more, thoſe additional ones, which, by depriying the 
2 Monarch of power, tend ſo far to their own ſecurity? 
| The very ſame jealouſy too of religion, which has en- 
| e people to lay theſe reſtraints upon oi 
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ceſſor, will leſſen extremely the number of his partizans, 


and make it utterly impracticable for him, either by force 
or artifice, to break the fetters, impoſed upon him, 
The King's age and vigorous ſtate of health promiſe him 
a long life: And can it be prudent to tear the whole 
ſtate in pieces, in order to provide againſt a contingency, 
which, it. is very likely, may never happen? No hu- 
man ſchemes can ſecure the public in all poſſible events ; 
and the bill of excluſion itſelf, however accurately 
framed, leaves room for very obvious and very natural 
ſuppoſitions, to which it pretends not to provide any re- 
medy, Should the Duke have a ſon, after the King's 
death ; muſt that ſon, without any default of his own, 


forfeit his title? Or muſt the princeſs of Orange deſcend 


from the Throne, in order to give place to the lawful 
ſucceſſor? But were all theſe reaſonings falſe, it ſtill re- 
mains to be confidered, that in public deliberations we 
ſeek not the expedient, which is beſt in itſelf, but the 
beſt of ſuch as are practicable. The King willingly con- 
ſents to limitations, and has already offered ſome which 
are of the utmoſt importance: But he is determined to en- 
dure any extremity rather than allow the right of ſucceſſion 
to be invaded. Let us beware of that factious violence, 
which leads us to demand more than will be granted; 
leſt we loſe the advantage of thoſe beneficial conceſſions, 
and leave the nation, on the King's deceaſe, at the mercy 
of a zealous prince, irritated with the ill uſage, which, 
he. imagines, he has already met with. 

Ix the Houſe of Commons, the reaſoning of the ex- 
cluſioniſts appeared the moſt convincing ; and the bill 
paſſed by a great majority. It was in the Houſe of Peers 
that the King expected to oppoſe it with ſucceſs. The 
court party was there ſo prevalent, that it was carried 
only by a majority of two to pay ſo much reſpect to the 
bill as even to commit it. When it came to be de- 
bated, the conteſt was very violent. Shaſteſbury, Sun- 
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derland; and Efſex argued for it: Halifax chiefly con- 
ducted the debate againſt it, and diſplayed an extent of 
capacity and a force of eloquence, which had never been 
ſurpaſled in that aſſembly. He was animated, as well by 
the greatneſs of the occaſion, as by a rivalſhip to his un- 
cle Shafteſbury; whom, during that day's debate, he 
ſeemed, in the judgement of all; to have totally eclipſed. 
The King was ' preſent during the whole debate, which 
was prolonged till eleven at night. ' The bill was thrown 
out by a conſiderable majority. All the biſhops, except 


| three} voted” againſt ' it. Beſides the influence of | the 


Court over chem; the church of England, they ima« 
gined or pretended, was in much greater danger from 


the prevalence of Preſpyterianiſm than of Popery, which, 
tho' favouted by the Duke, and even by the King, was 
extremely repugnant to the genuis of the nation. 


Tux Commons diſcovered much ill humour upon this 
diſappointinent, They immediately voted an addreſs for 
the removal of Halifax from the King's councils and pre- 
ſence for ever. Tho' the pretended cauſe was his ad- 
viſing the late frequent prorogations of Parliament, the 
real reaſon was apparently his vigorous oppoſition to the 
excluſion-bill.” When the King applied for money to 
enable him to defend Tangiers, which he declared his 
preſent revenues totally unable to ſupport; inſtead of 
complying, they voted ſuch an addreſs as was in reality 
a remonſtrance, and one little leſs than violent that famous 
remonſtrance, which uſhered in the civil wars. All 
the abuſes of government, from the beginning almoſt of the 
reign, are there inſiſted on; the Dutch war, the alliance 
with France, che prorogations and diſſolutions of Par- 


liament; and as all theſe meaſures, as well as the damn 


ble and hellifh plot, are aſcribed to the machinations of 
the Papiſts, it was plainly inſinuated, that the King had, 
all along, lain under the influence of that party, and was 
in reality the chief conſpirator * the religion and 
liberties of his prope 
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Tux commons, tho? they conducted the great buſineſs 
of the excluſton with extreme violence and even impru- 


| dence, had yet much reaſon for that jealouſy, which 
gave riſe to it: But their vehement proſecution of the 


popiſh plot, even after ſo long an interval, diſcovers 
ſuch a ſpirit, either of credulity or injuſtice, as admits 
of no apology, The impeachment of the Catholic lords 
in the Tower was revived;; and as the viſcount Stafford, 
from his age, infirmities, and narrow capacity, was 
eſteemed the leaſt capable of defending himſelf, it was 
determined to make him the firſt victim, that his con- 
demnation might pave the way for a ſentence againſt the 
reſt, The chancellor, now created earl of Nottingham, 
was appointed lord high ſteward for conducting this trial. 
THERE were three witneſſes produced againſt the pri- 
ſoner; Oates, Dugdale, and Turberville. Oates ſwore, 
that he ſaw Fenwic, the jeſuit, deliver to Stafford a 
commiſſion ſigned by de Qliva genera] of the jeſuits, 
conſtituting him paymaſter to the papal army, which 
was to be levied for the ſubduing of England: For this 
ridiculous jmpoſture ſtill maintened its credit with the 
Commons. Dugdale gave teſtimony, that the priſoner, 
at Tixal, a ſeat of lord Aſtan's, had endeavoured to en- 
gage him in the deſign of murdering the King; and had 
promiſed him, beſides the honour of being fainted by the 
church, a reward of 500 pounds for that ſervice. Tur- 
berville affirmed, that the priſoner, in his own houſe at 
Paris, had made him a like propoſal. To offer money for 
murdering a King, without laying down any ſcheme, by 
which the aſſaſſin may enſure ſome probability or poſſibility 
of eſcape, is ſo incredible in itſelf, and may ſo eaſily be 
maintained by any proſtitute evidence, that an accuſation 
of that nature, not accompanied with circumſtances, 
ought very little to be attended to by any court of judi- 
cature, But notwithſtanding the ſmall hold, which the 
witneſſes afforded, the priſoner was able, in many very 
material 
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material particulars, - to. diſcredit their teſtimony, lt 
was ſworn by Dugdale, that Stafford had afliſted in 1 
great conſult. of the Catholics held at Tixal; but Staf. 
ford proved by undoubted teſtimony, that at the time a. 
ſigned he was in Bath, and in that neighbourhood, 
T urberville had ſerved a noviciate among the Domini. 
cans; but having deſerted. the convent, he had inliſted 
as a trooper in the French army; and being diſmiſſed 
that ſervice, he now lived in London, abandoned by al 


his relations, and expoſed to great poyerty. Staffon 


proved, by the cvidence of his gentleman and his page 
= Turberville had never, either at Paris or at London, 


been ſeen in his company; and it might juſtly appear 


ſtrange, that a perſon, who had. ſo important a ſecret ig 
his keeping, was ſo long entirely neglected by him. 
Tu clamour and outrage of the populace, during the 
trial, were extreme : Great ability and eloquence were 
Gifplayed by the managers, Sir William Jones, Sir Fran- 
cis Winnington, ſerjeant Maynard: Yet did the priſo- 
ner, under all theſe diſadvantageous circumſtances, male 
a better defence than was expected, either by his friend 
or his enemies: The unequal conteſt, in which he ws 
engaged, was a plentiful ſource of compaſſion to every 


mind, ſeaſoned with humanity, He repreſented, that, 


during a courſe of forty years, from the very commence- 
ment of the civil wars, he had, through many dangers, 
difficulties, and loſſes, ſtill maintained: his loyalty : And 
was it credible, that now in. his old age, eaſy in his cit- 
cumſtances, but diſpirited by infirmities, he would be- 
lye the whole courſe of his life, and engage, againſt his 
royal maſter, from whom he had ever received kind treat- 
ment, in. the moſt deſperate and moſt bloody of all con- 
ſpiracies,? He remarked the infamy of the witneſſes; the 
contradictions and abſurdities of their teſtimony; the ex- 
treme indigence in which they had lived, tho engaged 
as, they pretended, in a conſpiracy with Kings, Princes, 


and 
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at preſent raiſed. With a ſimplicity and tenderneſs more 
perſuaſive than the greateſt oratory, he ſtill made proteſ- 
tations of his innocence, and could not forbear, every 
moment, expreſſing the moſt lively ſurprize and indig- 


nation at the audacious impudence of the witneſſes. 


Ir will juſtly appear aſtoniſhing to us, as it did to Staf- 
ford himſelf, that the Peers, after a ſolemn trial of fx. 
days, ſhould, by a majority of twenty-four voices, pro-. 
nounce ſentence againſt him, He received however with 
reſignation the fatal yerdict, God's holy name be praiſed, 
was the only exclamation which he uttered. When the 
high-ſteward told him, that the Pecrs would intercede 
with the King for remitting the more cruel and ignomi- 
nious parts of the ſentence, hanging and quartering; he 
burſt into tears: But he told the Lords, that he was 
moved to this weakneſs, by his ſenſe of their goodneſs, 
not by any terror gf that fate, which he was doomed. to 
Ir is remarkable, that, after Charles, as is uſual in 
ſuch caſes, had remitted to Stafford the hanging and quar- 
tering, the two ſheriffs, Bethel and Corniſh, indulging 
their own republican humour, and complying with the 
prevalent ſpirit of their party, ever jealous of Monarchy, 
ſtarted a doubt with regard to the King's power of exer- 
ciling even this ſmall degree of lenity. © Since he cannot 
e pardon the whole, faid they, how can he have 
© power to remit part of the ſentence ?” They propoſed 
the doubt to both houſes : The peers pronounced it ſu- 
perfluous ; and even the Commons, apprehenſive leſt a 


queſtion of this nature might make way for Stafford's eſ- 


cape, gave this ſingular anſwer. This Houſe is content, 
that the ſheriffs do execute William late viſcount Staf- 
©. ford: by ſevering his head from his body only.” No- 
thing can be a ſtronger proof of the fury of the times, 
than that Jord Ruſſel, notwithſtanding the virtue and hu- 
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manity of his character: ſeconded in the Houſe this © bay 
- barous ſcruple of the ſheriffs. 57.50 | 

Ix the interval between the Sense we exertion 
many efforts were made to ſhake the reſolution of the in- 


firm and aged priſoner, and to bring him to ſome con- 


feſſion of that treaſon for which he was now condemned. 
It was even rumoured, that he had confeſſed; and the 
zealous partymen, who, no doubt, had ſecretly, not- 
withſtanding, their credulity, | entertained ſome ſcruple 
with regard to the popiſh conſpiracy, expreſſed great 


_ triumph. on this occaſion; But Stafford, when again 


29th of De- 


cember. 


and execu- 
tiong 


called before the Houſe of Peers, diſcovered many 
ſchemes, which had been laid by himſelf and others for 
procuring a toleration to the Catholics, at Jeaſt a miti- 
gation. of the penal laws, enacted againſt them: And he 


proteſted, that this was the ſole. ! of which he had 


ever been guilty. . 450 
SrarHORD now. n himſelf for Teach * a 


intrepidity which became his birth and ſtation, and which 


was the natural reſult of the innocence and integrity, 


which, during the courſe. of a long life, he had ever 


maintained: His mind ſeemed even to collect new force 
from the violence and oppreſſion, under which he labour- 
ed. When going to execution, he called for a cloak to 
defend him againſt 1 the rigour] of the ſeaſon, ** Perhaps, 
60 ſaid he, I may ſhake with. cold; but, I truſt in God, 
cc not for Ik. On the ſcaffold, he continued, with 
reiterated an earneſt aſſeverations, to make proteſtations 
of his innocence : All his fervour was exerciſed on that 
point : When he mentioned the witneſſes, whoſe per- 
juries had bereaved, him of life, his expreſſions. were full 
of mildneſs and of charity. He ſolemnly diſavowed all 
thoſe immoral principles, which over- zealous Proteſ- 
tants had aſcribed without diſtinction to the church of 
Rome : And he hoped, he faid, that the time was now 


approving, when the preſent deluſion would. be diſ. 


ſpared; 
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ſbated!; and when the force of truth; tho late, would 


engage the whole world to an en to his in- 
jured honour. 227 

Tux populace, who had Gt at Stafford's trial — 
condemnation, were now melted into tears, at the ſight 
of that tender fortitude, which ſhone forth in each fea- 
ture, and motion, and accent of this aged noble. Their 
profound ſilence was only interrupted by ſighs and groans: 
With difficulty they found ſpeech to aſſent to thoſe pro- 
teſtations of innocence, which he frequently repeated: 
« We believe you, my lord | God bleſs you, my lord !” 
Theſe expreffions with a faultering accent flowed from 
them. The executioner himſelf was touched with ſym- 
pathy, Twice he lifted up the ax, with an intent to 
ſtrike the fatal blow; and as often felt his reſolution to 
fail him. A deep figh was heard to accompany his laſt 
effort, which laid Stafford for ever at reſt. All the ſpec- 
tators ſeemed to feel the blow. And when the head was 
held up to them with the uſual cry, This is the head of a 
traitor, no clamour of aſſent was uttered. Pity, remorſe, 
and aſtoniſhment had taken poſſeſſion of every heart, and 
diſplayed itſelf in every countenance. 

Tris is the laſt blood which was ſhed on account of 


the popiſn plot: An incident, which, for the credit of 


the nation, it were better to bury in eternal oblivion; 
but which it is neceſſary to perpetuate, as well to main- 
tain the truth of hiſtory, as to warn, if poſſible, their 
poſterity and all mankind never again to fall into fo 
ſhameful and ſo barbarous a deluſion. | 

Tur execution of Stafford gratified the prejudices of 
the country party; but it contributed nothing to their 
power and ſecurity : On the contrary, by exciting com- 
miſeration, it tended ſtill farther to 090 that Adelier 


of the uhole plot, which began now to prevail. The 
ons, therefore, not to loſe the preſent occaſi on, 
| tlolved to make” both friends and enemies ſenſible of 


thel ir 
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r. their authority. They paſſed a bill for eaſing the Pg: 
teſtant Diſſenters, and for repealing the perſecuting ſta 
tute of the thirty-fifth of Elizabeth: This laudable bil 
Was likewiſe carried thro' the Houſe of Peers. The 
chief Juſtice was very obnoxious for diſmiſſing the grand 
jury in an irregular manner, and thereby preventing thu 
bold meaſure of Shafteſbury and His friends, who hai 
_ preſented the Duke as'a Recuſant. For this crime the 
Commons ſent up an impeachment againſt him; as alh 
againft Jones and Welton, two of the judges, who, i 
ſome ſpeeches from the bench, had gone ſo far as to give 
to many of the firſt n, * denomitiation of F. 
natics. 

Tur King, in n rejecting the "OW vil, had ſhel- 
tered himſelf ſecurely behind the authority of the Houk 
of Peers; and the Commons had been deprived of th 
uſual pretence to attack the Sovereign himſelf, under c- 
lour of attacking his miniſters and counſellors. In ptv- 
ſecution however of the fcheme, which he had formed, 
of throwing the blame on the Commons in caſe of anf 
rupture, he made them a new ſpeech. After warning 
them, that a negle& of this opportunity would never be 
retrieved,” he added theſe words: I did promiſe you the 
*«« fulleſt ſatisfaction, which your hearts could wiſh, for 
<< the ſecurity of the proteſtant religion, and to concurwith 
you in any remedies, which might conſiſt with preſerv- 
e ing the ſucceſſion of the Crown in its due and legd 
< courſe of deſcent, I do again, with the fame refel- 
«vations, renew the ſame promiſes to you: And being 
thus ready on my part to do all that can reaſonably be 
expected from me, I ſhould be glad to know from yol, 
as ſoon as may be, how far I ſhall owe 

and what it is you defire from me.” 

Tux moſt reaſonable objection che limitations, 
propoſed by the King, is, that they introduced too con- 
Aderable: an innovation in the government, and 2 
| totan 
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totally-annihilated the power of the Monarch. But con- Eg P, 
ſidering the preſent diſpoſition of the Commons and their a 
leaders, we may fairly preſume, that this objection would 1680. 
have ſmall weight with them, and that their diſguſt againſt 
the Court would rather incline them to diminiſh than 
ſupport regal authority. They ftill hoped, from the 
King's urgent neceſſities, and his uſual facility, that he 
would throw himſelf wholly into their hands; and that 
thus, without waiting for the acceſſion of the Duke, 
they might immediately render themſelves abſolute maſters | 
of the government. The Commons, therefore, beſides er 
inſiſting ſtill on the exeluſion, proceeded to bring in bills mons. 
of a very important, and ſome of them of a very alarm- 
ing nature: One to renew the triennial act, which had 
been ſo inadvertently repealed in the beginning of the 
reign : A ſecond to make the office of judge during good 
behaviour: A third to declare the levying of money with- 
out conſent of Parliament to be high treaſon : A fourth 
to order an aſſociation for the ſafety of his Majeſty's 
perſon, for defence of the proteſtant religion, for the 
preſervation of the proteſtant ſubjects againſt all invaſions 
and oppoſition whatſoever, and for preventing the Duke 
of York or any Papiſt from ſucceeding to the Crown. 
The memory of the covenant was too recent for men 
to overlook the conſequences of ſuch an aſſociation: And 
the King, who was particularly converfant in Davila, 
could not fail of recollecting a memorable foreign in- 
ſtance to fortify this domeſtic experience. 
Tur Commons alſo paſſed many votes, which, tho' | 
they had not the authority of laws, ſerved however to diſ- 
cover the temper and diſpoſition of the Houſe. They | 
voted, that -whoever had adviſed his Majeſty to refuſe 


the excluſion bill, were promoters of popery and ene- 
mies to the King and kingdom. In another vote, they 
named the marqueſs of Worceſter, the earls of Claren- 
a; Feverſham, and Halifax, Laurence Hyde, and Ed- 


ward 
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ſupply. 


ward Seymour, as thoſe dangerous enemies, and they 
* his Majeſty to remove them from his perſon 
and councils for ever: They voted, that, till the exclu- 
ſion bill was paſſed, they could not, conſiſtent with the 
truſt repoſed in them, grant the King any manner of 
And leſt he ſhould be enabled, by any other ex. 
pedient, to ſupport the government, and preſerve him- 
ſelf independant, - they. paſſed another vote, in which 
they declared, that whoever ſhould hereafter lend, by 


way of advance, any money upon thoſe branches of the 


King's revenue, ariſing. from cuſtoms, exciſe, or hearth 
money, ſhould be judged a hinderer of the- ſitting of 
Parliament, and be reſponſible for the ſame in Paxliament. 

Txt King might preſume, that the Peers, who had 


rejected the excluſion bill, would ſtill continue to de- 


fend the Throne, and that none of the dangerous bills 
introduced into the other Houſe, would ever be preſent- 
ed for the royal aſſent and approbation. But as there re- 
mained no hopes of bringing the Commons to any com- 
poſure, and as their farther ſitting ſerved only to keep 
faction alive, and to perpetuate the general ferment of 
the nation, he came ſecretly to a reſolution of prorogue 
ing them. They got intelligence about a quarter of an 
hour before the black rod came to their door. Not to 
loſe ſuch precious time, they paſſed in a very tumultuous 
manner ſome very extraordinary reſolutions. They yoted, 


that whoſoever adviſed his Majeſty to prorogue this Par- 


liament to any other purpoſe than in order to paſs the bill 


of excluſion, was a betrayer of the King, of the proteſ- 


tant religion, and of the kingdom of England ; a promot- 
er of the French intereſt, and a penſioner of France: 
That thanks be given to the city of London for their ma- 
nifeſt loyalty, and for their care and vigilance in the pre- 
ſervation of the King and of the proteſtant religion: That 
it is the opinion of this Houſe, that that city was bum- 


nt in. the year 1666 by the Papiſts, deſigning thereby t0 
intro- 
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introduce - abitrary power and popery into the king- 


dom: That humble application be made to his majeſty do ws | 


reſtore the duke of Monmouth to all his offices and com- 
mands, from which; it appears to the Houſe, he had 
deen removed by the influence of the duke of York; 
And that it is the opinion of the Houſe, that the proſe- 
cution of the Proteſtant diſſenters upon the penal laws 
is at this time grievdus to the ſubject, a weakening of 


the - ptoteſtant intereſt, an encouragement ot popery, 


and dangerous to the peace of the kingdom. AFA 5 


Tus King paſſed ſome laws of no great importance: 
But the dill for repealing the thirty fifth of Elizabeth, 
he privately ordered the clerk of the Crown not to pre- 
ſent to him. By this artifiee, which was equally diſo- 
bliging to che country party us if the bill had been re- 
jebted, and at the ſame” time implied ſome meannefs 
and timidity in the King) that ſulutary act ' was for the 
preſent eluded. The King had often of himſelf: atterapt= 
ed, and ſometimes by irregular means, to give indul- 
gence to Nonconformiſts + But beſides, that he had uſu⸗ 
ally expected to oomprehend the Catholics in this li 
the preſent refraRory diſpoſition of the Sectaries had much 
incenſed him againſt them, and ah was All LEN * 
poſſible, to keep them at merey. 

Tus laſt votes of the 3 forme to be an 
attempt of forming indirectiy an aſſociation againſt the 
Crown, aſtex they found, that their aſlociation bill could 
not paſs : The diſſenting intereſt, the city, and the duke 
of Monmouth, they endeavoured to connect with the coun- 


[try party. A civil war indeed never appeared ſo likely as 


at preſent; and it was high time for the King to diſſolve 
a Parliament, - which ſeemed-to have entertained Fuch 
dangerous projects. Soon after, he ſummoned another, 
Tho? he abſerved, that the country party had eſtabliſhed 
their intereſt ſo ſtrongly in all the electing burroughs, 


that he could: not hope for any * more favou- 
Voi. VIII. | * | Table 
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Commons: And if all failed, he hoped, that he could 


and fastious city, Which had zealoufty embraced thei 


which, in ſome meafure'6verawed the populace, he v 


ne was determined to maintain his declared reſolution of 
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proſecution of his former project, of trying every method 
by which he might form an accommodation with the 


the better juſtify to his people; at ede *r 2 
final breach with them. erg 

Ir had always been much eee e s Royalif 
during the civil wars, that the Long Parliament had been 
aſſembled at Weſtminſter, and had thereby received force 
and encouragement from the neighbourhood of a potent 


party. Tho the King Was now poſſeffed of guards, 


determined ſtill farther to obviate all inconveriences; 
and he ſummoned the new Parframent to meet at Oxford. 
The city of London ſhowed how juſt a judgment he 
had formed of their diſpoſſtion. Beſides re- electing the 
fame members, they voted thanks to them for their for. 


mer behaviour, in endeavouring to diſcover the depth of 


the horrid and helliſß popifh plot, and to exclude the 
Duke of Vork, the principal cauſe of the ruin and mi- 
ſery; impending over the nation. Monmouth with fifteen 


at Oxford, „where the two ' Houſes,” they faid, 
could not be in ſafety; but would be eaſily expoſes 
e to the ſwords of the Papiſts and their adherents, : 


| 

| 

| 

| | 
Peers preſented a petition againſt aſſembling the Parliament 
2 


& whom too many had crept into his Majeſty's guards. 
Theſe infinuations, which ſtruek {6 evidently. at © the 
King himſelf, were not calculated to perſwaule yo but 
to inflame the _ 

TEE Exeluſioniſts might have tink both from 
the King's diſſolution of the Taft Parliament, and fron 
his ſummoning of the preſent to meet at Oxford, tht 


rejecting their favourite bill: But they ſtill Aattered then: 
ſelves, 1 his urgent neceſſities would influence his el 
| . tempel 
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"wy wad finally gain FRA the aſcendant. The lea- CHAP. 
ders came to Parliament, attended not only with their 2 es , 
ſervants; but with numerous bands of their followers 1683, 
and partizans: /- The four city members in particular | 
were followed by great multitudes, wearing ribbons, in 
"ek eee words, No Popery! Ne Slavery / 
The King had his guards regularly muſtered ; His party 
likewiſe endeavoured to make a ſhow of their ſtrength : 
And on the whole, the aſſembly at Oxford bore more 
the appearance of a tumultuous Poliſh diet. chan of a 
regular Engliſh Parliament. 1 

THE King, who had hitherto employed che moſt 95 arſt of 
cious expreſſions to all his Parliaments, particularly the March. 
two laſt, thought proper to addreſs himſelf to the pre- 
ſent in a more authoritative manner. He complained of Ne, ts 
the unwartantable proceedings of the former Houſe of ment at Ox- 
Commons; and ſaid, that, as he would never uſe arbi- er- 
trary government himſelf, neither would he ever ſuffer 
it in others. By calling however this Parliament ſo ſoon, 
he had fufficiently ſhown, that no paſt irregularities could 
inſpire him with a prejudice againſt thoſe aſſemblies. He 
now afforded them, he added, another opportunity of 
providing for the public ſafety ; and to all the world had 
given one eviderice more, that on his part he had not ne- 
glected the duty incumbent, on him. 

Tus Commons were not over-awed with the * 
ſterial air of the King's ſpeech. They conſiſted almoſt 
entirely of the ſame members; they choſe the ſame ſpea- 
ker; and they inſtantly fell into the ſame meaſures, the 
impeachment of Danby, the repeal of the perſecuting 
ſtatute” of Elizabeth, the enquiry into the popiſh plot, 
and the bil} of excluſion. So violent were they on this 
laſt artiele, that no expedient, however plauſible, could ſo 
much as be hearkened to. Ernely, one of the King's 
miniſters, propoſed, that the Duke ſhould be baniſhed, 
„during life, five hundred miles from * and that 
lf 1 | on 
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| 6 . p. rable in the new Parliament, this "expedient was fill a 
l > proſecution of his former project, of trying every method; 


n by which he might form an accommodation with ith 
| | Commons: And if all failed, he hoped, that he could 
the better juſtify to his people, at rome e 2 
final breach with tlemn.. 

"TIT had always been much „ener ey the Renan 

1 during the civil wars, that the Long Parliament had been 

| aſſembled at Weſtminſter, and had thereby received force 
and encouragement from the neighbourhood of a potent 
and factious city, Which had zealouſty embraced 'their 
party. Tho' the King was now poſſeffed of guard, 
which, in ſome meafure overawed the populace; he wi 
determined ſtill farther to obviate all inconveriences 
and he ſummoned the new Parlament to meet at Oxford, 
The city of London ſhowed how juſt a judgment he 
bad formed of their difpoſſtion. Beſides re- electing the 
fame members, they voted thanks to them for their for- 
mer behaviour, in endeavouring to diſcover the depth of 
the horrid and helliſʒ popiſh plot, and to exclude the 
Duke of York, the principal cauſe of the ruin and mi- 
fery, impending over'the nation. Monmouth with fifteen 
Peers preſented a petition againſt aſſembling the Parliament 
at Oxford, „where the two Houſes,” they faid, 
© could not be in ſafety ; but would be eafily expoſed 
to the fwords of the Papiſts and their adherents, of 
% whom too many had crept into his Majeſty's guards." 
Theſe inſinuations, which ſtruek fo evidently at the 
King himſelf, were not calculated to perſwade many but 
to inflame the people. | 
Tat Exeluſioniſts might” have concluded, both from 
the King's diſſolution of the laſt Parliament, and from 
his ſummoning of the preſent to meet at Oxford, tht 
he was determined to maintain his declared reſolution df 
rejecting their favourite bill: But they ſtill Aattered them- 
ſelves, mw his urgent _—_— would influence his eal 
* 
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temper, and finally gain them the aſcendant. The lea- 
ders came to Parliament, attended not only with their 
ſervants; but with numerous bands of their followers 
and partizuns. The four city members in particular 
were followed by great multitudes, wearing ribbons, in 
which were woven'theſe words, No Popery | Ng Slavery / 
The King had his guards regularly muſtered ;. His party 
likewiſe endeavoured to make a ſhow of their ſtrength : 
And on the whole, the aſſembly at Oxford bore more 
the appearance of a tumultuous Poliſh diet, than. of a 
regular Engliſh Parliament. Ts 
Tas King, who had hitherto employed the moſt 95 
cious expreſſions to all his Parliaments, particularly the 
two laſt, thought proper to addreſs himſelf to 5 pre- 


ſent in a more authoritative manner. He complained of 


the unwarrantable proceedings of the former Houſe of 
Commons; and ſaid, that, as he would never uſe arbi- 
trary government himſelf, neither would he ever ſuffer 
it in others. By calling however this Parliament ſo ſoon, 
he had fufficiently ſhown, that no paſt irregularities could 
inſpire tim with a prejudice againſt thoſe aſſemblies. He 
now afforded - them,. he added, another opportunity of 
providing for the public ſafety ; and to all the world had 
given one eviderice more, that on his part he had not ne- 


glected the duty incumbent on him. 


Tus Commons were not over-awed wi ith the magi- 
ſerial air of che King's ſpeech. They confiſted almoſt 
entirely of the ſame members; they choſe the ſame ſpea- 
ker; and they inftantly fell into the ſame meaſures, the 
impeachment of Danby, the repeal of the perſecuting 
ſtatute of Elizabeth, the enquiry into the popiſh plot, 
and the bill of excluſion. 80 violent were they on this 
laſt artiele, that no expedient, however plauſible, could fo 
much as be hearkened to. Ernely, one of the King's 
miniſters,” propoſed, that the Duke ſhould be baniſhed, 
during life, hve hundred miles from 1 and that 
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on the King's demiſe the next heir ſhould be conſtituted 
regent” with regal power: Yet even this expedient, which 
left the Duke oaks the bare title of King, could not, 
tho feconded by Sir Thomas Lyttleton and Sir Thoma 
Mompeſſon, obtain the attention of the Houſe. The 
paſt diſappointments of the country party, and the oppo- 
ſition made by the court, — only. rendered them more 
united more haughty, and more determined. No 
other method but their own, of Wurf - the Duke, 
could-give them any ſatisfaction. 

[THERE was one Fitz-harris, an Iriſh Catholic, who 
had inſinuated himſelf into the dutcheſs of Portſmouth's 
acquaintances and had been very buſy in conveying to 
her intelligence of any libel wrote by the country party, or 
of any deſigns entertained againſt her or againſt the court. 
For ſervices of this kind, and perhaps too, from a regard 
to his father, Sir Edward Fitz-harris, who had been an 
eminent royaliſt, he had received from the King a pre- 
ſent of 250 pounds, This man met with one Everard, 
a Scotchman, a ſpy of the excluſioniſts, and an infor- 
mer of the popiſu plot; and he propoſed to him to write 
a libel againſt the King, the Duke, and the whole ad- 
miniſtration. What Fitz-harris's intentions were, can- 
not well be aſcertained; it is probable, as he afterwards 
aſſerted, that he meant to carry this libel to his patron, 
the dutcheſs, and to make a merit of the diſcovery. Eve- 

rard, who ſuſpected ſome other deſign, and who was 
pleafed on his fide to have the merit of a diſcovery with 
his patrons, reſolved to betray his friend : He poſted Sis 
William Waller, a noted juſtice of peace, and two per- 
| ſons more behind the hangings, and gave them an oppor- 
tunity of ſeeing and hearing the whole tranſaction. The 
libel, ſketched out by Fitz-harris, and executed partly 
by him, partly by Everard, was the moſt furious, indecent, 
and outrageous performance imaginable; and ſuch as was 
fitter to hurt than ſerve any party, which ſhould be ſo 
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imprudent: as to adopt it. Waller carried the intelligence o B18 
to the King, and obtained a warrant for committing Fitz- 
harris, who happened, at that very time, to have a copy 1681. 
of the libel in his pocket. Finding himſelf now delive- 
red over to the law, he reſolved to pay court to the po- 
pular party, Who were alone able to protect lm, and ; 
by whom he obſerved almoſt. all trials to be governed 
and directed. He ſaid, that he had been employed by 
the court to write the libel, in order to throw the odium 
of it on the excluſioniſts: But this account, which was 
within the bounds of credibility; he diſgraced by cirrum- 
ſtances, - which are altogether. abſurd and ' improbable. 

The intention of the miniſters, he ſaid, was to (ſend* 
about copies to all the heads of the country party; and 
the moment they received them, they were to be arreſted, 
and a conſpiracy to be imputed to them. That he might 0 
merit favour by ſtill more important intelligence, he com- 
menced a diſcoverer of the great popiſh plot; and he fai- 
led not to confirm all the tremendous circumſtances, in- 
ſited on by his predeceſſors. He faid, that the ſecoud 
Dutch war was entered into with a view of extirpating 
the proteſtant religion, both abroad and at home; that 
father Parry, a jeſuit, on the diſappointment by the peace, 
told him, that the Catholics reſolved to deſtroy the King, 
and had even engaged the Qucen in that deſign; that 
the envoy of Modena offered him 10, ooo pounds to 
kill the King, and upon his refuſal the envoy ſaid, that 
the dutcheſs of Mazarine, who was as expert at poiſon- 
ing as her ſiſter, the counteſs of Soiſſons, would, with 
a little phial, execute that deſign; that upon the King's 
death the army in Flanders were to come over, and maſ- 
4 cre the Proteſtants ; that money was raiſed in Italy for 
* recruits and ſupplies, and there ſhould be no more Par- 
o bliaments; and that the Duke was privy to this whole 
„ WM Pa, and had even entered into the deſign of Godfrey's 
| "WY mur- 
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CHAP, murder, which was afterwards executed i in the mannes 


LXVIn. 


— related by Prance. 


1681. 


Tu popular leaders had, all along, been very de. 


ſirous of having an accuſation againſt the Duke; and 
tho' Oates and Bedloe, in their firſt intelligence, ha 
not dared to go fo far, both Dugdale and Dangerhili 
had afterwards been encouraged to ſupply ſo material 
deſect, by. comprehending him in the conſpiracy. The 
Commons, therefore, finding that Fitz-harris was ali 


willing to ſerve this purpoſe, were not aſhamed to adopt 


his evidence, and reſolved for that end to fave him fron 
the deſtruction with which he was at preſent threatenei. 


The King had removed him from the city-priſon, when 
he was expoſed to be tampered with by the exelufioniſs; 


had ſent him to the Tower; and had ordered him to 


be proſecuted by an indictment at common law. In or- 


der to prevent his trial, and execution, an impeachment 
was voted by the Commons againſt him, and ſent up to 
the Lords. That they might ſhow the greater yr 


of the Court, they ordered, by way of derifion, tha 


the impeachment ſhould be carried up by ſecretary Jen. 
kins ; wha was fo provoked by the intended affront, that 

he at firſt. refuſed obedience; tho” afterwards, being 
threatened with commitment, he was induced to com- 


ply The Lords voted to remit the affair to the ordi- 


nary courts, of judicature, before whom, as the attor- 
ney-general informed them, it was already determined to 


try Fitz-harris. The Commons maintained, that 'the 


Peers were obliged to receive every impeachment from 
the Commons; and this indeed ſeems to have been tht 
firſt inſtance of their refuſal : They therefore voted, that 
the Lords, in rejecting their impeachment, had denied 
juſtice, and had violated the conftitution of Parliament 
They alſo declared, that whatever inferior court ſhould 


proceed againſt Fitz-harris, or any one that lay unde 
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impeachment, would be guilty of a high breach of pri- 
vilege. Great heats were likely to enſue ; and as the 
King found no likelihood of any better temper in the 
Commons, he gladly laid hold of the opportunity, af- 
forded by a quarrel between the two Houſes, and he pro- 
ceeded to a diſſolution of the Parliament. The fecret 
was ſo well kept, that the Commons had no intimation 
of it, till the black rod came to their door, and ſum- 
monet them to-attend the King at the Houſe of Peers. 
Tus vigorous meaſure, tho! it might have been fore- 
ſeen, excited ſuch aſtoniſhment in the country party, as 
deprived them of. all ſpirit,' and reduced them to abſolute 
deſpair. . They were ſenſible, , tho? too late, that the 
King had finally taken his reſolution, and was deter- 
mined to endure any extremity rather than ſubmit to 
3 terms, which they had reſolved to impoſe upon 
They found, that be had patiently waited till af- 
— ſhould come to full maturity; and having now 
engaged a national party on his ſide, had boldly ſet his 
enemies at defiance. ., No Parliaments, they knew, 
would be ſummoned for ſome years; and during that long 
interval, the Court, tho' perhaps at the head of an infe- 
rior party, yet being poſſeſſed of all authority, would 
haye every advantage oyer a, body, diſperſed and diſu- 
nited, Theſe reflections crowded upon every one; and 
all the exclufioniſts were terrified, left Charles ſhould ſe- 
cond the blow by ſome action more violent, and im- 


mediately take vengeance on them for their long and ob- 
ſtinate oppoſition to his meaſures. The King on his part 


was no leſs apprehenſive, leſt deſpair might engage them 
to have recourſe to force, and make ſome ſudden attempt 


upon his perſon. Both parties therefore hurried away from 
Oxford; and in an inſtant, that city, fo crowded and 


buſy, was left in its uſual emptineſs and tranquillity. 

Tux court patty gathered force from the diſperſion and 

aſtoniſhment of their antagoniſts, and adhered more firmly 
L 4 to 
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CHAP, mmm which was afterwards executed in the manner 


Cs related by Prance. 


1687. TE popular leaders had, all along, 1 very de. 
ſirous of having an accuſation againſt the Duke; and 
tho” Oates and Bedloe, in their firſt intelligence, had 
not dared to go ſo far, both Dugdale and Dangerffeld 
had afterwards been encouraged to ſupply ſo material 
defect, by comprehending him in the conſpiracy. The 
Commons, therefore, finding that Fitz-harris was ab 
willing to ſerve this purpoſe, were not aſhamed to adopt 

his evidence, and reſolved for that end to fave him from 
the deſtruction with which he was at prefent-threatened, 
The King had removed him from the city-priſon, where 
he was expoſed to be tampered with by the exelufioniſs; 
had ſent him to the Tower; and had ordered him to 
be proſecuted by an indictment at common law. In o- 
der to prevent his trial, and execution, an impeachment 
was voted by the Commons againſt him, and ſent up to 
the Lords. That they might ſhow the greater 2 
of the Court, they ordered, by way of deriſion, that 
the impeachment ſhould be carried up by ſecretary Jen- 
kins ; wha was fo provoked by the intended affront, tha 
he at firſt refuſed obedience; tho' afterwards, being 
threatened with commitment, he was induced: to com- 
phy The Lords voted to remit the affair to the ord: 
nary courts of judicature, before whom, as the attor- 
ney-general informed them, it was already determined to 
try Fitz-harris. The Commons maintained, that 'the 
| Peers were obliged to receive every impeachment from if 
the Commons; and this indeed ſeems to have been the 
firſt inſtance of their refuſal : They therefore voted, that 
the Lords, in rejecting their impeachment, had denies 
| juſtice, and had violated the conſtitution of Parliament 
They alſo declared, that whatever inferior court ſhoult 


proceed againſt Fitz-harris, or any one that lay unde 
| | a 
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hment, would be guilty of a high breach of pri- 
vilege. Great heats. were likely to enſue z and as the 
King found no likelihood of any better temper in the 
Commons, he gladly laid hold of the opportunity, af- 
forded by a quarrel between the two Houſes, and he pro- 
ceeded to a diſſolution of the Parliament. The fecret 
was ſo well kept, that the Commons had no intimation 
of it, till the black rod came to their door, and ſum- 
monet them to-attend the King at the Houſe of Peers. 
Tus vigorous meaſure, tho' it might have been fore- 
ſeen, excited ſuch aſtoniſhment in the country party, as 
deprived them of all ſpirit,' and reduced them to abſolute 
deſpair. . They were ſenſible, tho? too late, that the 
King had finally taken his reſolution, and was deter- 
mined to endure any extremity rather than ſubmit to 
thoſe terms, which they had reſolved to impoſe upon 


him. They found, that he had patiently waited till af- 


fairs ſhould come to full maturity; and having now 


engaged a national party on his ſide, had boldly ſet his 
enemies at defiance. ., No Parliaments, they knew, 
would be ſummoned for ſome years; and during that long 
interval, the Court, tho” perhaps at the head of an infe- 
rior party, yet being poſſeſſed of all authority, would 
have every advantage over a, body, diſperſed and diſu- 
nited, Theſe reflections crowded upon every one ; and 
all the excluſioniſts were terrified, left Charles ſhould ſe- 
cond the blow by ſome action more violent, and im- 


mediately take vengeance on them for their long and ob- 
ſtinate oppoſition to his meaſures. The King on his part 


was no leſs apprehenſive, leſt deſpair might engage them 
to have recourſe to force, and make ſome ſudden attempt 


upon his perſon. Both parties therefore hurried away from 
Oxford; and in an inſtant, that city, fo crowded and 


buſy, was left in its uſual emptineſs and tranquillity. 

Tux court party gathered force from the diſperſion and 

aſtoniſhment of their antagoniſts, and adhered more firmly 
L 4 to 


Parliament 
diſſolved, 
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to the King, whoſe reſolutions, they now ſaw, could 
* entirely depended on. The violence. of the excluſi- 
oniſts was every: where exclaimed againſt and aggravated 
and even the reality of the plot, that great engine of their 
authority, was openly called in queſtion. - The clergy 


TEN eſpecially were buſy in this great revolution; and be. 
ing moved, partly by their own fears, partly by the in- 
ſinuations of the Court, they repreſented: all their anti. 
goniſts as Sectaries and Republicans, and rejoiced- in 


eſcaping all thoſe perils, which they believed to have 
been hanging over them. Principles, the moſt oppoſite 


to civil liberty, were every where inforced from the pul. 


pit; and adopted i in numerous addreſſes; where the King 


was flattered in his preſent meaſures, and congratulated 
on his eſcape from Parliaments. - Could words have been 


depended on, the nation appeared to be running faſt into 


voluntary ſervitude, and ſeemed even -ambitious of re- 


ſigning into the King's hands all the privileges, tranſ- 


| mitted to them, thro' ſo many LG by their Ao 


anceſtors. | 


Bur Charles had ngacity EP to diſtinguiſh <4 
tween men's real internal ſentiments, andthe language, 


which zeal and appoſition to a contrary faction may ſome- 


times extort from them. Notwithſtanding all theſe pro- 
feſſions of duty and obedience, he was reſolved not &s- 


truſt, for a long time, the people with a new election, 
but to depend entirely on his own œconomy for allevi- 
ating thoſe neceſſities, under which he laboured. Great 
retrenchments were made in the houſhold : Even his fa- 
yourite navy was neglected: Tangiers, tho” it had coſt 
great ſums of money, was a few years after abandoned 
and demoliſhed. The mole was entirely deſtroyed ; and 
the garriſon, being brought over to England, ſerved. to 
augment that ſmall army, which the King relied on, as 

one ſolid baſis of his authority. It had been happy for 
the nation, had Charles uſed his victory with juſtice 


and 


and moderation * to the 5 eng dexterity, 
with which he obtained it, | 

Taz firſt ſtep, taken by the court, was 7 trial of 
Fitz-harris- Doubts were raifed by the jury with regard 
to their power of trying him, after the concluding vote 
of the Commons: But the Judges took upon them to 
decide the queſtion in the affirmative; and the jury were 


to his intentions. He aſſerted, that he was a ſpy of the 
Court, and had accordingly carried the libel to the dutch- 
eſs of Portſmouth; and he was deſirous, that the jury 
ſhould, in this tranſaction, conſider him às a be 


proof; and was brought in guilty of trraſon by the fury, 
FixDING' himſelf entirely in the half of the King, he 


now retracted All his former impoſtũres with regard to the 
popiſh plot, and even endeavoured to attone for them by 


f x en 


nt new impoſtures againſt the country party. He affirmed, 


| that theſe fictions had been extorted from him by the ſug. 
e- geſtions and artifices of Treby the recorder, and of Bethel 
e; and Corr:iſh, the two ſheriffs. This account he perſiſted 
e- in even at his execution; and tho men knew, that no- 
o- thing could be depended on, which came from one ſo 
tw corrupt, and fo loſt to all ſenſe of honour yet were they 
n, inclined, from his perſeyerance, to rely ſomewhat more 
vi- on his veracity in theſe laſt aſſeverations. But it appears 
eat that his wife had ſome connexions with Mrs. Wall, 
fa the favourite maid of the dutcheſs of Portſmouth ; and 
Fitz-harris hoped, if he perſiſted in a ſtory agreeable to 
the Court, that ſome favour might on that account be 
ſhown to his family. 

IT is amuſing. to reflect on the ſeveral lights, i in which 
this {tory has been repreſented by the oppoſite factions. 
The country party affirmed, that Fitz-harris had been 
employed by the Court, in order to throw the odium of 

the 


obliged to proceed. The writing the libel was clearly 
proved upon Fitz-harris: The only queſtion was with regard 


not as a traitor,” He failed however ſome what in : "I 
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/ the libel on the excluſioniſts, and thereby give riſe to 2 


proteſtant plot: The court party maintained, that the 
excluſioniſts had found out Fitz-harris, a ſpy of the mini. 
ſters, and had ſet him upon this undertaking, from an 


intention of loading the Court with the imputation of 


ſuch a deſign upon the excluſioniſts. Rather than acquit 
their antagoniſts, both ſides were willing to adopt an ac- 
count the moſt intricate and incredible. It was a ſtrange 


ſituation, © in Which the people, at that time, wen 


placed; to be every day tortured with theſe perplexed ſto- 
rics, and inflamed with ſuch dark ſuipicions againſt their 
fellow-citizens. This was no leſs than the fifteenth fall 


plot, or ſham plot, as they were then called, with which 


the court, it was 1 Oe. had Ren to load 20 


adverſaries i. 


THe country party had intended to make uſe of Fit 


harris's evidence againſt the Duke and the Catholics; 
and his execution was therefore a great mortification'to 
them, But the King and his miniſters were reſolved not 


to be contented with fo ſlender an advantage. They 
were determined to proſecute the victory, and to employ 
againſt the excluſioniſts thoſe very offenſive arms, ho- 
ever unfair, which that party had laid up in Rore againſt 
their antagoniſts. The whole gang of ſpies, witneſſes, in- 
formers, ſuborners, who had ſa long been ſupported and 
encouraged by the leading patriots, finding now that the 
King was entirely maſter, turned ſhort upon their 61d 


_ patrons, and offered their ſervice to the miniſters. To 


the diſgrace of the Court and of the age, they were te- 


_ ceived with hearty welcome; and their teſtimony or n. 


ther perjury made uſe of, in order to commit legal mur- 
der upon the oppoſite party. With an air of triumpM'and 


deriſion it was aſked, * Are not theſe men good witnefles, 


* who have eſtabliſhed the popiſh' plot, upon whole te- 


« ſtimony Stafford and ſo many rente wah have deem e en 


1 ch. 


« ecutech 
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66 owl and! whom you yourſelves have ſo long cele- 
4 brated as men of credit and veracity ? You have ad- 
« mitted them into your boſom: They are beſt acquainted 
with your treifans : They are determined in another 


« ſhape to ſerve their King and country: And you can- 


not complain, thaf the ſame meaſure, which you meted 
* to others, now, by a righteous doom or ven- 
* geance, be meaſured out to you.” | 

Ir is certain, that the principle of retaliation may ſerve 
in ſome caſes as a full apology, in others as an alleviation, 
for a conduct which would otherwiſe be expoſed to great 
blame. But theſe jnfamous arts, which poiſon juſtice 
in its very ſource, and break all the bands of human 
ſociety, are ſo deteſtable and dangerous, that no pretence 
of retalation can be pleaded as an apology or even an al- 
Jeviation for the crime incurred by them. On the con- 
trary, the greater indignation the King and his miniſters 
felt, when formely expoſed to the perjuries of abandoned 
men, the more reluctance ſhould they now have diſcove- 
red againſt employing the ſame inſtruments of vengeance 
upon their antagoniſts, 

Tux firſt perſon, on whom the miniſters fell, was one 
College, a London joiner, who had become extremely no- 
ted for his zeal againſt popery, and was very much con- 


nected with Shafteſbury and all the leaders of the country 


party: For as they relied much upon the populace, men 
of College's rank and ſtation were very uſeful to them. 


College had been in Oxford armed with ſword and piſtol 


during the fitting of the Parliament; and this was made 
the foundation of his crime. It was pretended that a 


conſpiracy-had been entered into to ſeize the King's perſon, 
and retain him in confinement, till he ſhould make the 


conceſſions demanded of him. The ſheriffs of London 
were in ſtrong o 


ſition. to the Court; and it was not 
ſtrange, that the grand jury named by them rejected the 
The ann. was therefore ſent to 


Onx- 


| 
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C H: A p. Oxford, where the treaſon, was ſaid 0 have been com. 
mitted. Lord Norris, a courtier, was ſheriff of the 


county; and the inhabitants were in general extremely 


devoted to the court party. A jury was named, conſiſt. 


ing entirely of Royaliſts ; and tho', they were men of 
| credit and character, yet ſuch was the factious rage, which 
prevailed, that little juſtice could be expected by the pri- 
ſoner. Some papers, containing hints and directions for 
his defence, were taken from him, as he was conducted 
to his trial: An iniquity, which ſome pretended to-juſtify 


by alleging, that a like violence had been committed 


againft a priſoner during the fury of the popiſli plot. 
Such wild notions of retaliation were at that time . 


gated by the court party. | 


Tux witneſſes produced again; College were Dug- 
dale, Turberville, Haynes, Smith; men who had be- 
fore given evidence againſt the Catholics, and whom the 
jury, for that very reaſon, regarded as the moſt, perjured 
lyars. College, tho' beſet with ſo many toils, oppreſſed 
with ſo many, iniquities, defended himſelf with ſpirit, 
courage, capacity, preſence of mind; and he invalidated 


che evidence of the Crown, by the moſt convincing ar- 


guments and the moſt undoubted teſtimony: Vet did the 
jury, after half an hour's deliberation, bring in a verdit 
againft him. The inhuman ſpeQatars received the news 
with a ſhout of applauſe : But the priſoner was no wiſe 
diſmayed, At his execution, he maintained the ſame 
manly fortitude, and ſtill denied the crime imputed to 
him. His whole conduct and demeanour prove him to 
have been a man led aſtray only by the fury of the times, 
and to have been governed by a very honeſt, but indiſ- 
Fe zeal for his: country and his religion, 3 

_- Tavs the two parties, actuated by mutual rage, but 
cooped up within the narrow limits of the law, levelled 


with poiſoned daggers the moſt deadly blows againſt each 


other s breaſt, and buried i in their factious diviſions all 55 
gard to truth, honour, and morality, 


L 
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H EN the Cabal entered into the akin alliance 
with France, they took care to remove the Duke 

of Gun from the committee of foreign affairs; and 


nothing tended farther to encreaſe the national jealouſy, 


entertained againſt the new meaſures, than to ſee a man 
of ſo much loyalty, as well as probity, and honour, ex- 
cluded from all their councils. They had even fo great 
intereſt with the King as to get Ormond recalled from 
the government of Ireland; and lord Robarts, afterwards 
earl of Radnor, ſucceeded wn in that important employ- 
ment. Lord Berkly fucceeded Robarts; and the earl of 
Eſlex, Berkely. At laſt in the year 1677, Charles caſt 
his eyes again upon Ormond, whom he had ſo long ne- 
glected; and ſent him over lieutenant to Ireland. I have 
* done every thing,” faid the King, „to diſoblige that 

© man; but it is not in my power to make him my ene- 
* my.” Ormond,” during his diſgrace, had never join- 
ed * malecontents, nor encouraged thoſe clamours, 

which, 


K „„ 
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ena r. which, with too much reaſon, but often for bad put: 


that Catholics were permitted to live i in corporate towns, 


, poſes, were raiſed againſt the King's meaſures. He even 
thought it his duty, — tho with dignity, to 


pay his court at Whitehall ; and to prove that his at. 
tachments were founded on gratitude, inclination, and 


principle, not on any temporary advantages. All the 
expreſſions, which dropped from him, while neglected by 


the Court, ſhowed more of good humour, than any pie. 


valence of ſpigan an indignation. I can do you no ſet. 
c, vice, * ſaid he to his friends, I have only the power 
00 left by my applications to do you ſome hurt.“ When 
colonel Cary Dillon ſollieited him to ſecond his 

ſions at Court, and urged that he had no friends but 
God and his grace. Alas! poor Cary,” replied the duke, 
<« I pity thee; ; Tudu couldſt not have two friends, tha 


4 poſſeſs leſs intereſt at Court. Fam thrown by,“ fai 


he, on another occaſion, “ like an old ruſty clock; jet 
even that neglected machine twice in wenge 


<« hours points right.“ 
Wuer Charles found it his Cas ſhow favour to 


| the old Royaliſts and to the church of England, Ormod, 
' who was extremely revered by that whole party, coul 


not fail of recovering, together with the govetnment of 
Ireland, his former credit and authority. His admit 


ſtration, when lord lieutenant, was correſpondent to the 
general tenor of his life; and tended equally to promote 
the intereſt of Prince and people, of Proteſtant and Ca- 
tholic. Ever firmly attached to the eſtabliſhed religion, 


he was able, even during theſe jealous times, to eſcape 


ſuſpicion, tho he gratified not vulgar prejudices by any 


perſecution of the popiſh party. He encreaſed the re 


venue of Ireland to three hundred thouſand pounds a year: 
He maintained a regular army of ten thouſand men: He 


ſupported a well diſciplined militia of twenty thouſand: 
And tho' the act of ſettlement had ſo far been infringed, 


they 
8 ; 
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to the ſtation of lord lieutenant, where he had behaved 
with honour and integrity: Shafteſbury and Buckingham 
hore: an extreme hatred to Ormond, both from perſonal 
and party conſiderations: The great aim of the anti- 
courtiers was to throw refleftions on every part of the 
King's government. It could be no ſurprize, therefore, 


to the lord lieutenant to learn, that his adminiſtration was 


attacked in Parliament, particularly by Shafteſbury; but 
he had the ſatisfaction, at theſame time, to hearof the keen, 
tho polite defence, made dy his ſon, the generous Oſſory. 
After juſtifying ſeveral particulars of Ormond's adminĩ- 
ſtration againſt that intriguing patriot,” Offory proceeded 
in the following words: „Having fpoke of what che 
« lord lieutenant has done, I'preſume with the ſame truth 
« to tell your lordſhips what he has not done. He never 
te adviſed the. breaking of the triple league; he never ad- 
« yiſed the mutting up of the Exchequer; he never 
« advifed the declaration for a toleration; he never ad- 
« yiſed the falling out with the Dutch and the Joining 
« with France: He was not the author of that moſt er 
« cellent poſition Delenda ef Cartbugo, that Floffand, a 
<« proteftant country, thould, contrary to the true inte- 
« reſt” of England, be totally deftroyed.” 1 deg, that 
c your'fordſhips will be ſo juſt as to judge of my father 
«and all men, according to their actions and their coun- 
4 eils.” Thefe few fentences, pronounced by a plain 
and gallant ſoldier, noted: for probity, had a furprizing 
effect upon the audience, and confounded all the rhe- 
toric of his eloquent and factious adverfary. The prince 
of Orange, who eſteemed the former charafter as much 
as he deſpiſed the latter, could not forbear congratulating 
by letter the earl of Offory on this new ſpecies of Vitory, 
which he had obtained, 


Ossokr, 


they were guarded with ſo careful an eye, that the moſttimo- CHAP. 


rous Proteſtant never apprehended any danger from them. 4 — 4 
Tux chief object of Eſſex's ambition was to return . 


0 Ra A endawz tho” he ever kept at a great diſtance from 


Aion, was the moſt popular man in the kingdom; tho 
a. he never made any compliance with the corrupt views of 
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the Court, was extremely beloved and reſpected by the 
King. An univerſal grief appeared on his death, which 
happened about this time, and which the populace, a; 
is uſual wherever they are much affected, fooliſhly aſcri- 
bed to poiſon. Ormond bore the loſs with patience 
and dignity; tho he ever retained a pleaſing, howevet 
melancholy, ſenſe of the ſignal merit of Oſſory. „ 
would not exchange my dead ___ ind, he as for any 
« living. ſon in Chriſtendom.” a. 
Tuxsx particularities may * a | digreſlion; bu 
'tis with pleaſure, I own, that I relax myſelf for a mo- 
ment in the contemplation of theſe humane and virtu- 
ous. characters, amidſt that ſeene of fury and faction, 


fraud and violence, in which at preſent our narration has 


unfortunately engaged us. _ 
Bxs1Dts the general intereſt of the anne —_— 


decry the conduct of all the King's miniſters, the pru- 


dent and peaceable adminiſtration of Ormond was in a 
particular manner diſpleaſing to them. In England, 
where the Catholics were ſcarce one to a hundred; means 


had been ſound to excite an univerſal panic, on.account 
of inſurrections and even maſſacres, projected by . that 


ſect; and i it could not but ſeem ftrange that in Ireland, 


where. they. exceeded, the Proteſtants ten to one, there 


ſhould no ſymptoms appear of any combination or con- 
ſpiracy. Such an incident, when duly conſidered; might 


. , eyen in England ſhake the credit of the plot, and di- 


miniſh the authority of thoſe leaders, who had ſo long, 


with ſuch induſtry, inculcated the belief of. it- on. the 


nation. Rewards therefore were publiſhed in Ireland to 
any that would bring intelligence or become witneſſes ; 
and ſome profligates were ſent over to that kin gdom, with 


a commiſſion to ſeek out evidence againſt the Catholics. 
Under 


1 
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Under pretence of ſearching for arms or papers, they © H 4 
broke into houſes; and plundered them: They thre - 
innocent men into priſon, and took bribes for their re- 1687. e 
leaſe: And after all their diligence, it was with difficulty, 
h that that country; commonly fertile enough in . 
* could furniſh: them with any fit for their purpoſe; | | 
Ar laſt, a certain Fitzgerald appeared, followed by 
1 two Machamaras, Ivey, Sanſon, Dennis, Bourke, and 
of fome others: Theſe men were immediately ſent over to 
England; ard tho they poſſeſſed neither character, ſuf- 
ficient to gain belief even for truth, nor ſenſe to invent 
2 credible falſnood, they were careſſed, rewardedy fup- 
ut ported; and recommended by the carl of Shafteſbury, 
y- Oliver Plunket, the titular primate. of Ireland, a man of 
1 very peaceable diſpoſitions, was condemned and exe- 
„ ccuted upon ſuch teſtimony, + And the Oxford-Parliament 
as entered ſo far into the matter as to vote that they were 
entirely ſatisfied in the reality of the horrid and damnable 
to Iriſh plot. But ſuch deciſions, tho' at firft 2 as 
i- Wh infallible, had now loſt much of their authority ; 
a the public {till remained wn indifferent and i "hog 
d, dulous; . - | 
0 Arran dhe diſſolution of the Pirllqmanie and the fub- 
nt. Wl fequent victory of the Royalifts, Shafteſbury's evidences, 
at, wich Turberville, Smith, and others, addreſſed them- 
d, ſelyes to the miniſters; and gave information of high 
re, Wi treaſon againſt their former patron. It is ſufficiently 
n- Wy ſcandalous, that intelligence; conveyed by ſuch men, 
nt i ſhould have been attended to; but there is ſome reaſon 
.o think, that the Court agents, nay the miniſters, nay 
we King himfelf*, went farther, and were active in en- 
he. Wl 4eavouring, tho” in vain, to find more reputable perſons - 
to v ſupport the blaſted credit of the Iriſh witneſſes. Shafteſ- 
5; baty was committed to priſon, and his indictment was 
th Wi Preſented to the grand jury. The new ſheriffs of Lon- 


er ses captain Willdnfon's Narrative * 
Vet, VIII. 125 M a a don, 
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n don, Shute and Pilkington, were engaged as deeply 2 
waeir predeceſſors in the country party; and they. took 


care to name a jury extremely devoted to the ſame cauſe: 
A precaution quite requiſite, when it was fcarce poſſible 


to find men indifferent or attached to neither party. As 


far as ſwearing. could go, the treaſon was clearly proved 


againſt Shafteſbury ; or rather ſo clearly as to merit no 
kind of credit or attention. That veteran leader of : 


party, enured from his early youth to faction and in- 


trigue, to cabals and conſpiracies, was repreſented as open 


ing without reſerve his treaſonable intentions to theſe 


obſcure banditti, and throwing out ſuch violent and out- 


rageous reproaches upon the King, as none but men of 
low education, like themſelves, could be ſuppoſed to 


employ. The draught of an aſſociation, it is true, 


againſt popery and the Duke, was found in 'Shafteſ- 
bury's cabinet; and dangerous inferences might be 
drawn from many clauſes of that paper. But it 
did not appear that it had been framed by 'Shafteſ- 


' bury," or ſo much as approved by him. And a 


projects of an aſſociation had been propoſed in Parlis 


ment, it was very natural for that nobleman to be thinł - 


ing of ſome plan, which it might be proper to-lay before 
that aſſembly. The grand jury, therefore, after weigh- 


ing all theſe circumſtances, rejected the indictment; and 


the people, who attended the hall, teſtified their joy, by 
the loudeſt acclamations, which were echoed thro' the 
whole city. e ee n, e, 
Abobr this time a fcheme of oppreſſion was laid in 
Scotland, after a manner till more flagrant, againft 3 
nobleman much leſs obnoxious than Shafteſbury ; and as 


© that country was reduced almoſt to a ſtate of total ſub- 


| family. Tho' his father was head of the Covenanter, 


jection, the project had the fortune to ſucceed. , 
Tx earl of Argyle, from his youth, had diſtinguih- 
ed himſelf by his loyalty, and. his attachment to the roya 


be 
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he refuſed to concur in any of their meaſures ; ; and when C = 3 P. 
a commiſſion. of colonel was given him by the conven- Cos 
tion of ſtates, he forbore to act upon it, till it ſhould be 1687. 
ratified by the King. By his reſpe&ful behaviour, as 
well as by his ſervices, he made hirhſelf very acceptable to 
Charles, when that Prince was in Scotland; and even 
no ater the battle of Worceſter, all the misfortunes, which 
2 attended the royal cauſe, could not engage him to deſert 
n- it. Under Middleton he obſtinately perſevered to harraſs 
. and infeſt the victorious Engliſh; and it was not till he 
eſe received orders from that general, that he would ſubmit 
ut- to accept of a capitulation. Such jealouſy of his loyal 
of attachments was entertained by the Commonwealth and 
0 Protector, that a pretence was ſoon after fallen upon to 
ue, commit him to priſon ; ; and his confinement was rigo- 
tel- rouſly continued till the reſtoration. . The King, ſenſible 
be of his ſervices, had remitted to him his father's forfeiture; 
it and created him earl of Argyle; and when a moſt unjuſt 
teſ⸗ ſentence was paſſed upon him by the Scots e n 
Charles had anew remitted it. In the ſubſequent part of 
li- the reign, Argyle behaved himſelf dutifully; and tho' he 
nk- ſeemed not diſpoſed to go all lengths with the Court, he 
fore Wl always appeared, even in his oppoſition, a man of mild 
ih- diſpoſitions and peaceable deportment. 
and A PARLIAMENT was ſummoned at Edinburgh this 
, by ſummer, and the Duke was appointed conimiffioner, Be- 
"the Wl fides granting money to the king and voting the indefea- 
| ſible right of ſucceſſion, this Parliament enacted a teſt, 
d in which all perfons, poſſeſſed of offices, civil, military, or 
iſt 2 eccleſiaſtical, were bound to take. In this teſt, the 
d King's ſupremacy was affirmed, the covenant renounced, 
ſub- WM paſſive obedience aſſented to, and all obligations diſ- 
claimed of endeavouring any alterations in church or 

uiſh- WH ſtate. This was the ſtate of the teſt, as propoſed by the 
royal courtiers: but the country party propoſed alſo a clauſe 
ters, of ie to the proteſtant religion, which could not 
- t M 2 with 
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- with deciney be refuſed. The whole was of an 'enors 


mous length confidered as an oath ; and what was worſe, 


a confeſſion of faith was there carified, which had been 


impoſed a little after the reformation, and which contain- 


ed a great many articles, altogether forgot by the Par- 


Hamerit and nation. Among others, the doctrine of re- 


ſiſtance was inculcated; fo that the teſt, being voted in 


a hurry, was found on examination to be a medley of 


contradiction and abſurdity. Several perfons, the moſt 
attached to the Crown, ſerupled to take it: The biſhops 
and many of the clergy remonſtrated: The earl of 
Qucenſbury refuſed to ſwear, except he might be allow- 
ed to add an explanation: And even the privy council 


thought it neceſſary to publiſh for general ſatis faction a 


folution of ſome difficulties, attending the teſt. 


Tho' the courtiers could not reject the clauſe of adhe- 


rence to the proteftant religion, they propoſed, as a re- 
quifite mark of reſpect, that all Princes of the blood 
ſhould be exerapted from taking that oath. This excep- 
tion was zealouſly oppoſed by Argyle, who obſerved, 
that the ſole danger to be dreaded for the proteſtant reli- 


gion, muſt proceed from the perverſion of the royal family, 


By inſiſting on ſuch topics, he drew on himſelf the ſecret 
indignation of the Duke, of which he ſoon kele the fata 


effects. 


- Wren Argyle took the teſt as a privy cotnfellor, he 
fubjoined, m the Duke's preſence, an explanation, 
which he had beforehand communicated to that Prince, 
and which he believed to have been approved by him. It 


was in theſe words. © have confidered the teſt, and 


<< amyery defirous of giving obedience as far as I can. | 
am conſident, that the Parliament never intended to 


& impoſe contradiiory oaths :* Therefore I think no 


man can explain it but for himſelf, Accordingly, 
take it as far as it is conſiſtent with itſelf, and the prote- 
< ſtant celigion. And I do declare, that I mean not to 

| 66 hind 
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« bind up myſelf, in my ſtation, . lawful way, C HAP. 
« from wiſhing and endeavouring any alteration, (which LL, 
« think to the advantage of church or ſtate, and not 1681. 

« repugnant to the proteſtant religion and my loyalty : 

6 And this I underſtand as a part of my oath.“ The 

Duke, as was natural, heard theſe words with great - 
tranquillity : no one took the leaſt offence : Argyle was 

admitted to ſit that day in council : And it was impoſſible 

to imagine, that a capital offence had been committed, 

where occaſion ſeemed not to have been given, ſo much 

as for a frown or reprimand. 

ARGYLE. was much ſurprized, a few days after, to 
find that a warrant was iſſued for committing him to pri- 
ſon ; that he was indicted for high treaſon, leaſing-mak- 
ing and perjury ; and that from theſe innocent words an 
accuſation was extracted, by which he was to forfeit ho- 
nours, life, and fortune. It is needleſs to enter into 
particulars, where the iniquity of the whole is fo appa- 
rent. Tho' the ſword of juſtice was diſplayed, even 
her ſemblance was not put on; and the forms alone of 
law were preſerved, in order to ſanctify, or rather aggra- 
vate the oppreſſion. Of five Judges, three did not ſeru- 
ple to find the guilt of treaſon and leaſing- making to be 
incurred by the priſoner : A jury of fifteen noblemen 
gave verdi& againſt him : And the King, being con- 
ſulted, ordered the ſentence to be pronounced; but the 
execution of it to be ſuſpended, till farther pleaſure. 

Ir was pretended by the Duke and his creatures, that 
Argyle s life and fortune were not in any danger, and that 
the ſole reaſon for puſhing the trial to ſuch extremities 
againſt him was in order to make him renaunce ſome 
hereditary juriſdictions, which gave his family a dange- 
rous authority in the Highlands, and checked the courſe 
of publie juſtice. But allowing the end to be juſtifiable, 
the means were infamous; and ſuch as were incompa- 
tible, not only with a free, but a civilized government, 
| M 3 | Argyle 
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n Argyle had therefore no reaſon to truſt any longer to the 
. uy juſtice or mercy. of ſuch enemies: He made his eſcape 


1681. f 


State of 
affairs in 
Scotland. 


% 


from priſon ; and till he ſhould find a ſhip. for Holland, 


he concealed himſelf during ſome time in London. The 
King heard of his lurking- place, but would not allow 
him to be arreſted l. All the parts however of his ſen- 
| tence, ſo far as the government in Scotland had power, 


were rigorouſly executed; his eſtate confiſcated,” his arms 


reverſed and torne. 


IT would ſeem, that the genuine ki fie liberty was 
at this time totally extinguiſhed in Scotland: There was 
only preſerved a ſpirit of mutiny and ſedition, encouraged 


by a miſtaken zeal for religion. Cameron and Cargil, 


two furious preachers, went a ſtep beyond all their bre- 
thren : They publickly excommunicated the King for his 
tyranny and-his breach of the coyenant, and renounced all 
allegiance to him., Cameron was killed by the troops in an 
action at Airs-Moſs; Cargil was taken and hanged. Many 


of their followers were tried and convicted. Their lives 
were offered them if they would ſay God ſave the King: 
But they would only agree to pray for his repentance. 
This obſtinacy was much inſiſted on as an apology for 


the rigors of the adminiſtration ; But, if duly conſidered, 
it will rather afford reaſon for a contrary inference. Such 


unhappy deluſion is an object rather of commiſeration 


than of anger; And it is almoſt impoſſible, that men 
could have been carried to ſuch a degree of madneſs, un- 
leſs provoked by a long train of Fioence and oppreſſion, 


As the King was maſter in England, and no longer 
dreaded the clamours of the country party, he permitted 
the Duke to pay him a viſit ; and was ſoon after prevailed 


on to allow of his return to England, and of his bearing 


a part in the adminiſtration. The Duke went to Scot- 

land i in order to bring up his family, and ite the 807 
! Burner, vol, i. p. 522 

verns 


* 


he vernment of that country; and he choſe to take his paſ- 
pe ſage by ſea. The ſhip ſtruck on a ſand-bank, and was 
d, loſt: The Duke eſcaped in the barge; and it is pretended, 
he that, while many perſons of rank and quality were 
W drowned, and among the reſt, Hyde, his brother-in-law, 
N= ke was very careful to ſave ſeveral of his dogs and prieſts: 
For theſe two ſpecies of favourites are coupled together 


Ty 
0 by ſome writers. It has likewiſe been aſſerted, that the 
| barge might ſafely have held more perſons, and that ſome 


who ſwam to it were thruſt off, and even their hands cut 


in order to diſengage them. But every action of every 


2s 

as 

d eminent perſon, during this period, is ſo liable to be miſ- 
l 


interpreted and miſrepreſented by faction, that we ought 


3 to be very cautious of paſſing our judgment on too ſhght 
ls + an evidence. It is remarkable, that the ſailors on board 
ll the ſhip, though they felt themſelves ſinking, and ſaw 


in inevitable death before their eyes, yet ſo ſoon as they ob- 


* ſerved the Duke to be in ſafety, gave a loud 2 in 
es —— of their joy and ſatisfaction. a 


1 Tur Dake, during his abode in Scotland, had be- 
e. haved with great civility towards the gentry and nobi- 
or lity : and by his courtly demeanour had much won upon 
, their affections: But his treatment of the enthuſiaſts was 
Nh ſill ſomewhat rigorous ; and in many inſtances he ap- 
n peared to be a man of a ſevere, if not an unrelenting 
n temper. It is even aſſerted, that he uſually aſſiſted with 
1- his preſence at the torture of -criminals, and looked on 
L with tranquillity, as if he were conſidering ſome curious 


experiment n. He left the authority in the hands of the 
earl of Aberdeen, chancellor,” and the earl of Queenſ- 
bury, treaſurer: A very arbitrary ſpirit appeared in their 
adminiſtration. A gentleman of the name of Weir was 
tried, becauſe he had kept company with one who had 


m Burnet, vol. i. p. 583. ' Wodrow, vol. ii, p. 169. This laſt author, 
who is much the better authority, mentions only one inſtance, that of 
freu, which ſeems to have been an extraordinary one. 
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— marked out by proceſs or proclamation. The inferenceg 
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upon which VV eir was condemned (for a proſecution by 
the government and a condemnation were in Scotland the 
ſame thing) hung upon each other, after the following 


manner, No man, it was ſuppoſed, could have been in a 


rebellion, without being expoſedto ſuſpicion in the neigh- 
bourhood : If the neighbourhood had ſuſpected him, it 


was to be preſumed; that each individual had Iikewiſe 


heard of the grounds of ſuſpicjon : Every man was bound 


to declare to the government, his ſuſpicion againſt every 


man, and to avoid the company of traitors; To fail in 


this duty was to participate in the treaſon: The conclu- 


ſion on the whole was, You have converſed with a rebel, 


therefore you are yourſelf a rebel. A reprieve was with 
ſome difficulty procured for Weir; but it was ſeriouſly 


determined to make uſe of the precedent. Courts of ju- 


dicature were erected in the ſouthern and weſtern coun- 


ties, and a ſtrict inquiſition carried on againſt this new 


ſpecies of crime, The term of three years was preſcribed 
for the continuance. of theſe courts; after which an in- 


demnity was promiſed. Whoever would take the teſt, 


was inſtantly entitled to the benefit of this indemnity, 


The Preſpyterians, alarmed with ſuch tyranny, from 


- which no man could deem himſelf ſafe, began to think 


of leaving the country; and ſome of their agents were 
ſent to England, in order to treat with the proprietors of 


; Carolina for a ſettlement in that colony. Any condition 


ſeemed preferable to the living in their native country, 


which, by the prevalence of perſecution and violence, 


was become as inſecure to them as a den of robbers. 
AoE two thouſand perſons were out- lawed on pre- 


6 tence of their converſing or having intercourſe with re- 


bels“, and they were continually hunted in their retreats 


A Wodrow, vol. ii; Appendix, 94. 
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oy foldiets, ſpies, inforiners, and oppreſſive magiſtrates. 08 &Þ 
It was uſual to put enſnaring queſtions to people, living \ N 


peaceably in their own houſes ; ſuch as, . Will you re- 
« nounce the Covenant? Do you eſteem the riſing at 


“ Bothwel to be rebellion.? Was the killing the arch- 


« biſhop of St. Andrew's a murder? And when ths 


poor deluded creatures refuſed to anſwer, capital puniſh- 


ments were inflicted on them?®, Even women were 
brought to the gibbet for this pretended crime. A num» 
ber of fugitives, rendered frantic by oppreſſion, had 
publiſhed a ſeditious declaration ; renouncing allegiance 
to Charles Stuart, whom they called, as they, for their 
parts, had indeed ſome reaſon to eſteem him, a tyrant, 
This incident afforded the privy council a pretence for a 
yery unuſual kind of oppreſſion, Soldiers were diſperſed 
over the country, and power was given to all commiſſion 
officers, even the moſt. inferior, to oblige every one 
whom they met with, to abjure the declaration; and 


upon refuſal, inſtantly, without farther queſtions, to. 


ſhoot the delinquent , It were endleſs, as well as 
ſhocking, to enumerate all the inſtances of perſecution, 
or, in other words, of abſurd tyranny, which at that 
time prevailed in Scotland, One of them however 1 is ſo 
ſingular, that I cannot forbear relating it. | 
Tung women were ſeized 1; and the cuſtomary cath 
was tendered to. them, by which they were to abjure the 


ſeditious declaration above-mentioned. They all refuſed, 


and were condemned to a capital puniſhment by drown- 


ing. One of them was an elderly woman: The other 


two were very young; one eighteen years of age, the 
pther only thirteen. Even theſe violent perſecutors were 


aſhamed to put the youngeſt to death: But the other two 
were conducted to the place of execution, and were tied 
to ſtakes within ran abandon Acontrivance, 
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which rendered their death lingering and dreadful. The 
elderly woman was placed fartheſt in, and by the riſing 
of the waters was firſt ſuffocated. | The younger partly 


' terrified with the view of her companion's death, partly 


| - ſubdued: by the entreaty of her friends, was prevailed 


with to ſay God ſave the Ling. ' Immediately the ſpectaton 
called out, that ſhe had ſubmitted ; and ſhe was looſened 
from the ſtake, | Major Winram, the officer who guarded 


| the execution, again required her to ſign the abjuration; 


and upon her refuſal, he ordered her inſtantly to be 


plunged in the water, where ſhe was ſuffocated. 
ITE ſeverity of the adminiſtration in Scotland is in 
part to he aſcribed to the Duke's temper, to whom the 


. . King had conſigned over the government of that coun - 


try, and Who gave ſuch attention to affairs as to allow 
nothing of importance to eſcape him. Even the go- 
vernment of England from the ſame cauſe began ſome- 


| what to be infected with the ſame ſeverity, The Duke's 


credit was very great at Court. Tho' neither ſo much 


beloved nor eſteemed as the King, he was more dreaded; 


State of the 
Miniſtry in 
F x England, 


and thence an attendance more exact, as well as a ſub- 
miſſion more obſequious, was paid him. The ſaying of 
Waller was remarked, that Charles, in ſpite to the Par- 


liament, who had determined, that the Duke ſhould not 


ſucceed him, was ee that he ſhould ng even in 
bis lifetime. 

- The King however, who loved to maintain a ballanc 
in his councils, fill ſupported Halifax, whom he created 
a marqueſs, and made lord privy ſeal ; tho”. ever in op- 
poſition. to the Duke. This man, who poſſeſſed the 
fineſt genius and moſt extenſive capacity, of all employed 


in public affairs during the preſent reign, affected a ſpe- 


cies of neutrality between the parties, and was eſteemed 


the head of that ſmall body, known by the denomination 


of Trimmers, This conduct, which is much more na- 


tar to" men of * than of anb¹,i,ea could not 
ho- 
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: however procure him the former character; and he was CHA bs 
p always with reaſon, regarded as an intriguer rather than 
y a patriot. Sunderland, who had promoted the excluſion- 1632. 
y bill, and who had been diſplaced on that account, was 
d gain, with the Duke's conſent, brought into the admi- 
$ niſtration. The extreme duplicity, at leaſt variableneſs, 
d of this man's conduct thro? the whole courſe of his life, 
d made it be ſuſpected, that it was by the King's direction 
; he had mixed with the country party, Hyde, created 
e earl of Rocheſter, was firſt commiſſioner of the e 
and was entirely in the Duke's intereſt. 
n Taz King himſelf was obliged to act as the head of 
e a party; a diſagreeable ſituation for a Prince, and always | 
|» the ſource of much injuſtice and, oppreſſion. He knew | 
w how obnoxious the diſſenters were to the church; and || 
„e cefolved, contrary to the maxims of toleration, which 4 
- he had hitherto ſupported in England, to gratify his | 
's friends by the perſecution of his enemies. The laws 
h againſt, conventicles were now rigorouſly, executed; an 


he niſh the numbers nor influence of the Nonconformiſts; 

of and which is therefore to be deemed more the refult of 

[- paſſion than of policy, Scarce any perſecution ſerves the 

ot intended purpoſe. but ſuch as amounts to a total extermi- 

in nation. | 
Tno' the King 8 authority ſev cveey tay * * Fe | 
> vances, it ſtill met with conſiderable obſtacles, chiefly | 
ed from the city, which was entirely in the hands of the 
p- malecontents, The juries, in particular, named by the New nomi- 
he ſheriffs, were not likely to be impartial judges between ame 
ed the Crown, and the, people, and after the. experiments 
e- 
ed 
on 


| 
| 
. expedient, which, the King knew, would neither dimi- | 


already made in the caſe of Shafteſbury and that of Col- | 
lege, treaſon, it was apprehended, might there be com- . id 
mitted with impunity, There could not therefore be a 
la- more important ſervice to the Court than to put affairs 
ot pon a different footing, Sir John Moor, lord mayor, 
* . _ : ; was 


_—_— 
- 
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which rendered their death lingering and dreadful. The 
addery woman was placed fartheſt in, and by the riſing 
MR os the waters was firſt ſuffocated. - The younger partly 


' terrified with the view of her companion's death, partly 
- ſubdued: by the entreaty of her friends, was prevailed 


with to ſay God ſave the King. Immediately the ſpectators 
called out, that ſhe had ſubmitted ; and ſhe was looſened 
from the ſtake. | Major Winram, the officer who guarded 
the execution, again required her to ſign the abjuration; 
and upon her refuſal, he ordered her inſtantly to be 
plunged in the water, where ſhe was ſuffocated. 

TE ſeverity of the adminiſtration in Scotland is in 
part to be aſeribed to the Duke's temper, to whom the 
King had conſigned over the government of that coun- 
try, and who gave ſuch attention to affairs as to alloy 
nothing of importance to eſcape. him. Even the go- 
vernment of England from the ſame cauſe began ſome- 
what to be infected with the ſame ſeverity, The Duke. 


eredit was very great at Court. Tho' neither ſo much 
beloved nor eſteemed as the King, he was more dreaded; 


and thence an attendance more exact, as well as a ſub- 
miſſion more obſequious, was paid him. The ſaying of 
Waller was remarked, that Charles, in ſpite to the Par- 


liament, who had determined, that the Duke ſhould not 


ſucceed him, was Ae that he ſhould wage even it 
Hay lifetime. 

Tux King however, wo ld to maintain a ballance 
in his councils, ſtill ſupported Halifax, whom he created 
a marqueſs, and made lord privy ſeal ; tho'.everin op- 
poſition. to the Duke. This man, who poſſeſſed the 
fineſt, genius and moſt extenſive capacity, of all employed 
in public affairs during the preſent reign, affected a ſpe- 
cies of neutrality between the parties, and was eſteemed 


the head of that ſmall body, known by the denomination 


of Trimmers. This conduct, which is much more na- 


too to men of integrity than of ambition, could not 
hows 
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however procure him the former character; and he was 
always with reaſon, regarded as an intriguer rather than 
a patriot. Sunderland, who had promoted the excluſion- 
bill, and who had been diſplaced on that account, was 
again, with the Duke's conſent, brought into the admi- 
niſtration. The extreme duplicity, at leaſt variableneſs, 
of this man's conduct thro? the whole courſe of his life, 
made it be ſuſpected, that it was by the King's direction 
he had mixed with the country party, Hyde, created 
earl of Rocheſter, was firſt commiſſioner of the en N 
and was entirely in the Duke's intereſt. 

Tux King himſelf was obliged to act as the head of 
a party; a diſagreeable ſituation for a Prince, and always 
the ſource of much- injuſtice and oppreſſion. He knew 


how obnoxious the diſſenters were to the church; and 


he reſolyed, contrary to the maxims of toleration, which 
he had hitherto ſupported in England, to gratify his 


friends by the perſecution of his enemies. The laws 


againſt, conventicles were now rigorouſly, executed; an 
expedient, which, the King knew, would neither dimi- 


niſh the numbers nor influence of the Nonconformiſts; 


and whjch is therefore to be deemed more the refult of 
paſſion than of policy, Scarce any perſecution ſerves the 
intended purpoſe. but ſuch as 1 to a total extermi- 


nation. 


Tno' the King' O authority made cvery day a * 
vances, it ſtill met with conſiderable obſtacles, chiefly 
from the city, which was entirely in the hands of the 
malecontents. The juries, in particular, named by the 


ſheriffs, were not likely to be impartial judges between 
the Crown, and the people, and after the experiments 


already made in the caſe of Shafteſbury and that of Col- 
lege, treaſon, it was apprehended, might there be com- 
mitted with impunity. There could not therefore be a 
more important ſervice to the Court than to put affairs 
upon a different footin 2. Sir John Moor, lord mayor, 

: was 
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cn A P. was gained by ſecretary Jenkins, and encouraged to inſiſ 


upon the cuſtomary privilege of his office, of naming one 


3 of the ſheriffs. Accordingly, when the time of election 


came, he drank to North, a Levant merchant, who ac- 
cepted that expenſive. office, The country party faid, 


chat, being lately returned from Turkey, he was, on 


account of his recent experience, better qualified to ſerve 


the purpoſes of the Court. A poll. was opened for the 
election of another ſheriff ; and here began the conteſt. 


The majority of the common- hall, headed by the two 


ſmeriffs of the former year, refuſed to acknowledge 
the mayor's right of nominating one ſheriff, but inſiſted 


that both muſt be elected by the liveries. Papillon and 


Dubois were the perſons whom the country party agreed 


to ele : Box was pointed out by the courtiers. Books 


were accordingly opened for the poll; but as the mayor 
would not allow the eleCtions to proceed for two vacan- 


cies, the ſheriffs and he ſeparated,” and each carried on 
the poll apart. The country party, who voted with the 
ſheriffs for Papillon, and Dubois, were much more nu- 


merous than thoſe who voted with the mayor for Box. 


But as the mayor inſiſted, that his books were the only 
legal ones, he declared Box to be duly elected. All dif- 


_ ficulties howeyer were not ſurmounted. Box, apprehen- 
five of the conſequences of ſo dubious an election, fined 


off ; and- the mayor found it requiſite to proceed to 4 
new election. When the matter was ' propoſed. to the 
commori-hall, a loud cry was ' raiſed, No election! No 


election! The two ſheriffs already elected, Papillon and 


Dubois, were inſiſted on as the only legal magiſtrates 
But as the mayor ſtill maintained, that Box alone had 
-been legally choſen, and that it was now requiſite to ſup- 
ply his. place, he opened books anew, and during the 
tumult, and confuſion of the citizens, a few of the 
mayor's partizans elected Rich, unknown to and um 
heeded by the reſt of the Iiveties.; North and Rich wer 
„ ac» 
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accordingly ſworn ſheriffs for the enſuing year ; but it 


en. 


was neceſſary to ſend a guard of the train bands to pro- | _ 


tect them in the entering upon their office. A ne mayor 


of the court party was ſoon after choſen by means, as is tober 


much more violent and irregular. 
Tuvs the. country party were diſlodged from their 


frong hold in the city where, ever ſince the commence- 


ment of fations in the Engliſh government, they had, 
without interruption, almoſt without moleſtation, main- 
tained a ſuperiority, It had been happy, had the parti- 
alities, hitherto objected ts juries, been corrected, with- 
out giving place to partialites of an oppoſite kind: But 
in the preſent diſtracted ſtate of the nation, an equitable 


neutrality was almoſt impoſſible to be attained. The 


court and church party, who were now named on juries, 
made juſtice ſubſervientto their factious views; and the King 
had a proſpect of obtaining full revenge on his enemies. It 
was not long before the effects of theſe alterations were 
ſeen. When it was firſt reported, that the Duke intended to 
leave Scotland, Pilkington, at that time ſheriff, a very 
violent man, had broke out in theſe terms, He has 
1 already. burned the city, and is he now coming to 
cut all our throats ?” For theſe ſcandalous expreſſions, 
the Duke ſued Pilkington ; and enormous damages, 
to the amount of 100,000 pounds, were decreed him. 
By the law of England, ratified in the great charter, 
no fine ought to extend to the total ruin of a criminal. 
Sir Patience Ward, formerly mayor, who gave evidence 
for Pilkington, was ſued for perjury, and condemned to 
the pillory: A ſevere ſentence, and ſufficient to deter all 
witneſſes from appearing in favour of thoſe, w_w were 
proſecuted by the Court. 


Bur tho? the crown had obtained ſo great a victory 
in the city, it was not quite deciſive; and the conteſt 
might be rene wed every year at the eloQtion of magiſtrates. 

An 
2 


1682, 
25th of Oe- 


1683. 
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= 0 it. A f. An important project therefore Was formed, not only ty 
il dae the King maſter of the city; but by that example 
| 1683. to gain him the aſcendant in all the corporations of Eng. 
1 1 land, and thereby give the greateſt wound to the legal 
1 conſtitution, - which the moſt powerful and moſt arbitrary 
= - Monarchs had ever yet been able to inflict. All the Roya- 
| liſts, tho' Engliſhmen, and even,” to a certain degree, 
lovers of liberty,” were yet induced, from enmity to the 
oppoſite faction, and from the deſire of ſuperiority, w 
concur in this violent meaſure. A writ of quo warrant 
was iſſued againſt the city; that is, an enquiry into the 
validity of their charter. It was pretended, that the city 
had forfeited all its privileges, and ought to be declared 
no longer a corporation, on account of two offences; 
which the court of aldermen and common council had 
committed. After the great fire in 1666, all the mars 
kets had been rebuilt; and had been fitted up with many 
conveniencies; and in order to defray the expence, the 
magiſtrates had impoſed a ſmall toll on ſuch as brought 
any goods to market. In the year 1679, they had ad- 
dreſſed the King againſt the prorogation of Parliament, 
and had employed the following terms. Your peti- 
| | 4 tioners are greatly ſurprized at the late prorogation; 
I c whereby the proſecution of the public juſtice of the 
<« kingdom, and the making neceflary proviſions for the 
6 preſervation of your Majeſty and your proteſtant ſub- 
ce jects, have received interruption,” Theſe words were 
pretended. to contain a ſcandalous reflection en the King 
and his meaſures. The cauſe of the city was defended 
againſt the attorney and ſolicitor generals, * Treby and 
Pollexfen. 
Tuxsx laſt leaded, that, * the foundation of the 
Monarchy, no corporation had ever yet been forfeited, 
and the thing itſelf implied an abſurdity: That a corpo- 
ration, as ſuch, was incapable of all crime or offence, 
and none was anfwerable for any iniquity hut the perſons 
: them- 
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themſelves, who. committed it: That the members, in eta, 


powers z and where the een had exceeded- theſe 1683. 
powers, their acts were void, but could never involve 
the body itſelf in any · criminal imputation: That ſuch 
had ever been the practice of England, except at the 
Reformation, when the monaſteries were forfeited; but 
this was an extraordinary cale ; and it was even thought 
neceſſary. afterwards to ratify the whole tranſaction by 
act of Parliament: That corporate bodies, framed for 
public good, and calculated for . perpetual duration, 
ought not to be annihilated for the temporary faults of 
their members, who might themſelves, without hurting 
the community, be queſtioned for their offences: That 
eyen a private eſtate, if entailed, could not be forfeited 
to the Crown, on account of treaſon, committed by the 
tenant for life; but upon his demiſe went to the next in 
remainder: That the offences, objected to the city, far 
from deſerving ſo ſevere a puniſhment, were not even 
worthy of the ſmalleſt reprehenſion: That all corpora- 
tions were inveſted with the power of making bye- laws; 
and the ſmalleſt burrough in England had ever been al- 
n; lowed to carry the exerciſe of this power farther than 
London had done in the inſtance complained of: That 
the city, having, at their own expence, repaired the mar- 
b⸗ kets, which were built too on their on eſtates, might 
e s lawfully claim a ſmall recompence from ſuch as 
ns brought commodities thither, as a man might require rent 
E for a houſe, which he was poſſeſſed of: That thoſe who. 
nd diſliked the condition, might abſtain from the market; 
and vrhoever paid, had done it voluntarily: That it was 
the n avowed right of the ſubjects to petition; nor had the 
ed, city in their addreſs abuſed this privilege : That the King 
o- himſelf had. often declared, the Parliament often voted, 
ce; WF the nation to be in danger from the popiſh plot; which, 


nr is evident, could not be fully proſecuted but in a par- 
m⸗ FM liamen- 
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manner: That the impeachment of the popiſi 


1 * f lords was certainly obſtructed by the frequent proroga- 
| tions; as was alſo the enafting of neceſſary laws, and 


tion; fince it was allowed, that evil counſellors were 
alone anſwerable for all the pernicious conſequences of 


providing for the defence of the nation: That the! 


of the city, no leſs than their regard to ſelf-prefervation, 
might prompt them to frame the petition ; fince it was 


acknowledged; that the King's Jife was every moment 


expoſed to the moſt imminent danger from the popiſh 


conſpiracy : That the city had not accuſed the King of 


obſtructing juſtice, much leſs of having any ſuch inten- 


any meaſure : And that it was unaccountable, that two 
public deeds, which had not, during ſo long a time, 
ſubjected to . even the ſmalleſt penalty, the perſons 
guilty of them, ſhould now be puniſhed ſo ſeverely upon 
the corporation, which der was, and r muſt * 
innocent. 1 

Ir is evident, that thoſe who would apalogite for the 
e of the court, muſt, in this caſe, found theit 
arguments, not on law, but reaſons of ftate; The 


judges, therefore, who condemned the eity, are totally 


inexcuſable; ſince the ſole juſtifiable object of their de- 
terminations muſt ever be the pure principles of juſtice 


and equity, But the place of judge was at that time 


held during pleaſure; and it was impoſſible, that any 


_ eauſe, where the Court bent its force, could ever be caf- 


ned againſt it. After ſentence was pronounced, the city 
applied in a very humble manner to the King; and he 


agreed to reſtore their charter, but in return they were 
obliged to ſubmit to the following regulations: That no 
lord mayor, ſheriff, recorder, common ſerjeant, town 


cler, or coroner ſhould be admitted to the exerciſe of 


his office without his Majeſty's approbation : That if the 


| King diſapprove twice of the mayor or ſheriffs elected, 


on. by commiſfion appoint 9 That 
the 
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He | ord mayor aim court of aldermen. may, with his Ma- 


prove twice of the choice, may fill the vacancy, 
ALL the corporations in England, having the example 
of London - before their eyes; ſaw how vain it would 
ve to ſtruggle with the Court, and were; moſt of 
them, ſucceſſively induced to ſurrender their charters into 
the King's hands. Conſiderable ſums were exacted for 


reſtoring the charters ; and all the offices of power and 


profit were left at the diſpoſal of the Crown: Thoſe 
who judge of the actions of princes by the rules of po- 
licy alone, could excuſe thoſe meaſures of the King, by 
which he much extended his authority, and acquired a 
oreat aſcendant in every burrough and corporation; 


But it ſeems ſtratige, that the independant royaliſts, who 


never meant to make the Crown abſolute, ſhould yet be 
ſo elated with the victory obtained over their adverſaries, 
as to approve of a precedent, which left no national pri- 
vileges in ſecurity; but enabled the King, under like pre- 
tences; and by means of like inftruments, to recall anew 
all thoſe charters, which at preſent he was pleaſed to 
grant. And every friend to liberty muſt allow; that the 
nation, whoſe conſtitution was thus ſhattered in the 


ſhock of faction, had a right, by every prudent expedi- | 


ent, to recoyer that ſecurity, of which it was ſo unhap- 


pily bereaved; 

WuILE ſo great a faction adhered to the Crown, it is 
apparent, that reſiſtance, however juſtifiable, could ne- 
rer be prudent ; and all wiſe men ſaw no other expedient 
but peaceably to ſubmit to the preſent grievances. There 
was however a party of malecontents, ſo turbulent in 


their diſpoſition, that even before this laſt iniquity, which 


laid the whole conſtitution at the mercy of the King, 
they had meditated plans of reſiſtance ; at a time when 
Volt. VIII. N it 


cas P. | 


jeſty's leave, diſplace any magiſtrate: And that no al- , 
derman, in caſe of a vacancy, ſhall be elected without 
conſent of the court of aldermen, who, if they diſap- 


1633, 


Great pow- 
er of the 
Crown, 


c HA P. it could be as little juſtifable as prudent. In the ſpring 
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1 16817, a little befere the Oxford Parliament, the King 
1683. was feized with a fit of ſickneſs at Windſor, which gave 
1 great alarm to the public. The Duke of Monmouth, 


ford Ruſſel, lord Grey, inſtigated by the reſtleſs Shafteſ. 


bury, had agreed, in caſe the King's ſickneſs ſhould proy 
mortal, to rife in arms and oppoſe the ſucceſſion of the 


Duke. Charles recovered ; but theſe dangerous projech 


were not laid afide. The ſame conſpirators, together 
with Eſſex and Saliſbury, were determined to continue 
the Oxford Parliament, after the King, as was daily ex- 
pected, ſhould diſſolve it; and they engaged ſame lea- 
ders among the Commons in the ſame deſperate meaſure, 
They went ſo far as to detain ſeveral lords in the Houſe, 


under pretence of ſigning a proteſtation againſt rejecting 


Fitz-harris's impeachment : But hearing that the Com- 
mons had broke up in great conſternation, they were 
Tikewiſe obliged at laſt to ſeparate. Shafteſbury's im- 
prifonment and trial put an end for ſome time to theſe 
machinations; and it was not till the new ſheriffs were im- 
poſed on the city that they were revived. The leaders ofthe 


country party began then to apprehend themſelves in im- 


minent danger; and they were well pleaſed to find, that the 
citizens were ſtruck with the ſame terror, and were 
thence inclined to undertake the moſt perilous enterprizes, 
Beſides the City, applications. were made to the gentry 
and nobility an ſeveral counties of England 'to riſe in 


arms. Monmouth engaged the earl of Maccleſ- 


held, lord Brandon,, Air Gilbert Gerrard, and other 
gentlemen in Cheſhire: Lord Ruſſel fixed a correſpon- 


r Lord Grey's IN hiſtory of the Rye-honſe plot, This is the mot 
full and authentic account of all theſe tranſactions; but is in the main 
confirmed by biſhop Sprat, and even Burnet, as well as by the trials and 
dying confeſſions of the conſpirators : So that nothing can be more un- 
accountable than that any one ſhould pretend, that this conſpiracy was an 
| uppoſture like the popiſh plot. Monmouth's declaration publiſhed:in the 
next ruf, conteilcs a conſult for extraordinary remedies, 
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and Trenchard in particular, who had great intereſt in 
the diſaffected town of Taunton, aſſured him of conſi- 
derable aſſiſtance from that neighbourhood. Shafteſbury 
and his emiſſary, Ferguſon, an independant clergyman 
and a reſtleſs plotter, managed the correſpondence in the 
city, upon which the confederates chiefly relied. The 
whole train was ready to take fire; but was prevented by 
the caution of lord Ruſſel, who induced Monmouth to 
delay the enterprize. Shafteſbury in the mean time was fo 
affected with the ſenſe of his danger, that he had left his 
houſe, and ſecretly lurked in the city ; meditating all thoſe 
deſperate ſchemes, which diſappointed revenge and am- 
bition could dictate. He exclaimed loudly againſt de- 
lay, and reproſented to his confederates, that having 
gone ſo far, and entruſted the ſecret into ſo many hands, 
there was no fafety for them but in a bold and deſperate 
proſecution of their purpoſe. The projects were there- 
fore renewed : Meetings of the conſpirators were ap- 
pointed in different houſes, particulary in Shephard's an 
eminent wine-merchant in the city: A plan of the in- 
ſurrection was laid in London, Cheſhire, Devonſhire, 
and Briſtol : The ſeveral places of rendezvous in the 
city were concerted : and the whole operations fixed : 
The ſtate of the guards was even viewed by Monmouth 
and Armſtrong, and an attack on them pronounced very 
practicable: A declaration to juſtify the enterprize to the 
public was read and agreed to: And every circumſtance 
ſeemed now to render an inſurrection unavoidable; when 
a new delay was procured by Trenchard, who declared, 
that the riſing in the Weſt could not for ſome weeks be 

in ſufficienc forwardneſs. | 
SHAFTESBURY was enraged at theſe perpetual cautions 
and delays in an enterprize, which, he thought, nothing 
but courage and celerity could render effectual: He threat- 
N 2 ened 
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dence with Sir William Courtney, Sir Francis Rowles, C 2 — p. 
Sir Francis Drake, who promiſed to raiſe the Weſt; 8 
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CHAP. £4503 to commence the inſurrection with his friends in 

F = the city alone; and he boaſted, that he had ten thouſand 

1633. briſk boys, as he called them, who, on a motion of his 

finger, were ready to fly to arms. Monmouth, Ruſſel, 

= and the other conſpirators, were, during ſome time, in 

apprehenſions, leſt deſpair ſhould puſh him into ſome 

| 4 FRE dangerous meaſure ; when they heard, that, after a long 

fruggle between fear and rage, he had at laſt abandoned / 

all hopes of ſucceſs, and had retired into Holland. He 

lived in a private manner at Amfterdam ; and for greater 

Ll deſired to be admitted into the magiſtracy of that 

: Burt his former violent councils againſt the Dutch 

3 were remembered, and all applications 

Sbafteſbury from bim were rejected. He died ſoon after; and his 

8 end gave neither ſorrow to his friends, nor joy to his ene- 

8 mies. His furious temper, notwithſtanding his capacity, 

had done great injury to the cauſe, in which he was en- 

gaged. The violences and iniquities, which he ſug- 

geſted and encouraged, were greater than even faction 

itſelf could endure; and men could not forbear ſome- 

times remembering, that the ſame perſon, who was be- 

come ſo zealous a patriot, was once a moſt proſtitute 

courtier. It is remarkable, that this man, whoſe prin- 

ciples and conduct were, in all other reſpects, ſo excep- 

tionable, proved an excellent chancellor; and that all his 

decrees,” while he poſſeſſed that eminent office, were 

equally remarkable for juſtneſs and for integrity. So dif- 

ficult it is to find in hiſtory a character either wholly bad 

or perfectly good; tho the prejudices of party make 

writers run frequently into the extremes doch of pane- 
gyric and of ſatire 

AFTER Shafteſbury” 8 departure, the conſpirators found 

fome difficulty in renewing the correſpondence with the 

city malecontents, who had been accuſtomed. to depend 

folely on that nobleman. Their common views, how- 

ever, as well as common apprehènſions, made them at 
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kft have recourſe to each other; and a regular project 
of an inſurrection was again formed. A council of fix 
was erected, conſiſting of Monmouth, Ruſſel, Eſſex, 
Howard, Algernon Sidney, and John Hambden, grand- 
ſon to the great parliamentary leader. Theſe, men en- 
tered into an agreement with Argyle and the Scots male- 
contents, who engaged, that, upon the payment of 
10,000 pounds for the purchaſe of arms in Holland, they 
would bring the Covenanters into the field, 11 
likewiſe were anew projected in Cheſhire and the Weſt, 
as well as in the city; and ſome meetings of the leaders 
were held, in order to reduce theſe projects into form. 
The conſpirators differed extremely in their views. Sid- 
ney was pafſionate for a commonwealth, Eſſex had em- 


braced the ſame projet, But Monmouth had entertained 


hopes of acquiring the Crown for himſelf. Ruſſel, as 
well as Hambden, was much attached to the antient con- 


ſtitution, and propoſed only the excluſion of the Duke 


and the redreſs of grievances. Lord Howard was a 
man of abandoned principles, and was ready to embrace 
any party, which his immediate intereſt ſhould recom- 
mend to him. But notwithſtanding this difference of 


characters and of views, their common hatred of the 


Duke and the preſent adminiſtration united them into 
one party; and the dangerous experiment of an inſur- 
rection was fully reſolved on. 

Wix theſe ſchemes were concerting among the lea- 
ders, there was an inferior order of conſpirators, 


who frequently met together, and with the inſurrec- 


tion, carried on projects quite unknown to Monmouth, 
and the cabal of ſix. Among theſe men were colonel 
Rumſey, an old republican officer, who had diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf in Portugal, and had been recommended 
to the King by Mareſchal Schomberg ; lieutenant co- 
lonel Walcot, likewiſe a republican officer ; Good- 


enough, under ſheriff of London, a zealous and noted 
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LEP to commence the inſurrection with his friends in 


the city alone; and he boaſted, that he had ten thouſand 


briſk boys, as he called them, who, on a motion of his 
finger, were ready to fly to arms. Monmouth, Ruſſel, 


— 


and the other conſpirators, were, during ſome time, in 
apprehenſions, leſt deſpair ſhould puſh him into ſome 
dangerous meaſure ; when they heard, that, after a long 


ſtruggle between fear and rage, he had at laſt abandoned / 
all hopes of ſucceſs, and had retired into Holland. He 


lived in a private manner at Amſterdam ; and for greater 
—ꝗ 1 . deſired to be admitted into the magiſtracy of that 

But his former violent councils againſt the Duteh 
e were remembered, and all applications 
from him were rejected. He died ſoon after; and his 
end gave neither ſorrow to his friends, nor joy to his ene- 
mies. His furious temper, notwithſtanding his capacity, 
had done great injury to the cauſe, in which he was en- 


- gaged. The violences and iniquities, which he ſug- 


geſted and encouraged, were greater than even faction 
itſelf could endure; and men could not forbear ſome- 
times remembering, that the ſame perſon, who was be- 
come ſo zealous a patriot, was once a moſt proſtitute 
courtier. It is remarkable, that this man, whole prin- 
ciples and conduct were, in all other reſpects, ſo excep- 
tionable, proved an excellent chancellor; and that all his 
decrees, while he poſſeſſed that eminent office, were 


equally remarkable for juſtneſs and for integrity. $0 dif- 


hcult it is to find in hiſtory a character either wholly bad 
or perfectly good; tho' the prejudices of party make 
writers run frequently into the extremes hoth of pane- 
gyric and of fatire | 

AFTER Shafteſpury's departure, the conſpirators found 
fome difficulty in renewing the correſpondence with the 


city.malecontents, who had been accuſtomed to depend 
ſolely on that nobleman. Their common views, how- 


ever, as well as common apprehenſions, made them at 
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hſt bare recourſe to each other; and a regular project 
of an inſurrection was again formed. A council of fix 


vas erected, conſiſting of Monmouth, Ruſſel, Eſſex, 


Howard, Algernon Sidney, and John Hambden, grand- 
ſon to the great parliamentary leader. Theſe men en- 
tered into an agreement with Argyle and the Scots male- 
contents, who engaged, that, upon the payment of 
10,000 pounds for the purchaſe of arms in Holland, they 
would bring the Covenanters into the field. 7 
likewiſe were anew projected in Cheſhire and the Weſt, 
as well as in the city; and ſome meetings of the leaders 
were held, in order to reduce theſe projects into form. 
The conſpirators differed extremely in their views. Sid- 


ney was paſſionate for a commonwealth, Eſſex had em- 


braced the ſame projet. But Monmouth had entertained 
hopes of acquiring the Crown. for himſelf. Ruſſel, as 
well as Hambden, was much attached to the antient con- 


ſtitution, and propoſed only the excluſion of the Duke 


and the redreſs of grievances. Lord Howard was a 
man of abandoned principles, and was ready to embrace 
any party, which his immediate intereſt ſhould recom- 
mend to him. But notwithſtanding this difference of 
characters and of views, their common hatred of the 


Duke and the preſent adminiſtration united them into | 


one party; and the dangerous experiment of an inſur- 
rection was fully reſolved on. 

WHILE theſe ſchemes were concerting among the lea- 
ders, there was an inferior order of conſpirators, 


who frequently met together, and with the inſurrec- 


tion, carried on projects quite unknown to Monmouth, 
and the cabal of ſix. Among theſe men were colonel 
Rumſey, an old republican officer, who had diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf in Portugal, and had been recommended 
to the King by Mareſchal Schomberg ; lieutenant co- 
lonel Walcot, likewiſe a republican officer ; Good- 
enough, under ſheriff of London, a zealous and noted 
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party- man; Weſt, Tyley, Norton, Ayloffe, lawyers ; 


t—— Ferguſon, Rouſe, Hone, Keiling, Holloway, Bourne, 


1683. 


Lee, Rumbald. Moſt of theſe laſt were merchants or 


tradeſmen; and the only perſons of this. confederacy, 
who had acceſs to the leaders of the party, were Rum- | 


ſey and Ferguſon, When theſe men were met toge- 


ther in their cabals, they indulged themſelves in the 


moſt deſperate and moſt criminal diſcourſe : They frequently 
mentioned the aſſaſſination of the King and the Duke, 
to which they had given the familiar appellation of /op- 
ping They even went ſo far as to have thought of a 
ſcheme for that purpoſe, Rumbald, who was a mal- 
ſter, poſſeſſed a farm, called the Rye-houſe, which lay 
on 'the way to Newmarket, whither the King com- 
monly went once a year, for the diverſion of the races, 
A plan of this farm had been laid before ſome of the 


. conſpirators by Rumbald, who ſhowed them how eaſy 


it would be, by over-turning a cart, to ſtop at that place 
the King's coach ; while they might fire upon him from 
the hedges, and be eaſily enabled afterwards, thro' bye 
lanes and croſs the fields, to make their eſcape. But 
thoꝰ the plauſibility of this ſcheme gave great pleaſure ta 
the conſpirators, no concerted defign was as yet laid, 
nor any men, horſes, or arms provided : The whole was 
little more than looſe diſcourſe, the over-flowings of 
their zeal and rancour, The houſe in which the King 
lived at .Newmarket, took fire accidentally ; and he was 
obliged to leave that place eight days ſooner than he in- 
tended. To this circumſtance his ſafety was afterwards 
aſcribed, when the conſpiracy was diſcovered ; and the 
court party could not ſufficiently admire the wiſe diſpen- 
fations of Providence, It is indeed certain, that as the 
King had thus unexpectedly left Newmarket, he was 


much worſe attended than uſual ; and Rumbald informed 


his confederates with regret what a fine opportunity was 
thus unfortu nately loft, | | | 


AMONG 
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'AmoNG the conſpirators I have mentioned Keiling, a 9 — " 08 
ter in London. This man had been engaged in a 5 
very bold meaſure, of arreſting the mayor of London, 1683. 
at the ſuit of Papillon and Dubois, the outed ſheriffs; Fro aus 
and being liable to proſecution for that action, he thought 
it ſafeſt to purchaſe a pardon, by revealing the conſpiracy, 
in which he was deeply concerned. He brought to ſe- 12th of 
cretary Jenkins intelligence of the aſſaſſination plot; _ 
but as he was a fingle evidence, the ſecretary, whom 
many falſe plots had probably rendered incredulous, ſeru- 
pled to iſſue warrants for the commitment of fo great a 
number of perſons. Keiling therefore, i in order to for- 
tify his teſtimony, engaged his brother in treaſonable 
diſcourſe with Goodenough, one of the conſpirators ; 
and Jenkins began now to give more attention to the in- 
telligence. The conſpirators had got ſome hint of the 
danger, in which they were involved; and all of them 
concealed themſelves. One perſon alone, of the name 
of Barber, an inſtrument-maker, was ſeized ; and as his 
confeſſion concurred in many particulars with Keiling's 
information, the affair ſeemed to be put out of all queſ- 
tion; and a more diligent ſearch was every where made 
after the conſpirators. 

WesrT, the lawyer, and colonel Rumſey, finding the 
perils to which they were expoſed in endeavouring to eſ- 
cape, reſolved to ſave their own lives at the expence of 
their companions ; and accordingly ſurrendered them- 
ſelves with an intention of becoming evidence. Weſt 
could do little more than confirm the teſtimony -of 
Keiling with regard to the aſſaſſination plot; but Rum- 
ſey, beſides additional confirmation of the ſame deſign, 
was at laſt, tho' with much difficulty, led to give an ac- 
count of the meetings at Shephard's. Shephard was im- 
mediately apprehended ; and had not courage to maintain 
fidelity to his confederates. Upon his information, or- 


ders were iſſued for arreſting the great men engaged in 
N 4 the 
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the conſpiracy. Monmouth abſconded: Ruſſel was ſent 


3 do the Tower: Gray was arreſted but eſcaped from the 


1683. 


Execution 


of the con- 


ſpirators. 


Trial of lord 


R uſſel, 


meſſenger : Howard was taken, while he concealed him- 
ſelf in a chimney; and being a man of moſt profligate 
morals, as well as indigent circumſtances, he ſcrupled 
not, in hopes of a anion. to reveal the whole conſpi- 
_ racy. Eſſex, Sidney, Hambden were immediately ap- 
prehended upon his evidence. Every day ſome of the 
conſpirators were detected in their lurking- places, and 
thrown into priſon, 

LIEUTENANT COLONEL walcor was firſt 3 
to his trial. This man, who was once noted for bra- 
very, had been ſo far overcome by the love of life, that 
he had wrote to ſecretary Jenkins, and had offercd upon 
promiſe of pardon to turn evidence : But no ſooner had 
he taken this mean ſtep, than he felt more gene- 
rous ſentiments ariſe in him; and he endeavoured, tho' 
in vain, to conceal himſelf, The witneſſes againſt him 
were Rumſey, Weſt, Shephard, together with one 
Bourne, a brewer, His own letter to the ſecretary was 


produced, and rendered the teſtimony of the witneſſes 


unqueſtionable. Hone and Rouſe were alſo condemned 
to die. Theſe two men, as well as Walcot, at their 
execution, acknowleged the Juſtice of the ſentence; 
and from their trial and confeſſion it is ſufficiently appa- 
rent, that the plan of an inſurrection had been regularly 
formed; and that even the aſſaſſination had been often 


' talked of, and not without the approbation of many of 


the conſpirators. | 
Tux condemnation of theſe criminals was probably 
intended as a preparatiye to the trial of lord Ruſſel, and 
ſerved to impreſs the public with a thorow belief of the 
conſpiracy, as well as a horror againſt it. The witneſſes 
produced againſt the noble priſoner were Rumſey, Shep- 
ard, and lord Howard, Rumſey ſwore, that he himſelf 
had been introduced to the cabal at Shephard's, where 
| Ruſſel 


/ 
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Ruſſel was preſent ; and had delivered them a meſſage C SAD 

from Shafteſbury, urging. them to; haſten the intended 

inſurrection; But had received for anſwer, that it was 1683. 

ſound neceſſary to delay the deſign, and that Shafteſbury 

muſt therefore, for ſome time, reſt contented. This an- 

ſwer, he ſaid, was delivered by Ferguſon; but was aſſented 

to by the priſoner. He added, that ſome diſcourſe: had 

been entered into about taking a ſurvey of the guards; 

and he thought, that Monmouth, Gray and Armſtrong 

undertook to view them, Shephard ſwore, that his houſe 

had been beforehand beſpoke by Ferguſon ſor the ſe- 

cret meeting of the conſpirators, and that he had been 

careful to keep all his ſervants from approaching them, 

and had ſeryed them himſelf. Their difcourſe, he ſaid, 

ran chiefly upon the means of ſurprizing the guards; 
and it was agreed that Monmouth and his two friends 

ſhould. take a ſurvey of them. The report, which they 

brought next meeting, was, that the guards were remiſs, 
and that the deſign was very practicable: But he did not 

affirm, that any reſolution was taken of executing it. 

The priſoner, he thought, was preſent at both theſe - 

meetings; but he was. ſure, that at leaſt he was preſent / 

at one of them. A declaration, he added, had been 

read by Ferguſon in Ruſſel's preſence: The reaſons of 

the intended inſurrection were there ſet forth, and all 

the public grievances fully diſplayed: 

Loxp How ARD had been one of the cabal of fix after 

Shafteſbury's flight; and two meetings had been held of 

the conſpirators, one at Hambden's, another at Ruſſel's. 

Howard ſwore, that, at the firſt meeting, it was agreed 

to begin the inſurrection in the country before the city; 
the places were fixed, the proper quantity and kind of 
| arms agreed on, and the whole plan of operations con- 
certed : That at the ſecond meeting, the - converſation 
turned chiefly upon their correſpondence with Argyle and 
| fac diſcontented Scots, and that the principal management 
2 of 
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ec 3 P. of that affair was intruſted to Sidney, who had ſent one 
Aaron Smith into Scotland with proper inſtructions. He 


1683. . 


added, that in theſe conſults no queſtion was put nor 
votes collected: but there was no contradiction, and, 
as he took it, all of them, and the priſoner —— the 
reſt, gave their conſent. | 

RumsEY and Shephard were very unwilling witneſſes 
againſt lord Ruſſel 3 and it appears from Gray's Secret 
Hiſtory*, that, if they had pleaſed, they could have 


given a more explicite teſtimony againſt him. This re- 
luctance, together with the difficulty of recollecting 


circumſtances in a converſation, which had paſſed above 
eight months before, and which the perſons had not at 


that time any intention to diſcover, may beget ſome 


ſlight objection to their evidence. But on the whole, it 
was undoubtedly proved, that the inſurrection had been 
deliberated on by the priſoner, and fully reſolved ; the 
ſurpriſal of the guards deliberated on, but not fully re- 
ſolved; and that an aſſaſſination had never once. been 
mentioned or imagined by him. So far the matter of 
fact ſeems- certain: But ſtill, with regard to law, there 


remained a difficulty, and that of a _ important 


nature. | 

Tur Engliſh laws of 1 both in the manner of 
defining that crime. and in the proof required, are the 
mildeſt and moſt indulgent, and conſequently the 
moſt equitable, that are any where to be found. 
The two chief ſpecies of treaſon, contained in the 
law of Edward the third, are the compaſling and 
intending the King's death, and the actual levying 
war - againſt him; and by the law of Mary the 
crime muſt be proved by the concurring teſtimony of 


two witneſſes, to ſome overt act, tending to theſe pur- 
; poſes. But the lawyers, partly deſirous of paying court 


9 * r convinced of ill conſequences, 


rage 43. 8 
which 
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which might attend ſuch narrow limitations, had intro- C HA. 
duced a greater latitude, both in the proof and definition , ., 
of the crime. It was not required, that the two wit= 1683. 
neſſes ſhould teſtify the ſame preciſe overt act: It was 
ſufficient, that they both teſtified ſome overt act of the 
ſame treaſon ; and tho? this evaſion may ſeem a ſubtilty, 
it had long prevailed in the courts of judicature, and had 
at laſt been ſolemnly fixed by parliament at the trial of 
lord Stafford, The lawyers had uſed the ſame freedom, 
tho perhaps after a more exceptionable manner, with the 
law of Edward the third. They had obſerved, that, by that 
famous ſtatute, if a man ſhould enter into a conſpiracy 
for a rebellion, ſhould even fix a correſpondence with fo- 
reign powers for that purpoſe, ſhould provide arms and 
money, yet, if he was detected and no rebellion enſued, 
he could not be tried for treaſon. To prevent this in- 
convenience, which it had been better to remedy by a 
new law, they had commonly laid their indictment for 
intending the death of the King, and had produced the 
intention of a rebellion as a proof of that other inten- 
tion, But tho' this form of indictment and trial 
was very frequent, and many criminals had received 
ſentence upon it, it was conſidered as irregular, and was 
plainly confounding, by a ſophiſm, two ſpecies of trea- 
ſon, which the ſtatute had moſt accurately diſtinguiſhed. 
What made this refinement ſtill more inexcuſable; a 
law had paſſed ſoon after the reſtoration, where the con- 
ſulting or intending a rebellion, was, during Charles's 
life-time, declared treaſon ; and it was required that the 
proſecution ſhould be made within ſix months after the 
crime was committed, But notwithſtanding this ſta- 
tute, the lawyers had perſevered, as they {till do perſe- 
vere, in the old form of indiftment ; and both Sir Harry 
Vane and Oliver Plunket, titular primate of Ireland, had 
been tried by it, Such was the general horror, entertained 


againſt the old republicaps, and the popiſh conſpirators, 
| that 
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that no-one had murmured againſt this interpretation of 


the ſtatute ; and the lawyers thought, that they might 
follow the precedent even in the caſt of the popular and 
beloved lord Ruſſel: Ruſſel's crime fell plaitily under 


the ſtatute of Charles the 2d; but the facts ſworne'to by 


Rumſey and Shepard were without the ſix months re- 
quired" by law, and to the other fats Howard was a 


ſingle witneſs; To make” the indictment, therefore, 


more extenſive, the intention of murdering the King 
was comprehended in it; and for proof of this intention 
the conſpiracy for rife a rebellion was affigned ; and 
what ſeemed to bring the matter ſtill nearer, the deſign 


of attacking the King's guards. 


Russ EI. perceived this regt, and deſired to have 
che point argued by council: The chief juſtice told him, 
that that privilege could not be granted, unleſs he previ- 


ouſly confeſſed the facts charged upon him. The arti- 


ficial confounding the two Wectes of treaſon, tho! a prac- 
tice! ſupported by many precedents, is the chief, but not 


the only hardſhip, of which Ruffel had reaſon to complain 


on his trial. His defence was very feeble ; and he con- 
tented himſelf with proteſting, that he never had enter- 
tained any deſign againſt the King's life : His candour 
would not allow him to deny the conſpiracy for an in- 


ſurrection. The; jury were men of fair and irreproach- 


able characters, but zealous Royaliſts: After a ſhort de- 


| liberation, they brought in the priſoner guilty, 


APPLICATIONS were made to the King for a pardon ; 


Even money, to the amount of an hundred thouſand 


pounds, was offered to the dutcheſs of Portſmouth by 
the old earl of Bedford, father to Ruſſel. The King 
was inexorable. He had been extremely harraſſed with 
the violence of the country party, and he had obſerved, 
that the priſoner, beſides his ſecret deſigns, had always 


been carried to the higheſt extremity of oppoſition in 


Farlininent;”- He had even adopted a ſentiment, ſimilar to 


what 


% 
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what we meet with in a letter of the younger Brutus. .H AS. 


Had his father, he ſaid, adviſed the King to reject the 
excluſion-bill, he would he the firſt to move for a patlia- 
mentary impeachment againſt him. When ſuch determined 
reſolution was obſerved, his popularity, his humanity, 
his juſtice, his very virtues became fo many crimes, 
and were uſed as arguments againſt ſparing him. Charles 


therefore would go no farther than -remit the more ig- 


nominious part of the ſentence, which the law requires 
to be pronounced againſt traitors. 4 My lord Ruflel,” 
faid he, “ ſhall find, that I am poſſeſſed of that prero- 
60 gative, which, in the cafe of lord Stafford, he thought 
fit to deny me.” As the fury of the country party 
had rendered it impoſſible for the King, without the moſt 
imminent danger of his throne, to pardon ſo many Ca- 
tholics, whom he firmly believed to be innocent, and 
eyen affectionate and loyal to him; he probably thought, 
that, ſince the edge of the law was now ready to fall up- 
on that party themſelves, they could not reaſonably ex- 
pet, that he would interpoſe to ſave them, 

RusseL1's conſort, a woman of great merit, daughter 
and heireſs of the good earl of Southampton, threw 
herſelf at the King's feet, and pleaded with many tears 
the merits and loyalty of her father, as an atonement 
for thoſe errors, into which honeſt, however miſtaken 
principles had ſeduced her huſband. Theſe ſupplications 
were the laſt inſtance of female weakneſs (if they deſerve 
the name) which ſhe betrayed Finding all applications 
vain, ſhe collected courage, and not only fortified herſelf 
againſt the fatal blow, but endeavoured by her ex- 
ample to ſtrengthen the reſolution of her unfortunate 
lord. With a tender and decent compoſure they took 
leave of each other on the day of his execution. The 
© bitterneſs of death is now paſſed,” ſaid he, when he 
turned from her, Lord Cavendiſh had lived in the 
cloſeſt intimacy with Ruſſel, and deſerted not his friend 

in 
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in the preſent calamity. He gallantly offered to manage 
ha eſcape, by changing cloaths with him, and remain- 


ing at all hazards in his place. Ruſſel refuſed to ſave his 


own life, by an expedient which might expoſe his friend 
to ſo many hardſhips. When the duke of Monmouth 
by meſſage offered to ſurrender himſelf, if Ruſſel thought 


that that meaſure would any way contribute to his ſafety ; 
« It will be no advantage to me,” he ſaid, to have my 
cc friends die with me.“ Some of his expreſſions diſ- 


cover, not only compoſure, but good humour in this 
melancholy extremity. The day before his execution he 


| was ſeized with a bleeding at the noſe. I ſhall not 


2x of July, 


and execu- 


c now let blood to divert this diſtemper,” ſaid he to 
doctor Burnet who attended him, “that will be done to 
morrow.” A little before the ſheriffs conducted him to 
the ſcaffold, he wound up his watch, Now I have 
<« done,“ ſaid he, with time, and henceforth mult | 
&« think ſolely of eternity.” _ 

Tux ſcaffold was erected in Lincoln's Inn F W 
place very diſtant from the Tower; and it was probably 
intended, by conducting Ruſſel thro? ſo many ſtreets, 
to ſhow the mutinous city their beloved leader, once the 
object of all their confidence, now expoſed to the utmoſt 
rigours of the law. As he was the moſt popular among 
his own party; ſo was he ever the leaſt obnoxious to the 
oppoſite faction: And his melancholy fate united every 
heart, ſenſible of humanity, in a tender compaſſion for - 


him. Without the leaſt change of countenance, he laid 


his head on the block ; and at two ſtrokes, it was ſe- 
vered from his body, 

In the ſpeech, which he 1 to the ſheriffs, he 
Was very anxious to clear his memory from any imputa- 
tion of ever intending the King's death, or any altera- 
tion in the government: He could not explicitely con- 


eis the projected inſurrection without hurting his friends, 


who might Kill be called in queſtion for i it; but he did 
3 not 
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not purge himſelf of that deſign, which, in the preſent 
condition of the nation, he regarded as no crime. By 
many paſſages in his ſpeech, he ſeems to the laſt to have 
lain under the influence of party zeal; a paſſion, which 


being nouriſhed by a ſocial temper, and cloathing itſelf 


under the appearance of principle, it is almoſt impoſſible 
for a virtuous man, who has acted in public life, ever 
thoroughly to eradicate. He profeſſed his entire belief in 
the popiſh plot: And he ſaid, that, tho' he had often 
heard the ſeizure of the guards mentioned, he had ever 
diſapproved of that attempt. To which he added, 
that the maſſacring ſo many innocent men in cold blood 
was ſo like a popiſh practice, that he could not but ab- 
hor it. Upon the whole, the integrity and virtuous inten- 
tions, rather than the capacity, of this unfortunate noble- 
man, ſeem to have been the ſhining parts of his character, 
ALGERNON SIDNEY was next brought to his. trial, 

This gallant perſon, ſon to the earl of Leiceſter, had 
entered deeply into the war againſt the late King; and tho? 

no way tainted with enthuſiaſm, he had fo far ſhared in 
all the councils of the independant republican party, as 
to have been named on the high court of juſtice, which 

tried and condemned that Monarch: He thought not 
proper, however, to take his ſeat among the judges. He 
ever oppoſed Cromwel's uſurpation with zeal and cou- 
rage; and after employing all his efforts againſt the re- 

{toration, he reſolved to take no benefit of the, general 
indemnity, but choſe voluntary baniſhment, rather than 
ſubmit to a government and family, which he abhorred. 
As long as the republican party had any exiſtence, he 
was active in every ſcheme, however unpromiſing, which 
tended to promote their cauſe : But at laſt, in 1677, 


finding it neceſlary for his private affairs to return into 


England, he had applied for the King's pardon, and had 
abtained it. When the factions, ariſing from the po- 
piſh plot, began to run high, Sidney, full of thoſe ideas 


af 
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in the preſent calamity. He gallantly offered to manage 
| his eſcape, by changing cloaths with him, and remain- 


ing at all hazards in his place. Ruſſel refuſed to ſave his 


own life, by an expedient which might expoſe his friend 
to ſo many hardſhips. When the duke of Monmouth 
by meſſage offered to ſurrender himſelf, if Ruſſel thought 


that that meaſure would any way contribute to his ſafety ; 
« Tt will be no advantage to me,” he ſaid, to have-my / 
« friends die with me.“ Some of his expreſſions diſ- 


cover, not only compoſure, but good humour in this 
melancholy extremity. The day before his execution he 


| was ſeized with a bleeding at the noſe. I ſhall not 


2 of July, 


and execu- 


c now let blood to divert this diſtemper,” ſaid he to 


doctor Burnet who attended him, * that will be done to 
morrow.” A little before. the ſheriffs conducted him to 
the ſcaffold, he wound up his watch, Now I have 


« done,“ ſaid he, with time, and henceforth muſt 


&« think ſolely of eternity.” 

Tas ſcaffold was erected in Lincoln's Inn Fields, 2 
place very diſtant from the Tower ; and it was probably 
intended, by conducting Ruſſel thro' ſo many ſtreets, 
to ſhow the mutinous city their beloved leader, once the 
object of all their confidence, now expoſed to the utmoſt 
rigours of the law. As he was the moſt popular among 
his own party; ſo was he ever the leaſt obnoxious to the 
oppolite faction: And his melancholy fate united every 
heart, ſenſible of humanity, in a tender compaſſion for 


him. Without the leaſt change of countenance, he laid 


his head on the block ; and at two ſtrokes, it was ſe- 
vered from his body, 

In the ſpeech, which he We to the ſheriffs, he 
Was very anxious to clear his memory from any imputa- 
tion of ever intending the King's death, or any altera- 
tion in the government: He could not explicitely con- 
fels the projected inſurrection without hurting his friends, 
who might {till be called in queſtion for itz but he did 

3 not 
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not purge himſelf of that deſign, which, in the preſent C HA P. 
condition of the nation, he regarded as no crime. By _ , 
many paſſages in his ſpeech, he ſeems to the laſt to have 

lain under the influence of party zeal; a paſſion, which 

being nouriſhed by a ſocial temper, and cloathing itſelf 

under the appearance of principle, it is almoſt impoſſible 

for a virtuous man, who has acted in public life, ever 
| thoroughly to eradicate, He profeſſed his entire belief in 

the popiſh plot: And he ſaid, that, tho' he had often 
heard the ſeizure of the guards mentioned, he had ever 
diſapproved of that attempt. 'To which he added, 
that the maſſacring ſo many innocent men in cold blood 
was ſo like a popiſh practice, that he could not but ab- 
hor it. Upon the whole, the integrity and virtuous inten- 
tions, rather than the capacity, of this unfortunate noble- 
man, ſeem to have been the ſhining parts of his character, 
ALGERNON SIDNEY was next brought to his trial. THAI of 

This gallant perſon, ſon to the earl of Leiceſter, had — 
entered deeply into the war againſt the late King; and tho * 
no way tainted with enthuſiaſm, he had ſo far ſhared in 
ö all the councils of the independant republican party, as 
; to have been named on the high court of juſtice, which 
tried and condemned that Monarch: He thought not 


proper, however, to take his ſeat among the judges. He 
ever oppoſed Cromwel's uſurpation with zeal and cou- 
7 rage; and after employing all his efforts againſt the re- 
. ſtoration, he reſolved to take no benefit of the general 
| indemnity, but choſe voluntary baniſhment, rather than 
- ſubmit to a government and family, which he abhorred. 
As long as the republican party had any exiſtence, he 


p was active in every ſcheme, however unpromiſing, which 
- tended to promote their cauſe : But at laſt, in 1677, 
- finding it neceſſary for his private affairs to return into 


- England, he had applied for the King's pardon, and had 
qbtained it. When the faCtions, ariſing from the po- 
piſh plot, began to run high, Sidney, full of thoſe ideas 
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enge. e liberty, Which'he had imbibed from the great exan. 


* 
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ples of antiquity, joined the popular party; and was 
even willing to ſeck a ſecond time, thro' all the horrors 


of civil war; for his adored republic. 


From this imperfect ſketch of the character and con- 


duct of this illuſtrious perſonage, It may eaſily be con- 


ceived how obnoxious he was become to the court and 


miniſtry: What alone renders them inexcufable was the 
illegal method, which they took, of effecting their pur. | 
poſe againſt him. On Sidney's trial they produced a 


great number of witneſſes, who proved the reality of a 
plot in general; and when the priſoner exclaimed, that 
all theſe evidences faid nothing of him; he was anſwer- 
ed, that this method of proceeding, however irregular, 
had been practiſed in the proſecutions of the popiſn con- 
ſpirators : A topic more fit to condemn one party than to 
juſtify the other. The only witneſs, who depoſed 
Againſt Sidney, was lord Howard; but as the law requir- 


ed two witneſſes, a ſtrange expedient was fallen on to 
ſupply this deficiency. In ranſacking the priſoner's cloſet; 


ſome diſcourſes on government were found; where he 
had maintained principles, favourable indeed to liberty, 
but ſuch as the beſt and moſt dutiful ſubjects in all ages 
have been known to embrace; the original contract, 
the ſource of power from 4 conſent of the people, the 
lawfulneſs of reſiſting tyrants, the preference of liberty 
to the government of a ſingle perſon; Theſe papers 


were afſerted to be equivalent to 4 ſecond witneſs, and 


even to many witneſſes, The priſoner replied, that 
there was no other reaſon for aſctibing theſe papers to 


| him beſides a fimilitude of hand; a proof, which was 


never admitted in criminal proſecutions: That allowing 
him to be the author, he had compoſed them ſolely for 
his private amuſement; and had never publiſhed them to 


the world, of even communicated them to any ſingle 


perſon : That, when examined, they appeared by the 
colour 
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edlout of che ink to have been wrote many years before, & FLA F, 
and were in Vain produced as evidences of a preſent con» 
ſpiracy agalnſt the government: And that where the Jaw 1683. 
poſitively requires two witneſſes, one witneſs, attended 
with the moſt convineing circumſtances, could never 
ſuffice ; much leſs, when ſupported by a circumſtance 
ſo weak and precarious. All theſe arguments, tho? urged 
by the priſoner with great courage and pregnancy of 
reaſon, had no influence. The violent and inhuman 
Jefferies was now chief juſtice; and by his direction a 
partial jury was eaſily prevailed on to give a verdict 
* zoainft Sidney. His execution followed a few days after- 
wards: He complained, and with reaſon, of the iniquity 
of the ſentence ;' byt he had too much greatneſs of mind 
to deny thoſe conſults with Monmouth and Ruſſel, in ember. 
which he had been engaged. He rather gloried, that he — 
now ſuffered for that good old cauſe, in which, from his 
earlieſt youth, he ſaid, he had inliſted himſelf. | 
Tux execution of Sidney is regarded as one of the 
ereateſt blemiſnes of the pteſent reign. The evidence 
againſt him, it muſt be confeſſed, was not legal; and 
the jury, who condemned him, wefe, for that rea- 
ſon, very blameable. But that after ſentence paſſed by 
a court of judicature, the K ing ſhould interpoſe and par- 
don a man, who, tho” otherwiſe poſſeſſed of great me- 
it, was undoubtedly guilty, Who had ever been a moſt 
inflexible and moſt inveterate enemy to the royal family, 
and who lately had even abuſed the King's clemency, 
might be an act of heroic generoſity, but can never be 
regarded as a neceſfary and indiſpenſible duty. 
How ARD' was alſo the ſole evidence againſt Hamb- 
den; and his teſtimony was not ſupported by any very 
material circumſtance. The crown-Jawyers therefore 
| found it in vain to try the priſoner for treaſon : 
| They laid the indictment only for miſdemeanours, and 
obtained ſentence againſt him. The fine impoſed was 
exorbitant; no leſs than forty" thouſand pounds. 
Vol. VIII. O 92 © 
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RAP. Hoiloway, a. merchant of Briſtol, one of the con- 
WY ſpirators, had fled to the Welt Indies, and was now 
1683, brought over. He had been out-lawed; but the year, 
allowed him for preſenting himſelf, was not expired. A 
trial was therefore offered him: But as he had at firſt 
confeſſed his being engaged in a conſpiracy for an inſur- 
rection, and even allowed that he had heard ſome dif- 
courſes of an aſſaſſination, tho he had not approved of 
them, he thought it more ex pedient to throw himſelf on 
the King's mercy. He was executed, perſiſting in the 
ſame confeſſion. 
S THOMAS ARMSTRONG, ITS had hens ſeized in 
Holland by Chidley, the King's miniſter, and ſent over, 
was preciſely in the ſame ſituation with Holloway; But 
the ſame favour, or rather juſtice, . was refuſed him. 
Th he lawyers pretended, that, unleſs he voluntarily came 
In before the expiration of the time aſſigned, he could 
not claim the privilege of a trial; not conſidering, that 
the ſeizure of his perſon ought in equity to be ſuppoſed 
the accident which prevented him. The King bore a 
great enmity againſt this gentleman, by whom he be⸗ 
lieved the duke of Monmouth to have been ſeduced from 
his duty: He alſo aſſerted, that Armſtrong had once 
promiſed Cromwel to aſſaſſinate him; tho' it muſt be 
confeſſed, that the priſoner juſtified himſelf from thi 
imputation by very ſtrong arguments. Theſe were the 
reaſons of that injuſtice, which was now done him. It 
was apprehended, that ſufficient evidence of his gull 
could not be produced; and that even the partial juries 
which were now returned, and which allowed themſelve 
to be entirely directed by Jefferies and other violent 
judges, would not g give ſentence againſt him. 
Ox the day that Ruſſel was tried, Eſſex, a man emi- 
nent both for virtues and abilities, was found in the 
Tower with his. throat cut. The coroner's inquel 
- brought in their verdict, ſelfemurtber : Vet becauſe two 
children of ten years of age (one of whom too departed 
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from his evidence) had affirmed, that they heard a great G 1 P. 
noiſe from his window, and that they ſaw a hand throw Gyn 
out a bloody razor, theſe circumſtances were laid hold 1683. 
of, and the murder was aſcribed to the King and the 
Duke, who happened that morning to pay a viſit to'the 
Tower. Eſſex was ſubject to fits of deep melancholy, 
and had been ſeized with one immediately upon his com- 
mitment : He was accuſtomed to maintain the lawful- 
neſs of ſuicide : And his counteſs, upon a ſtrict enquiry, 
which was committed to the care of Dr, Burnet, found 
no reaſon to confirm the ſuſpicion : Yet could not all 
* theſe circumſtances, joined to many others, entirely re- 
move the imputation. It is no wonder, that faction is 
fo productive of vices of all kinds: For, beſides that it 


e 


m. inflames all the paſſions, it tends much to remove thoſe 
ne great reſtraints, honour and ſhame; when men find, 
ld that no iniquity can loſe them the applauſe of their own 
hat party, and no innocence ſecur? them inst the calum- 
ſed nies of the oppoſite. 
2 2 Bur tho” there is no reaſon to think, that Eſſex had 
be- been murdered by any orders from court, it muſt be ac- 
om knowleged, that a very unjuſtifable uſe in Ruſſel's trial 
nce was made of that incident. The King's council men- 
de tioned it in their pleadings as a ſtrong proof of the con- 
this ſpiracy; ; and it is ſaid to have had great weight with the 
the jury. It was inſiſted on in Na. trial for the ſame 
It purpoſe. 
ul SOME memorable cauſes, tried about this time, tho' Stite of the 
ries, they have no relation to the Rye-houſe conſpiracy, ſhow nation. 
lves the temper of the bench and the juries. Oates was con- 
lent victed of having called the Duke a popiſh traitor; was 
fined to the amount of one hundred thouſand pounds; and 
em! was condemned to priſon till he ſhould make payment. 
the A like illegal ſentence was paſſed upon Dutton-Colt for 
quelt a like offence. Sir Samuel Barnardiſton was fined ten 


tuo n pounds; becauſe, i in ſome private letters, which 
arted O 2 had. | 
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RA p. had been intercepted, he had reflected on the govern- 


LXIX. 


ment. This gentleman was obnoxious, becauſe he had 
been foreman of that jury, which rejected the bill againſt 


Sbafteſbury. A pretence was therefore fallen upon ſor 
puniſhing him; 3 tho”. fuch A precedent may juſtly be 


eſteemed a very unuſual act of feverity, and ſufficient to 


deſtroy all confidence in priyate friendſhip ag: corre 


ſpondence. 
THERE is another remarkable trial, which ſhows the 


diſpoſition of the courts of judicature, and which, tho 


| it paſſed in the enſuing year, it may not be improper to 


relate here. One Roſewel, a prefbyterian preacher, was 
accuſed by three women of having | fpoke treaſonable 
words in a ſermon. They ſwore to two or three peri- 


o ds, and agreed ſo exactly together, that there was not 


the ſmalleſt variation in their depoſitions. Roſewel on 
the other hand made a very good defence. He proved, 


that the witneſſes were lewd and infamous perſons. He 


proved, that, even during Cromwel's uſurpation, he 
had always been loyal; that he prayed conſtantly for 


the King in his family; and that in his ſermons he 


often inculcated the obligations of loyalty. And as to 
the ſermon, of which he was accuſed, ſeveral witneſſes, 
who heard it, and ſome who wrote it in ſhort hand, de- 


- poſed that he had uſed no ſuch expreſſions as thoſe ob- 


jected to. him, He offered his own notes as a farther 
proof. The women could not ſhew by any circum- 


_ ſtance or witneſſes, that they were at his meeting. And 


the expreſſions, which they ſwore againſt him, were ſo 
oke hat no man in his fenſes could be ſuppoſed to 
employ them before a mixt audience. It was alſo urged, 

chat it was next to impoſſible ſor three women to re- 
member ſo long a period upon one ſingle hearing, and 
to remember it ſo exactly, as to agree to a tittle in thei 


depoſitions with regard to it. The priſoner offered fo 


put the whole upon this iſſue: He would pronounce, 
with 
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with his uſual tone of voice, a period as long as that 
which they had ſworn to; and then let them try to re- 
peat it, if they could. What was more unaccountable, 
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they had forgot even the text of his ſermon; nor did 


they remember any ſingle paſſage, but the words, which 


they depoſed to. After fo ſtrong a defence, the ſollici- 
tor general thought not proper to make any reply: Even 
Jefferies went no farther than ſome general declamations 
againſt conventicles and Preſbyterians: Yet ſo violent 
were party-prejudices, that the jury gave a verdict againſt 
the priſoner ; which however appeared fo palpably un- 
Juſt, that it never was executed. 

Tur duke of Monmouth had ibſcoaded: on the firſt 


diſcovery of the conſpiracy ; and the Court could get no 


intelligence of him. At laſt, 'Hallifax, who began to 
apprehend the too great prevalence of the royal party, and 
who thought, that Monmouth's intereſt would prove the 
beſt counterballance to the Duke's, diſcovered his retreat, 
and prevailed with him to write two letters to the King, 
full of the tendereſt and moſt ſubmiſſive expreſſions. 
The King's fondneſs was. revived; and he permitted 
Monmouth to come to court. He even endeavoured to 
mediate a reconciliation between his fon and his brother ; 
and having promiſed Monmouth, that his teſtimony 
ſhould never be employed againſt any of his friends, he 
engaged him to give a full account of the plot. But, in 
order to put the country party to filence, he called next 
day an extraordinary council; and informed them, that 
Monmouth had ſhowed great penitence for the ſhare, 
. which he had had in the late conſpiracy, and had ex- 
preſſed his reſolutions never more to engage in ſuch cri- 
minal enterprizes He went ſo far as to give orders, that 
a paragraph to the like purpoſe ſhould be inſerted in the 
Gazette. Monmouth kept ſilence till he had obtained 
his pardon in form: But finding, that, by taking this 
| ſtep, he was entirely diſgraced with his party, and that, 

| O 3 even 
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\ CHA p. even tho' he ſhould not be produced in court as an evi- 
| D dence, his teſtimony, being ſo publickly known, might 
| 2633, have weight with juries on any future trial, he reſolved 
at all hazards to retrieve his honour, © His emiſſaries, 
therefore, received orders to deny, that he had ever made 
any ſuch confeſſion as that aſcribed to him; and the party 
cried aloud, that the whole was a fiction of the Court. 
The King, provoked at this conduct, baniſhed Mon- 
mouth his preſence, and afterwards ordered him to de- 
part the kingdom. | | 
Tux court were well aware, that 10 88 in 
England had held a correſpondence with thoſe in Scot- 


and learning, with two gentlemen of the name of Camp- 
| bel, had come to London, under pretence of negociating 
5 the ſettlement of the Scots Preſbyterians in Carolina, 
3 but really with a view to concert meaſures with the Eng- 
liſh , confpirators. Baillie was ſent priſoner to Edin- 
1 burgh; and as no evidence appeared againſt him, the 
council required him to ſwear, that he would anſwer all 
. . queſtions, which ſhould be propounded to him. Baillie 
refuſed to ſubmit to ſo iniquitious a condition; and a 
fine of ſix thouſand pounds was impoſed upon him. At 
laſt, two perſons, Spence and Carſtares, being put to 
the torture, gave evidence which involved the earl of 
Tarras and ſome others, who, in order to ſave them- 


4 W 
and _ - 
- 


He was brought to trial; and being in fo languiſhing a 
condition from the cruel treatment, which he had' met 
with in priſon, that it was feared he would not ſurvive 
that night, he was ordered to be executed the very 1 
ternoon, on which he. received ſentence. 
Tux ſeverities, exerciſed during this part of the pre- 
ſent reign, were much contrary to the uſual tenor of the 
King's conduct; and tho thoſe who ſtudied his cha- 


racter more narrowly, have pronounced, that towards 


3 IS great 


land; and that Baillie of Jerviſwood, a man of merit 


ſelves from attainder, were reduced to accuſe Baillie. 
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great offences he was rigid and inexorable, the nation iz 


were more inclined to aſcribe every unjuſt or hard me- 


ſure to the prevalence of the Duke's councils, into whoſe 
hands the King had, from indolence, not from any opi- 
nion of his brother's ſuperior capacity, reſigned the reins 
of government. The Crown indeed gained great advan- 
tages from the detection of the conſpiracy, and loſt none 
by the rigorous execution of the conſpirators : The hor- 
ror entertained againſt the aſſaſſination- plot, which was 
commonly confounded with the defign of an inſurrec- 
tion, rendered the whole party unpopular, and recon- 
ciled the nation to the meaſures of the court. The 
moſt loyal addreſſes came from all parts of the kingdom; 
and the doctrine of ſubmiſſion to the civil magiſtrates, 
and even of an unlimited paflive obedience, became the 
reigning principle of the times. The univerſity of Ox- 
ford paſſed a ſolemn decree, condemning ſome doctrines, 
which they [denominated republican, but which indeed 
are, moſt of them, the only tenets, on which liberty 
and a limited conſtitution can be founded. The faction 
of the excluſioniſts, lately ſo numerous, powerful, and 


zealous, were at the King's feet; and were as wuch 


fallen in their ſpirit as in their credit with the nation. 
Nothing, which had the leaſt appearance of oppoſition 
to the Court, could be hearkened to by the public. 


Tax King endeavoured to encreaſe his preſent popu- 


larity by every art; and knowing, that the ſuſpicion of 
popery was of all others the moſt dangerous, he judged 
it proper to marry his niece, the Lady Anne, to Prince 
George, brother to the King of Denmark. All the 
credit, however, and perſuaſion' of Hallifax, could not 
engage him to call a Parliament, or truſt the nation with 
the election of a new repreſentative. Tho” his revenues 
were extremely burthened, he choſe rather to ſtruggle 


with the preſent difficulties, than try an experiment, 
WEE which, 


\ 
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A * which; by raiſing afreſh ſo many diſcontented humours, 

names might prove dangerous to his repoſe, The Duke like. 

1564. .wale: zealouſly obſtructed. this propoſal, and even en- 

gaged the King in meaſures, which could have no other 

tendency; than to render any accommodation with a Par- 

liament- altogether impracticable. Williams, who had 

been ſpeaker during the two laſt Parliaments, was pro- 

ſecuted for warrants, iſſued by him, in obedience to or- 

ders of the Houſe: A breach of privilege, which it 

ſeemed not likely, any future Houſe of Commons would 

leave unpuniſhed. Danby and the popiſh lords, who 

had ſo long been confined to the Lower, and who faw 

no proſpect of a trial in Parliament, were admitted to 

bail: A meaſure very juſt in itſelf, but deemed a great en- 

croachment on the privileges of that aſſembly. The 

Duke; contrary to law, was reſtored to the office of 

bigh admiral, without taking the teſt. | 

Hang the leaſt grain of jealouſy or L 

mixed in the King's character; had he been actuated by 

that concern for his people's or even for his own ho- 

NOT, Which his high ſtation demanded, he would have 
hazarded many domeſtic inconveniencies rather than 

allow) France to domineer;in ſo, haughty a manner a 

IM Mg that Which at preſent ſhe. aſſumed in every negotiation. 

decza fai. I he peacg of Nimeguen, impoſed by the Dutch on their 

0 unwilling .; all; lies, .had 6isjointed the whole confederacy; 

and all the powers, engaged in it, had diſbanded their 

: ſupernumerary troops, which they found ſuch difficulty 

to ſubſiſt. Lewis alone ſtill maintained a very powerful 

army, and by his preparations rendered himſelf every day 

mere formi, lable, He now acted as if he were the ſole 

overeign in Europe, and as if all other Princes were 

„Pon te become his vaſſals, Courts or chambers were 

Krecleg in Metz and Briſac, for re- uniting ſuch territo- 

eu a ever. been members, of any part of his new 

They 6 made inquiry into titles buried in the 


1 congueſts WY” ci i 
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moſt remote antiquity. They cited the neighbouring 
Princes to appear before them, and iſſued decrees, ex- 
pelling them from the conteſted territories. The im- 
portant town of Straſbourg, an antient and a free ſtate, 
was ſeized by Lewis: Aloſt was demanded of the Spa- 
niards, on a moſt frivolous, and even ridiculous pre- 
tence; and upon their refuſal to yield it, Luxembourg 
was blockaded, and ſoon after taken, Genoa had been 


bombarded, becauſe the Genoeſe had ſtipulated to build 


ſome gallies for the Spaniards ; and in order to avoid a 
more ſevere fate, that republic was obliged to yield to 
the moſt mortifying conditions. The empire was in- 
ſulted in its head and principal members; and uſed no 
other expedient for redreſs, but impotent complaines and 
remonſtrances. 

SPAIN was ſo enraged at the inſolent treatment which 
ſhe met with, that, without conſidering her preſent weak 
condition, ſhe declared war againſt her haughty enemy: 
dhe hoped, that the other powers of Europe, ſenſible of 
the common danger, would fly to her aſſiſtance. The 


prince of Orange, whoſe ruling paſſions were the love of 


war and animoſity againſt France, ſeconded every where 
the applications of the Spaniards, In the year 1687, he 
even made a journey to England, in order to engage the 
King into cloſer meaſures with the confederates. He 
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alſo propoſed to the States to make an augmentation of 
their forces; but ſeveral of the provinces, and even the 


town. of Amſterdam, had been gained by the French, 
and the propoſal was rejected. The Prince's enemies 


derived the moſt plauſible reaſons of their oppoſition from 


the ſituation of England, and the known and dyowed at- 
tachments of the Engliſh Monarch. 

No ſooner had Charles diſmiſſed his Parliaments, and 
embraced the reſolution of governing by prerogative 
alone, than he dropped his new alliance with Spain, and 


a to his former dangerous connexions with Lewis. 


That 
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That * even — to make him arbiter of his 
differences with Spain; and this latter power, ſenſible 


of Charles's partiality, had refuſed to ſubmit to ſuch a 


diſadvantageous propoſal. Whether any money was 


now remitted to England, we do not certainly know: 
But we may fairly preſume, that the King's neceſſities 


were in ſome degree relieved: by France. And tho 
Charles had reaſon to apprehend the utmoſt danger from 
the great, and {till encreaſing, naval power of that king- 


dom, joined to the weak condition of the Engliſh fleet, 


no enen was able to Se e from his been 
lethargy. 94.5% 2847505 


Ir is here we are to Fl the ke of the higheſt ex- 


altation, which the power of Lewis or that of any Eu- 
ropean Prince, ſince the age of Charlemagne, had ever 


attained. The only Monarch, capable of oppoſing his 


progreſs, was entirely engaged in his intereſts; and the 
Turks, invited by the malecontents of Hungary, were 


preparing to invade the Emperor, and to diſable that 


Prince from making head againſt the progreſs of the 


French power. Lewis may even be accuſed of overſight; 


in not making ſufficient advantage of fuch favourable op- 
portunities, which he was neyer afterwards able to re-. 
call. But that Monarch, tho' more governed by mo- 


tives of ambition than by thoſe of juſtice or moderation, 


was ſtill more actuated by the ſuggeſtions of vanitys 
He contented himſelf. with inſulting and domineering 
over all the Princes and free States of Europe; and he 
thereby proyoked their reſentment, without ſubduing 


their power. 


was treated with the higheſt politeneſs; all the neigh- 


bouring Potentates had ſucceſſively felt the effects of his 


haughty imperious diſpoſition. And by indulging his 
poets,, orators, and courtiers in their flatteries, and in 
their prognoſtications of univerſal empire, he conveyed 


22 T faſter, 


While every one, who approached; his 
perſon, and behaved with ſubmiſſion to his authority, 
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aſter, than by the proſpect of his power alone, the aps 
prehenſion of N conqueſt and ape! = noe 0 


Tux French greatneſs never, during his whole reign, 


inſpired Charles with any apprehenſions; and Clifford, 
tis ſaid, one of his moſt favoured miniſters, went ſo fat 


25 to affirm, that it were better for the King to be Vice- 
toy under a great and generous Monarch, than a ſlave to 
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1684. 
| 1685, | 


fve hundred of his own inſolent ſubjects. The ambi- 


tion therefore and uncontrouled power of Lewis were 
no diminution of Charles's happineſs; and in other re- 
ſpects his condition ſeemed at preſent more eligible than 
it had ever been ſince his reſtoration. A mighty faction, 
which had ſhook his throne, and menaced his family, 
was totally ſubdued, and by their precipitant indifcretion 
had expoſed themſelves both to the rigour of the laws 


and to public hatred. He had recovered his former po- 


pularity in the nation; and what probably pleaſed him 


more than having a compliant Parliament, he was ena- 


bied to govern altogether without one. But it is cer- 
tain, that the King, amidſt all theſe promiſing cireum- 
ſtances, was not happy nor ſatisfied. Whether he found 
himſelf expoſed” to difficultics for want of money, or 
dreaded a recoil of the popular humour from the preſent 


arbitrary meaſures, is uncertain. Perhaps the violent; 


mn temper of the Duke, by puſhing him upon 
dangerous attempts, gave him apprehenſion and uneaſi- 


neſs. © He vras overheard to ſay one day, in oppoſing ſome 


of the Duke's haſty councils, „Brother, Lam too old | 


to go again to my travels: Vou may, if you chooſe 
it.“ Whatever was the cauſe of the King's diſſatiſ- 
ſadion, it feems very probable, that he was meditating 
ſome change of meaſures, and had formed a new plan of 
adminiſtration. He was determined, tis thought, to 


ſend the Duke to Scotland, to recall Monmonth, to 


ſummon a Parliament, to diſmiſs all his unpopular mi- 
niſters, 
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That Prince had even end to make him arbiter of his 
differences with Spain; and this latter power, ſenſible 


of Charles's partiality, had refuſed to ſubmit to ſuch 2 


diſadvantageous propoſal. Whether any money was 


now remitted to England, we do not certainly know: 
But we may fairly preſume, that the King's neceſſities 


were in ſome degree relieved by France. And tho 
Charles had reaſon to apprehend the utmoſt danger from 


the great, and {till encreaſing, naval power of that king- 
dom, joined to the weak condition of the Engliſh fleet, 


no eee was. 1 to eee from a an 


IX is wa we are to for the robe ch the - higheſt ex- 


wiesen which the power of Lewis or that of any Eu- 
ropean Prince, ſince the age of Charlemagne, had ever 


attained. The only Monarch, capable of oppoſing his 


progreſs, was entirely engaged in his intereſts; and the 
Furks, invited by the malecontents of Hungary, were 


preparing to invade the Emperor, and to diſable that 


Prince from making head againſt the progreſs of the 


French power. Lewis may even be accuſed of overſight, 


in not mak ing ſufficient advantage of fuch favourable op- 
portunities, which he was neyer aſterwards able to re- 
call. But that Monarch, tho' more governed by mo- 


tives of. ambition than by thoſe of juſtice or moderation, 


Was ſtill more actuated by the ſuggeſtions of  vanitys 
He contented himſelf. with inſulting and domineering 
over all the Princes and free States of Europe; and he 


thereby provoked. their reſentment, without ſubduing 
their power. While every one, who approached. his 
perſon, and behayed with ſubmiſſion to his authority, 


was treated with the higheſt politeneſs; all the neigh- 


bouring Potentates had ſueceſſively felt the effects of his 


haughty imperious diſpoſition. And by indulging his 
poets, orators, and courtiers in their flatteries, and in 
their prognoſtications of Aniverftl empire, he conveyed 


22 1 faſter, 
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inſpired Charles with any apprehenſions; and Clifford, 
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tis aid, one of his moſt favoured miniſters, went ſo . 


28 to affirm, that it were better for the King to be Vice- 
roy under a great and generous Monarch, than a ſlave to 


five hundred of his own inſolent ſubjects. The ambi- 


tion therefore and uncontrouled power of Lewis were 
no diminution of Charles's happineſs; and in other re- 
ſpects his condition ſeemed at preſent more eligible than 
it had ever been ſince his reſtoration. A mighty faction, 
which had ſhook his throne, and menaced his family, 
was totally ſubdued, and by their precipitant indiſeretion 
had expoſed themſelves both to the rigour of the laws 
and to public hatred.” He had recovered his former po- 
pularity in the nation; and what probably pleaſed him 


more than having a compliant Parliament, he was ena- 


bied to govern altogether without one. But it is cer- 
tain, that the King, amidſt all theſe promiſing cireum- 
ſtances, was not happy nor ſatisfied. ' Whether he found 
himſelf expoſed” to difficultics for want of money, or 
dreaded a recoil of the popular humour from the preſent 
arbitrary meaſures, is uncertain. Perhaps the violent, 
imprudent temper of the Duke, by puſhing him upon 
dangerous attempts, gave him apprehenſion and uneaſi- 
neſs, He vas*overheard to ſay one day, in oppoſing ſome 


of the Duke's haſty countils, „Brother, Lam too old 


* to go again to my travels: Vou may, if you chooſe 
it.“? Whatever was the cauſe of the King's diffatiſ- 
ation, it ſeems very probable, that he was meditating 
ſome change of meaſures, and had formed a new plan of 
adminiſtration. He was determined, 'tis thought, to 


ſend the Duke to Scotland, to recall Monmonth, to 


ſummon a Parliament, to diſmiſs all his unpopular mi- 
ke niſters, 


ifs and cha- 
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King's ſick- 
neſs and 
death, 
Gth of Fe- 
bruary. 


niſters, and to throw himſelf entirely on the good wit 


and ffection of his ſubjects. Amidſt theſe truly wig 
and virtuous deſigns, he was ſeized With a ſudden ft, 


which reſembled an apoplexy ; and tho* he was reco- 


vered from it by bleeding, he languiſhed only for a few day, 
and then expired, in the fifty-fifth year of his age, and 
twenty-fifth of his reign. He was ſo happy in a good 


conſtitution of body, and had ever been fo remarkably 


careful of his health, that his death ſtruck as great 4 
ſurprize into his ſubjects, as if he had been in the floyer 


ol his youth. And their inexpreſſible concern for him, owing 
to their affection for his perſon, as well as the dread of his 
ſucceſſor, very naturally, when joined to the critical 
time of his death, begot the ſuſpicion of poiſon,” Al 


circumſtances however conſidered, this ſuſpicion mul 


be allowed to vaniſh ; like many others, of which al 


'  hiffories are full. 


Dvurins the few days of the King's illneſs, "OY 
men of the church of England attended him ; but he 


| diſcovered a total indifference towards their devotion 


and exhortations. Catholic .prieſts were brought, and 
he received the ſacrament from them, accompanied with 


all the other rites of the Romiſh church. Two papers 


racter. 


were found in his cloſet; wrote with his own hand, and 
containing arguments in favour of that communion. 
The Duke had the imprudence immediately to publiſh 
theſe papers; and thereby both confirmed all the re- 
proaches of thoſe who had been the greateſt enemies to 
his brother's meaſures, and afforded to the whole worlda 


ſpecimen of his own bigotry. 


Ir we ſurvey the character of Charles the 28540 in the 
different lights, which it will admit of, it will appeat 
very various, and give riſe to different and even oppoſite 
fentiments. When conſidered as a companion, he ap- 
pears the moſt amiable and engaging of men; and in- 
deed, in this view, his deportment muſt be allowed al- 
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His propenſity to ſatyre was ſo checked with diſcretion, 
that his friends never dreaded their becoming the object 
of it; His wit, to uſe the expreſũon of one, Who knew 
bim well, and who was himſelf an exquiſite judge, 
could not be ſaid ſo, much to be very refined or elevated, 
qualities apt to beget jealouſy and apprehenſion in com- 
pany, as to be a plain, gaining, well-bred, recommend- 
ing kind of wit. And tho' perhaps he talked more 


ſo pleaſed with the affable, communicative deportment 
of the Monarch, that they always went away contented: 
both with him and with themſelves. This indeed is the 
moſt ſhining. part of the King's character; and he feems 
to have been ſenſible of it : For he was fond of dropping 
the formality of ſtate, and of relapſing , en 
into the companion. 

Ix the duties of private life, his conduct, tho” not 
free from exception, was, in the main, laudable. He 
vas an eaſy generous lover, a civil obliging huſband, a 
friendly. brother, an indulgent father, and a good natured 


maſter *, The voluntary friendſhips, however, which 


this Prince contracted, nay, even his ſenſe of gratitude, 
were feeble ; and he never attached himfelf to any of 
his miniſters or courtiers with a very ſincere affection. 
He believed them to have no other motive for | ſerving. 
him but ſelf-intereſt, and he was ſtill: ready, in his turn, 
o facrifice them to preſent eaſe or convenience. 


Wrra a detail of his private character we muſt ſet 


bounds to our panegyrie on Charles. The other parts 
of his conduct may admit! of ſome apology, but can 


feſerve ſmall applauſe;” He was indeed ſo much fitted 


for private life, preferably to public, that he even "pol- 
led order, frugality, ceconomy in the former: Was 


koluſe, thoughtleſs, negligent” in the latter. When 


u Marqueſs ef Halliſax. x Duke of Buckingham. 


we 
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unexceptionable. His love of raillery was ſo © H A 
tempered with good breeding, that it was never offenfive: Co 


than ſtrict rules of behaviour might permit, men were 
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len ien an a sagn his character, tho nr 
altogether void of virtues, was in the main dangeroy 
to his people, and diſhonourable to himſelf.  Negligent 


of the |. intereſts of the nation, careleſs of its gloy, 


treaſure, ſparing only of its blood; he expoſed it by hi 
meaſures, tho he appeared ever but in ſport, to the dan. 


ignominy of a foreign conqueſt. | Vet may all theſe enor- 


mities, if fairly and candidly examined, be imputed, i 
a great meaſure; to the indolence of his temper ; a fault 


which, however unfortunate in a Monarch, it is im- 


= for us to regard with great ſeverity. | 
IT has been remarked of this King, Wat he never 


_ faid a fooliſh thing, nor ever did a wiſe one: A cenſure, 
which, tho' too far carried, ſeems to have ſome founds- 
tion in his character and deportment. 


Ix we reflect on the appetite for power, inherent in 
human nature, and add to it, the King's education in 
foreign countries, and among the Cavaliers, a party which 


would naturally exaggerate the late uſurpations of po- 
poular aſſemblies upon the rights of Monarchy; it is not 
ſurpriaing, that civil liberty ſhould not find in him a 


very zealous patron. Harraſſed with domeſtic faction, 
weary of calumnies and complaints, oppreſſed with debts, 


ſtraitened in his revenue, he ſought, tho? with feeble 


efforts, for a form of government, more ſimple in it 
ſtructure and more eaſy in its management. But his 
attachment to France, after all the pains, which we have 


taken, by enquiry and conjecture, to fathom? it, contains 


ſtill ſomething, it muſt be confeſſed, myſterious and in- 
explicable. The hopes of rendering himſelf. abſolute 
by Lewis's aſſiſtance ſeem ſo chimerical, that they could 
ſcarce be retained with ſuch obſtinacy by a. Prince of 
Charles's penetration: And as to pecuniary ſubſidies, 
he ſurely ſpent much greater ſums in one ſeaſon, during 


the ſecond Dutch war, than were remitted from France 
du- 
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during the courſe of his whole reign. I am apt REY © 2 P, | 
LXIX. 
fore to imagine, that Charles was in this particular 


ided Ehiefly by ag 9 and by eſſio . in 
ert of the F rench nition. He con 9 peo- 
ple as gay, ſprightly, polite, elegant, courteous, devoted 
to their Prince, and attached to the catholic faith; and for 
theſe reaſons he condially loved them. The oppoſite 
character of the Dutch, had rendered them the objects 


of his averſion; and even the uncourtly humours of the 


Engliſh made him very indifferent towards them. Men's 
notions of intereſt are much warped by their affections; 5 
and it is not altogether without example, that a man 
may be guided by national prejudices, who Ras ever been 
ine biaſſed by private and perſonal friendſii p. 

Tux character of- this Printe has been very elaborately 
drawn by twyo great maſters, perfectly well acquainted 
with him, the duke of Buckingham and the. marqueſs of 
Hallifax ; not to mention ſeveral elegant ſtrokes given by 
Sir William Temple. Dr. Welwood Vikewiſe and bi- 
ſhop Burnet have employed their pencil on the ſame ſub- 


jet: But the former is ſomewhat partial in his favour ; 


a5 the latter is by far too harſh and malignant. Inſtead 
of finding an exact parallel between Charles the Second 
and the Emperor Tiberius, as that prelate pretends, it 


would be more juſt to remark a full conttaſt and oppo- 


ſition: The Emperor ſeems as much to have ſurpaſied 


the King in abilities, as, he falls/ſhort- of him in virtue. 
Provident, wiſe, active, jealous, malignant, dark, ſul- 


len, unſociable, reſerved, cruel, unrelenting, unfor- 


giving ; theſe are the lights, under which the Roman 
tyrant has been tranſmitted to us.. And the only cir- 
cumſtance, in which, it can juſtly be pretended, he was 
ſimilar to Charles, is his love of women; a paſſion, 
which is too general to form any ſtriking reſemblance, 
antl which that deteſtable and detcited monſter ſhared alſo 
with nn appetites. 
JAMES 
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168 5. 
King's firſt 


Y "privy" cn eke, after ſome praiſes befto 
ech on” the memory of -þ s* predecefior,” he" wil 


government, both in church and ſtate. Tho he hac 
been reported, he ſaid, to have imbibed very arbitrary 
principlesg he-knew that "the laws of England were ſuf⸗ 
fieient to make Him as great. a Monarch as Be Could Wild; 
and he was determined never to depart from them. And 
as he had heretofore ventured his life in defence of the 
2 f „n 7 nation, 


PE Firlt ack of Father's weight was to aflemble the 


profeſſions of his reſolution to 1 The eſtabliffied 
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hition, ke would ſtill go as far as any man in maintain- 
ing all its juſt rights and libetties. 

ls diſcourſe-was received with So applauſe, not 
only by the council, but by the whoſe nation, The 
King univerſally paſſed for a man of great ſincerity*and 
great honour ; and as the current of favour ran at that 
time for the Court, men believed, that his, intentions were 
conformable to his expreflions. ** We have now,” it 
was faid, © the word. of a King; and a word nevet yet 
« broken,” er 
duty, nay; of the molt ſervile adulation. Every one 
altened to pay court to the new Monarch /: And James 
had reaſon to think, that, notwithſtanding the violent 
throne in Europe was better eſtabliſhed. chan that of 
England. 2815 undd. * — SLED 
Fa King, however, in. dhe firſt exerciſe of his av- 
thority, ſhewed, that either he was not ſincere in his 


* 


profeſſions of attachment to the laws, or that he had en- 


tertained fo lofty an idea of his own legal power, that 


even his utmoſt fincerity would tend very little to ſecure 


the Iibertdsd 6f tba pete, Al We ente be 


uring the late King's liße, and conſequently cha grant 
was now expired; nor had the ſucceſſor any right. to 
levy theſe branches of revenue But James iſſued a 
proclamation, otdering the cuſtoms and exciſe to bo. paid 
i before ; and this exertion of power he would not deign 


to qualify by the leaſt act or even appearance of 
ſeenſion. It was propoſed to him, that, in order to 


The kers addtefs was eftecmed ſorbewp bat ſingular. It was con- 
an in theſe terme. „We are come to teftify our ſorrow for the death 
2 of our good friend Charles, and. our Joy far thy being made aur gover- 

hour. We are told thou art not of the perſwaſion of the chürch of 
© England, no more than we: Wherefore we hope thou wilt grant us 
" the ſame liberty, which thou alloweſt thyſclf, Which doifig, we with 
© thee all manner of happineſs,” 323 1.4 e 9. 1 

Nor. VIII. | pre- 


E part of the exgiſe had been voted by Farhament 
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es came from all quarters, full of - 
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government, both in church and ſtate. Tho' he had 
been reported, he ſaid, tor have imbibed very arbittat 
principles; he knew that xhe laws of England were ſuf⸗ 
ficient to make him as gteat 4 Monarch as He could with; 
and he was determined never to depart from them. And 
as he had heretofore ventured his life in defence of -the 
8 nation, 
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hation, he would Kill go as far as any man in maintain- CHAP. 

all its juſt rights and libetties. | held 

HIS diſcourſe-was received with great applauſe, not 685; 
only by the council, but by the whoſe l The 
King univerſally paſſed for a man of great ſincerity*and 
great honour ; and as the current of favour ran at that 
time for the Court, men beheved, that his intentions were 
0 by mm ber «We Lr now, it 
was laid, the word of a 3 and a word never yet 
« broken,” Addreſſes 8 all quarters, full of 
17 nay; of the moſt ſervile adulation. Every one 
ned te pay court tothe new Monarch's | And James 
had reaſon to think, that, notwithſtanding the violent 
efforts made by. ſo potent a party for his excluſion, no 
throne in Europe was better eſtabliſhed than that of 
En gland. an! - amen. AK. M WW 
Tus King howerel, in, the firſt exerciſe of his au- 
thority, ſhewed, that eit r. be was not Inoere in his 
profeſſions of attachment to 1 5 laws, or that he had en- 
tertained ſo lofty an idea of his own legal power, that 
een his utmoôſt ſincerity would tend very little to eure 
the liberties of the; pecple. All che df woe pts" che 
(uy pact of the e bad deen voted by Patliament 
ring the late King's life, and conſequently the. grant 
was now expired; nor had the ſucceſſor any right. to 
levy theſe branches % revenue But James iſſued a 


proclamation, otdering the cuſtoms and exciſe . 


a before; and this exertion of power he would not d 
to qualify by the leaſt act ot even appearance of 
ſeenfion. , 1. was propoſed to him, that, in a. to 


7 The Quakers addreſs ble widewtit fngular, It was con- 
aer I theſe terms. We are come to teſtify our ſorrow for the death 
5 of nan gn Charles, and our joy for thy being made our gover- 

nour. We are told thou art not of the perſwaſion of the church of 
2 England, no more than we: Wherefore we hope thou wilt grant us 
| the ſame liberty, which thou alloweſt thyſclf. nen we with 
dee all manner of happincſs,” Ya Nora by 

Nob, VIII. * . 
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ie WAP, prevent the ill effects of any intermiſfion in levying theft 
N 7 duties,” entries ſhould be made, and bonds for thè ſums 
1685. taken of the merchants: But the payment be ſuſpended 
till tlie Parliament ſhould give Authority to teceiv& t. 
This precaution was recommended as an expreſſion of 
| i to that aſſembly, or rather to the laws: But 
for that very Treaſon» probably, it was rejected by the 
King, who: thought, that the Commons would thetic: 
be invited to afſutie more authority, and e o 
-the whole Tevenue, and conſequently” the whole power 
na the . as dependant on theif good WiII and 
pleaſure. t „ein Safe 16 HARRY Stroh 
TRE Ris in sleeps and with all the 
enſigns of bis dignity, t6! miſs, an illegal metting x 
And by chis imprudence he diſplayed at once bis ldi 
trary diſpoſition, and the bigotry of his (principles: 
Theſe to great characteriſties of his reign and baue of 
| His admimiſtration. He even ſent Caryl, 4s is agent to 
Romeß te make ſubmiſſions to tie Pope, and to pave 
the way for a ſolemn readmiſſion of England into the 
bot e che catholic church, The Pope, Innocent the 
Ich, very pridently adviſed" the King not to be too 
precipitant in his meaſufes, nor raſhly àttempt what re- 
peated rk ore might convince him was äàbſolutel) 
imprackicable. The Spaniſh” ambaſſador, Ronquillo, 
deeming che tranquillity of England very requiſite for the 
ſupport of Spain, uſed the freedom to make like remon- 
ſtrances. He obſerved how buſy the prieſts appeared at 
Fe and adviſed the King not to aſſent with too great 
farility to their dangerous councils. 18 it not the 
e cuſtom of Spain,“ F rephidl James, ſor the King to 
4 conſult with his confeſſor?ꝰ Ves, faid the àmbaſ- 
ſador, * and tis for that very” reaſon ou affairs ſucctei 
C 
"01 Janes gave Hopes on his acteffon, thnt*ile v 


Hold the” ballance of power möre Readily/ than His pre 
N / deceſſor; 


— — — — — 
— — — — — — — * 
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- ecefſor 3 and chat France, inſtead of rendering Eng- © HAF. 
land ſubſervient to her ambitious projecta, would: now — 
meet with! ſtrong oppoſition from that Kingdom. Be- 1683. 
| ſides applying himſelf to buſineſs with great induſtry, he 
ſeemed jealous of national honour, and expreſſed great 
care, that nd more reſpect ſhould be payed the French 
ambaſſador than his on received at Paris. But theſe 
appearances were not ſufficiently ſupported; and he found 
dimſelf by degrees under, the neceſſity of falling into an 
union, at leaſt of preſerying peace, with that great Mo- 
narch, who, by his power as well as his zeal, ſeemed 
alone capable of aſſiſting him, in the projects formed for 
promoting the catholie religion in England. 
Norwirnsr axmo the King's prejadiees, all the 
chief ofſices of the Cron continued ſtill in che: hands of 
Proteſtants, Rocheſter Was lord high treaſurer; his bro- 
ther Clarendon lord chamberlain; Godolphin chamher- | 
lain to the Queen ; Sunderland ſecretary ef ſtate; Hal- 
lifax preſident of the council. This nobleman had ſtuod 
; in oppoſitiqn to the King during the laſt years of Charles's 
; reign 3 and when he attempted, on the acgeſſion, to 
make ſome apology for his late meaſurgs, James very 


gonteely told him, that he would forget eyery thing that 
0 was paſt, except his behaviour during the excluſion bill. | 
4 In other -reſpe&s, however, the King appeared not of | 


E ſo forgiving, a temper. When the principaLexcluſioniſts 
came to pay their reſpects to their new Sovereign, they 
1 either were not admitted, or were received very coldly, 
ſometimes even with frowns. This conduct might _ 
ho the character, which the King ſo much affected, of ſigę 

1 rity ; But by ſhowing, that a King of England could 
if. teſent.. the; quarrels of a duke of Vorke, he gave his 
ed people nochigh idea either of his lenity or magnanimity. 
Ov all occaſions, the King was very free in declar- 


uld ing, that men muſt now look for a more active and more 
re- Volt government, and that he would retain no mi- 
1010 P 2 niſters; 
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ie. N r. - prevent the ill effects of any intermiſflon in levying thet 
duties; entries ſhould be made; and bonds for thd ſum, 
16853. daken of che merchants: But the payment be fuſpended 
till tlie Parliament ſhould give authority to receive lt 
This precaution was recommended as an expreſſion of 
defetrencè to that aſſembly," or rather to the laws: Bu 
for that very treaſon» probably, it was rejected by the 
b King, who: thought, that the Commons would thehice 
be invited to aſſunie more authority, and would'Fearl 
te whole tevenue, and conſequently” the whole pour 
of the Crown, as dependant on ' theit WiIII and 

lea NM ei Saile 16 Ss Se 
Tux King likewiſe went openly; and With all the 
enſigns of” his dignity, to miſs, an iNepal/ meeting 5 
And by chis imprudence he 3 at eee bie 

-rrary! diſpoſition, and che bigotry of his (principles: 
Theſe tio great ned e, um reign and bane of 
hib admihiſtration. He even ſent S his agent w 
Nomeg te make ſubmiſſions to tht Pope, and to pave 
tte waß fer a' folemin” readmiſfon of England into the 
dosen ef che Catholid church, The Pope, Innocent the 
VXIth, very ptudently adviſed the King not to be too 
: - previpitant in His meafufes, "hor raſhly attempt what re 
. pecated experience might convince him was abſoluteh 
imprakricadle. The Spaniſh ambaſſador; Ronqulllo, 
deeming the tranc quillity of England very requiſite for the 
ſupport of Spain, uſed" the freedom to make like remon- 
ſtrances. He obſerved how: buly the prieſts appeared at 
- colft; and adviſed the King not to aſſent with too great 
faellity to their Wager councils. «Ts it not "the 
e cuſtom of Spain,“ ' replied James, “ for the King te 
ie conſult with his confeſſor?ꝰ Ves, ſaid the ambaſ- 
ſador, “ and tis for that very” reaſon bar air ſuccte 
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N AMES' gave hopes dn his acteſſion, Gate would 
Bola tus bellance of power nibre Readily/thidn" His « 
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Keceſſor 3) and chat France, inſtead of rendering Eng- dg. B- 
land ſubſervient to her ambitious project, would: no — 
meet with! ſtrong oppoſition from that Kingdom. Be- 1633. 
ſides applying himſelf to buſineſs with great induſtry, he 
ſeemed jealous of national honour, and expreſſed great 
care, that nd more reſpect ſhould be payed the French q 
ambaſſador than his on receiyed at Paris. But theſe 
were not ſufficiently ſupported; and he found 
imſelf by degrees; under, che neceſſit/ of falling into an 
union, at leaſt of preſerving, peace, with that great Mo- 
narch, who, by his poet, as well as his zeal, ſeemed 
alone capable of aſſiſting him, in the projects formed for 
promoting the cathalie religion in England! 
+ NorwirmsTANDING: the King's prejadiees, all the 
chief offices of the Crown continued ſtill in che: hands of 
Proteſtants, Rocheſter was lord high treaſurer his bro- 
ther Clarendon lord chamberlain; Godolphin chamber- 
hin to the Queen; Sunderland ſecretary of i flats; Hal- 
lifax preſident of the council. This nobleman had ſtaod 
in oppoſitiqn to the King duriog the laſt years of Charles's 
the reign z and When he attempted, ON; the acceſſion, to 
make ſome, apology for his late meaſurgs, James very 
. denteely told him, that he would forget eyery thing that 
ch Mo paſt, except his behaviour during the excluſion; bill. 
flo In other reſpects, however, the, King appeared, not of 
de ſo forgiving, a temper, When the principal exęluſioniſts 
came to pay their reſpects to their new Sovereign, they 
a either were. not admitted, or were received very coldly, 
* ſometimes even with frowns. This conduct might ſuit 
ne dhe character, which the King ſo much affected, of ſigge- 
ge n: But by ſhowing, that a King of England could 
bal. feſent the quarrels of a duke of Yorke,,, be gave his 
ed beople nochigh idea either of his lenity or magnanimity. 
Ow all occaſions, the King was very free in declar- 
Gale ing, that men muſt now look for a more active and more 
pre Wei government, and that he would retain no mi- 
ſor; 0105 P 2 niſters; 
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cn vP. niſters, ho, did not pradtiſe an unreſerved obedienge to 
his commands. We are not indeed to look. for the 
1685, ſprings of, his adminiſtration ſo much! in his council and 

chief officers of ſtate, as in his own temper, and i in the 
character of thoſe perſons, with whom he ſecretly. con- 


ſulted- The Queen had great influence ov him; 2 


till ſhe: arrived. at that high di pnlity., Ihe was much go- 
verned 8 * phe F the le and as theſe 


WII. 


; hore be hs marks of their, ip ile in en 
| and of, the Violence of t their ir, relig ious zeal, 
The King however had another attachment; ; Keeniltigty 


not n e with this d Mes, See, egard to his Gen 


And to his. pr | 9 ee Sedle y, whom he foon 

bs: dies e | Dorc 0 who expetted 

BT Y t govern him im with tl N n "hk which the 

AAR fi Pore on had pe © duting the” former 

= ur the King e Fee btn 
* 1 his prople, was „ that the re; ularity of 


his life . to correſpond to t "the fanAity of His Inten- 
tions; And Ne _v was rites” with, at firſt, 0 e 
1 Mrs. Sed ley from Court: A reſolution i in Which hs had 


not the courage to perſl vere.” l ood agreement between 


< the miltreſs and the confeſlor of F rinces is not commo nly 

. difficult. matter tp compaſs : But in the preſeht caſe 

_ theſe, two potent engines of command were fond very 

- incoinpatible. _ Mrs. Sedley, who, poſſeſſed all the wit 

and ingenuity, of her father, Sir Charles, 7 the 

Ochetts and cheir oouneils the perpetual objects of ber rail- 

\ery;-and; it is not to de doubted, but they, 0 on thek 

part, redoubled their exhortati ions ö with their 1 pa to 
break off ſq grioinal an attachment. 17 
N. Hop zyxR little ; nclination the King, as well as 

Queen and prieſts, might bear t to an Enel en 
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worhah of ſpirit, whoſe conduct had been 1 very popular, | 
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W folute neceſſary, at the beginning of a reign, 
5 * Toy Ely. The 15 agar 6 . 
be the Whigs « or country party had fallen during the 
laſt years of Charles's s reigh, the odium under which they 
laboured on account of the Rye-houſe' confpitaty'; |thefe 
cauſes, made that party meet with little ſucteßb in the 
new elections. The genepa ral reſignation to aͤf the chat- 


ters had made the carporat e extremely dependant; 

4 the, recommendations ns 0 the Court, An little 'af- 
Tit ſted, at.that tin of pecuniary influence, were become 
very prevalent.” go 2 977 "Houle of Evolriiths' therefore 
conſiſted almoſt e entire] 'of 7 Z ealous Tories and chuteh- 
men; and were 'of 0 lin ſtrotigly © byaſled; by 


— 


their affections, to com mply 1 Wich the meaſutes of the 
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Crown, | 02 Ur If 

1 „Tus dite our fe, - w c N es gg tlle Patlia- 

45 . more fete T5 
He rep ate 
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— e Fecht 
ing th the eſtabl 88 987 me tine he told 


"them, f that 7 755 1 Wectel they „old ſettle His 
exvenue, an during | i , 100, as io the dme of his 
"brother. + 1 Fro he, uſe miny men been Hb he, 
$5 to 11 force this ein d, "the bench trädk, 7 the Tup- 
too 15 of the navy,” e neceiſities of e Cin, and 
A 35 Vell -bein of, e ellen ich muſt 
. % not ter to be precarious : But I at Confidefit, that 
nk your, © CR Rant and Ys le? of what is 
6 Pg an Ta of "will Tggeſt Whatever on 
is. 05 micht. ve enfarged wee. There is 
18 in deed gn ane popylat- aigütment, added ner «which 
2 may, be e urge againſt compliance with m demand.: 
Men may think, Wat by Repu mne ff m time to 
{+ time with ſuch, "js as. the *. chin Eng enjent, 


deed, and with great ſolem- 
eh, had male” "Iffors 1 the privy 
1 0 to the le WS, pan of preſerv- 
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... the throne, I muſt plainly tell you, that ſuch an ex 


4 9 and that the beſt way to engage me to meet you often 
—  : Y always to uſe me well.“ 


Ir was eaſy to interpret this language of the King, 


He plainly intimated, that he had reſources. in his pre- 
1 rogative for ſupporting the government, independant of 
their ſupplies and that ſo long as they complied with 
his demands, he would have recourſe to them ; but that 


6 ih» 


pliance with. the Court. go dh 


520 — power was the very baſis of the Engliſh conſtitution, and 
that liberty, which they enjoy a above the ſubjects of other 

1 monarchies, That this jealouſy, tho”, at different, peri- 

das, it may be more or leſs intenſe, can never ſafely be 

| laid afleep, eyen under the beſt and wiſeſt Princes. That 

the charafter of the preſent Soyereign afforded cauſe 


- ciples, which he Jad imbibed; and ſtill more, by rea- 
ſon of his xeligious zeal, 1 Ds it is impoſſible for him 
ever to gratify, without 18 more authority than 
the conſtitution allows him. hat power is to be 


3 watched i in its ver; 7 firſt encroachments ; nor is any thing 


ever gained by t timidity and f ubmiſfion., That every con- 


| ceſſion adds new force to uſurpation; and at the ſame 
time, by diſcovering. the daſtardly diſpoſitions of the 


10 ©) k 58. 
people, inſpires it, with new) courage and enterprize. 


2 Oi as arms were intruſted altogether i in the hands of the 
* Prince, 


0 H AS! 0 ment: But as this is the firſt time I ſpeak to you fam 


? I 1685. e pedjent : would. be very improper to employ wich me, 


any ul 9 85 on their part vous ſet him free from thoſe 


ments a be eel, either for their 1 eg or com. 
Reaſons for IT was, ſaid on the one hand, — jealouſy of royal 


during life. the principle to which the nation was beholden for all 


for the higheſt vigilance, by reaſon of the arbitrary prin- 


AAA: 1 a. Frein . 


Princt no check remained upon him but the 77 7 © CHA * 


condition of his revenue?” a ſecurity therefore 
would be the mioft "egtgious folly to 9 ahn That all 
the other barriers, which, „Jof late years, had been 


erected againſt arbitrary power, would be Youth; Without 


this ca 12 article, to be rather pernicious mg deſtruct- 
ye. That new limitatic ions in the conſtitution ſimulated | 
the Maack 8 inclination to firmoint the labis, and 
required frequent meetings of Parliament, in order to re- 
pair 1 e breaches, which either time or violence may 
have made por pon that Complicated fabric. That recent 
experience. during the Fejgn of the late King, 4 Prince 
who wanted neither 1 5 5 nor moderation, had ſuf- 
ficient] y proved the ſoligith ok all theſe maxims. That 
his Pace, having rat y fixed his fevefiue for life, 
and at the fame time pee the triennial bill, found 
that they themſelves were he longer of TH pabraitce, and 
that liberty, not protected by national aſſemblies, was 

ex] poſed * to every outrage and violation. "Ag" that the 
more openly the Kin made an unreafoflabie demand, 
the more obſſtinately e ou ght it to be refüſed; Huce it is 
evident, that his pur he in mak ing it canlſbt p6ifibly be 


31711 *. oe 8 5 181 1 S 
juſtifiable, . 130, Oman 


& 


ein; wy 1 40 * 5 ' ” 
Ox. the other hand it was, urged, that che Fule of 


watching the veri firſt KL ny wer could 
only have place, where the oppo fition to 4 "might be 
regular, peaceful, and legal, That the” e refuſal of 
the King's preſent demand might ſeem to 00 of this na- 
ture, yet in reality i it ine conſequences, which led 
much farther than at firſt ſight might be apprehended. 

That the King i in his T eech "had plainly intimated, that 
he had reſources in his prerogative, which, in Cafe of 
oppoſition f from Parliament, he thought himf&lf fully in- 
titled to em ploy. That if the Parliament 6perily diſco- 
vered an intention of reducing him to dependance, mat- 


ters muſt preſently be brought | to a criſis at 5 ne the 
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nie Rveiitable to His caufe, which his, moſt nue 
nb could ever haveipromiſed him. That if wi caft 
gur eyes abroad, to the ſtate of affairs on the conti. 
nent to che funziom of Sootland and Ireland; er, what 
js'df more importance, if we conſider che diſpoſition of 


mend Hündt at home; every eircumſtance would cbe 
kur averſe 10 the cauſe pf tiberty;/- Thar che country 


ip; Unting ehe late guign, by /their' Violent, and in 
ines any reſpects uh uſtifable! meaſutes in Parliament, by 


mer „ eee Parliament, had ex poſed 
their priheipſes to publie haxred, and had-exuited extreme 


jealbaſy hr all che Royuliſts and zealous! Thüfchmen, 


Wulle now formed the bulk df the nation! That it would 


not be ddeeptuble 1 cht patty to fee this King wörſe 
treated thaw lis brether in point/ of revenue, bt any at- 
temßts malle to keep the Cron in Uependance; Phat 

they ehouglit Parliaments as liable to abuſe as Monarchy, 
Hud Hefirec not to iſee chings in @ ſituation, where the 


| EKingoicbüld not, if ks found it requiſite, either pto- 


rogueibt diſſolve them. That if the preſent Parliament, 
v making great conëſſions, could gain the King's con- 


_ Aidevivey and engage him th obſerve the promiſes now 


given them, ever thing would by gentle methods ſuc- 
ceed ko their wiſhes; That if, on the contrary, after 
ſuoll inſtaleet of Compliance, he formed any deſign on 
he liberties and religion of the nation; he would in the 
;eyes:oÞcalbmankind render himſelf entirely inexcuſable, 


and the whole people would j join in oppolition to him. 


Phat reſiſtance could ſcarce be attempted twice; and 


There Was therefore tho greater neceſſity of waiting til 


time und incidents had prepared the minds of the nation 
for it. That the King's prejudices in favour of poper], 
the in tha maii pernicious, yet were fo far fortunate, 
- 16hatithey, aundeted the connexion inſeparable. between 
' 4he.najiina}{.religion/ and national liberty. And that if 
e attempts v were afterwards made, the _ 
V whic 


-, ei / 
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which ay as cut preſent the chief ſecurity of. the-Grown, 
woubd-rſiitely. catch. the alarm, and would ſogn- diſpoſe 
the people taaneffectual reſiſtan ee... 


Tuns, laſt feaſons, fOrtified by theiprojudices.8nd af- 


fections dfb party, prevailed, in Parliament wand the 


Commons, beſides thanks for the King's ſpeech, voted 
unanimouſſy, chat they would ſettle on the-preſent King 
during life all the revenuę enjoyed by the late King at 


from this: generoſity by any ſymptoms of diftruſt, they 
alſo: voted tunanimouſly, chat the Houſe entirely relied 
on his; Majeſty's royal'word/and repeated declarations to 


ſupport! the! religion af the church of England: but they 


added, aha that -xeligion-:was dearer to them than their 
lires. Ihe ſpeaker, in preſenting the revenue: bill, took 
care to inform the K ing of the Commons vote with re- 
gard: taxtligion: but cquldi not, by ſo ſignal a proof of 
conſidenoe, extort from him one word, in favoun of that 
religion on which, he tald his Majeſty; they ſet ſo high 
a value. Notwithſtanding the grounds of ſuſpicion, 
which this! ſilence afforded, the Houſe continued in the 
fame liberał di ſpoſition. The King having demanded a 
farther ſupply for the navy and other purpoſes, they re- 

viyed thoſe duties on wines and vinegar, ,awhich;had been 
once enjoyed by the late King; and they added ſome im- 


poſitions on tobacco and/ſngar. This grant amounted 


on n to rer gr thouſand pounds a 
ar. (Ae r "mot + br; | [O, vis 5 NTIW SN Ei. 
Tun Houſe of W a TREEIER no lefs cam - 

pliant. They even went ſome lengths towards breaking 

in pieces all the remains of the popiſſi plot; that once 
formidable engine of bigotry and faction!!! 


ALITTLE before: the meeting of Parliament, Oates 


bad been tried for perjury on two indictments. Ons for 


ſuesring; that he was preſent at a coiiſult of jeſuits in 
ne the — April, 1679: Another for 


the time of his deceaſe: That they might; not detract 


engn 
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Oates con- 
victed of 


per) ary. 


ſwear- 
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their prihoiples to publie haxred, and had-exvited extreme 
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nie Kvodtable ta ls caufe; which his; moſt fanjniihe 
Wiſhes could ever haveipromifed him. That oif wweicaft 
gur eyes abroad, to the ſtate of: affairs on the con 
abet te dhe union of 'Seotland and Ireland; er, What 
of more importance, if we conſſder che diſpoſition of 
men's thinds' at home; every circumſtance would be 
found averſe to the cauſe f liberty That the country 
ey, ends ar iter ug ah rheir Violent, and in 
Fo any reſpects 2upjuſtifiable! meaſures in Parliament, by 
their © As attempts but of Parliament, had expoſed 


jealbuſy nt all the Royuliſts and zeulous Chüfchmen; 


Who how formed the bulk; of the nation! That it would 


not be acceptable . chat party te fee this King wiſe 
treated thaw his: brother in point/of revenue, bt any at- 
temßts malle to keep the Croten in dependance. Phat 
they eheuglit Parliaments as liable to abuſe as Monarchy, 
And Beftret not to iſee things in à ſituation, where the 


| King cvüld not, tif ks uh it requiſite, either pro- 


rogueibt diſſolve them. That if the preſent Parliament, 
v making igveat once ſſions, could gain the King's con- 


_ fidenivey and engage him to obſerve the promiſes 2 


giventhem, every thing would by gentle methods ſuc- 
ceed bo tlleit wiſhes! ! That if, on the contrary, after 
ſuelvinſtahees of Compliance, he formed any deſign on 
the liberties and religion of the nation; he would in the 
eyes of calbmankind render himſelf entirely inexcuſable, 


and the whole people would j join in oppoſition to him. 


Fnat reſiſtance: could ſcarce be attempted twice; and 
there Mas therefore tho greater neceſſity of waiting till 
ximie und incidents had prepared the minds of the nation 

for it. That the King's prejudices in favour of-popery, 
the in thü main pernicious, yet were fo far fortunate, 
- 16hatithey, æundered the connexion inſeparable between 
hel nationa}{.religion- and: national liberty. And that if 
:@npilicgal attempts were afterwards made, the 3 
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vould / ſurehy catch. the alarm, and would ſoon, diſpoſe 
the people ta an effactual reſiſtancgce. a 9 ο nu 
Tune laſt feaſons, fOrtified by ee af- 


fections dfb party, prevailed; in Parliament »:and the 


Conimons, beſides thanks for the King's ſpeech, voted 
unanimouſly; that they duld ſettle on the-preſent King 
during life all the revenue.;enjoyed by the late King at 
the time of his deceaſe. That they might not detract 
from this generoſity by any ſymptoms of diſtruſt, they 
alſo: voted unanimouſly, that the Houſe entirely relied 
on his Majeſty's royal word and repeated declarations to 


ſupport the! religion of the ehurch of England: but they 


added, that that religion was dearer to them than their 
lives. The ſpeaker, in preſenting the revenue: bill, took 


care to inform the K ing of the Commons vote with re- 


gard taxtligion: but cquld ] not, by ſo ſignal a proof of 
confidenoe, extort from him one word, in favoun of that 
religion; on which, he tald his Majeſty, they ſot ſo high 
2 value. Notwithſtanding the grounds of ſuſpicion, 
which this! ſilence afforded, the Houſe continued in the 
fame liberal diſpoſition.) The King having idemanded a 
farther ſupply for the navy and other purpoſes, they re- 
viyed thoſe duties on wines and vinegar, .whishthad been 
once enjoyed j by the late King; and they added ſome im- 
poſitions on tobacco andiſigar. This grant amounted 
on the RW to Jer mn thouſand pounds a 
year. bh '909q z, e gf L. 
Far Houſe of b — no lefs com- 
pliant. They even went ſome lengths towards breaking 
in pieces all the remains of the popiſn plot; that once 
formidable engine of bigotry and faction! 


Ar E before the meeting of Parliament, Oates 0 


bad been tried for perjury on two indiẽtments. Ons for 


ſwearing: that he was preſent at a conſult of jeſuits in 
e the twenty - fourth of April, 1679: Another for 
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ſwearings; that father Ireland was in London bet een 
the eighth and tyrelfth, of Auguſt and on the — 
of September i in the ſame year. N ever crimnal WAS con. 
_ vided, on. Fuller, and, more undoubted evidence. My 
and twenty perſons, who had been ſtudents at St, Omer, 
moſt of them men of gredit and family, gave evidence, 
that Oates had entered into that ſeminary about Chriſt. 
mas in the preceding year, and had neyer been abſent. 
but one, night, till the month of July following, 
ty-ſeyen, witneſſes, perſons alſo of untainted charat 
_ ſwore that father Ireland, on the third of Auguſt, had. 
gone to, Staffordſhire, Where he rehded till the middle of 
September; and, what ſome years before would haye.. 
been regarded as a very material circumſtance, nine, of 
- theſe, witneſſes were Proteſtants of the church of Eng: 
land, . Oates's ſeatence was to be fined athouſand marks 
on each indictment, to be whipped on two different days 
from Aldgate to Newgate, and from Newgate to.Ty- 
buſh, to be impriſoned; during life, and to be pilloried, 
five times every year. The impudence ↄf the man ſup- 
ported itſelf under the conviction, and his courage unt 
der r the puniſhment. He made ſolemn appeals to Heayen, 
and proteſtations of the veracity of his teſtimony : Tho“ 
the whipping was ſo cruel, that it was, evidently the in- 
tention of the Court to put him to death by that puniſhy, 
ment, he was enabled, by the care of his friends, to re- 
cover: And he lived to King William's reign; when he. 
had a penſion of four hundred pounds. a year ſettled on 
him. A conſiderable number ſtill adhered to him in bis 
diſtreſſes, and regarded him as the martyr of the prote- 
ſtant cauſe, The populace were affected with the ſigbt 
of a puniſhment, more ſeyere than is commonly exer. 
ciſed in England. And the ſentence of PSPS: 


priſoament was. deemed. ile gal. pg e ttprtf bangs" 


TEX gonviction of Oates' 8 PET ] ury Was taken notice of Dy , 
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Arindl, Belles, and Tyrone, together with Daily, e # of. 
from the former impeachment by the Commons, they — 
went ſo far as to vote a reyerſal of Stafford's attainder, 1685. 
on account of the falſhood of that evidence, on Which 
he had been condemned. This bill fixed ſo deep a ſtaln on 
the former proceedings of the excluſioniſts, that it met 
with great oppoſition among the Lords; and it was at 
laſt, after one reading, dropped by the Commons. Tho' 
the reparation of injuſtice be the ſecond honour, which | 
a nation can attain; the preſent emergence ſeemed very 
improper for granting ſo full a juſtification of the ca- 
tholics, and throwing ſo Dyna an imputation on the Pro- . 
teſtants. 3 
Tux courſe of parliamentary proceedings was inter- Mon. 
rupted by the news of, Monmouth's arrival on the weſt van. 
coaſt with three ſhips from Holland. No ſooner was 
this intelligence. conveyed to the Parliament, than they 
voted, that they would adhere to his Majeſty with their 
lives and fortunes, They paſſed a bill of attainder againſt 
Monmouth : and they granted a ſupply of four hundred | 
thouſand pounds for ſuppreſſing this rebellion. After 
having thus ſtrengthened the hands of the Ring, ny ; 
adjourned themſelves. | 

MonmovTh, when ordered to depart the kingdom, 
during the Tate reign, had retired to Holland; and as it 
was well known, that he was ſtill much favoured by his 
indulgent father, al! marks of honour and diftinftion 
were beſtowed upon him by the Prince of Orange.  Af- 
ter the acceſſion of James, the Prince thought proper 
to diſmiſs Monmouth and all his followers; and that 
illuſtrious fugitive retired to Bruſſels. Finding himſelf 
ſtill purſued by the King's ſeverity, he was puſhed, con- 
trary to his judgment as well as inclination, to make a ol 
very raſh and premature attempt upon England. He ſaw 
that the King had lately mounted the Throne, not only 


without oppoſidon, but ſeemingly with the good * 
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ſwearings, that, father Ireland was in, London, ; between | 
the, eighth, and twelfth,,of Auguſt and on the —. — 
of September i in the ſame year, Never crimnal was con- 
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victod. ON. fuller, and, more undoubted eyidence. Two 1 
and twenty perſons, who had been ſtudents at St, — | 


moſt of them men of credit and family, gave evidence, 


that Oates had entered into that ſeminary about Chriſt, | 


mas in the preceding years and had neyer been abſent 


but one, night, till the. month of July following, F * 
ty-ſeven witneſles, perſons alſo. of. untainted character, 


| ſwore that father Ireland, on the third of Auguſt, had 


gone to Staffordſhire, where he reſided till the middle of 
September ; and, what ſome years before would haye 


been regarded as a very material circumſtance, nine of 


theſe witneſſes were Proteſtants of the church of Eng. 
| lang. Oates's ſentence was to be fined a thouſand marks 
on each indictment, to be whipped on two different days 


from Aldgate to Newgate, and from Newgate to.Ty- 


| bum, to be impriſoned; during life, and to be pilloried 
five times every year. The impudence ↄf the man ſup- 
ported itſelf under the conviction, and his courage un 
der the puniſhment. He made ſolemn appeals to Heayen, 

and proteſtations of the veracity of his teſtimony : Tho 8 


the whipping, was ſo cruel, that it was, evidently the in- 


tention of the Court to put him to death by that puniſhs | 


ment, he was enabled, by the care of his friends, to re- 


cover: And he lived to King William's reign; when he. 
had a penſion of four hundred pounds a year ſettled on 
him, A conſiderable number ſtill adhered. to him in bis 
diſtreſſes, and regarded him as the martyr of the prote- 
ſtant cauſe, The populace were affected with the fight 

| of a puniſhment, more ſeyere than is; commonly exer. 
ciſed in England. And the n F MVR: 1 
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Arundel, Bellaſis, and Tyrone, together wich Datiby, © H A . 
from the ſormet impeachment by the Commons, they — 
went ſo far as to vote a reverſal of Stafford's attainder, 1633. 
on account of the falſhood'of that evidence, on which 
he had been condemned. This bill fixed fo deep a ſtain on 
the former proceedings of the excluſioniſts, that it met 
with great oppoſition among the Lords; and it was at 
laſt, after one reading, dropped by the Commons. Tho' 
the reparation of injuſtice be the ſecond honour, which 
a nation can attain; the preſent emergence ſeemed very 
improper for granting ſo full a juſtification of the ca- 
tholics, arid throwing ſo ſignal an imputation on the Pro- 
teſtants. „ 119 8 A * 
Tux courſe of parliamentary proceedings was inter- — % 
rupted by the news of, Monmouth's arrival on the welt van. 
coaſt with" three ſhips from Holland. No ſooner was 
this intelligente conveyed to the Parliament, than they 
voted, that they would adhere to his Majeſty with their 
lives and fortunes.” They paſſed a bill of attainder againſt 
Monmouth: and they granted a ſupply of four hundred 
thouſand pounds for ſuppreſſing this rebellion. After 
having thus ſtrengthened the hands of the King, _ ; 
adjourned themſelves. 
MonmouTH, when ordered to depart the kingdom, 
curing the Tate reign, had retired to Holland ; and as it 
was well known, that he was ſtill much roche by his 
indulgent father, al! marks of honour and diſtinction 
were beſtowed upon him by the Prince of Orange. Af- 
ter the acceſſion of James, the Prince thought proper 
to diſmiſs Monmouth and all his followers; and that 
llaſtrious fugitive retired to Bruſſels. Finding himſelf 
p ſtill purſued by the King's ſeverity, he was puſhed, con- 
1 trary to his judgment as well as inelination, to make a 
I "ry raſh and premature attempt upon England. He ſaw 
that the King had lately mounted the Throne, not only 


without oppoſition, but ſeemingly with the good * 


ths! 


_ >netobbifirfinanpears> Hhohohohisdantlingn at :Lime in 
: orſetſhiis he had ſcare a hundred. Followers ;! la pe- 


hach kot chen vigour of mind requiſite fortan underiaking 


i he neglected to attack Ae an eaſy entet- 
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and uffections of his ſubjects. A Parliament 
tings vhich diſtovered the greateſt. diſpoſſtion 
Di with the Court, and-whoſe/adherenre to the Con 
kg knew mould give: a fanction and authority to all pu- 
'bliemeafures. The grievances af this reign werechithen 
ineonſiderahle ; and the peaple: were not as yet ina d 

-plelitjon tai remark) them with great ſeverity. All theft 
.canſiderations occurred to Monmouth but ſuch was the 
impatie bee of his followedis, ſuch the precipiigte hum 
oft Argyle, who-ſeb-out far: Scailand is little before him, 
cthat ac treaſonsꝰ would þecattendedoto};; and this unhapp/ 
man was drove up ihisofatg 11) doum 28w 5 Hide 
do THE imprüdencepqhowrver, nof this enterprize dil 


1 


pular was his name, that in four days he had aſſemble 
above twathoiſand;hopſe and ot. Ihey were indeel 
talmaſtiallhob them, the loweſt of the pooplt A ANN hö 
declamtion as chiefly! nalcnlated to ſuit the) prejudigs 
off heiohlghr; nor the mob r bigutted of che whigrpuy: 
He / callod the King, Ditke>ob Vorke gg and denomingtel 
chi traitor, 2 tyrant a muidęrer; 4 popiſh u 
He imputed to him the fir of London, the mur Wl 
:Gddfrey: and. of Eſſex, nay the poiſoning the late Fin 
-Anb he invited all the people to join in oppoſition tc hs 
aGrannpgſtoq 0 5mit Smet ni b nod od bog 
bacT.uedukeof Albemarle, for to him who had reſtore 
ther Roy Family, ſummoned together the militia of 
Deuonſtiite ta the niimber cf 4000 men, and took pak 
at Azmnſter;:4n-order:to oppoſe the rebels; hut obſer 
ingo that: his troops bore a great affection to Monmouth, 
benhought proper ta retire Monmouth, tho be hl 
-Gqnetlyigiven: many, ſignal prœofs of perſonal coin 


of this nature. From an ill grounded diffidegce of 
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by which he might both have acquired credit and C 
ſupplied himſelf with arms. Lord Gray, who com- 
manded his horſe, diſdovered himſelf to be A4 notorieus 
cowardy yet ſuch was the ſoftneſs of Monmouth .. 
ture; that Gray was ſtill continued in his co mad. 
Fletcher of Salton, à Scotſman, a perſon of ſignal prp- 
bity and fine genius, had been engaged by his Tepubli- 
can principles in this enterpriae, and communded the 
cavalry together with Gray: But being inſulted by one, 
who had newly joined the army, and whoſe horſe he had 
in a hurry made uſe of, he was prompted by paſſion, to 
which he was much ſubject, to diſeharge à piſtol/ at the 
man; and he killed him on the ſpot. This accident ob- :-:: 
liged him immediately to leave the camp;;antithe loſs of aun 
ſo gallant an ne way a great Maſai Momnouth's 
enterprize. wi 2 nen ein epvr lug 
Tux next ation of: the rebels was Dacia; avvery 
diſaffected town, which gladly and even fondl-revived 
then, and re- inforeed them with confiderableonumbers. 
Twenty young maids of ſome rank preſented Monmwuth 
with a pair of colours of their handi vort, together wlth 
copy of the bible. Monmouth was here perſuaded o 
take upon him the title of King, and aſſert the la- 
gitimacy of his birth; a claim, which heb advanded in 
his Hrſt declaration, but whoſe diſcuſſion" he was deter- 
mined, he then ſaid, during ſome time to poſtpone,” His 
numbers had now increaſed to fix-:thouſand!:mem;] and 
he was obliged every day, for want of arms, to diſmiſs'a 
great many, who crowded to his ſtandard. He entered 
Bridgewater, Wells, Frome; and was procluimed in all 
theſe' places: But forgetting, that ſuch deſperate! enter- 
prizes can only be rendered ſucceſsful by the moſt adved- 
turous courage, he allowed the expectations of (tho[ped- 
ple to With; w without er any conſiderablo-uti- 
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6 * + WHILE Monmouth by his imprudent and ill-timeſ 


Kaution, was thus waſting time in the Meſt, the King 


l 4 li LI | employed himſelf in making preparations, to oppoſe hin. 


Six regiments of Britiſh troops were called over ſton 


Holland: The army was conſiderably augmented; An 
regular forces, to the number of 3000 men, were dif. 


e patched under the command of Feverſham and Churghil, 
in order to check the progreſs of the rebels. | 


4 {MoxmourH,, oblerving that mo confiderable nn 


6 joined him, finding that an infurrection which was pro 
Jjected in the city had not taken place, hearing, that Ar. 
_ pylle; his confederate; was already defeated and taken; 
ſunk into ſuch deſpondency, that he had once,,.refolyel 
to withdraw! himſelf, and leave his unhappy followers w 


their fate. His followers. expreſſed more courage than 
their leader, and ſeemed determined to adhere to him in 


th of July. every: fortune. The negligent diſpoſition made by Fe- 
—— Verſham, invited Monmouth to attack the Kings army 


defeated, 


at Sedgemoor near Bridgewater ; and his men in th 
Alien ſhowed what a native courage and a principle of 
duty, even when unaſſiſted by diſcipline, is able to. pes 
form. They, made great impteſſion on the veteran forces; 


3 drove them from their ground; continued the fight till 


their ammunition failed them; and would at laſt har 
obtained a victory, had not the miſcondu& of Monmouth 
and the cowardice of Gray prevented it. After a con 


teſt of three hours. the rebels gave way; and were fol- 
lowed with great laughter, About 1500; fell in the 
battle and purfujt., And thus was concluded. i in a. few 
weeks this ee, raſhly eee an feed 


condudted. 
Monntouru fled hm the field of battle i twenty 
miles, till his horſe ſunk under him. He then changed 


cloaths with a peaſant, in order to conceal himſelf. The 


eee a was the! W 0 eee, 
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the diligence of their Tearth,” At laſt, the unthappy e p. 
Monmouth was diſcovered, lying in the bottomi''b? a. uy 
dtch, an covered With fern His body de de preſſed With 108 5. 
filigue and hunger; his nd by the mene of - 

misfortunes,” by the "wing nah of future diſaſters. 

man nature is unequal to ſuch calamitous Riulttens; 
much rote, the temper of à man, ſoftened by eatly 
proſperity, and accuſtomed" to value himfelf chiefly on 


military" brayety. He burſt into tears, when ſeized by 


ls enemies; and he ſeemed fill to indulge the fond 
bope and deſire of Hife. The" he might Nt known, 
from the greatneſs of his on offences, and the ſeverity 
e Jaines's temper, that no mercy could be expected, he 
wrote him the moſt fübmiſſive letters, and co ured him 


to ſpare the blood of a brother, who had ever been ſo 


fitotigly attached to bis Intereſts.” James, finding ſuch 
ſym oms of depreſſion arid defpondency i in the unhappy 
pelſonet; admitted him to his preſence, in Hopes of ex- 
thrfing a diſcovery of his acbomplices: But Monmouth 


would not purchaſe life, however loved, at tlie price of 


89 müch fnfamy?! Finding all efforts vain,” he aſſümed 
courage” from deſpafr, An prepared himſelf for death, 
with 3 ſpitit, better ſuited to his rank and character. 
This favourite of the people was attended to the Teaf- 
bold with 4 plentiful effuſton of tears. He warned the | 
Eecutioner” not to fall into the error which he fad! com- 3 
mitted in Þ neading Ruſſel, where it had been neceffary 15th of 
to tedouble the ies This precaution ſerv2d Galy fo to 
diſmay the executioner. He ſtruck à feeble" blow on 


Monmouth, who raiſed His head from the block, hd 


looked him in the face, as if reproaching mim r His 
faflüre. He Sently laid down Bis head a ſecond” time; 3 
and the executioner ſtruck him again and' again to no 
purpoſe. ple at AR three dfide che M, and cHEA but 
tlat he Was mepable of finiſhing the blood office. The 
ſheriff obliged him to renew the attempt ; and at two 
blows more - the head was ſevered from the body 


2 


8 viceable to his country. The favour of his Prince, the 


/ 
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Tuvs periſhed in the thirty -ſixth year of his age x 
nobleman, who, in leſs turbulent times, was well qua 
| ified to be an ornament to the Court, even to be fer. 


careſſes of faction, the allurements of popularity, e 
duced him into enterprizes, which exceeded his caps. 
city. The good wilf of the people ſtill followed him in 


every fortune. Even after his execution, their fond cre- 


Kirke. 


his extreme attachment, and to ſuffer death in his ſtead, 


dulity flattered them with hopes of ſeeing him once more 


at their head. They believed, that the perſon executed 


was not Monmouth, but oge, who, having the fortune 
to reſemble him nearly, was willing to give this proof of 


Tus victory, obtained by the King in the commente- 
ment of his reign, would naturally, had it been pru- 
dently managed, have tehded much to chcreaſe his power 
and auffjority. But by reafon.of the cruelty, with which 
it was proſecuted, and of the temerity, which it after- 
wards occaſioned, it was a principal cauſe of his ſudden 
tuin and downfall. 

Suck atbitrary principles had the Court inſtilled into 
all its ſervants, that Feverſham, immediately after the 
victory, hanged up above twenty priſoners ; and wa 
proceeding in his executions, when the biſhop of Bath 
and Well warned him, that theſe unhappy men wete 
now by law entitled to a trial, and that their execution 
would be deemed a real murther. This remonſtrance 
however did not flop the ſavage nature of colonel Kirke, 
a ſoldier of fortune, who had Tong ſerved at Tangiers, 
and had contracted from his habitudes with the Moors, 
an inhumanity leſs known. in European and in free coun- 
tries. At his firſt entry into Bridgewater, he hanged 
nineteen without the leaſt enquiry into the merits of 
their cauſe. As if to make ſport with death, he or- 
dered a certain number to be executed, while he and 


bis company ſhould drink to the King's health, or to the 


queens 55 
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Fo „gor to judge Jefferies”... Obſerving, their, feet © 


to ſhake, in the agpnies of death, be cried chat he wauld 
giye them mukic to, their dancing; and he immediately 
manded the drums to beat and the trumpets tc ſound. 
* experiment, he ordered one man tg, be hung 


i three, Umes, queſtioning him at every interval, whe- | 
man gbftinately 
that, notwithſtanding, all je hs paſß, he. gu 


c of his crime: But the 


All v ingly. engage in the ſame cauſe, Kirkg,ordered 
him to, be hung in chains, 
e Sa treachery,, as, well as bar- 
ty, 6. A young: maid pleaded for 
the life « e and flung herſelf at Ragke's, feet, 
armed, with the chapmg, which beauty 
bathed in tears, could beſtoy⸗ n Os 1 
my LEY with deſire, nat Ofte ned 
Jeni, to ant 
hat bes . 


1 og 7 


$29 nig Fe with him, the nee 


wr bs, LEY zHex, 4h the, Wind brother, 
ing o bject. "or WHORE» 155 | 0 virtue, 
MAE, on a gib <&, whic : h 1 red toibe 


there erected for hit & execution. , Rage and deſpair and 
indignation took 2 hon . N mink, 4p ina 
her for LV of h er IENICS, wy; the N habitants that 
country, innocent as Well a as. zuilt Were, Kol the 
rayages of this barbarian, © The ſoldigty were ler looſe 
to live on free quarter; and k his own kegi iwent, inſtructed 
by his, example, and en Plage by his exhortatiogs, 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves i in 12 particu ar manner by 
their « outrages. By y Wa ng pleal antry he uſed to deno- 
minate them hir Jambs ; an 59 whic „Was long 
remembered \ with horror in the weſt f Eng and. 
Tut . N tucceeded ; after 5 interval; 


e che + peopl le, t| 21 the Tigours , of the law, 
"Y" might 


Ht 


One ſtory, commonix told 


key 9 5 ma aid ielded ed to the conditions; But after ſhe | 
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and perſwaſions, One of the rebels, knowing her hu 
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be." H A P. might equal, "if not exceed,” the "ravages of mflitar 


tyranny. This man, who wantoned in cruelty, had al- 
ready given a ſpecimen of his character in many trials 
where he had preſided; "and he now ſet out wir 4 ſavage 
joy as to a full harveſt of death and deſtruction. He 


began at Dorcheſter; and thirty rebels being artaighed, 


he exhorted them, but in vain, to fave him, by their free 
confeſſion, the trouble of trying chem: And when twenty. 
nine were found guilty, he ordered then, as an ad. 
ditional puniſhment of their Aſobedlence, to de led to 
immediate execution. Moſt of the other priſdners, "terri- 
fied with this example, pleaded gullty; and no leſs than 
two hundred and ninety-two received ſentence -: at Dor- 

cheſter.” Of theſe eighty were executed. Exeter was 


the next ſtage of his cruelty: Two hundred and forty- 
three were there tried, of whom a great number were 


condemned and executed. He alſo opened his conimiſſion 
at Taunton and Wells; and every where carried terror 
and aſtoniſhment along with him. The juries were ſo 
ftruck' with his menaces, that they gave their verdid 


with precipitation, and W innocent perſons Were in. 


volved with the guilty. on the whole, beſides thoſe 


| butchered by the military commanders, two "hundred 
and fifty-one are computed to haye. fallen by the hand of 


juſtice. © The whole country was ſtrowed with the heads 
and limbs of traitors. "Every village almoſt beheld the 
dead carcaſs of 2 wretched. inhabitant. And all the ri 
gours of Juſtice, unabated by any appearance of cle- 
mency, were fully diſplayed | to the people by the | in 
human Jefferies. 

Or all the executions during this diſmal period, the 
moſt remarkable were thoſe of Mrs. Gaunt and Lady 
Liſle, who had been accuſed of harbouring - traitors. 
Mrs. Gaunt was an Anabaptiſt, noted for her benief- 
cence, which ſhe extended to perſons of all profeſſions 


mane 
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mane enirather; had recourſe to her in his diſtreſs, and C HA p. 
was coneealed by her. Hearing of the proclamation, . , 
which offered an indemnity and rewards to ſuch as diſ- 1685. 
covered criminals, he baſely betrayed his benefactreſs, 
and bore evidence againſt her. He received a pardon for 
his treachery ;, ſhe was burned alive for her charity. 
Laby LIsLE was widow of one of the Regicides, 
who had enjoyed great favour and authority under Crom- 
wel, and who having fled, after the reſtoration, . to Lau- 
zunne in Swiſſerland, was there aſſaſſinated by three Iriſh 
rufans, who hoped to make their fortune by this infa- 
mous piecevf ſervice. His widow was now proſecuted for 
harbouring two rebels the day after the battle. of Sedge- 
moor; and Jefferies puſhed on the trial with- the vol 
unrelenting violence. In vain did the aged priſoner plead, 
that theſe criminals had been put into no proclamation, 
had been convicted by no verdict; nor could any man 
be denominated a traitor, till the ſentence of ſome legal 
court was paſſed upon him: That it appeared not by any 
proof, that ſhe was fo much as acquainted with the guilt 
of the perfons, or had heard of their joining the rebel- 
lion of Monmouth: That tho' ſhe might be obnoxious 
on account of her family, it was well known, that her 
heart was ever loyal, and that no perſon in Eng- 
land had ſhed more tears for that fatal event, in 
which her huſband had unfortunately bore too great 
a ſhare : And that the ſame principles, which ſhe herſelf 
e. had ever embraced, ſhe had carefully inſtilled into her 
n ſon, and had, at that very time, ſent him to fight againſt 
| thoſe rebels, whom ſhe was now accuſed of harbouring. 
he Tho” theſe arguments did not move Jefferies, they had 


dy influence on the jury. Twice they ſeemed inclined to 
rs. W bring in a favourable verdict: They were as often ſent 
fi- back with menaces and reproaches; and at laſt were 
n conſtrained to give ſentence againſt the priſoner. Not- 


u- withſtanding all applications for pardon, the cruel ſen- 
ns " REY tence 


| 
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tence was executed. The King ſaid, that he had given 
- Jin. a promiſe not to pardon her: An excuſe, which 
could ſerve only to aggravate the blame againſt himſelf, 

OR might have hoped, that, by all theſe bloody execu- 
tions, a rebellion, ſo precipitate, ſo ill ſupported, and of 
ſuch ſhort duration, would have been ſufficiently expi- 
ated : But nothing could ſatiate the ſpirit of rigour, 


which poſſeſſed the adminiſtration Even thoſe multi- 


tudes, who received pardon, were obliged to attone for 
their guilt by fines, which reduced them to beggary; or 
where their former poverty made them incapable of pay- 
ment, they were condemned to cruel whippings or ſe- 
vere impriſonments. Nor could the innocent eſcape the 
hands, equally rapacious as eruel, of the chief juſtice. 
Prideaux, a gentleman of Devonſhire, being thrown into 
priſon, and terrified: with the ſevere and arbitrary mea- 
ſures, Which at that time met with no controul, was 
obliged to buy his liberty of Jefferies at the price of fif- 
teen thouſand pounds; tho he could never fo much as 
learn the crime of which he was accuſed. 
GoopExovon, the ſeditious:under-ſheriff of London, 
who had been engaged in the moſt bloody and deſperate 


part of the Rye-houſe conſpiracy, was taken priſoner af- 


ter the battle of Sedgemoor, and was reſolved to ſave his 
own life, by an accuſation of Corniſh, the ſheriff, whom 
he knew to be extremely obnoxious to the Court. Co- 
lonel Rumſey joined him in the accuſation; and the pro- 
ſecution was ſo haſtened, that the priſoner was tried, con- 
demned, and executed in the ſpace of a week. The 
perjury of the witneſſes appeared immediately after ; and 
the King ſeemed to regret the execution of Corniſh. He 
granted his eſtate to his family, and condemned the wits 
neſſes to perpetual impriſonment. ; 
Tun injuſtice of this ſentence againſt Corniſh, Was 
not required to diſguſt the nation againſt the Court: 


The continued rigour pF "the n executions had al- 
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ready Impreſſed an univerſal hatred towards the miniſters 
of juſtice,” attended with 4 compaſſion for the unhappy 
fufferets, who," as they had been ſeduced into this crime 
by miſtaken principles, bore their, puniſhment with the 

ſpirit and zeal of martyrs. The people might have been 
willing on this occaſion to diſtinguiſh between the King 
and his miniſters : But care was taken to prove, that the 
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latter had done nothing but what was agreeable to their 


maſter. Jefferies, on his return, was immediately, for 
thoſe eminent ſervices, created a peer; and was ſoon af- 
3 veſted with the dignity of chancellor. No body could 

then doubt but that the King intended to rule more by 
fear than love, and that he was not averſe to the cruelties 
which had been praQiſed. 

We muſt now take a view of the ſtate of affairs in 
Scotland ; where the fate of Argyle had been decided 
before that of Monmouth. Immediately after the King's 

acceſſion, a Parliament had been ſummoned at Edin- 
burgh ; and all affairs were there conducted by the duke 
of Queenſbery the commiſſioner, and the earl of Perth 
the chancellor. The former had reſolyed to make an 
entire ſurrender of the liberties of his country ; but was 
determined {till to adhere to its religion: The latter en- 
tertained no ſeruples of paying court even by the ſacrifice 
of both. But no courtiers, even the moſt proſtitute, 
could go farther than the Parliament itſelf, towards a re- 
ſignation of their liberties. In a vote, which they called 


an offer of duty, after adopting the fabulous hiſtory af 


an hundred and eleven Scots Monarchs, they acknow- 
ledged, that all theſe Princes, by the primary and fun- 
damental lawof the ſtate, had been veſted with a ſolid 
and abſolute authority. They declared their abhorrence 
of all principles and poſitions, derogatory to the King's 
facred, ſupreme, ſovereign, abſolute power, of which 
none, they ſaid, whether ſingle perſons or collective bo- 
dies, can participate, but in dependance on him and by 
8 Q 3 com- 


State of af- 
fairs in 


Scotland. 
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eng commilion from him. They promiſed, that the whole 


nation, between ſixty and ſixteen, ſhall be in readineſs 


for his Majeſty's ſervice, where and as oft as it ſhall be 


his royal -pleaſure to require them, And they annexed 


the whole exciſe both of inland and foreign commodities 
for ever to the Crown. 

AlL the other acts of this aſſembly favoured of the 
fog ſpirit. They declared it high treaſon for any per- 
ſon to refuſe the teſt, if tendered ' by the council, TO 
defend the obligation of the covenant, ſubjected a per- 
ſon to the ſame penalty. To be preſent at any conven- 


ticle, was made puniſhable with death and confiſcation 


of goods. Even ſuch as refuſed to give teſtimony, ei- 


ther in caſes of treaſon or nonconformity, were declared 


_ equally puniſhable as if guilty of thoſe very crimes : An 


excellent prelude to all the rigours of an inquiſition. It 


muſt he confeſſed, that nothing could equal the abjeR 
ſervility of- the Scotch nation during this period but the 


arbitrary ſeverity of the adminiſtration. 


Ir was in vain, that Argyle ſummoned a nation, ſo 
loſt to all ſenſe of liberty, fo degraded by repeated in- 
dignities, to riſe in vindication of their violated laws 
and privileges. The greater part of thoſe who declared 
for him, were his own vaſſals; men, who, if poſfible, 
were ſtill more ſunk in flavery than the reſt of the na- 
tion. He arrived, after a proſperous voyage, in Ar- 


beds gyleſhire, attended by-ſome fugitives from Holland ; and 


among the reſt, by Sir Patrie Hume, a man of mild 
diſpoſitions, wha had been driven to this extremity by a 
continued train of oppreſſion. The privy council was 
apprized of Argyle's intentions. The whole militia of 
the kingdom, tothe num er of twenty-two thouſand men, 
were already in arms; and a third part of them, with 
all the regular forces, were on their march to oppoſe 
him. All the conſiderable gentry of his clan were thrown 
into p And two age of war were on the coaſt 
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to watch his motions, Under all theſe diſcouragements C H AP, 
he yet made a ſhift, partly from terror, partly from af 
fection, to collect and arm a, body of about two thou- 168g. 
(and five hundred men; but ſoon found himſelf ſurrounded 
on all ſides with inſuperable difficulties. His arms and 
ammunition were ſeized : His proviſions cut off: 'The 
marqueſs of Athole preſſed him on one fide; lord Charles 
Murray on another; the Dyke of Gordon hung upon 
his rear; the earl of Dunbarton met him in front. His defeat, 
. followers daily fell off from him; but Argyle, reſolute * 
to perſevere, broke at laſt with the ſhattered remains of 
his troops into the diſaffected part of the low countries, 
which he had endeayoured to allure to him by declara- 
tions for the covenant, No perſon ſhowedei ther courage 
or inclination to join him; and his ſmall and ſtill de- 
creaſing army, after wandering about for a little time, 
was at laſt defeated and diſſolved without an enemy. 
Argyle himſelf was ſeized and carried to Edinburgh; and execy- 
where, after enduring many indignities with a gallant | 
ſpirit, he was publickly executed, He ſuffered upon the 
former unj juſt ſentence, which had been paſſed upon him. 
The reſt of his followers either eſcaped or were pardoned; 
all except Rombold and Ayloffe, two Engliſhmen, who 
had attended him on this expedition. N 

Tun King was ſo elated with this continued tide of „ ef No- 
proſperity, that he began to underyalue even an Engliſh vember. 
Parliament, at all times formidable to his family; and nr 
from his ſpeech to both Houſes, whom he had aſſembled 
early in the winter, he ſeemed to think himſelf exempt- 
ed from all rules of prudence or neceſſity of diſſimula- 
tion He plainly told the two houſes, that the militia, 
which had formerly been ſo much magnified, was now 
found, by the experience of the laſt rebellion, to be al- 
together uſeleſs; and. he required a new ſupply, in order 
to maintain thoſe additional forces, which he had levied, 
He alſo took notice, that he had employed a great many 
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* Catholic officers, / and that he had, in their favour; dif. 
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every one who poſſeſſed any public office. And to cut 


penſed with the law, requiring the teſt to be taken by 


ſhort all oppoſition, he declared, that, having )reaped 


te benefit of their ſervice during ſuch times of danger, 
he was determined, neither to expoſe them afterwatds to 


diſgrace, nor himſelf, in cafe of another rebellion, 1 to 


the want of their aſſiſtan ge. 1116] 


Sucn violent averfion did this Parliament 150 to op- 
poſition; ſo great dread had been inftilled of the con- 


ſequences attending any breach with the King; that it is 


probable, had he uſed his diſpenſing power without de- 


claring it, no enquiries would have been made, and 


time might have reconciled the nation to this dangerous 
exerciſe of the prerogative. But to invade at once their 


„Honſtitution; to threaten their religion, to eſtabliſſi a 
ſtanding army, and even to require them, by their con- 


currence,. to contribute towards all theſe meaſures, ex- 


ceeded the bounds of their patience, and they began, 
for the firſt time, ta diſplay ſome ſmall remains of Eng- 
liſh ſpirit and generoſity,” When the King's ſpeech 


was taken inte conſideration by the Commons, many ſe- 


vere reflections were thrown out againſt the preſent mea. 


ſures; and the Houſe, was; with ſeeming difficulty en- 


gaged fo promile in a general vote, that they would grant 
ſome ſupply. Bat inſtead of finiſhing that buſineſs, 


_ which, could. weg dende them acceptable to the King, 


they proceeded to examine the diſpenſing power; and 


they voted an addreſs to the King againſt it. Before this 


addreſs was prefented, they reſumed the conſideration. of 
the ſupply; and as one million two hundred thouſand 


pounds were. demanded by the Court, and two hundred 


thouſand pounds propoſed. by the country- party, a mid- 
dle cguxrſe as choſen, and ſeven hundred thouſand 
pounds, alten ſome. diſpute, were at laſt voted- The 


3 againſt the ens power vas expreſſed in a 
Ta} moſt | 
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molt reſpectſul and ſubmiſſive manner; yet was it very 
ill received by the King, and his 'anſwer contained 222 
flat denial, uttered with great warmth; and vehemence. 
The Commons were ſo daunted with this reply, that 
they kept ſilence a long time; and when Coke, member 
for Derby, roſe up and ſaid, I hope we ate all Engliſh- 
« men, and not to be frighted with a few hard words ;” 
ſo little ſpirit appeared in that afſemb] y, often ſo refrac- 
tory and mutinous, that they ſent him to the Tower for 
bluntly exprefling a free and generous ſentiment. © They 
adjourned, without fixing a day for the conſideration 4 
his Majeſty's anſwer; and on their next meeting, th 

very ſubmiſfively proceeded to the conſideration of the 
ſupply, and even went ſo far us to'eftabliſh funds for 


TY 
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paying the ſum voted, ih nine years and a half. The 


King, therefore, had in effect, almoſt without ſtruggle 
or rene obtained a total victory over the Commons; 

and inſtead of conteſting for. their liberties; now ex- 
poſed to manifeſt danger, they even conferred an addi- 
tional revenue to the Crown; and rendering the Kin 
in ſome degree independent, contributed to'encttaſe tho 
imminent r wich en en 1 good 8 
to be alarmed. aner res 


Tae next oppaſiriow e came from che Houſe of Nen, 


which has not commonly taken the lead o cheſe ' 6eca- 
ſons, and even from the bench of biſhops, hence the 
Court uſually expects the greateſt complaiſanee and ſub- 
miſſion. The upper Houſe had been engaged, im the 
firſt days of the ſeſſion, to give general” thanks for the 
King's ſpeech; by which compliment” they were under- 
ſtood, according to the practice of that time, to have 
acquieſced in every part of it: Vet notwithſtanding that 
ſtep, Compton, ' biſhop of London, in his on name 
and that of his brethren, moved that a day ſhould be 
appointed for taking the ſpeech into conſi deration: He 
was ſeconded by Halifax, Nottingham, and . 

ef- 


\\y 


nad entertained of his own authority, ſo violent the 
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a Jefferies. the n ak PEN motion ; : And 
; ſeemed inclined to uſe in that Houſe the ſame arrogance, 
to which on the bench he had ſo long been accuſtomed: 


naturally ſinks into meanneſs and cowardice. The bi 


ſhop of London's motion prevailed. 


fame teddy anſwer, which he had given the Commons, 


any farther provocation, he immediately proceeded to a 


_ diſpoſed of themſelves to reſign their liberties into bis 
n, had la not, at * the fame time, made an attempt 


But he was ſoon taught to know his place; and he 
proved, by his behaviour, that inſdlence, when checked, 


. 
. * 


Taz King might reaſonably have preſumed, that 
even if the Peers ſhould ſo far recover courage as to 
make an application againſt his diſpenſing power, the 


would make them relapſe into the ſame timidity ; and he 
might by that means have obtained a very conſiderable 
ſupply, without making any conceſſions in return. But 
ſo imperious was his temper, ſo lofty the idea which be 


ſchemes ſuggeſted by his own bigotry and that of his 
prieſts; that, without any delay, without waiting for 


prorogation. He continued the Parliament during a 
year and a half by four more prorogations ; but having 
in vain tried by ſeparate applications to break the ob- 
ſtinacy of the leading members, he at laſt diſſolved that 
aſſembly. And as it was plainly impoſſible for him to 
tind'among his proteſtant ſubjects a ſet of men more de- 
voted to royal authority, it was univerſally concluded, 
that he intended thenceforth to govern entirely without 
Parliaments. ba 

Neves King mounted the throne of England with 
greater advantages than James ; nay, poſſeſſed greater 
facility, if that were any advantage, of fnderivg him- 
ſelf and his poſterity abſolute : But all theſe fortunate 
circumſtances tended only, by his own miſconduct, to 
bring more ſudden ruin upon him. The nation ſeemed 


* 


j 
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upon their n And he might even have ſucceeded C 1 p. 


in ſurmounting at once their liberties and religion, had 
he conducted his ſchemes with common prudence and 
diſcretion. Openly to declare to the Parliament, ſo 
early in his reign, his intention to diſpenſe with the teſts, 
ſtruck an univerſal alarm thro' the nation; infuſed- ter- 
ror into the church, which had hitherto. been the chief 
ſupport of Monarchy ; and even diſguſted the army, by 
whoſe means alone he could now propoſe to govern. 
The former horror againſt popery was revived by pole- 

mical books and ſermons ; and in every diſpute the 
victory ſeemed to be gained by the proteſtant divines, 
who were heard with more favourable- ears, and wha 
conducted the controverſy with more learning and elo- 
quence. But another incident happened at this time, 


which tended extremely to excite the animoſity of the 


nation againſt the catholic communion. 
Lewis the fourteenth, - after having long harraſſed 


and moleſted the Proteſtants, at laſt revaked entirely the 


edit of Nantz; which had been. enacted by Harry the 
fourth for ſecuring them the exerciſe of their religion; 
which had been declared irrevocable; and which, du- 
ring the experience of near a century, had been at- 
tended with no ſenſible inconvenience. - All the ini- 
quities, inſeparable from perſecution, were exerciſed 
2painſt thoſe unhappy religioniſts ; who became obſti- 
nate in proportion to the oppreſſions which they ſuf- 
tered, and either covered -under a feigned converſion a 
more violent abhorrence to the catholic communion, or 
ſought among foreign nations for that liberty, of which 
they were bereaved in their native country. Above 
half a million of the moſt uſeful and induſtrious ſubjects: 


deſerted France; and exported, together with immenſe | 


ſums of money, thoſe arts and manufactures, which. had 
chiefly tended to enrich that kingdom. They propagated 
ery where the moſt ** accounts of the tyranny, 


EXxer- 
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exerciſed a againſt them, and revived — * the Prote. 
» ſtants all 2 ſentiments of the bloody an perfecutiag 


had given too much foundation. Near fifty thouſand 


_ refugees” paſſed over into England; and all men wei 
diſpoſed from their repreſentations to foſter the utmoſt 


horror againſt the projects, which they apprehended to 


bes entertained dy the King for the abolition of the pro- 


teſtant religion. When a Prince of ſo much humanity 


and ef ſuch ſignal prudenee as Lewis could be engaged, 
by the bigotry of his religion alone, without any pro. 


vocation, to embrace len o ungufnury and impolitic 
meaſures; *what might be dfeaded, they aſked, from 
James, who was ſo much inferior in theſe virtues, and 
who had already beet irritated by fuch obſtinate and vio- 
lent oppoſition ? In"vain:did the King affect to throw 


the higheſt blame on the perſecutions of France: In 


vain did he afford the môſt real protection and aſſiſtance 


to the diſtreſſed Hugonots. All theſe ſymptoms of to- 


leration were regarded as fallacibus; oppoſite to the 
avowed. principles of his ſect, and belied by the ſevers 
adminiſtration, which he himſelf bs weigh agait 
* rr e in een 

Tn HE Limalleſt — mann the introduction ot 
popery, muſt, in the preſent diſpoſition of the people, 
have afforded reaſon of jealouſy; much more ſo wide a 
ſep. as that of diſpenſing with the teſts, the ſole ſecu- 
rity which the nation, being diſappointed of the exclu- 
fion-bill, found provided againſt thoſe dreaded: innov- 
tions. Yet was the King reſolute to perſevere in his 


purpoſe; and having failed in bringing over the Par- 


hament, .he made an attempt, with more ſucceſs, for 
eſtabliſhing the diſpenſing power, by a verdi& of his 


. Judges. Sir Edward Hales, a new proſelyte, had ac- 


, cepted a commiſſion of colonel ; and directions were 
1 I given 
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giren to his coachman to proſecute him ſor the penalty c HA P. 


of five hundred pounds, which the law, eſtabliſhing. . 
che teſts, had granted to informers. By this ſeigned 
action, the King hoped, both from the authority of the 
deciſion, and the reaſon of the thing, to put an end to 


all queſtions with regard to his diſpenſing power. 


Ir could not be expected, that the lawyers, appointed 
to plead againſt Hales, would exert great force on that 
occaſion : But the cauſe was regarded with ſuch anxiety. 


by the public, that it has been thoroughly diſcuſſed in, ſe- 
veral elaborate diſcourſes *; and could men diveſt them; 
ſelyes of prejudice, there want not ſufficient materials, 


| on which to form a true Judgment. Tbe claim and ex- 
erciſe of the diſpenſing power is allowed to be very an- 


tient in England; and tho' it ſeems at firſt, to have been 
copied from papal. uſurpations, it may plainly be traced 


up as high as the reign of Henry the third. In the go- 


thic governments, men were more anxious to ſecure 
their private property than to ſhare. in the public admi- 
niſtration; and provided no innovations were attempted” 
on their rights and poſſeſſions, the care of executing the 


laws, and enſuring general ſafety was without jealouſy. 


entruſted to the Sovereign. Penal ſtatutes were com- 
monly intended to arm the Prince with more authority . 
for that purpoſe; and being in the main calculated for 
promoting his influence and intereſt as firſt magiſtrate, 
there ſeemed no danger in allowing him to diſpenſe with 
their execution, in ſuch particular caſes as might require 
an exception or indulgence. That practice had fo much 
prevailed, that the Parliament itſelf had more than once 
xknowleged this prerogative. of the Crown ; particu- 
larly during the reign of Henry the fifth; when they enact- 
ec the law againſt aliens, and alſo when they paſſed the 
Tory of 1 * * tho the n tenor of the 
penal 


*P articylarly Sir Edward Herbert 8 Ai in the State Trials, and Sir 
Robert Atkins's Enquiry concerning the diſpenſing power. b Rot. 
Pr, 1, Hen, v. a a. d Rot, Parl. 1. Hen, V. n. xxij, It is re 
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exerciſed againſt them, and revived among the Prote- 
ſtants all thoſe ſentiments of the bloody ok, " perfecuring 
ſpirit of popery, to which ſo many incidents in all ages 
had given too much foundation. Near fifty thouſand 


__ refugees” paſſed over into England; and all men weie 
diſpoſed from their repreſentations to foſter the utmoſt 


horror againſt the projects, which they apprehended to 


be entertafned by the King for the abolition of the pro 


1686. 


teſtant religion. When a Prince of ſo much humanity 
and of ſuch ſignal prudence” as Lewis could be engaged, 
by the bigotry of his religion alone, without any pro- 
vocation, to embrace ſuch ſanguinary and impolitie 
meaſures; what might be dfeaded, they aſked, from 
James, who was (6 much inferior in theſe virtues, and 
who had already beet irritated by ſueh obſtinate and vio- 
lent oppoſition ? In vain: did the King affect to throw 
the' higheſt blame on the perſecutions of France: In 

vain did he afford the moſt real protection and aſſiſtance 


to the diſtreſſed Hugonots. All theſe ſymptoms of to- 


leration were regarded as fallicibus ; oppoſite to the 
avowed. principles of his ſect, and belied by the ſevere 
adminiſtration, which” he himſelf bas deen n 
. are in Scotland. 
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Tun ſmalleſt — "abo end the Intredudbhn of 
popery, muſt, in the preſent diſpoſition of the people, 
have afforded reaſon of jealouſy; much more ſo wide a 
ſep. as that of diſpenſing with the teſts, the ſole ſecu- 
rity which the nation, being diſappointed of the exclu- 
fion-bill, found provided againſt thoſe dreaded innova- 
tions. Yet was the King reſolute to perſevere in his 
purpoſe ;- and having failed in bringing over the Par- 
hament, he made an attempt, with more ſucceſs, for 
eſtabliſhing the diſpenſing power, by a verdi& of his 


. Judges. Sir Edward Hales, a new proſelyte, had ac- 


, cepted 2 commiſſion of colonel; and directions were 
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gen to his ooachman to proſecute him for the penalty © 1 
of five hundred pounds, which the law, eſtabliſhing. 
the teſts, had granted to informers. By this | feigned * : 
a8ion, the King hoped, both from the authority; of the — 
geciſion, and the reaſon of the thing, to put an end to 
all queſtions with regard to his diſpenſing power. 

Ir could not be expected, that the lawyers, appointed 
to plead againſt Hales, would exert great force on that 
occaſion : But the cauſe was regarded with ſuch angiety 
by the public, that it has been thoroughly diſcuſſed in, ſe- 
veral elaborate diſcourſes “; and could men diveſt them«. | 
ſelves of prejudice, there want not ſufficient materials, 
on which to form a true judgment. The claim and ex- 
\ Wl crciſe of the diſpenſing power is allowed to be very an- 
tent in England; and tho! it ſeems at firſt, to have been | 
„copied from papal. uſurpations, it may plainly be traced | 
" up as high as the reign of Henry the third. In the go- 
1 
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mie governments, .men-, Were more anxious to ſecure 

their private property than to ſhare in the public admi- 
.' WH niſtration ; and provided no innovations were attempted 
is eon their rights and poſſeſſions, the care of executing the | 
e laws, and enſuring general ſafety was without jealouſy | 
M entruſted to the Sovereign. Penal ſtatutes were com- | 
only intended to arm the Prince with more authority. | 

br that purpoſe; and being in the main calculated for 

of promoting his influence and intereſt as firſt magiſtrate, | 
e, WM there ſeemed no danger in allowing him to diſpenſe with 


a dbeir execution, in ſuch particular caſes as might require 
u- n exception or indulgence. That practice had fo much 
u- pfrevailed, that the Parliament itſelf had more than once | 
+ I *knowleged this prerogative. of the Crown; particu- fk 
us ly during the reign of Henry the fifth; when they enact- 
-e the law againſt aliens b, and alſo when they paſſed the x 
by Tory of . Bur cho the . tenor of the ll 
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10 9 Sir Edward Herbert s 4 in the State Trials, and Sir 
re Bok Atkins's Enquiry concerning the diſpenſing power. b Rot. 
0 1, Hen. V. n. xv, 6 Rot, Parl. 1. Hen. V. n. xxij, It ic re 
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CH, A'F penal ſtatutes was ſuch as gave the King a ſapetior in: 
— tereſt in their execution beyond any of bis ſubjects; i 
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could not but ſometimes happen in a mixed government, 
path that the Parliament would defire to enact laws, by which 
the regal power, in ſome particulats, even Where pri- 


vate property was not immediately concerned, might be 
and reſtrained, In the twenty- third of Henry 
the ſixth, a law of. this kind was enacted, prohibit 
any man to ſerve in a county as ſheriff above a year; and 
a clauſe was inſerted,” by which the King was difabled 
from granting a dilpenfation. Plain reaſoß might haue 


taught, that this law, at leaſt, ſhould be exempted from 


the King's prerogative; But as the diſpenſing power ſtil 
prevailed in other caſes, it was ſoon able, aided by the 
ſervility of the courts of judicature, even to overpoiyet 
this ſtatute, which/the legiflature had evidently intended 
to ſecure againſt all violation. In the reign of Henry the 
ſeventh, the caſe: was brought to a trial before all the 
judges in the Exchequer- chamber; and it was decreed, 
that, notwithſtanding the ſtrict clauſe abovementioned; 


the King might. diſpenſe with the ſtatute: He could 


friſt; it was alleged, diſpenſe with the prohibitory clauſe, 


and then with the ſtatute itſelf. This opinion of the 


Judges, however abſurd, had ever ſince paſſed for un- 


doubted law : The practice of continuing the ſheritfs had 


ever prevailed: And moſt of the property in England had 


been fixed by deciſions, which juries, returned by ſuch 
ſheriffs, had given in the courts of judicature. Many other 


diſpenſations of a like nature may · be produced; not only 


ſuch as took place by intervals, but ſuch as were uniformly 


continued. Thus the lau was diſpenſed with which proki- 


bited any man to go a judge of aflize into his own county 
that which rendered all Welchmen incapable of offices in 


8 markable, however, that in the reign f Richard the ſecond, the pal 


ment granted the King only a temporary power of diſpenſing with the ſta- 
tute of proviſors. Rot. Parl. 1 5. Rich. II. n. i. A plain implication 
that he had not, of * 1 fuck » prerogative, So uncertain were many 
of theſe EO Ts 
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Wales; 4 that Which required every one, who received 2 
pardon for felony, to find ſureties for his good behavi- 


dur. In the ſecond of James the firſt, a new conſulta- 
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tion of all the judges had been held in the Exchequer- 


chamber upon a like queſtion: This prerogative of the 
Crown was again unanimouſly confirmed: And it be- 
came an eſtabliſhed principle in Engliſh juriſprudence, 
that, tho' the King could not allow of what was morally 
unlawful, he could permit what was only prohibited by 
poſitive ſtatute. Even the jealous Houſe of Commons, 


which extorted the petition, of right from Charles the 


firſt, made no ſeruple, by the mouth of Glanville, their 
manager, to allow of the diſpenſing power in its full, ex- 
tent; and in the famous trial of ſhip-money, Holborne, 
the popular lawyer, had, freely, and in the moſt ex- 
preſs terms, made the ſame cancefſion s. Sir Edward 


Coke, the great oracle of Engliſh, law, had not only 


concurred with all other lawyers in favour of this prero- 
cative ; but ſeems even to believe it ſo inherent in the 
Crown, that an act of Parliament itſelf could not abo- 
liſh it b. And he particularly obſeryes, that no law can 
impoſe ſuch a diſability of enjoying offices as the King 
may not diſpenſe with; becauſe the King, from the law 


of nature, has a right to the ſervice of all his ſubjects. 


This particular reaſon, as well as all the general princi- 


ples, is applicable to the queſtion of the teſts; nor can 


the dangerous conſequence of granting diſpenſations in 
that caſe be ever received before a court of judicature. 


Every prerogative of the Crown, it may be ſaid, admits 


of abuſe : Should. the King pardon all criminals, law 
muſt be totally diſſolved : Should he declare and continue 
perpetual war againſt all nations, inevitable ruin muſt 


Sir Edward Coke's Reports, ſeventh report. f State Trials, 
vol. vii. firſt edit. p. 208. Parl. Hiſt. vol. viii. p. 132. g State 
Trials, yol, v. firſt edit, p. 171. b Sir Edward Coke's Reports, 


twelfth report, p. 18. | 
en- 
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CHAP penal ſtatutes was ſuch as gave the King a ſuperior in: 
* tereſt in their execution beyond any of his ſubjects; i 
pa =. could not but ſometimes happen in a mixed government, 

tat the Parliament would deſire to enact laws, by which 
the regal power, in ſome particulars, even where pri. 
vate property was not immediately concerned, might be 
regulated and reſtrained, In the twenty-third of Henry | 

the ſixth, a law of this kind was enacted, prohibiting 
any man to ſerve in a county as ſheriff above a year; and 
a clauſe was inſerted,” by which the King was difabled 
from granting a diſpenſation. Plain reaſon might haje 
taught, that this law, at leaſt, ſhould be exempted from + 
the King's prerogative; But as the diſpenſing power ſtil 

prevailed in other caſes, it was ſoon able, aided by the 

ſervility of the courts of judicature, even to overpoyet 

this ſtatute, which the legiſlature had evidently intended 

to ſecure againſt all violation. In the reign of Henry the 

ſeventh, the caſe: was brought to a trial before all the 

4 judges in the Exchequer-chamber z and it was decreed, 
that, notwithſtanding the ſtrict claufe abovementioned; 

the King might diſpenſe with the ſtatute: He could 

firſt; it was alleged, diſpenſe with the prohibitory clauſe, 

and then with the ſtatute itſelf.” This opinion of the 

judges, however abſurd, had ever ſince paſſed for un- 

doubted law: The practice of continuing the ſheriffs had 

ever prevailed: And moſt of the property in England had 

been fixed by deciſions, which juries, returned by ſuch 

ſheriffs, had given in the courts of judicature. Many other 

diſpenſations of a like nature may'be produced; not only 

ſuch as took place by intervals, but ſuch as were uniform) 

continued. Thus the law was' diſpenſed with which prohi- 

bited any man to go a judge of aflize into his own county; 

that which rendered all Welchmen incapable of oftices in 


| markable, 3 that in the reign of Richard the ſecond, the Parlia- 
ment granted the King only a temporary power of diſpenſing with the ſta- 
tute of proviſors. Rot. Parl. 15. Rich. II. n. i. A plain impliestion 
that he had not, of _ ſuch a prerogative, 80 uncertain were many 
of theſe * 
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Wales; ; that 2 11 required every one, who received 4 
pardon for felony, to find ſureties for his good behavi- 
our. In the ſecond of James the firſt, a new conſulta- 


chamber upon a like queſtion : This prerogative of the 
Crown was again unanimouſly confirmed ©: And it be- 
came an eſtabliſhed principle in Engliſh juriſprudence, 
that, tho' the King could not allow of what was morally 
unlawful, he could permit what was only prohibited by 
poſitive ſtatute. Even the jealous Houſe of Commons, 
which extorted the petition, of right from Charles the 
firſt, made no ſcruple, by the mouth of Glanville, their 
manager, to allow of the diſpenſing power in its full, ex- 
a tentf; and in the _ trial of ſhip-money, Holborne, 
4 the popular lawyer, had, freely, and in the moſt ex- 
E preſs terms, made the ſame canceſſion s. Sir Edward 
L Coke, the great oracle of Engliſh, law, had not only 
| concurred with all other lawyers in favour of this prero- 
b; gatiye; but ſeems even to believe it ſo inherent in the 
1 Crown, that an act of Parliament itſelf could not abo- 
y liſh itb. And he particularly obſerves, that no law can 
he impoſe ſuch a diſability of enjoying offices as the King 
* may not diſpenſe with ; becauſe the King, from the law 
a4 Wo nature, bas a right to the ſervice of all his ſubjects. 
ad This particular, .reaſon, as well as all the general princi- 
ch ples, is applicable to the queſtion of the teſts; nor can 
the dangerous conſequence of granting diſpenſations in 
ay that caſe be ever received before a court of judicature. 
Every prerogative of the Crown, it may be ſaid, admits 
i ef abuſe: Should. the King pardon all criminals, law 
muſt be totally diſſolved : Should he declare and continue 


ty; 

in en war againſt all nations, inevitable ruin muſt 
15 dir Paward Coke's Reports, ſeventh report. f State Trials, 
* vol. vii. firſt edit. p. 206. Parl. Hiſt. vol. viii. p. 142. g State 
tion Trials, vol. v. b edit p. 171. b Sir Edward Coke's Reports, 
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tion of all the judges had been held in the Exchequer- 


fine property, be afterwards ſecured from violation? The 
teſt act had ever been conceived the great barrier of the 
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enſue: Yet theſe powers are entruſted to the Sovereign; | 
and we miſt be contented, as our anceſtors were, to 
depend upon his prudence and diſcretion i in the exerciſe 
of them. 


Tno' this reafoning ſeems founded on ſuch principles 
as are uſually admitted by lawyers, the people had en. 


tertained ſich violent prepoſſeſſions againſt the uſe, which 
James here made of his prerogative, that he was ob- 


liged, before he brought on Hales's cauſe, to diſplace fout 


of the judges, Jones, Montague, Charteton and Nevil; 
and even Sir Edward Herbert, the chief juſtice, tho a 
man of acknowleged virtue, yet becauſe he here ſup- 
ported the pretenſions of the Crown, fell under a great 


load of infamy. Men deemed a diſpenſing, to be in ef- 


fe the ſame with a repealing power; and they could 


not conceive, that leſs authority was requiſite to repeal 
thai to enact any ſtatute. If one penal law was diſ- 


penſed with, any other might undergo the ſame fate: 
And by what principle could even the laws, which de: 


eſtabliſhed religion under a popifh ſucceffor : As ſuch it 


had been inſiſted on by the Parliament; as ſuch granted 
by the King; as ſuch, during the debates with regard to 


the excluſion, recommended by the chancellor. By 
what magic, what chicane of faw, is it now annihilated, 
and rendered of no validity ? Theſe queſtions were every 
where aſked; and men, ftraitened by precedents and de- 
ciſions of great authority, were reduced either to queſtion 
the antiquity of this prerogative itſelf, or to aſſert, that 
even the practice of near five centuries could not be- 
ſtow on it ſufficient authority *. It was not confidered 
that the preſent difficulty or ſeeming abſurdity had pro- 


ceeded from late innovations introduced into the go- 
vernment. Ever fince the beginning of this century, the 
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"TRY had, with the woſt laudable zeal, been ac- 
quiring powers and eftabliſhing principles, favourable to 
law and liberty : The authority of the Crown had been 
limited 1 in many important particulars: And penal ſta- 
tutes were often calculated to ſecure the conſtitution 
againſt the attempts of miniſters, as well 2s to preſerve 

yr peace and repreſs crimes and immoralities. A 


rd uniform practice, the diſpenſing power, ſtill re- 


: mained, of Was ſuppoſed to remain with the Crown ; 


fufficient ih an itiftafit to overturn this whole fabric, 
and to throw down all the fences of the conſtitution. Tf 
this prerogative; which carries; on the face of it, ſuch 
ſtrong Hymptoms of an abſolute authority in the Crown, 
bad yet, in antient times, fiibfiſted with ſome degree of 


liberty in the ſubje&; this fact only proves, that ſcarce 


any human government, miich leſs one erected in rude 
and batbarous times, is entirely conſiſtent and uniform 
in all its parts. But to expect; that the diſpenſing power 
could; in any degree, be rendered compatible with thoſe 
accurate and regular limitations; which had of late been 
eſtabliſhed, and which the people were detetmined to 
maintain, was a vain hope; and tho” men knew not 
iponi what principles they could deny that prerogative, 
they ſaw, that, if they would preſerve their laws and 
conſtitution, there was an abſolute neceflity for denying, 
er at leaſt for aboliſhing it. The revolution alone, which 
ſoon ſucceeded, happily put an end to all theſe diſputes : 
By means of it a mote uniform edifice was at laſt erected: 
The monſtrous inconſiſtence, ſo viſible between the an- 
tient Gothie parts of the fabric and the recent plans of 
liberty, was fully correcled: And to their mutual felicity, 
King and people were finally taught to know their pro- 


ee boundaries.” 
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e 2 r. eds: Yet theſe powers are entruſted to the Sovereign; 
C 1 : - and we miſt be contented, as our anceſtors were, to 


depend upon his prudence and diſcretion i in the exerciſe 
of them. 

"Fro" this reaſoning ſeems founded on ſuch principles 
as are uſually. admitted by lawyers, the people had en- 
tertained ſuch violent prepoſſeſſions againſt the uſe, which 
James here made of his prerogative, that he was ob⸗ 
liged, before he brought on Hales's cauſe, to diſplace fout 
of the judges, Jones, Montague, Charfeton and Neil; 
and even Sir Edward Herbert, the chief juſtice, tho 4 
man of acknowleged virtue, yet becauſe he here ſup- 
ported the pretenſions of the Crown, fell under a great 
load of infamy. Men deemed a diſpenſing, to be in ef- 
fe the ſame with à repealing power; and they could 
not conceive, that leſs authority was requiſite to repeal 
_ thaji to enact any ſtatute. If one penal law was diſ- 
penſed with, any other might undergo the ſame fate: 
And by what principte could even the laws, which de- 
fine property, be afterwards ſecured from violation? The 
| teſt act had ever been conceived the great barrier of the 

eſtabliſhed religion under a popifh ſucceſſor: As ſuch it 
| had been inſifted on by the Parliament; as ſuch granted 
by the King; as fuch, during the debates with regard to 
the excluſion, recommended by the chancellor. By 
what magic, what chicane of law, is it now annihil ated, 
and rendered of no validity? Theſe queſtions were every 
where aſked; and men, ftraitened by precedents and de- 
ciſions of great authority, were reduced either to queſtion 
the antiquity of this prerogative itſelf, or to aflert, that 
even the practice of near five centuries could not be- 
ſtow on it ſufficient authority *. It was not confidered 
that the preſent difficulty or ſeeming abſurdity had pro- 
ceeded from late innovations introduced into the go- 
vernment. Ever fince the beginning of this century, the 
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fait 1 had, with the woſt laudable zeal, been ac- © 1 43 P. 


quiring powers and eftabliſhing principles, favourable to p 
law and liberty : The authority of the Crown had been 


limited in many important particulars: And penal ſta- 
tutes were often calculated to ſecure the conſtitution 
igainſt the attempts of miniſters, as well as to preſerve 
gehieral peace and repreſs 'crimes and immoralities. . A 


we uniform practice, the diſpenſing power, ſtill re- 


| mained, of Was ſuppoſed to remain with the Crown ; 


fufficient ih an ifiſtant to overturn this whole fabric, 
and to throw down all the fences of the conſtitution, If 
this prerogative; which carries; on the face of it, ſuch 
ſtrong {[ymptoms of an abſolute authority in the Crown, 
had yet, in antient times, ſiibfiſted with ſome degree of 
liberty in the ſubje&; this fact only proves, that ſcarce 
any human government, miich leſs one erected in rude 
and batbarous times, is entirely conſiſtent and uniform 
in all its parts. But to expect, that the diſpenſing power 
could; in any degree, be rendered compatible with thoſe 
aceurits and regular limitations; which had of late been 
eſtabliſhed, and which the people were detetmined to 
maintain, was a vain hope; and tho' men knew not 


upon what principles they could deny that prerogative, 


they ſaw, that, if they would preſerve their laws and 


conſtitution, there was an abſolute neceflity for denying, 
er at leaſt for aboliſhing it. The revolution alone, which 
ſoon ſucceeded, happily put an end to all theſe diſputes : 
By means of it a mote uniform edifice was at laſt erected: 

The monſtrous inconſiſtence, ſo viſible between the an- 
tient Gothic parts of the fabric and the recent plans of 
liberty, was fully 'correAed*: And to their mutual felicity, 


King and people were finally taught to know their pro- 


per limits . boundaries: 


In is remarkalts, tset 9 by the Prince of 
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WHATEVER topics lawyers might find to defend © 
- James" s diſpenſing power, the nation thought it dange- 
rous, if not fatal, to liberty ; and his reſolution of ex 
-erciſing it may on that account be eſteemed equally 
alarming, as if the power had been founded on the moſt 
recent and moſt flagrant uſurpation. It was not likely, 


that an authority, which had been aſſumed thro” ſo many 


obſtacles, would in his hands lie long idle and unem- 
ployed. Four catholie lords were brought into the privy 
council, Powis, Arundel, Bellaſis, and Dover. Hali- 
fax, finding, that notwithſtanding all his paſt merits, 
he poſſeſſed no real credit or authority, became very re. 
fractory i in his oppoſition ; and his office of privy: ſeal 
was given to Arundel. The King was open, as well 
as zealous, in the defire of making converts; and men 
plainly ſaw, that the only way to acquire his affection 
and confidence was by a ſacrifice of theie religion. Sun- 
derland, ſome time after, ſcrupled not to gain favour at 
this price. , Rocheſter, the treaſurer, tho the King' 
brother-in-law, yet, becauſe he refuſed to give this in- 
ſtance of complaiſance, was turned out of his office: 
The Treaſury was put in commiſſion, and Bellaſis was 
placed at the head of it. All the courtiers were diſ- 
guſted, even ſuch as had little regard to religion. The 


rhe Declaration of Rights, venture to condemn the diſpenſing power in ge- 


neral, which had been uniformly exerciſed by the former kings of England. 


They only condemned it ſo far, az # had been aſſumed and exerciſed of lat: 
But in the Bill of Rights, which paſſed about a twelvemonth after, the 
Parliament took care to ſecure themſelves more effectually againſt a branch 
of prerogative, incompatible with all legal liberty and limitations ; and they 
excluded, in poſitive terms, all diſpenſing power in the Crown. vet even 
then the Houſe of Lords rejected that clauſe of the bill, which condemned 
the exerciſe of this power in-former kings, and obliged the: Commons to 
reſt contented with aboliſhing it for the future. There needs no other 
proof of the irregular nature of the old Engliſh government, than the ſub- 
ſiſtence of ſuch a prerogative, always exerciſed and never queſtioned, til 
the acquiſition of real liberty diſcovered, at laſt, the danger of it. See tb 
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* as well as diſtruſt, attending renegades, made 0 H 1 P. 
moſt men reſolve, at all hazards, to adhere to their an-æ | 
tient faith. 1686. 
In SCOTLAND, James s zeal for proſelytiſm was more State of 
ſucceſsful. The earls of Murray, Perth, and Melfort nd. 
were brought -over to the Court religion ; and the two 
latter noblemen made uſe of a very courtly reaſon for 
their converſion : They pretended, that the papers, found 
in the late King's cabinet, had opened their eyes, and 
had convinced them of the preference due to the Catho- 
lic religion. Quegnſberry, \ who diſcovered not the ſame 
complaiſance, fell into total diſgrace, notwithſtanding 
his former ſervices, and the unlimited ſacrifices, which 
he had made to the meaſures of the Court. Theſe 
merits could not even enſute him of ſafety againſt the 
vengeance, to which he ſtood expoſed. His rival, Perth, 
who had been ready to ſink under his ſuperior intereſt, 
| now acquired the aſcendant ; and all the complaints, 
| exhibited againſt him, were totally obliterated. His faith, 
: according to a ſaying of Halifax, had made him whole. 
; Bor it was in Ireland chiefly, that the maſk was wholly state of 
$ taken off; and that the King thought himſelf at liberty os 
to proceed to the full extent of his zeal, and his vio 
lence. The duke of Ormond was recalled; and tho” 
the primate and lord Granard, two proteſtants, ftill poſ- 
feſſed the authority of Juſtices, the whole power was 
lodged in the hands of Talbot, the general, ſoon after 
created earl of Tyrconnel; a man, who, from the blind- 
neſs of his prejudices and fury of his temper, was tranſ- 
ported with the moſt immeaſurable ardour for the Ca 
tholic cauſe. After the ſuppreſſion of Monmouth's re- 
bellion, orders were given by Tyrconnel to diſarm all 
the proteſtants, on pretence of ſecuring the public peace, x 
and keeping their arms in a few magazines for the uſe of 
the militia, Next, the army was new-modelled ; and 
great 'numbers of officers were diſmiſſed, becauſe it was 
R 2 pre- 
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pretended, that they or their fathers had ſerved under 
Cromwel and the Republic. The injuſtice Was not 
confined to them. Near three hundred officers more 
were afterwards broke, tho' many of them had pur- 
chaſed their commiſſions : About four or five thouſand 
private foldiers, becauſe they were Proteſtants, were dif. 
miſſed; and being ſtripped even of their regimentals, 
were turned out to ſtarve in the ſtreets. While theſe 
violences were carrying on, Clarendon, who bad been 
named lord lieutenant, came over ; but he quickly found, 
that, as he had refuſed to gwerthe King the deſire 
pledge of fidelity, by changing his religion, he poſ- 
feſſed no credit or authority. He was even a. Kind of 
priſoner in the hands of Tyrconnel; and as he gave all 
oppoſition in his power to the precipitant meaſures of 
the Catholics, he was foon after recalled, and Tyr- | 
connel. ſubſtituted in his place. The unhappy Prote- 
fants now ſaw all the legal authority, as well as the 
military force, transferred into the hands -of their in- 
veterate enemies; inflamed with hereditary hatred, and 
ſtimulated by every motive, which either the paſſion for 
power, property, or religion could inſpire. Even the 
barbarous banditti were let looſe to prey on them in their 
preſent defenceleſs condition. A renewal of the antient 
maſſacres was apprehended ;, and great multitudes, ſtruck 
with the beſt grounded terror, deſerted the kingdom, 
and infuſed into the. Engliſh nation a dread of thoſe 
violences, to which, after ſome time, they might juſtly, 
from the prevalence of the Catholics, think themſelves 

expoſed. | 
ALL judicious perſons of the Catholic communion were 
diſguſted with theſe violent meaſures, and could eaſily 
foreſee the conſequences. But James was entirely go- 
verned by the raſh counſels. of the Queen and of his. 
confeſſor, father Peters, a jeſuit, whom he ſoon after 
CRONE a privy counfellor. . | He thought too that as he 
was 
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haſty ſteps, to carry his deſigns into execution; leſt the 
ſucceſſion of the princeſs of Orange ſhould overturn all 
bis projects? In vain did Arundel, Powis, and Bellaſis 
remonſtrate, and ſuggeſt more moderate and cautious 
meaſures. Theſe men had ſeen and felt, during the 
proſecution of the plet, the extreme antipathy which the 


nation bore to popery ; and though ſome ſubſequent in- 
cidents had ſeemingly allayed that ſpirit, they knew, that 
the ſettled habits of the people were ftill the ſame, and 


that the fmalleſt incident was ſufficient to renew the for- 
mer animoſity. A very moderate indulgence therefore to 
their religion would have ſatisfied them; and all attempts 
to acquire power, much more to procure a change of the 
national faith, they deemed dangerous and deftructive. 

Ox the firſt broaching of the popiſh plot, the Church 
of England had concurred with the ſame violence and 
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was now in the decline of life, it was neceſſary for him, by © N 4 P. 


1686. 


Breach be- 
twixt the 
King and 


credulity as the reſt of the nation, in the proſecution of be church. 


it; But dreading afterwards the prevalence of republican 
and preſbyterian principles, . they had been engaged to 
ſupport the meaſures of the court; and to their aſſiſtance 
James had | chiefly owed his ſucceſſion to the crown, 
Finding that all theſe ſervices were forgot, and that the 
Catholic religion was the King's ſole darling, the church 
had commenced an oppoſition to court-meaſures ; and 
popery was now acknowledged the more immediate danger, 
In order to prevent inflammatory ſermons on this popu- 
lar ſubject, James revived ſome directions to preachers 
which had been promulgated by the late King, in the 
beginning of his reign, when no deſign againſt the na- 
tional religion was yet formed, or at leaſt apprehended, 
But in the preſent delicate and intereſting ſituation of the 
church, there was little reaſon to expect, that orders, 
founded on no legal authority, would be rigidly obeyed 
by preachers, who ſaw no ſecurity to themſelves but in. 
preſerving the confidence and regard of the people, In- 

R 3 ſtead 
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0 fat P. ſtead of avoiding controverſy, according to the King! sad. 


monition, the preachers every where declaimed againſt 
popery 3 and among the reſt, Dr. Sharpe, a clergym 

of London, particularly diſtinguiſhed himſelf, and af. 
fected to throw great contempt on thoſe who had been 
induced to change their religion by ſuch pitiful argu- 
ments as the Romiſh miſſionaries could ſuggeſt, This 
topic, being ſuppoſed to reflect an the King, gave great 
offence at court ; and paſitive orders were iſſued to the 
biſhop of Ede, his dioceſan, immediately to ſuſpend 
Sharpe, till his Majeſty's pleaſure ſhould be farther 
known. The prelate replied, that he could not Poſſibly 
| obey theſe commands, and that he was not empowered, 
in ſuch 4 ſummary manner, to inflict any puniſhment 
even upon the greateſt delinquent. But neither theſe 


ft obvious reaſons, nor the moſt dutiful ſubmiſſions, both 


of the prelate and of Sharpe himſelf, could appeaſe the 
court. The King was determined to proceed with the 
utmoſt violence in this cauſe, The biſhop himſelf he re- 
| ſolved to puniſh for diſobedience to his commands; and 
. the expedient which he employed for that purpoſe, was 

of a nature at once the moſt illegal and moſt alarming. 
Auoxò all the engines of authority formerly employed 
by the Crown, none had been more dangerous or even 
deſtructive to liberty, than the court of high com- 
"miſſion, which, together with the ſtar-chamber, had 
been aboliſhed i in the reign of Charles I. by act of Parlia- 
ment ; in which a clauſe was alſo inſerted, prohibiting 
the erection, in all future times, of that court or any of 
a like nature. But the law was deemed by James na 


Court of ec- ' obſtacle; and an eccleſiaſtical commiſſion, was anew if 


; ſued, by which ſeven ® commiſſioners were veſted with 


m The perſons named were the archbiſhop of Canterbury, Sancroft ; the 
biſhop of Durham, Crew, ; : of Rocheſter, Sprat; the earl of Rocheſter, 
Sunderland, chanc@Jor Jefferies, and lord chief juſtice Herbert. The 
archbiſhop refuſed to 5 and the biſhop of Cheſter was ſubſtituted ja h 


lace. 
5 . full 


effect: The King Was determined to have an example: London. 
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full and unlimited authority over the whole church of C * * P. 
England. On this court were beſtowed the ſame in qui 
ſitorial powers, poſſeſſed by the former court of high 1636. 
commiſſion: They might proceed upon bare ſuſpicion; 
and the better to ſet the law at defiance, it was expreſsly 
inſerted in their patent itſelf, that they were to exerciſe 
their juriſdiction, notwithſtanding any law or - ſtatute to 
the contrary. The King's deſign to ſubdue the church 
was now ſufficiently known; and had he been able to 


- eftablifh the authority of this new-ereced court, his ſuc- 


ceſs was infallible. A more ſenſible blow could not be 
given both to national liberty and religion; and happily 


the conteſt could not be tried in a cauſe more iniquitous 


and,unpopular than that — Sharpe _ the biſhop of 
Labs. 

Tux prelate was cited before the commiſſioners. After 
denying the legality of the court, after claiming the privi- 
lege of all Chriſtian biſhops to be tried by the metro- 
politan and his ſuffragans; he pleaded in his own deſence, 
that as he was obliged, if he had ſuſpended Sharpe, to act 
in the capacity of a judge, he could not, conſiſtent either 
with law or juſtice, pronounce ſentence without a pre- 
vious citation and trial: That he had by petition repre- 
ſented this difficulty to his Majeſty; and not receiving any 
anſwer, he had reaſon to think, that his petition had 
given entire ſatisfaction. That in order to ſhew his far- 
ther deference, he had adviſed Sharpe to preach no more, 
till he had juſtified his conduct to the King; an advice, 
which, coming from a ſuperior, was equivalent to a com- 
mand, and had accordingly met with'the proper obedi- 
ence : That he had thus in his apprehenſion conformed 


- himſelf to his Majeſty's pleaſure; but if he ſhould ſtill be 


found wanting to his duty in any particular, he was now 
contented to crave pardon, and to make reparation. All Sentence 
this ſubmiſſion, both in Sharpe and the prelate, had no 5 the 


R 4 Orders 


—» 
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| on A p. Orders were accordingly ſent to the commiſſioners - tg 


1687. | 


Penal 1 laws 
| Luſpended. 


proceed: And by a majority of yon the biſhap, as wil | 


as the doctor, was ſuſpended, 


 ALmosT the whole of this ſhort reign conſiſts of ats | 


tempts always imprudent, often illegal, and ſometimes 
both, againſt whatever was maſt loved and revered by 
the nation: Even ſuch ſchemes of the King's as might 


be laudable in themſelves, were ſo diſgraced with theſe - 


intentions, that they ſerve only to aggrayate the cbarge 
againſt him, James was become a great patron of tole- 


ration, and an enemy to ali thoſe perſecuting laws, which, | 


from the influence of the church, had been enacted both 
againſt the Diſſenters and Catholics, Not contented 
with granting diſpenſations to particular perſons, he aſ- 
ſumed a pawer of iſſuing a declaration of general indul- 
gence, and of ſuſpending at once all the penal ſtatutes, 
by which a conformity was required to the eſtabliſned re- 
ligion. This was a ſtrain of authority, it muſt be cons 


feſled, quite inconſiſtent with law and a limited con- 


ſtitution; but was ſupported by many ſtrong precedents 


in the hiſtory of England. Even after the principles of 


liberty were become more prevalent, and began. to be 
well. underſtood, the late King had oftner than once, 
and without giying mugh umbrage, exerted this dange- 
rous power: He had in 1662 ſuſpended the execution of 
a law, which regulated carriages: During the two 
Putch wars, he had twice ſuſpended the act of navi- 
gation : Ani the Commons in 1666, being reſolved, 
contrary, to the King' s judgment, to enact that iniquitous 
law againſt Iriſh cattle, found it neceſſa y, in order to 
pbviate the exerciſe of this prerogative, which they de- 


| fired not at that time entirely to deny or abrogate, ta 


call the importation of that cattle a nuiſance, _ 
Tno' the former authority of the King was great in 
cel affairs, it was ftill greater in eccleſiaſtical ; and'the 
why Hoge power of the Popes Was often belieyed, in 
virtue 


* 


6 a4 aac r 


2 I 


virtue of the n to be devolved to the crown. 


The laſt parliament of Charles the firſt, by depriving the 
and convocation of the power of framing canons 


without conſent of Parliament, had ſomewhat diminiſhed 


the ſuppoſed extent of the ſupremacy z but ſtill very con- 


fiderable remains of it, at leaſt very important claims, 
were preſerved, and were occaſionally. made uſe of by the 


Sovereign. In 1662, Charles, pleading both the rights 


of his ſupremacy and his ſuſpending power, had granted 
2 general indulgence or tolerationz and in 1672 he re- 
newed the ſame edit: -Tho' the remanftranc.,, of his 
Parliament obliged him, an both. occaſions, to retract; 
and in the laſt inſtance, the triumph of law over prero- 
ah was deemed very great and memorable. In general, 
we may remark, Where the exerciſe of the ſuſpending 
power was agreeable and uſeful, the power itſelf was 
little queſtioned : Where the exerciſe. was thought liable 
to exceptions, men not only appoſed it, but proceeded 


9 
F 


to deny altogether the legality 07 the prevoganve 1 


which i it was founded. 
James, much, more n head: frag, and ur- 
bitrary than his brother, iſſued anew a proclamation, 


ſuſpending all the penal laws in eccleſiaſtical affairs, and 


granting s a general liberty of conſcience to all his ſubjects. 


e was. not deterred by the conſideration, that this 


ſcheme of indulgence was already blaſted by two fruit 
ſeſs attempts; and that in ſuch a government as that of 
England, it was not ſufficignt that a prerogative be ap- 
proved of by ſome lawyers and antiquarians: If it was 
condemned by the general voice of the nation, and yet 
was ſtill exerted, the victory over national liberty was 
equally ſignal as if obtained by the moſt flagrant injuſtice 
and uſurpation. Theſe two conſiderations indeed would 
rather ſerve to recommend this project to James; who 
deemed himſelf ſuperior in vigour and activity to his 
wal and who probably thought, that his people en- 


Joyed 
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CARA P, ropes no liberties, but by his N conceſſion and indul. 
— gende. | 


: 1687. 


Vet ſuch was the pleaſure reaped from 


In order to procure a better cen for his edict of 
toleration, the King, finding himſelf oppoſed by the 
church, began to pay great court to the Diſſenters; and 
he imagined, that, by playing one party againſt another, 
he would eaſily obtain the victory over both; a refined 
policy which it much exceeded his capacity to conduct. 


Vis intention was fo obvious, that it was impoſſible for 
| him ever to gain the ſincere confidence and regard of the 


Nonconformiſts. They knew, that the genius of their 
religion was diametrically oppoſite to that of the Catho- 
lics, the ſole object of the King's affection. They were 


| ſenſible, that both the violence of his temper, and the 


maxims of his religion, were repugnant to the principles 
of toleration, They had ſeen, that on his firſt acceſſion 
to the Crown, as well as during his brother's reign, he 


' had” courted the church at their expence ; and it was 


not till after his dangerous fchemes were rejected by the 
prelates, that he had recourſe to the Nonconformiſts, 
All his favours, therefore, muſt, to every man of judg- 
ment among the ſectaries, have appeared moſt inſidious: 
ſent eaſe, ſuch 
the animoſity of the diſſenters againſt the church, who 
had ſo long ſubjected them to the rigours of perſecution, 
that they every where expreſſed the moſt entire duty to 


the King and compliance with his meaſures ; and could 


not forbear rejoicing aj ry li in the 1 depreſſion 
2 their enemies. 
Bur had the Diſſenters bean ever = much inclined ta 


fhut their eyes with regard to the King's intentions, the 


manner of conducting his ſcheme in Scotland was ſuff- 


cient to diſcover the ſecret. The King firſt applied to the 


Scots Parliament, and deſired an indulgence for the Cu- 
tholies alone, without comprehending the Preſbyterians: 
Byt * aſſembly, though more diſpoſed than even the 

Par- 


— 


Ferrer 
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Parliament of England, to ſacrifice their civil liberties, 
reſolved likewiſe to adhere pertinaciouſlyto their religion; 
and they now rejected for the firſt time the King's ap- 
plication. James therefore found himſelf obliged to ex- 
ert his prerogative; and he thought it prudent to intereſt 
a party of his ſubjects, beſides the Catholics, in ſup- 
ting this act of authority. To the great ſurprize of 
the barraſſed and perſecuted Preſbyterians, they heard the 
rinciples of toleration every where extolled, and found 
that permiſſion was granted to attend conventicles; an 
offence, which, even during this reign, had been de- 
clared no leſs than a capital crime. The King's decla- 
ration, however, of indulgence contained articles, ſuffi- 


cient to depreſs their joy. As if Popery were already 
predominant he declared, that he never would uſe 


« force or invincible neceſſity againſt any man on account 


« of his perſwaſion or the proteſtant religion :” A pro- 


miſe ſurely of toleration given to the Proteſtants with 


great precaution, and admitting a conſiderable latitude 


for perſecution and violence. It js likewiſe remarkable, | 


that the King declared in expreſs terms, „ that he had 
thought fit, by his ſovereign authority, prerogative 
* royal, and abſolute power, which all his ſubjects were 
to obey without reſerve, to grant this royal toleration.” 

The dangerous deſigns of other Princes are to be col- 
lected by a compariſon of their ſeyeral actions, by a diſ- 
coyery of their more ſecret councils : But ſo blinded 


was James with zeal, ſo tranſported with his imperious 


temper, that even his proclamations and public edicts 
contain expreffions, which, without any farther enquiry, 
may ſuffice to his condemnation. 

Tue Engliſh well knew, that the King, dy the con- 
ſtitution of their government, thought himſelf intitled, 
as indeed he was, to as ample authority in his ſouthern, 
as in his northern kingdom 3 and therefore, tha' the de- 


karation of indulgence publiſhed for * was more 
cau- 


CHAP, 
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- LAY r. joyed no liberties, but by his royal conceſſion and indu]. 


— gence. 


t 1685. 


Vet ſuch was the pleaſure reaped from 


Iv order to procure a better reception for his edict of 
toleration, the King, finding himſelf oppoſed by the 
church, began to pay great court to the Diſſenters; and 
he imagined, that, by playing one party againft another, 
he would eaſily obtain the victory over both ; a refined 
policy which it much exceeded his capacity to conduct. 


His intention was fo obvious, that it was impoſſible for 
nim ever to gain the ſincere confidence and regard of the 


Nonconformiſts. They knew, that the genius of their 
religion was diametrically oppoſite to that of the Catho- 
lics, the ſole object of the King's affection. They were 


3 ſenſible, that both the violence of his temper, and the 


maxims of his religion, were repugnant to the principles 
of toleration, They had ſeen, that on his firſt acceſſion 
to the Crown, as well as during his brother's reign, he 


had courted the church at their expence; and it was 


not till after his dangerous fchemes were rejected by the 
prelates, that he had recourſe to the Nonconformiſts 
All his favours, therefore, muſt, to every man of judg- 
ment among the ſectaries, have appeared moſt inſidious: 
preſent eaſe, ſuch 
the animoſity of the diſſenters againſt the church, who 
had ſo long ſubjected them to the rigours of perſecution, 
that they every where expreſſed the moſt entire duty to 


the King and compliance with his meaſures ; and could 


not forbear rejoicing e een in the A rare depreſſion 
hos their enemies. | 

Bur had the Diſſenters bein ever 10 much inclined ta 
Hut their eyes with regard to the King' s intentions, the 
manner of conducting his ſcheme in Scotland was ſuff- 


Cient to diſcover the ſecret. The King firſt applied to the 


Scots Parliament, and deſired an indulgence for the Ca- 
tholies alone, without comprehending the Preſbyterians: 
Bye hay aſſembly, though more diſpoſed than even the 

Par- 
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Parliament of England, to ſacrifice their civil liberties, 


reſolved likewiſe to adhere pertinaciouſly to their religion; ©; 


and they now rejected for the firſt time the King's ap- 
plication. James therefore found himſelf obliged to ex- 
ert his prerogative ; and he thought it prudent to intereſt 
a party of his ſubjects, beſides the Catholics, in ſup- 
rting this act of authority. To the great ſurprize of 
the barraſſed and perſecuted Preſbyterians, they heard the 
rinciples of toleration every where extolled, and found 
that permiſſion was granted to attend conventicles; an 
offence, which, even during this reign, had been de- 
clared no leſs than a capital crime. The King's decla- 
ration, however, of indulgence contained articles, ſuffi- 
cient to depreſs their joy. As if Popery were already 
predominant he declared, 6 that he never would uſe 
« force or invincible neceſſity againſt any man on account 
« of his perſwaſion or the proteſtant religion :” A pro- 
miſe ſurely of toleration given to the Proteſtants with 
great precaution, and admitting a conſiderable latitude 
for perſecution and violence. It js likewiſe remarkable, 
that the King declared in expreſs terms, „ that he had 
thought fit, by his ſovereign authority, prerogative 
* royal, and abſolute power, which all his ſubjects were 
to obey without reſerve, to grant this royal toleration.” 
The dangerous deſigns of other Princes are to þe col- 
lected by a compariſon of their ſeveral actions, by a diſ- 


coyery of their more ſecret councils : But ſo blinded 


was James with zeal, ſo tranſported with his imperious 
temper, that even his proclamations and public edicts 
contain expreſſions, which, without any farther enquiry, 
may ſuffice to his condemnation. 

Tur Engliſh well knew, that the King, dy the con- 
ſtitution of their government, thought himſelf intitled, 
as indeed he was, to as ample authority in his ſouthern, 
as in his northern kingdom 3 and therefore, tha! the de- 


claration of ' indulgence publiſhed for * was more 
cau- 


— 
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E cautiouſly worded, they could not but be alarmed. by 
the arbitrary treatment, to which their neighbours were 

LE So expoſed. is even remarkable, that the Engliſh de- 

| claration tontained clauſes. of a ſtrange | import. The 

King there promiſed, that he would maintain his loving 

ſubjects in all their properties and poſſeſſions, as well of 

church and abbey, lands as of any other. Mey 


| thought, that, if the full eſtabliſhment of popery waz | 


not at hand, this promiſe was quite ſuperfluous; and 
they concluded, that the King was fo replete with joy 
on the'proſpect of that glorious event, that he could not, 
even for a moment, refrain himſelf from expreſling i it. 
Bur what afforded the moſt alarming proſpect, waz 
the violent, and precipitant conduct of affairs in Ireland. 
Tyrconnel was now veſted with full authority; ; and car- 
ried. over with him as chancellor one Fitton, a man who 
Was taken from a Jail, and who had been convicted of 
forgery and other crimes, but who compenſated for all 
his enormities by a headlong zeal for the Catholic reli- 
gion. He was even heard to ſay from the bench, that 
che Proteſtants were all rogues, and that there was not 
one among farty thouſand who was not a traitor, a re- 
bel, and a villain, . The whole ſtrain of the adminiſtra- 
tion was ſuitable to ſuch ſentiments, The Catholics 
were put in poſſeſſion of the couneil table, of the courts 
of judicature, of the bench af juſtices. In order to 
make them maſters of the Parliament, the ſame violence 
Was exerciſed that had been practiſed in England. The 
charters of Dublin and of all the corporations were re- 
called; and new charters were granted; ſubjecting the 
carporations to the abſolute will of the Sovereign. The 
Proteſtant freemen were expelled, Catholics introduced, 
and the latter ſect, as they always were the majority in 
number, were now inveſted with the whole power of 
the kingdom. The act of ſettlement Was the only ob- 
ſlacle to Their enjoyin g the whole property; and Tyr- 
VVV connel 
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connel had formed a ſcheme for calling a Parliament, in © H 


- 


8 * 2 


order to reverſe that act, and empower the King to be- 
flow all the lands of Ireland on his catholic lauer 

But in this ſcheme he met with oppoſition from the o- 
derate Catholics in the King's council. Lord Bellaſis 
went even ſo far as to affirm with an oath, < that that fet- 
low in Ireland was fool and madam enough to ruin ten 
« kingdoms.” The decay of trade, from the deſertion 
of the Proteſtants, was repreſented ; the ſinking of the 
tevenue ; the alarm communicated to England : And by 
theſe confiderations the King's reſolutions were for ſome 
| time ſuſpended; tho? it was eafy to forefee, from the 
ufual tenor of his conduct, which fide would at laſt pre- 
ponderate. 

Bur the King was not contented with diſcovering in 

his own kingdoms the imprudence of his conduct: He 
was reſotved, that all Europe ſhould be witneſs of it. 
He publickly ſent the earl of Caſtelmaine ambaſſador ex- 
traordinary to Rome, in order to exprefs his obeiſance to Rame- 
the Pope, and to feconcile his kmgdoms to the catholic - 
communion. Never man, who came on ſo important 
an errand, met with ſo many neglects and even affronts, 
8 Caſtelmaine. The Pope, inftead of being pleaſed 
with this forward ſtep, concluded, that a ſcheme, con- 
ducted with ſuch indiſcretion, could never poſſibly be 
ſucceſsful. And as he was engaged in a violent quarrel 
with the French monarch, a quarrel which intereſted 
him much more than the converſion of England, he bore 
little regard to James, whom he believed too cloſely 
united with his capital enemy. 

Tus only proof of complaiſance, which the King re- 

1 ceived from his Holineſs, was his ſending a nuncio into 

England, in return for the embaſſy. By act of Parlia- 
of ment any communication with the Pope was declared 
E high treaſon : Yet To little regard did the King pay to the 
laws, that he gave the nuncio'a public and ſolemn re- 
el ception 


— Fry, — * * 
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ception at Windſor. The duke of Somerſet, one of the 
lords of the bed-chamber, becauſe he refuſed to aſſiſt at 
this ceremony, was diſmiſſed from his employments, 
The nuncio reſided openly in London during all this 
reign. Four catholic biſhops were publickly conſecratel 


in the King's chapel, and ſent. out, under the title of 
vicars apoſtolical, to exerciſe the epiſcopal function in 
their reſpeQive dioceſes, Their paſtoral letters, direQe 


to the lay Catholics of England, were printed and di- 


perſed by the expreſs allowance and permiſſion of the 


King. The tegular clergy of that communion appeared 


at Court in the habits of their order; and ſome of them 
were ſo ihdiſcreet as to boaſt, that, in a little time, they 


hoped to walk in proceſſion thro? the capital. 
Wix the King ſhocked in the moſt open manner 


all the principles and prejudices of his proteſtant ſub- 


jects, he could not ſometimes but be ſenſible, that be 


ſtood in need of their aſſiſtance for the execution of his 
- * deſigns. He had himſelf, by virtue of his prerogative, 
fuſpended the penal laws, and diſpenſed with the teſt; 


„ 


but he would gladly have obtained the ſanction of Par- 


liament to theſe acts of power; and he knew, that 
without this authority, his edicts alone would never at- 
ford ſufficient ſecurity to the Catholics. He had em- 


ployed, therefore, with the members of Parliament 


many private conferences, which were then called cb 
ſetings; and he uſed every expedient of reaſons, menaces, 
and promiſes to break their obſtinacy in this particular, 
Finding all his, efforts fruitleſs, he had diſſolved the Par- 
liamient, and was reſolved to call a new one, from whom 
he expected more complaifance and ſubmiſſion. By the 


Practice of annuling the charters, the King was become 


maſter of all the corporations, and could at his pleaſure 
change every where the whole magiſtracy. The church 
party, therefore, by whom the Crown had been hitherto 


ſo remarkably ſupported, and.to whom the King viſibly 
owed 
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owed his own ſucceſſion, were deprived of all authority; 

and Diſſenters firſt in London, and afterwards in every 
other town, were ſubſtituted in their place. Not con- 
tented with this violent and dangerous innovation, cer- 


tain regulators were appointed to examine the qualifica- 


tions of electors; and directions were given them to ex- 


| clude all ſuch as adhered to the teſt and penal ſtatutes . 


Queries to this purpoſe were openly propoſed in all pla- 
ces, in order to try the ſentiments of meri, and enable 


the King to judge of the proceedings of the future Pars 
liachent. The power of the Crown was at this time fo 


great; the revenue, managed by James's frugality, ſo 
conſiderable and independant; that if he had embraced 
any national party, he had been enſured of infallible 
ſucceſs, and might have carried his authority to what 
extent he pleaſed, But the Catholics, to whom he had 
entirely devoted himſelf, were not the hundredth part of 
the people. Even the proteſtant Nonconformiſts, whom 
he ſo much courted, were litttle more than the twen- 
tieth ; and what was worſe, repoſed very little confidence 
in the unnatural alliance contracted with the Catholics, 


. 


and in the principles of toleration, which, contrary to 


their uſual practice in all ages, ſeemed at preſent to be 
adopted by that ſect. The King therefore, findnig little 
hopes of ſucceſs, protracted the election of a Parliament, 
and proceeded ſtill in the exercife a his illegal and arbi- 
trary authority, 


Tux whole power in Ireland had been committed to 


the Catholics. In Scotland, all the miniſters, whom 
the King chiefly truſted, were converts to that religion. 
Every great office in England, civil and mllicury, was 


u The elections in ſome places, er is Yark, were transferred 
from the people to the magiſtrates, who, by the new charter, were all 
named by the Crown. -Sir John Rereſby's Memoirs, p. 272. This was 
in reality nothing different from the King's naming the members. The 


2 of authority had been employed in all the burroughs of Scot- 
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gradually 3 from the 88 Rocheſe 
„ and Clarendon, the King's brothers-in-law, tho? they 
had been ever faithful to his intereſts, could hot, by al 


. their ſervices, attone for their adherence to the national 


religion; and had been diſmiſſed from their employinent, 
The proſtitute Jefferies himſelf, tho he had ſacrificed bo. 
nour and juſtice arid humanity to the Court; yet becauſe 
he refuſed alſo tb give up his religion, was very faſt de. 


clining in favour and intereſt. Nothing now remained 
but to open the door in the church and univerſities to 


the intruſion of the Catholics: It was not long before 
the King made this violent effort ; and by conſtraining 
the prelacy and eſtabliſhed church. to ſeek proteCtion in 
the principles of liberty, he at laſt left himſelf entirely 
without friends and adherents. 

Farhzr F rancis, a Benedictine, was recommended 
. the King's mandate to the univerſity of Cambridge 

r the degree of maſter of arts; and as it was uſual for 
the univerſity to confer that degree on perſons -eminent 
for learning; without regard to their religion; and as 


they had even -admitted -lately the fecretary to the am- 


baſſador of Morocco z the King on that account thought 
himſelf the better intitled to compliance. But the uni- 
verſity confidered, that there was a great difference be- 
tween a compliment beſtowed on foreigners, and degrees 


which gave à title to vote in all the elections and decrees 
of the univerſity; and which, if conferred on the Ca- 


tholics, would infallibly in time render that ſect entirely 
ſuperior. They therefore refuſed to obey the King's 
mandate, and were cited to appear before the court of 


eccleſiaſtical commiſſion. The vice chancellor was ſuſ- 


pended; but as the univerſity choſe a man of ſpirit to 
ſucceed him, the King thought proper for the * to 


drop his pretenſions. 


Tux attempt upon the univerſity of Oxford was pro- 


Sew with more inflexible obſtinacy, and was at- 
- * 
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verſity had lately in their famous decree made a ſolemn 
profeſſion of paſſive obedience ; and the Court probably 
expected, that they would ſhow thelr ſincerity; when 


their turn came to practiſe that doctrine; which, tho', 2 8 


if carried to the utmoſt extent, it be contrary both to 
reaſon and to nature, is apt to meet with the moſt ef- 
ſectual oppoſition from the latter principle. The preſi- 
dent of Magdalen college, one of the richeſt foundations 
in Europe, dying about this time, a mandate was ſent in 
favour of Farmer, a new convert, but one, who, be- 
ſides his being a Catholic, had not in other reſpects the 
qualities required by the ſtatutes for enjoying that of- 
fice, The fellows of the college made very ſubmiſſive 
applications to the King for recalling his mandate; but 
befote they teceivedan anſwer, the day came, on which, by 
their ſtatütes, they were required to proceed to an election. 
They therefore choſe Dr. Hough; 4 . virtue, as 

well as of the firmneſs and vigour requiſite for maintain- 
ing his own rights and thoſe of the univerſity. In order 
to puniſh the college for this contumacy, as it was called, 
an inferior eecleſiaſtical commiſſion was ſent down, * 
the new preſident and the fellows were cited before that 
court. So little regard had been paĩd to any other con- 
ſderation befides religion, that Farmer, on enquiry, 
was found guilty of the loweſt and tnoft ſcandaſous 
vices; inſomuchi that even the ecclefiaſtical commiſſion- 
ers were aſhamed to inſiſt on his election. A new man- 
date, therefore, was ifſued in fayour of Parker, lately 
created "biſhop of Oxford, a man of 'a proſtitute cha- 
racter, but who, like Farmer, attoned for all his vices 
by his avowed willingnefs to embrace the catholic reli- 
gion. The college repreſented, that all preſidents had 
erer been appointed by election, and there were even 
few inſtances of the King's intefpoſing by his recom- 
mendation in favour of any candidate; „that having al- 

Vox. VIII. 8 ready 
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8 ready made a regular election of a preſident, they could 
| not, during his life, deprive him of his office, and ſub- 
2657. ſtitute any other in his place; that, even if there was a 
» vacancy; Parker, by the ſtatutes of their founder, could 
not be choſen; that they had all of them bound them. 
' ſelves by oath to obſerve theſe ſtatutes, and never on any 
account. to accept of a diſpenfation; ang that the col- 
__ lege had at all times fo much. diſtinguiſhed itſelf by is 
loyalty, that nothing but the moſt invincible neceſſity 
could now oblige them to oppoſe his Majeſty's inclinations, 
All theſe reaſons availed them nothing. The preſident 
and all the fellows, except two who complied, were ex- 
pelled the college; and Parker was put in poſſeſſion of 
the office. This act of violence, of all thoſe committed 
during the reign of James, is perhaps the moſt illegal 
and arbitrary, When the diſpenſing power was the moſt 
renuouſly inſiſted on by court lawyers, it had till been 
allowed, that the ſtatutes, which regard private property 
could not legally be infringed by that prerogative: Vet 
in this inſtance it appeared, that even theſe were not 
now ſecure from invaſion, The privileges of a college 
are attacked: Men are illegally diſpoſſeſſed of their pro- 
perty, for adhering to their duty, to their oaths, and to 
their religion : The fountains of the chutch are at- 
tempted to be poyſoned; nor would it be long, it was 
concluded, ere all eccleſiaſtical, as well as ciyil prefer- 
ments, would be beſtowed on ſuch as, negligent of ho- 
nour, virtue, and ſincerity, baſely facrificed their faith ta 
che reigning ſuperſtition. Such were the general ſenti- 
ments; and. as the univerſities have an intimate con- 
nexion with the eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhments, and mightily 
intereſt all thoſe.who have there received their education, 
| this arbitrary proceeding begot an univerſal diſcontent 
| ; againſt the King's adminiſtration, 
| | Taz next meaſure of the Court was an inſult Ril 
| more open on the eccleſiaſtics, and rendered the breach 
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between the King and that powerful body fatal, as well 0 + tal 
as incurable. It is ſtrange, that James, when he felt, 
from the ſentiments of his own heart, what a mighty 1687. 
influence religious zeal had over him, ſhould yet be fo 

infatuated as never once to ſuſpect, that it might poſ-. 

ſibly have a proportional authority over his ſubjects. 

Could he have. profited from repeated experience, he 

had ſeen inſtances enough of their ſtrong averſion to- 

wards that communion, which, from a violent, im- 

perious difpoſition, he was determined, by every poſ- 

ible expedient, to introduce into his kingdoms. 


Tux King publiſhed a feeond declaration of-indul- «633, 
zence, almoſt in the ſame terms with the former; and he 
ſubjoined an order, that, immediately after divine ſervice 
it ſhould be read by the clergy in all the churches. As 
they were known univerſally to. diſapprove of the 
uſe made of the ſuſpending power, this clauſe, they 

thought, could be meant only as an inſult upon them; 

and they were ſenſible, that, by their compliance, they 

would expoſe themſelves, both to public contempt, on 

account of their tame behaviour, and to public hatred, 

r by their indirectly patronizing ſo obnoxious a preroga- 
tire o. They were determined, therefore, almoſt uni- 
' I verfally to preſerve the regard of the people; their only 
. protection, while the laws were become of ſo little va- 
* lidity, and while the Court was ſo deeply engaged i in op- 
5 polite intereſts. In order to encourage them in this re- 
4 ſolution, fix prelates, to wit, Lloyde biſhop of St. 
. Alaph, Ken of Bath and Wells, Turner of Ely, Lake 
4 of Chicheſter, White of Peterborow, and T relawney 
„ 
t 


* When Charles didolved his laſt Parliament, be ſet forth a declaration 
giving his reaſons for that meaſure, and this declaration the clergy had 
j been ordered to read to the people after divine ſervice. Theſe orders were 
b qreeable to their party prejudices, and they willingly ſubmitted to them, 
The contrary was now the caſe. 
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of Briſtol, met privately with the primate, and concerted 
the form of a petition to the King. They there repre- 
ſented in few words, that, tho poſſeſſed of the higheſt 
ſenſe of loyalty, a virtue of which the church of En- 
gland had given ſuch. eminent teſtimonies ; tho? deſirous 
of affording eaſe in a legal way to all Proteſtant Di. 
ſenters; yet becauſe the declaration of indulgence was 
founded on a- prerogative, former y declared illegal by 
Parliament, they could not, in prudence, honour, or 
eonſcience, ſo far make themſelves parties as the diſtri- 
bution of it all over the kingdom would be interpreted 
to amount to. They therefore beſought the King, that 
he would not inſiſt upon their reading that declaration? 

Tux King was incapable, not only of yielding to the 
greateſt oppoſition, but of allowing the ſlighteſt and 
moſt reſpectful contradiction to paſs unpuniſhed. He 
immediately embraced a reſolution (and his reſolutions, 
when once embraced, were inflexible) of puniſhing the 
biſhops, for a petition ſo popular in its matter, and fo 


1 wat cautious in the he ere? As os petition | 


p The. Wooly of the petition were. That the out averſenels found | in 
themſelves to. their diſtributing and publiſhing in all their churches your 
Majeſty's late declaration for Kberty of conſcience, proceeds neither from 

any want of duty and obedience to your Majeſty (our holy mother, the, 
church of England, being both in her principles and her conſtant practice 
unqueſtionably loyal, and having to her great honour been more than once 
publicly acknowleged tos be ſo by your gracious Majeſty) nor yet from any 
want of tenderneſs to Diſſenters, in relation to whom we are willing to come 
to ſuch a temper as ſhall be thought fit, when the matter ſhall be conſidered 
and ſettled in Parliament and Convocation, But among many other con- 
_ fiderations, from this eſpecially, becauſe that declaration is founded upon 
ſuch a diſpenſing power as hath been often declared illegal 1u Parliament, 
and particularly in the years 1662 and 1672, and in the beginning of your 
Majeſty's reign, and is a matter of ſo great moment and conſequence to 
the whole nation both in church and ate, that your petitioners cannot in 
prudence, honour, or conſcience ſo far make themſelves parties to it 28 a 
diſtribution of it all over the nation and the ſolemn publication of it once 


and again, even in God's houſe, and in the time of diving MOD me 


een in common and di conſtruction. 


Was: 
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f nas delivered him in private, he ſummoned tliem before 454% | 


the council; and there queſtioned them Tap 


would acknowledge it. - The biſhops ſaw his. intention, 
and ſeemed long deſirous to decline anſwering : But be- 
ing puſhed by the chancellor, they at laſt owned-the pe- 
tition, On their refuſal to give bail, an order was im- 
mediately drawn for their commitment to the Tower; 


and the Crown lawyers received directions to proſecute 


them for the ſeditious libel, — it was e 
Tux 0 were re aware of the nn to 
which the-prelates were expoſed.;-and were raiſed to the 


higheſt pitch of anxiety and attention with regard to 


the iſſue of this extraordinary affair. But when. they be- 


held theſe fathers of the church brought from court 


under the cuſtody of a guard, when they ſaw them em- 
barked in veſſels on the river, and conveyed towards the 
Tower, all their affection for liberty, all their zeal for 
religion, blazed up at once; and they flew to behold 


Impriſon- 


ment, 


this affecting and animating ſpectacle. The whole ſhore 


was covered with crowds of proſtrate ſpectators, who at 
once implored the bleſſing of thoſe holy paſtors, and ad- 


dreſſed their petitions- towards Heaven for protection du- 


ring this extreme danger, to which their country and 


their. religion ſtood expoſed. Even the ſoldiers, ſeized 


with the contagion of the ſame ſpirit, flung. themſelves. 


on their knees before the diſtreſſed prelates; and craved 
the benediction of thoſe criminals, whom they were ap- 
pointed to guard. Some perſons ran into the water, 


that they might participate more nearly oſ thoſe bleſſings, 


which the prelates were diſtributing on all around them. 
The biſhops. themſelves, during this triumphant ſuffering, 


J augmented the general favour, by the moſt lowly ſub- 
miſſiye deportment; and they ſtill exhorted the people 


to fear God, honour the King, and maintain their 


loyalty ; expreſſions more animating than the moſt in- 
83 flamma- 
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of Briſtol, met privately with the primate, and} concerted 
the form of a petition to the King. They there repre- 


ſented in few words, that, tho poſſeſſed of the higheſt 
ſenſe of loyalty, a virtue of which the church of En- 
gland had given ſuch eminent teſtimonies ; tho? deſirous 


of affording eaſe in a legal way to all Proteſtant Dif. 


ſenters; yet becauſe the declaration of indulgence was 


founded on a- prerogative, former] y declared illegal by 
Parliament, they could not, in prudence, honour, or 
conſcience, ſo far make themſelves parties as the diſtri- 


bution of. it all over the kingdom would be interpreted 
to amount to. They therefore beſought the King, that 


he would not inſiſt upon their reading that declaration? 


Tux King was incapable, not only of yielding to the 
oreateſt ' oppoſition, but of allowing the ſlighteſt and 
moſt. reſpectful contradiction 'to paſs unpuniſhed. He 


immediately embraced a reſolution (and his reſolutions, 


when once embraced, were inflexible) of puniſhing the 


biſhops, for a petition ſo popular in its matter, and ſo 
prudent and cautious in the expreſſion. As the petition 
; | ö F "34% * 8 


p The. words of the petition were, That the great averſeneſs found in 


themſelves to. their diſtributing and publiſhing in all their churches your 
Majeſty's late declaration for Kberty of conſcience, proceeds neither from 


any want of duty and obedience to your Majeſty (our holy mother, the, 
church of England, being both in her principles and her conſtant practice 
unqueſtionably loyal, and having to her great honour been more than once 
publicly acknowleged to: be ſo by your gracious Majeſty.) nor yet from any 
want of tenderneſs to Diſſenters, in relation to whom we are willing to come 
to ſuch a temper as ſhall be thought fit, when the matter ſhall be conſidered 
and ſettled in Parliament and Convocation, But among many other con- 


_ fiderations, from this eſpecially, becauſe that declaration is founded upon 


ſuch a diſpenſing power as hath been often declared illegal iu Parliament, 


and particularly in the years 1662 and 1672, and in the beginning of your 


Majeſty's reign, and is a matter of ſo great moment and conſequence to 
the whole nation both in church and Rate, that your petitioners cannot in 
prudence, honour, or conſcience ſo far make themſelves parties to it 28 2 
diſtribution of it all over the nation and the ſolemn publication of it once 


and again, even in God's houſe, and in the time of diving 3 muſt 


amount to in common and reforable conſtraRtion, 
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was delivered him in private, he ſummoned them before C L KR 
the council; and there queſtioned them whether they 
would acknowledge it. The biſhops ſaw his intention, 1688. 
and ſeemed long deſirous to decline anſwering: But be- 

ing puſhed by the chancellor, they at laſt owned the pe- 

tition. On their refuſal to give bail, an order was im- 

mediately drawn for their commitment to the Tower; 

and the Crown lawyers received directions to proſecute 

them for the ſeditious libel, which, it was * 

they had compoſed and uttered. 

Taz people were already aware of the e to Impriſon- 
which the prelates were expoſed ; and were raiſed to the 
higheſt pitch of anxiety and attention with regard to 
5 the iſſue of this extraordinary affair. But when they be- 

; held theſe fathers of the church brought - from court 
under the cuſtody of a guard, when they ſaw them em- 
| barked in veſſels on the river, and conveyed towards the 
| Tower, all their affeRion for liberty, all their zeal for 
religion, blazed up at once; and they flew to behold 
this affecting and animating ſpectacle. The whole ſhore 
was covered with crowds of proſtrate ſpectators, who at 
once implored the bleſſing of thoſe holy paſtors, and ad- 
dreſſed their petitions towards Heaven for protection du- 
ring this extreme danger, to which their country and 
cheir religion ſtood expoſed. Even the ſoldiers, ſeized 
with the contagion of the ſame ſpirit, flung themſelves 
on their knees before the diſtreſſed prelates; and craved 
the benediction of thoſe criminals, whom they were ap- 
pointed to guard. Some perſons ran into the water, 
that they might participate more nearly of thoſe bleſſings, 
which the prelates were diſtributing on all around them. 
The biſhops themſelves, during this triumphant ſuffering, 
augmented the general fayour, by the moſt lowly ſub- 
miſſiye deportment; and they ſtill exhorted the people 
to fear God, honour the King, and maintain their 


loyalty ; expreſſions more animating than the moſt in- 
83 flamma- 
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- flammatory ſpeeches. And ns ſooner had they entereq 
the precin&s of the Tower than they hurried to chapel, 
in order to return thanks for thoſe afflictions, which 
Heaven, in defence of its holy wad had thought 2 
| werthy: to endure, - | 

Tui paſſage, when conducted to their tial, was 
if poſſible, attended with greater crowds of anxiouz 
ſpectators. All men ſaw the dangerous criſis, to which 
affairs were reduced, and were ſenſible, that the iſſue 
could not poſſibly be put on a more favourable. caſe, 
than that in which the King had ſo imprudently en- 
gaged. Twenty- nine temporal peers (for the other pre. 
lates ſtood aloof) attended the priſoners to Weſtminſter 
Hall; and ſuch crowds of gentry followed the proceſſion, 
that ſcarce any room was left for the populace to enter, 
The lawyers for the biſhops were Sir Robert Sawyer, 
Sir Fraiicis Pemberton, Pollexfen, Treby, and Sommers, 
No cauſe, even during the proſecution of the popiſh plot, 
was ever heard with ſo much zeal and attention. The 
popular torrent, which, of itſelf, ran fierce and ſtrong, 
was now farther irritated w the Werne of the go- 
vernment. 

TRE council for the biſhops . that the law al 
lowed ſubjects, if they thought themſelves aggrieved in 
any particular, to addreſs themſelves by petition to the 
King, provided they kept within certain bounds, which 
the ſame law preſcribed them, and which in the preſent 
petition the prelates had rigidly obſerved : That an dive 
obedience in'caſes; which were contrary to conſcience, 
was never pretended to be due to government; and lay 
was allowed to be the great meaſure of the compliance 
and ſubmiſfion of ſubjects: That when any perſon found 
commands to be impoſed upon him, which he could not 
obey, it was more reſpectful to offer to the Prince hi 
reaſons for refuſal, than to remain in an obſtinate ant 
feſf dorx filence: That it was no breach of ww 
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ſubjects, even tho' not expreſly called upon, to diſcover © * A p. 
their ſenſe of public meaſures, in which | every one had LXX. 
ſo intimate à coneern © That the biſhops in the preſent 3 
caſe were called upon, and muſt either expreſs their ap- ; 
probation by compliance, or their diſapprobation by pe- 
tition: That it could be no ſedition to deny the prero- 
gative of ſuſpending the laws ; becauſe there really was 
no ſuch prerogative,” nor ever could be, in a legal and 
_ limited government: That even if this prerogative was 
real, it had yet been frequently diſputed before the whole 
. nation, both in Weſtminſter-hall, and in both houfes of 
Parliament; and no one had ever dreamed of puniſhing 
the denial of it as criminal : That the -prelates, inſtead 
of making an appeal to the people, had applied in pri- 
vate to his Majeſty, and had even delivered their pe- 
tition fo ſecretly, that except by the confeſfion, extorted 
from them before the council, it was found impoſſible to 
prove them the authors: And that tho' the petition was 
aſterwards printed and diſperſed, it was not ſomuch as 
attempted to be proved, that _ 1 the un Enowiege 
of that publication. 
T aks arguments e eermchg in cheniſclves, and 
were heard with a very favourable diſpoſition by the au- 
dience. Even ſame of the judges, tho' their ſeats were 
held during pleaſure, declared themſelves in favour of 
the priſoners. The jury however, from what cauſe is 
Not certainly known, took ſeveral hours to deliberate, 
and kept, daring fo long a time, the people in the moſt 
anxious expectation. But when the wiſhed for verdict, ,.\ of 
not guilty, was at laſt pronounced, the intelligence was Jane. 
ct echoed thro” the hall, was conveyed to the edits: with- * 
nd out, was carried into the city, and was propagated with biſhops, 
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not infinite joy throughout the kingdom, 

his Ever ſince Monmouth's rebellion, the King had, 
nd every ſummer, encamped his army on Hounſlow heath, 
nll that he might both improve their diſcipline, and by n 
ud unuſual a ſpectacle oyer-awe the mutinous people. 
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nah chapel was openly erected in the midſt of the 


camp, and great pains taken, tho in vain, to bring over 


. the, ſoldiers. to that communion. , The few. converts, 
whom the prieſts had made, were treated with ſuch con- 
tempt and j ignominy, as deterred every one from follow- 


ing the example, Even the Iriſh officers, whom the 


King introduced. into the army, ſerved rather, from the 
averſion borne them, to weaken his intereſt among them. 
It happened, that the yery day, on which, the biſhops 
trial was ſiniſned, the King had reviewed the troops, and 


| had retired into lord F everſham, the general's, tent; 


when he was ſurprized te hear à great uproar in the 


camp, attended with the moſt extravagant ſyniptoms of 


tumultuary joy. He, ſuddenly enquired the gauſe, and 
was told by Feverſham, „It was nothing but the re- 
joicing of the ſoldiers for the acquittal of the biſhops,” 


. Do you call tht nothing?” replied be, * bur mack 
the worſe for them,” 


Tux King was ſtill — to ruſh — in 


tbe ſame courſe, here he was already, by his precipitate 


career, ſo fatally advanced, Tho' he knew, that every 
order of men, except a handful of Catholics, were en- 
raged at his paſt meaſures, and ſtill more terrifled wich 


the future proſpect; tho“ he ſaw that the ſame diſcon- 
tents had reached the army, his ſole. reſſource during the 
general diſaffection: Vet was he incapable of changing 


his meaſures, or even of remitting his violence in the 
proſecution of them, He, ſtruck out two of the judges, 


Powel and Holloway, who had appeared to- fauour the 


biſhops: He iſſued orders to proſecute all thoſe clergy- 
men, ho had not "read his declaration; that is, the 
whole church of England, two hundred 3 He 
ſent a mandate to the new fellows, whom he had ob- 
truded on Magdalen-College, to elect for preſident, in 
the room of Parker, lately deceaſed, one Gifford, a 
doctor of the Sorbonne, and titular biſhop of Madura: 
And be! is exen ſaid to hays nominated the ſame perſon 

to 
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tothe ſee of Oxord. ö great an-infatuation-is perhaps 9 
an object of compaſſion rather than of anger: And is-really / 
ſurpriſing in a man, who, in other reſpects, was not 1688. 
deficient in ſenſe and accompliſhments. . 
A FEW days before the acquittal of the vhs 
event happened, which, in the King's ſentiments, 3 
orerballanced all the mortifications, which he had re- 10th of 
ceived on that occaſion. The Queen was brought to 1 of the 
bed of a ſon, who was baptized by the name of James. ns of, 
This blefling was impatiently longed for, not only by 
the King and Queen, but by all the zealous Catholics 
both abroad and at home. They ſaw, that the King, 
was paſt middle age; and that on his death the ſucceſſion 
muſt deyolve on the Prince and Princeſs of Orange, two 
zealous Proteſtants, who would ſoon replace eyery thing 
on the antient foundations. Vows therefore wer of- 
fered at every ſhrine for a male ſucceſſor: Pilgrimages 
were undertaken, particularly one to Loretto, by the 
dutcheſs of Modena; and ſucceſs was chiefly attributed 
to that . pious. journey. But in proportion as this event 
was agreeable to the Catholics, it encreaſed the diſguſt 

by the Proteſtants, by depriving them of that agreeable, 7 
tho' ſome what diſtant proſpect, in which at preſent they 
flattered. themſelves. Calumny even went fo far as to 
aſcribe to the; King the deſign of impoſing on the world 
a ſuppoſititious phild, who might be educated in his 
principles and after his death ſupport the catholic reli- 
gion in hig dominions. The nation almoſt univerſally 

believed him capable, from bigotry, of committing any 
erime; as they had ſeen, that, from like motives, he 
was guilty of every imprudence ; And the affections of 
nature, they thought, would be eaſily ſacrificed tg the 
ſuperior motives of propagating a catholic and orthodox 
faith. The preſent occaſion was not the firſt, when 848 
that calumny had been propagated, In the year 1682, 


the Wen, then, Dutcheſs of Yorke, had been preg- 
nant; 
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camp, and great pains taken, tho in vain, to bring over 
| the, ſoldiers to that communion. . . The few: converts, 
whom the prieſts had made, were treated with ſuch con- 


tempt and ignominy, a8 deterred every one from follow- 
ing the example, Even the .Iriſh officers, "whom. the 


King introduced. into the army, ſerved rather, from the 
_ averſion borne them, to weaken his intereſt among them, 
It happened, that the yery day, on which the biſhops' 
trial was finiſhed, the King had reviewed the troops, and 


had retired into lord Feverſham, the general's, tent; 
when he was ſurprized te hear à great uproar in the 
camp, attended with the moſt extravagant ſyniptoms of 


tumultuary joy. He ſuddenly enquired the gauſe, and 
was told by F eyerſnam, „“ It was nothing but the re- 
joicing of the ſoldiers for the acquittal of the biſhops,” 


bh « Do you call that nothing?” 2 ke he, but 0 much 
« then worſe for them, 


Tux Eing was ſtill . to ruſh — in 


6 the ſame courſe, where he was already, by his precipitate 
career, ſo fatally advanced. Tho' he knew, that every 


order of men, except a handful of Catholics, were en- 
raged at his paſt meaſures, and till, more. terrified. wich 


the future proſpect; tho he ſaw that the ſame diſcon- 


tents had reached the army, his ſole. reſſource during the 
general diſaffection: Vet was he incapablę of changing 
his meaſures, or even of remitting his violence in the 
proſecution of them, He, ſtruck out two of the judges, 


Powel and Holloway, wha had appeared to, favour the 


biſops He iſſued orders to proſecute all thoſe clergy- 


men, Who had not read his declaration; that is, the 


whole church of England, two hundred 1 He 
ſent a mandate to the new fellows, whom he had ob- 
truded on Magdalen-College, to elect for preſident, in 
the room of Parker, lately deceaſed, one Gifford; a 
doctor of the Sorbonne, and titular biſhop of Madura: 
And be! is even faid to haye nominated the ſame perſon 
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tothe ſee of Orford. So great an bsi is perhaps CH of 
an object of oompaſſion rather than ofanger: And is really 
ſurpriſing in a man, who, in other reſpects, was not 168. 
deficient in ſenſe and accompliſhments. 

A FEW days before. the acquittal of the W 
event happened, which, in the King's ſentiments, much 
overballanced all the mortifications, which he had re- 10th of 
ceived on that occaſion. The Queen was brought to — of the 
bed of a ſon, who was baptized by the name of James, Frinee of 
This bleſſing was impatiently longed for, not only by 
the King and Queen, but by all the zealous Catholics 
both abroad and. at home. They ſaw, that the King, 
was paſt middle age; and that on his death the ſucceſſion 
muſt devolve on the Prince and Princeſs of Orange, two 
zealous Proteſtants, who would ſoon replace eyery thing 
on the antient foundations. Vows therefore wer of- 
fered at every ſbrine for a male ſucceſſor : Pilgrimages 
were undertaken, particularly one to Loretto, by the 
dutcheſs of Modena; and ſucceſs was chiefly attributed 
to that pious. journey. But in proportion as this event 

was agreeable to the Catholics, it encreaſed the diſguſt 
i the Proteſtants, by depriving them of that agreeable, 
tho' ſomewhat diſtant proſpect, in which at preſent they 
flattered. th ce Calumny even went ſo far as to 
aſcribe to the King the deſign of impoſing on the world 
a ſuppoſititious phild, who might be educated in his 
principles and after his death ſupport the catholic reli- 
gion in hig dominions. The nation almoſt univerſally 
believed him capable, from bigotry, of committing any 
erime; as they had ſeen, that, from like motives, he 
was * 8 of every imprudence: And the affections of 
nature, they thought, would be eaſily ſacrificed tg. the 
ſuperior motives of ,propagating a catholic and orthodox 
faith. The preſent occaſion was not the firſt, when 
that calumny had been propagated, In the year 1682, 


the Ts, then, Dutcheſs of Yorke, had been. preg- 
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Sgr. nant; and rumours were ſpread,” chat an impoſtut: 
8 bvVould, at that time, be put upon the nation: But hay. 
268. pily, the infant proved a female, and thereby ſpared the pat. 

| ty all the trouble of ſupporting their improbable fiction 


4 This Rory is taken notice of in a weekly p paper, the Obſervator, pub 


ned at that very time, 23d of Auguſt, 1682. Party err 
_ Grallowing the moſt incredible ſtory; but it is Turely fingular, that 


2 Fee nnn. menen 
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CHAP. xl. 


Condu? — the Prives of - em- hrs 1 
2 againſt Frante,———refuſes to concur with the 
- King, ——rt/olves to oppoſe the King. ——45 applied 
10 2 the Engli . ——Coalition of parties. 
_ Prince 5 preparations. —— Offers of France to the 
| King, ——r6jefted, ——Suppoſed league with Franc. 
—eneral diſcontents.——=T be King retratts. bi 
meaſures ——Prinice's declaration. e Prince 
Landi in England. General commotion. ——D- 
 fertion' of the army, —— and of Prince George, — 
and of the Princeſs Aune. ——King 2 conſlernatian 
1 1 flight. General — 
Fired at Feverſbam. Second evaſion, King 
.  charatter, Convention ſummaned.-——Settlemen 
xi of Scotland. Englifh convention meets. 
"Views of the Partits wu Free confermie betwix! 
tze Houſes ——Continons prevail. —— Seillement f 
x the Crown,— —Manners and ſciences. _ "ay 


1688. 7 HIL E very motive, civil and religious, concurred 
. FY* & alienate from the King every rank and denomi- 
| nation of men, it might be expected, that his throne 


* without delay, fall to pieces by its own 3 
ut 
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But ſuch is the influence of eſtabliſhed government; fo 
averſe are men from beginning hazardous enterprizes; 
that had not the nation received ſuceour from Abroad, af. 
fairs might long have remained in their preſent delicate 
ſituation, andthe King might at mh pare ih 
his raſh, and ill concerted projects. | 

Tur Prince of Orange, ever fiqvo his mutHfag wich 
the Lady Mary; had maintained à very prudent conduct; 
zgrecible to that ſound underſtanding, with which he 
was ſo eminently endowed. He made it a maxim tb 
concern himfelf very little in Engliſh affairs, and never 
any meaſure to diſguſt any of the factions, or give t 
brage to the Prince, Who filled the throne. His Ratutal 
jnclination, as well as his intereſt, led him to employ 
himſelf with aſſiduous induſtry in the affairs of the con- 


tinent, and to oppoſe, the grandeur of the French Mo- 


narch, againſt whom he had long, both from perſonal 
and political conſiderations, conceived the moſt violent 


animoſity. By this conduct, he gratified the prejudices 


of the whole Engliſh nation: But as he croſſed the in- 


clinations of Charles, who ſought peace by compliance 
with France; he had much declined in ate an 
ſections of that monarch, © - 

James on his acceſſion found it lo mn his . 


to live in good terms with the heir apparent, that he 


. ſhowed the Prince ſome demonſtrations of friendſhip; 
and the Prince on his part was not wanting in every in- 
ſtance of duty and regard towards the King. On Mon- 
mouth's invaſion, he immediately diſpatched over ſix re- 
giments of Britiſh troops, which were in the Dutch ſer- 
vice: and he offered to take the command of the King's 
forces againſt the rebels. However much he might dif- 
approve the matims of the King's adminiſtration, he 

ever kept a total ſilence on that ſubject, and gave no 

countenance to thaſe diſcontents, which were propagated 


with ſuch induſtry throughout the nation. 
| | Ir 


2 8 
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A Ir was from the application of James 'himſelf, tha 
8 — firſt openly took any part in Engliſh affairs 

8. Notwithſtanding the lofty ideas, which the King had 
entertained of his own prerogative, he found, that the 
edicts, emitted from it, ſtill wanted much of the au- 
thority of laws, and that the continuance of them might 
in the ſue become <angerous,, both to himſelf and to 


«4 +4 wu 45 


33 Farliament ane could. enfure, — or tolers- 
; tion, which he had-labpured to eſtabliſh; and he hoped, 
that, if the Prince would declare in favour of that ſcheme, 
the members, who had hitherto reſiſted all his own ap- 

plications, would at laſt be prevailed with to adopt it. 

The conſent, thereſore, of the Prince to the repeal of 

the penal ſtatutes and of the teſt was [ſtrongly ſolicited 

by the King; and in order to engage him to agree to that 

meaſure, hopes were given i, that England would ſecond 
bim in all thoſe enterprizes, which his actiye and extenſive 
genius had with ſuch ſucceſs formed on the continent. 


He forms 2 - IHRE Prince xnew, that the Emperor and the King of 


league Spain were enraged by the repeated injuries, which they 
France. had ſuffered from the ambition of Lewis, and {till more, 
| by the frequent inſults, which his pride had made them 


undergo. He Was apprized of the influence of theſe 


Monarchs over the Catholic Princes of the empire: He 


had himſelf obtained à great authority with the prote- 


ſtant Princes: And he formed a project of uniting Eu- 
rope in one general league againſt the encroachments of 


France, which ſeemed ſo nearly to threaten the liberty 


and independance of all its neighbours. 

No characters are more incompatible than thoſe of a 
auen and a perſecutor; and Lewis ſoon found, that, 
beſides his weakening France by the -baniſhment of ſo 
many uſeful ſubjects, the refugees had enflamed- all the 

: proteſtant nations n him, and had raiſed him ene- 
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mies, who, in defence of their religion as well as li- 
berty, were obſtinately reſolved to oppoſe his progreſs. 


The city of Amſterdam” and other towns in Holland, 


which had before fallen into a dependance on France, 
being terrified with the accounts, which they every mo- 


ment received, of the furious perſecutions againſt the Hu- 


gonots; had now dropped all private factions, and had en- 
tered into an entire confidence with the Prince of Orange. 


The proteſtant Princes of the empire had formed a ſe- 


parate league at Magdebourg for the defence of their re- 


ligion. | The Engliſh were anew enraged” at the blind 


bigotry of their Sovereign, and were diſpoſed to embrace 


the moſt deſperate reſolutions againſt him. From a view © 


of the ſtate of Europe during this period, it appears; that 
Lewis, beſides ſullying an illuſtrious reign, had wan- 
tonly by this perſecution raiſed invincible barriers to his 
arms, which otherwiſe it had been very difficult, if not 
impoſſible, to reſiſt; 

Tux Prince of Orange knew Wi to avail himſelf © of 
all theſe advantages. By his intrigues and influence a 


league was formed at Auſbourg, where the whole em- 
pire united in its defence againſt the French Monarch. 
Spain and Holland became parties in the alliance. The 


acceſſion of Savoy was afterwards obtained. Sweden 


and Denmark ſeemed to favour the ſame cauſe. But 


tho' theſe numerous ſtates compoſed the greater part of 


Europe, the league was ſtill deemed' imperfe@ and un- 


equal to its end; ſo long as England maintained that 
neutrality, in which ſhe had hitherto perſevered. 


. James, tho' more prone to bigotry, was more ſen- 
ſible to his oun and to national honour than his brother; 
and had he not been confined by the former motive, he 
would have maintained with more ſpirit the intereſt and 


independance of his 3 When a proſpect, there- 
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| Refuſes to 
concur with 


the King. 
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p. fore, appeared of promoting his religious ſchemes by 
oppoſing the progreſs of France, he was not averſe to 
that meaſure; and he gave his ſon-in-law room to hope, 
that, by concurring with his views in England, he | 


might prevail with him to ſecond thoſe projects, which 
the Prince was ſo ambitious of promoting. 

A Monk tempting offer could not be made to a perſon 
of his enterprizing character: But the objections to that 
meaſure, upon deliberation, appeared to him inſuperable, 


The King, he obſerved, had incurred the moſt violent 


hatred of his own ſubjects: Great apprehenſions . were 
entertained of his deſigns: The only reſſource, which 
the nation ſaw, was in the future ſucceſſion of the Prince 


and Princeſs : Should he concur in thoie dreaded mea - 


ſures, he would draw on himſelf all the odium, under 
which the King laboured: The nation might even re- 
fuſe to bear the expence of alliances, which would in 
that caſe become fo ſuſpicious: And he might himſelf 
incur danger of loſing 2 ſucceffion, which was awaiting 
him, and which the egregious mdiſcretion of the King 
ſeemed | even to give him hopes of reaping before it 


ſhould devolve to him by the courſe of nature. The 


Prince, therefore, would go no farther than to promiſe 
his conſent to the repeal of the penal ſtatutes, by which 
the Nonconformiſts as well as Catholics were expoſed 
to puniſhment. The teſt he eſteemed a ſecurity abſo- 


lutely requiſite for the eſtabliſhed religion. 


THe King did not remain ſatisfied with a ſingle eral 
There was one Stuart, a Scots lawyer, who had been 
baniſhed for treaſonable praQtices z bnt who had after- 


wards obtained a pardon, and had been recalled. By the 


King's directions, Stuart wrote ſeveral letters to penſion- 
axy Fagel, with whom he had contracted an acquaint- 


ance in Holland ; and beſides urging all the motives for 


an unlimited toleration, he defired, that his reaſons 


mould, in the wy $ name, be communicated to the 


Prince 
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Prince and Princeſs of Orange. Fagel during a long H A r. 
ime made no reply; but finding, that his filence was , 
conſtrued into an aſſent, he at laſt expreſſed his own ſen- 1688. 
timent and that of their Highneſſes. He ſaid, that it 
was their fixed opinion, that no man, merely becauſe he 
differed from the eſtabliſhed faith, ſhould ever, while he 
remained a peaceable ſubject, be- expoſed to any puniſh- 
ment or even moleſtation : That the Prince and Princeſs 
of Orange gave heartily their conſent for repealing le- 
gally all the penal ſtatutes, as well thoſe enacted againſt 
the Catholics as againſt the Proteſtant Nonconformiſts ; 
and would concur with the King i in any meaſure for that 
purpoſe, That the teſt was not to be conſidered as a 
penalty inflicted on the profeſſors of any religion, but 
a5 a ſecurity provided for the eſtabliſned worſhip. That 
it was no puniſhment. on men to be excluded from pub- 
lie offices, and to live peaceably on their own reyenues 
or induſtry. That even in the United Provinces, which 
were ſo often cited as models of toleration, tho' all ſects 
were admitted, yet civil offices were only enjoyed by the 
proſeſſors of the eſtabliſhed religion. That military com- 
mands, indeed, were ſometimes beſtowed on Catholics ; 
but as they were conferred with great precaution, and 
ſill lay under the.controul of the magiſtrate, they could 
zive no juſt reaſon for umbrage. And that their High- 
neſſes, however deſirous of gratifying the King, and of 
endeayouring, by every means, to render his reign 
peaceable and happy, could not agree to any meaſure, which 
would expoſe their religion to ſuch imminent danger. 
Warren this letter was publiſhed, as it ſoon was, it 
inſpired: great courage into the Proteſtants of all denomi- 
nations, and ſeryed to keep them united in their oppo- 
If Gtion to the encroachments of the Catholics. On the 
cher hand, the King, who, was not contented with a 
ſmple toleration for his own religion, but was reſolved, 
ny it ſhould enjoy great credit, if not an abſolute ſu- 
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pasbertey, was extremely diſguſted; and took every abs 
caſion to pen his diſpleaſure, as well againſt the Prince 


of Orange as the United Provinces. He gave the Al- 


| gerine py rates, Who. preyed on the Dutch, a reception 


in his harbours, and liberty to diſpoſe of their prizes. 


He revived ſome complaints of the Eaſt India company 


He began to put his navy in a formidable condition- 


with regard to the affair of Bantam. He required the 
ſix Britiſh regiments in the Dutch ſervice to be ſent over; 


And from all his movements, the Hollanders entertained 


apprehenſions, that he ſought only, an e and ok 
tence for making war upon them. 


TEE Prince in his turn reſolved to puſh: affairs with 
more vigour,” and to preſerve all the Engliſh Proteſtants 
in his intereſts, as well as maintain them firm in their 
preſent union againſt the Catholics. He knew, that the 
men of education in England were, many of them, re- 
tained in their religion more by honour than by prin- 
ciple x; and that, tho* every one was aſhamed to be 
the firſt proſelyte, yet, if the example was once ſet by 
ſome eminent · perſons, intereſt would every day make 
conſiderable converſions to a communion, which was fo 
zealouſy encouraged by the Sovereign. Dyvkelt there- 
fore was ſent over as envoy to England; and the Prince 
gave him inſtructions, beſides publickly remonſtrating 
with the King on his conduct both at home and abroad, 


to apply in his name, after a proper manner, to every 


ſect- and denomination. To the church party he ſent 


aſſurances of favour and regard; and proteſted; that his 


education in Holland had no wiſe prejudiced him againſt - 


_ epiſcopal government. The Noncomformiſts he ex- 


of time, . enacted by Froteſtants, "ould give them 


9 


horted not to be deceived by the fallatious cateſſes of a 
popiſh Court, but to wait patiently; till, in the maturity 
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that eration, which, with ſo much reaſon, they- had 
long claimed and demanded. Dykvelt executed his 
commiſſion with ſuch dexterity, that all orders of men 
caſt their eyes towards Holland, and expected thence a 
deliverance from thoſe dangers, with which their reli- 
gion and liberty were ſo nearly threatened. 

Many of the moſt confiderable perſons, both in 


church and ſtate, made ſecret applications to Dykvelt, - A 


and thro? him to the Prince of Orange. Admiral Her- 
dert too, tho? a man of great expence, and ſeemingly of 
little religion, had ' thrown up his employments, and 
retired to the Hague, where he aſſured the Prince of the 
diſaffection of the ſeamen, by whom that admiral was 
extremely beloved. Admiral Ruſſel, couſin german to 
the unfortunate lord of that name, paſſed frequently 
between England and Holland, and kept the communi- 
cation open with all the great men of the proteſtant party. 
Henry Sidney, brother to Algernon, and uncle to the 
earl of Sunderland, came over under pretence of drink- 
ing the waters at Spaw, and conveyed ſtill ſtronger aſ- 
ſurances of an univerſal combination againſt the mea- 
ſures of the King. Lord Dumblaine, ſon to the earl 
of Danby, being maſter of a frigate, made ſeveral voy- 
ages to Holland, and carried from many of the nobility 


tenders of duty, and eyen conſiderable ſums of money v, 


to the Prince of Orange. 


TaszRE remained, however, ſome reaſons, which | 


retained all parties in awe, and kept them from breaking 
out into immediate violence. The Prince, on the one 
hand, was afraid of hazarding, by his invaſion, an in- 
heritance, which the laws enſured to the Princeſs ; and 
the Engliſh Proteſtants, on the other hand, from the 
proſpect of her ſucceſſion, ſtill entertained hopes of ob- 
taining at laſt a peaceable and a ſafe redreſs of all their 
grievances, But when the Prince of Wales was born, 
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c H AP. both the Prince and the Engliſh nation were reduced to 
\ — — ; deſpair, and ſaw no reſſource but in a confederacy for 
2638, their mutual intereſts. 
- King had ſo long made the object of his moſt ardent 
prayers, and from which he expected the firm eſtabliſh- 
ment of his throne, proved the immediate caufe of his 

ruin and downfall. _ 
= ZUYLESTEIN, who had been ſent over to congratulate 
the King on the birth of bis ſon, brought the Prince 
formal invitations from moſt of the great men in Eng- 
; land, to aſſiſt them, by his arms, in the recovery of 
| their laws and liberty. The biſhop of London, the 
118 earls of Danby, Nottingham, Devonſhire, Dorſet, the 
. duke of Norfolk, the marqueſs of Hallifax, the lords 
lf | Lovelace, Delamare, Paulet, Eland, Mr. Hambden, 
7X Powle, Leſter, beſides many eminent citizens of Lon- 
1 don; all theſe perſons, tho' of the moſt oppoſite parties, 
concurred in their applications. to the Prince. The 
Coalition of Whigs, ſituable to their antient principles of liberty, 
22 882 which had led them to attempt the excluſion, bill, eaſily 


whatever his worſt enemies had prognoſticated of his 
fucceſſion. The Tories and the church party, finding 
their paſt ſervices forgotten, their rights invaded, their 
religion threatened, agreed to drop for the preſent all 
over-ftrained doctrines of ſubmiſſion, and attend to the 
great and powerful dictates of nature. The Noncon- 
formiſts, dreading the careſſes of known and inveterate 
enemies, deemed the offers of toleration more - ſecure 
from a Prince educated in thoſe principles, and. accul- 
tomed to that practice And thus all faction was for 3 
time laid aſleep in England; and rival parties, forget 
ting their animoſity, had ſecretly concurred in a deſign 
of oppoſing their unhappy and miſguided Sovereign. 
The earl of Shrewſbury, who had acquired great popu- 


larity by deſerting, at this time, the Catholic religion 
in 


And thus the event which the 


; agreed to oppoſe a King, whoſe conduct had verified 
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his eſtate for forty thouſand pounds, and made a 
tender of his ſword and purſe to the Prince of Orange. 
Lord Wharton, notwithſtanding his age and infirmities, 
had taken a journey for the ſame purpoſe. Lord Mor- 


| 
in which he had been educated, left his regiment, mort- C RB. A; p. 


168. x 


daunt was at the Hague, and puſhed on the enterprize 


with that ardent and courageous ſpirit, for which he 
was ſo eminent. Even Sunderland, the- King 8 favou- 
rite miniſter, is believed to have entered into a corre- 
ſpondence with the Prince; and at the expence of 
his own» honour and his maſter's intereſt, to have ſe- 
cretly embraced a cauſe, which he foreſaw, was likely 
ſoon to predominate*®; 

Tat Prince was eaſily determined to yield to the ap- 
plications of the Engliſh, and to embrace the defence 
of a nation, which, during its preſent fears and diſtreſſes, 
regarded him as its ſole protector. The great object of 
his ambition was to be placed at the head of a confede- 
rate army, and by his valour to avenge. the injuries, 
which himſelf, his country, and his allies had ſuſtained 
from the haughty Lewis. But while England remained 
under the preſent government, he deſpaired of ever form- 
ing a league, which would be able, with any probability 
of ſucceſs, to make/ oppoſition againſt that powerful 
Monarch; The tyes of affinity could not be ſuppoſed 
to have great influence over a perſon of the Prince's 
rank and temper ; much more, as he knew; that they 
were at firſt unwillingly eontracted by the King, and 
had never ſince been cultivated by any eſſential favours 
of good offices. Ot ſhould any reproach remain upon 
bim for violating the duties of private life; the glory of 
ddivering oppreſſed nations would, he hoped, be able, 


2 D' Avauz was alwiys of that opinion. See his Negotiations 6th and 
2oth of May, 18th, 27th of September, 22d of November, 1688. But it is 
pretended, that that lord always faggeſted moderate councils to the King; 


* ure proof, if true, 2 See his veſence, 
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penſation. He could not well expect, on the commence. 
ment of his enterprize, that it would lead him to mount 
the throne of England: But he undoubtely foreſaw, 


that its ſucceſs would "eſtabliſh his authority in that 


Kingdom. And ſo egregious was James's temerity, that 


there was no advantage, ſo great or obvious, which that 


Prinee's indiſcretion might not afford his enemies. 

Tux Prince of Orange, thro'out his whole lite, 
was peculiarly happy in the ſituations,” in which he 
was placed. He ſaved his own country from ruin, he 
reſtored the liberties of theſe kingdoms; he ſupported 


the general independency of Europe: And thus, tho 


his virtue, it - is confeſſed, be not the pureſt; which we 
meet with in hiſtory, it will be difficult to find any per- 
ſon, whoſe actions and conduct have contributed more 
eminently to the generaP: intereſts 927 Fd and of 
mankind. e e 

Tux time, when the Prince 1 on his enterprize 
was very well choſen; as the people were then in the 
higheſt ferment, on accbunt of the inſult, which the 
impriſonment and trial of che biſhops had put upon the 
church, and indeed upon all the Proteſtants of the na- 
tion. His method of conducting the preparations was 
no leſs wiſe and politic. Under other pretences he had 
beforehand made conſiderable augmentations to the 
Dutch fleet; and che ſhips were at that time lying in 
harbour. Some additional troops were alſo levied; and 
ſums of money, raiſed for other purpoſes, were di- 
verted by the Prince to the uſe of this expedition. The 
States had given him their entire confidence; and partly 
from terror of the exorbitant power of -France; pattly 


from diſguſt at ſome reſtraints laid on their commerce 


in that kingdom, were ſenſible how neceſſary ſucceſs in 
this enterprize was become to their domeſtic happinel 
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rarded him as their guardian and protector, and were C H A* 


guided by him in all their councils, He held confe- 
rences with Caſtanaga, governor of the Spaniſh Ne- 
therlands, with the Electors of Bradenburgh and Saxony, 
with the Landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel, with the whole 
houſe of Lunenbourg. It was agreed, that theſe Princes 
ſhould replace the troops employed againſt England, and 
ſhould protect the United Provinces during the abſence 
of the Prince of Orange. Their forces were already on 
their march for that purpoſe : A conſiderable encamp- 
ment of the Dutch army was formed near Nimeguen : 
Every place was in motion; and tho' the roots of this 
conſpiracy reached from one end of Europe to the other, 
ſo ſecret were the Prince's councils, ſo fortunate was 
the diſpoſition of affairs, that he ſtill could cover his 
preparations under other pretences ; and little ſuſpicion 
was entertained of his real intentions. 

Taz King of France, menaced by the league of 
Augſbourg, had reſolved to ftrike the firſt blow againſt 
the allies; and having ſought a quarrel with the Em- 


peror and the Elector Palatine, he had invaded Ger- 


many with a great army, and had Jaid fiege to Philipſ- 
bourg. The Elector of Cologne, who was alſo Biſhop 
of Liege and Munſter, and whoſe territories almoſt en- 
tirely ſurrounded the United Provinces, had died about 
this time; and the candidates for that rich ſucceſſion 
were Prince Clement of Bavaria, ſupported by the 
houſe of Auſtria, and the cardinal of Furſtemberg, a 
prelate entirely dependant on France, The pope, who 
favoured the allies, was able to throw the ballance be- 
tween the parties, and Prince Clement was choſen ; a 
circmſtance which contributed extremely to the ſecurity 
of the Statesw But as the cardinal kept poſſeſſion of many 
of the fortreſſes, and had applied to France for ſuccours, 
the neighbouring territories were all in motion ; and by 


mi means the preparations of the Dutch and their allies 
T 3 ſeemed 
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garded him as their guardian and protector, and were C * A p. 


guided by him in all their councils. He held confe- 
rences with Caſtanaga, governor of the Spaniſh Ne- 
therlands, with the Electors of Bradenburgh and Saxony, 
with the Landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel, with the whole 
houſe of Lunenbourg. It was agreed, that theſe Princes 
ſhould replace the troops employed againſt England, and 
ſhould protect the United Provinces during the abſence 
of the Prince of Orange. Their forces were already on 
their march for that purpoſe : A conſiderable encamp- 
ment of the Dutch army was formed near Nimeguen : 
Every place was in motion; and tho' the roots of this 
conſpiracy reached from one end of Europe to the other, 
ſo ſecret were the Prince's councils, ſo fortunate was 
the diſpoſition of affairs, that he ſtill could cover his 
preparations under other pretences ; and little ſuſpicion 
was entertained of his real intentions, 

Tux King of France, menaced by the league of 
Augſbourg, had reſolved to ftrike the firſt blow againſt 
the allies; and having ſought a quarrel with the Em- 


peror and the Elector Palatine, he had invaded Ger- 


many with a great army, and had Jaid fiege to Philipſ- 
bourg. The Elector of Cologne, who was alſo Biſhop 
of Liege and Munſter, and whoſe territories almoſt en- 
tirely furrounded the United Provinces, had died about 
this time; and the candidates for that rich ſucceſſion 
were Prince Clement of Bavaria, ſupported by the 
houſe of Auſtria, and the cardinal of Furſtemberg, a 
prelate entirely dependant on France, The pope, who 
favoured the allies, was able to throw the ballance be- 
tween the parties, and Prince Clement was choſen ; 2 
eiremſtance which contributed extremely to the ſecurity 
of the States: But as the cardinal kept poſſeſſion of many 
of the fortreſſes, and-had applied to France for ſuccours, 
the neighbouring territories. were all in motion; and by 
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ſeemed intended merely for their own defence againſt the 
he Enterprizes of Lewis. 

ALL. the artifices, however, of the Prince could not en- 
tirely conceal his real intentions from the ſagacity of the 
French court. D'Avaux, Lewis's envoy at the Hague, 


had been able, by a compariſon of circumſtances, to trace 


the purpoſes of the preparations in Holland ; and he in- 
ſtantly informed his maſter of the diſcovery. Lewis con- 


veyed the intelligence to James; and accompanied the 
information with a very important pffer. He was willing 


to join a ſquadron of French ſhips to the Engliſh fleet; 
and to ſend over any number af troops, which James 


ſhould judge requiſite for his ſecurity. When this pro- 


poſal was rejected, he again offered to raiſe the ſiege of 
Philipſbourg, to march his army into the Netherlands, 
and by the terror of his arms to detain the Dutch forces 
in their own country. This propoſal met With no better 
reception. 

JAuks was not, as yet, entirely mba that his 
land in law intended an invaſion; upon England. Fully 
perſwaded, himſelf, of the ſacredneſs of his own autho- 
rity, he fancied, that a like belief had made deep im- 
preſſion on his ſubjects; and notwithſtanding the {trong 
ſymptoms of diſcontent which broke out, ſuch an uni- 


erſal combination in rebellion appeared to him no wiſe 


credible. His army, in which he truſted, and which he 
had conſiderably augmented, would be eaſily able, he 
thought, to repel foreign force, and to ſuppreſs any ſe- 
dition among the populace. A ſmall number of French 
troops, joined to theſe, might tend only to breed diſcon- 
tent; and afford them a pretence for mutinying againk 
foreigners, fa much feared and hated by the nation. A 
great body of auxiliaries might indeed ſecure him both 
againſt an invaſion from Holland, and againſt the rebellion 
of his own ſubjects ; but would be able afterwards to re- 
duce him ta total dependance, and render his authority 
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entirely precarious. Even the French invaſion of the © f f 
Low Countries might be attended with very dangerous Do 
conſquences; and would ſuffice, in theſe jealous times, 

to revive the old ſuſpicion of a combination againſt Hol- 

land, and againſt the proteſtant religion; a ſuſpicion, 

which had already produced ſuch diſcontents in England. 

Theſe were the views ſuggeſted by Sunderland, and it mult 

be confeſſed, that the reaſons, on which they were 1 
founded, were ſufficiently plauſible; as indeed the ſitu- | 
ation, to which the King had reduced himſelf, was, to 
the laſt degree, delicate and perplexing. 

STILL Lewis was unwilling to abandon a friend and 
ally, whoſe intereſt he regarded as cloſely connected with 
his own. By the ſuggeſtion of Skelton, the King's mi- 
niſter at Paris, orders were fent to D' Avaux to remon- 
ſtrate with the States in Lewis's name againſt thoſe pre- 
parations, which they were making to invade England, 
The ſtrict amity, ſaid the French miniſter, which ſubſiſts 
between the two monarchs will make Lewis regard every 
attempt againſt his ally as an act of hoſtility againſt him- 
ſelf. This remonſtrance had a very bad effect, and put 
the States in a flame. What is this alliance, they aſked, 
between France and England, which has been ſo care- 
fully concealed from us? Is it of the ſame nature with 

the former; meant for our deſtruction and for the ex- 
tirpation of the proteſtant religion? If ſo, it is high time 
for us to provide for our on defence, and to anticipate 
thoſe projects, which are forming againſt us. 

Even James was diſpleaſed with this officious ſtep taken 

by Lewis for his ſervice. He was not reduced, he ſaid, 
to the condition of the cardinal of Furſtemberg, and ob- 
liged to ſeek the protection of France. He recalled Skel- 
ton, and threw him into the Tower for his raſh con- 
duct. He ſolemnly difavowed D'Avaux's memorial; 

and proteſted, that io alliance ſubſiſted between him and 
Lewis, but what was public and known to all the world, 
The States, however, ſtill affected to appear incredulous 
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on that article *; and the Engliſh, extremely prepoſſeſſed 
againſt their Sovereign, firmly believed, that a projet 
was concerted with Lewis for their entire ſubjection. 
Portſmouth, it was ſaid, was to be put into the hands 
of that ambitious monarch : England was to be filled 
with French and Iriſh troops : And eyery man, who was 
not willing to embrace the Romiſh ſuperſtition, was by 


| theſe bigotted Princes devoted to ſudden deſtruction. 


Tus ſuggeſtions were every where ſpread abroad, 
and tended extremely to augment the diſcontents, of 
which both the fleet and army, as well as the people, 
betrayed every day the moſt evident ſymptoms. { The 


fleet had begun to mutiny ; becauſe Stricland, the ad- 


miral, a Roman Catholic, introduced the maſs aboard 
his ſhip, and diſmiſſed the proteſtant chaplain... It 
was with ſome difficulty they. could be appeaſed; and 


they ſtill perſiſted in declaring, that they would not 


fight againſlt the Dutch, whom they called friends and 


brethren; but would willingly engage the French, whom 
they regarded as national enemies. The King had in- 
tended to augment bis army with, Iriſh rercuits,, and he 


reſolved to try the experiment. on the regiment of 


the Duke of Berwie, his natural; ſon; but Beaumont, 
the lieutenant-colonel, refuſed to admit them; ; and to 
this oppoſition five captains ſteadily adhered. They were 


all caſhiered ; and had not the diſcontents of the army 


on this occa ion become very apparent, it was reſolved 


to have tried and puniſhed thoſe officers, for. mutiny. 
Taz King made a trial of the diſpoſitions of his army, 
in a manner ſtill more undiſguiſed. Finding oppoſition 
from all the civil and eccleſiaſtical powers of the king- 
dom, he reſolved to appeal to the military, who, if 


unanimous, were able alone to ſerve all his purpoſes, and | 


4 That there real'y was no new alliance formed betwixt France and Eng- 
land appears both from Sunderland's apology, and from D' Avaux's negotia- 
tions, lately publiſhed: See Vol. IV. p. 18. Eng, Tranſlation, 27th of 
September, 1687. 16th of March, 6th of May, 10th of Auguſt, 2d, 236, 
and 24th of September, th and 7th of October, 11th of November, 1688. 
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enforce univerſal obedience. His intention was to en- 
gage all the regiments, one after another, to give their 
conſent to the repeal of the teſt and penal ſtatutes ; and 
accordingly, the major of Litchfield's drew out the bat- 
tallion before the King, and told them, that they were 
required either to enter into his Majeſty's views, in theſe 
particulars, or to lay down their arms. The King was 
ſurpriſed to find, that, two captains and a few popiſh 
ſoldiers excepted, the whole battallion immediately em- 
braced the latter part of the alternative. For ſome time, 
he remained ſpeechleſs; but having recovered from his 
aſtoniſhment, he commanded them to take up their arms; 


adding with a ſullen, diſcontented air, That for the 


« future, he would not do them the honour to aſk their 
advice.“ 


WuriLe the King was diſmayed with theſe 1 


of general diſaffection, he received a letter from the mar- 


queſs of Albeville, his miniſter at the Hague; which in- 
formed him with certainty that he was ſoon to look for a 
powerful invaſion. from Holland, and that Penſionary 
Fagel had at laſt acknowledged, that the ſcope of all 
the Dutch preparations was to tranſport forces into Eng- 
land. Tho James could reaſonably expect no other in- 
telligence, he was aſtoniſhed at the news: He grew pale, 
and the letter dropped from his hand: His eyes were now 
opened, and he found himſelf on the brink of a frightful 
precipice, which his detuſions had hitherto concealed 
from him. His miniſters and councellors, equally aſto- 
niſhed with himſelf, ſaw no refſource but in a ſudden and 
precipitant retidQica of all thoſe fatal meaſures, by which 


meſtic. He paid court to the Dutch, and offered to enter 
into any alliance with them for common ſecurity: He 
replaced in all the counties the deputy-lieutenants and 
juſtices, who had been deprived of their commiſſions for 


cheir adherence to the wh nd the penal laws: * 1 


23d of Sep- 
tember. 


he had created himſelf fo many enemies, foreign and do- 


The King 
retracts his 
meaſures, 
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: gored the charters of London and of all S 


te annulled the court of eccleſiaſtical commiſſion : 170 


A his pre ſent diſtreſſes, he could not forbear, at the bay: 


took off the biſhop of London's ſuſpenſion : He re- in- 
ſtated the expelled preſident and fellows of Magdalen 
college: And he was even reduced to careſs thoſe biſhops, 
vrhom he had fo lately proſecuted and inſulted. All theſe 
meaſures were regarded as ſymptoms of fear, not of re- 
pentance. The biſhops, inſtead of promiſing ſuccour, or 

ſuggeſting comfort, recapitulated to him all the inſtances 
of his mal-adminiftration, and adviſed him thencefor- 
wards to follow more ſalutary council. And as intel. 
ligence arrived of a great diſaſter, which had befallen the 
Nutch fleet, it is commonly believed, that the King re- 
called, for ſome time, the conceſſions, which he had or- 
dered to be made to Magdalen college: A very bad ſign | 
of his fincerity in his other conceſſions. Nay, fo pre- 
valent were his unfortunate prepoſſeſſions, that, amidſt 


tifm of the young Prince, from-appointing the Pepe. to 
be one of the godfathers, 

Tus report, that a ſuppoſititious child was to be im- 
poſell onthe nation, had been widely ſpread, and greedily 
received, before the Prince of Wales's birth: But the 
King, who, withoutſeeming to take notice of the mat- 
ter, might eaſily have quaſhed that ridiculous rumour, 

had, from an ill- timed haughtineſs, totally neglected it 
He diſdained, he ſaid, to ſatisfy thoſe, who could deen 
kim capable of ſo baſe and villainous an action. Finding 
that the calumny ſtill gained ground, and had made deep * 
impreſſion on his ſubjects, he was now obliged to ſubmit 
to the mortifying office of aſcertaining the reality of tha 
birth. 'Tho' na particular attention had been beforehand bri 
given to enſure proof, the evidence, both of the Queen of 
pregnancy and delivery, was rendered indiſputable ; and 
ſo much the more, as no argument or proof of any im- 
portance, nothing but popular rumour and ſurmize, coul 
de thrown into the oppoſite ſcale, 
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MEANWHILE, the Prince of Orange's declaration was 
diſperſed over the kingdom, and met with univerſal ap- 
probation. All the grievances of the nation were there 
enumerated: The diſpenſing and ſuſpending power; the 
court of eccleſiaſtical commiſſion; the filling all offices 
with Catholics, and the raiſing a jeſuit to be aprivy-coun- 
ſellor; the open encouragement given to popery, by 


building every where churches, colleges, ſeminaries for 


that ſect; the diſplacing of judges, if they refuſed to 


give ſentence according to orders received from Court; 


the annulling the charters of all the corporations, and the 
ſubjecting the election of members to arbitrary will and 
pleaſure; the treating petitions, even the moſt modeſt, 
and from perſons of the higheſt rank, as criminal and ſe- 
ditious ; the committing the whole authority of Ireland, 
civil and military, into the hands of Papiſts ; the aſſuming 
an abſolute power over the religion and laws of Scot- 
land, and openly exacting in that kingdom an obedience 
without reſerve ; and the yiolent preſumptions againſt the 
legitimacy of the Prince of Wales. In order to redreſs 
all theſe grievances, the Prince ſaid, that he intended to 
come over into England with an armed force, which 
might protect him from the King's evil counſellors: 
And that his ſole aim was to have a legal and free Parlia- 
ment ſummoned, who might provide for the ſafety and 
liberty of the nation, as well as examine the proofs of 
the Prince of Wales's legitimacy. No one, he added, 
could entertain ſuch hard thoughts of him as to imagine, 
that he had formed other deſigns than to procute the full 
and laſting ſettlement of the religian, liberty, and pro- 
perty of the ſubject. The force, which he intended to 
bring with him, was totally diſproportioned to any views 
of conqueſt; and it were abſurd to ſuſpect, that ſo many 
perſons of high rank, both in church and ſtate, would 
have given him ſo many folemn invitations for ſuch a 
perniciqus purpoſe, Tho' the Engliſh miniſters, * * 
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ſtored the charters of London and of all the corporations: 
le annulled the court of eccleſiaſtical commiſſion : Lie 
took off the biſhop of London's ſuſpenſion : He re- in- 
ſtated the expelled preſident and fellows of Magdalen 
college : And he waseven reduced to careſs thoſe biſhops, 
whom he had ſo lately (proſecuted and inſulted. All theſe 
meaſures were regarded as ſymptoms of fear, not of re- 
pentance. | The biſhops, inſtead of promiſing ſuccour, or 
ſuggeſting comfort, recapitulated to him all the inſtances 
of his mal-adminiftration, and adviſed him thencefor- 


wards to follow more ſalutary council. And as intel- 


ligence arrived of a great diſaſter, which had befallen the 
Nutch fleet, it is commonly believed, that the King re- 
called, for ſome time, the conceſſions, which he had or- 
dered to be made to Magdalen college: A very bad ſign 

of his fincerity in his other conceſſions. Nay, fo pre- 
vualent were his unfortunate” prepoſſeſſions, that, amidſt 
all his preſent diſtreſſes, he could not forbear, at the bap- 
tim of the young Prince, from appointing the Pope to 
be one of the godfathers. 

Tus report, that a ſuppoſititious child was to be im- 
poſed on the nation, had been widely ſpread, and greedily 
received, before the Prince of Wales's birth: But the 
King, who, without ſeeming to take notice of the mat- 
ter, might eaſily have quaſhed that ridiculous rumour, 

had, from an ill- timed haughtineſs, totally neglected it, 
He diſdained, he ſaid, to ſatisfy thoſe, who could deen 
him capable of fo baſe and villainous an action. Finding 
that the calumny ſtill gained ground, and had made deep 
impreſſion on his ſubjects, he was now obliged to ſubmit 
to the mortifying office of aſcertaining the reality of that 
birth. Tho' na particular attention had been beforehand 
given to enſure proof, the evidence, both of the Queen 
pregnancy and delivery, was rendered indiſputable ; and 
Jo much the more, as no argument or proof of any im- 
portance, nothing but popular rumour and ſurmize, coul 
be thrown into the oppoſite ſcale, 
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MEANwWRHILRE, the Prince of Orange's deelaration was 
diſperſed over the kingdom, and met with univerſal ap- 
probation. All the grievances of the nation were there 
enumerated : The diſpenſing and ſuſpending power; the 
court of eccleſiaſtical commiſſion ; the filling all offices 
with Catholics, and the raiſing a jeſuit to be aprivy-coun- 
ſellor; the open encouragement given to popery, by 
building every where churches, colleges, ſeminaries for 
that ſect; the diſplacing of judges, if they refuſed to 
give ſentence according to orders received from Court; 
the annulljng the charters of all the corporations, and the 
ſubjecting the eleQion of members to arbitrary will and 
pleaſure; the treating petitions, even the moſt modeſt, 
and from perſons of the higheſt rank, as criminal and ſe- 
ditious; the committing the whole authority of Ireland, 

civil and military, into the hands of Papiſts; the aſſuming 
an abſolute power over the religion and laws of Scot- 
land, and openly exacting in that kingdom an obedience 
without reſerve; and the yiolent preſumptions againſt the 
legitimacy of the Prince of Wales. In order to redreſs 
all theſe grievances, the Prince ſaid, that he intended to 
come over into England with an armed force, which 
might protect him from the King's evil counſellors: 
And that his ſole aim was to have a legal and free Parlia- 
ment ſummoned, who might provide for the ſafety and 
liberty of the nation, as well as examine the proofs of 
the Prince of Wales's legitimacy, No one, he added, 
could entertain ſuch hard thoughts of him as to imagine, 
that he had formed other deſigns than to procute the full 
and laſting ſettlement of the religian, liberty, and pro- 
perty of the ſubject. The force, which he intended to 
bring with him, was totally diſproportioned to any views 
of conqueſt ; and it were abſurd to ſuſpect, that ſo many 
perſons of high rank, both in church and ſtate, would 
have given him ſo many folemn invitations for ſuch a 
perniciqus purpoſe, Tho the Engliſh — 1 * 
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fed with his enterprize, had pretended. to redreſs ſoine 
of the grievances complained of; there ſtill remained the 
foundation of all:? grievances, that upon which they eould 


in an inſtant be again erected, an arbitrary and deſpotic 


power in the Crown. And for this uſurpation there was 
no poſſible remedy, but by a full declaration of all the 


rights of the ſubject in a free Parliament. 


So well concerted were the Prince's meaſures, that! 


: in three days, above four hundred tranfports were hired; 


: 2 1ſt of Oc- 


with an intention, as was univerſally believed, of beſtow- 
82 | ing 


the army quickly fell down the rivers and canals from 
Nimeguen; the artillery, arms, ſtores, horſes were em- 


barked; and the Prince ſet fail from Helvoet-Sluice, with 


2 fleet of near five hundred veſſels, and an army of above 
fourteen thouſand men. He firſt encountered a ſtorm, 


yhich drove him back: But his loſs being ſoon repaired, 


the fleet put to fea under the command of admiral Her- 
bert, and made fail with a fair wind towards the weſt of 
England. The ſame wind detained the King's fleet in 
the river, and enabled the Dutch to paſs the Straits of 
Dover without moleſtation. Both ſhores were covered 
with multitudes of people, who, beſides admiring the 
grandeur of the ſpectacle, were held in anxious ſuſpence 
by the proſpe& of an enterprize, the moſt important, 
which, during ſome ages, had been undertaken in Eu- 
rope. The Prince had a proſperous voyage, and landed 
his army ſafely in Torbay on the fifth of November, ae 
anriverſary of the gunpoder- treaſon. 

Tur Dutch army marched firſt to Exeter; and the 
Prinee%-. declaration was there publiſhed. That whole 
county was ſo terriſied with the executions, which had 
enſued upon Monmouth's rebellion, that no body for ſe- 
veral days joined the Prince. The biſhop of Exeter in a 
iright fled to London, and carried to Court intelligence 
of the invaſion. As a reward of his zeal, he received the 
archbiſhopric of Vork, which had long been kept vacant, 
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ing it on b Catholic. The firſt perſon, who joined C "1 A P. 


the Prince, was major Burrington; and he was quickly 
followed by the gentry of the counties of Devon and So- 
merſet. Sir Edward Seymour made propoſals for an aſſo- 
ciation, which every one ſigned. . By degrees, the earl 
of Abington, Mr. Ruſſel, ſon to the earl of Bedford, 
Mr. Wharton, Godfrey, Howe came to Exeter. All 
England was in commotion. Lord Delamere took arms 
in Cheſhire, the earl of Danby ſeized York, the earl of 


LX 
ns 


General \ 
commotion, 


Bath governor of Plymouth, declared forthe Prince, the 


earl of Devonſhire made a like declaration in Derby. 
The "nobility and gentry of Nottingham embraced the 
ſame cauſe ; and every day there appeared ſome effect of 
of that univerſal combination, into which the nation had 
entered againſt the meaſures of the King, Even thoſe 
who took not the field againſt him, were able toembarraſs 
and confound his councils, A petition for a free Parlia- 
ment was ſigned by twenty-four biſhops and peers of the 
greateſt diſtinction, and was preſented to the King. No 
one thought of oppolition or reſiſtance ans the inva- 
an: 

Bur the moſt dangerous ſymptom was the diſaffection, 
which, from the general ſpirit of the nation, not from 
any particular reaſon, had crept into the army. The of- 
icers ſeemed all diſpoſed to prefer the intereſts of their 
country and of their religion before thoſe principles of 
honour and fidelity, which are commonly eſteemed the 
moſt ſacred ties by men of that profeſſion. Lord Col- 
cheſter, ſon to the earl of Rivers, was the firſt officer who 
deſerted to the prince ; and he was attended by a few of 
his troops. Lord Lovelace made a like effort; but was 
intercepted by the militia under the duke of Beaufort, 


and taken priſoner: Lord Cornbury, ſon to the earl of 


Clarendon, was more ſucceſsful. He attempted to carry 
over three regiments of cavalry ; and he actually brought 


2 conſiderable part of them to the Prince's quarters, Se- 
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ked with his enterprize, had pretended. to redreſs ſome 
of the grievances complained of; there ſtill remained the 
foundation of all grievances, that upon which they could 


in an inſtant be again erected, an arbitrary and deſpotic 


in the Crown. And for this uſurpation there was 
no poſſible remedy, but by a full declaration of all the 


rights of the ſubject in a free Parliament. 


So well concerted were the Prince's meaſures, that, 


in three days, above four hundred tranfports were hired; 


7 2 1ſt of Oc- 


the army quickly fell down the rivers and canals from 
Nimeguen; the artillery, arms, ſtores, horſes were em- 


barked; and the Prince ſet fail from Helvoet-Sluice, with 


a fleet of near five hundred veſſels, and an army of above 
fourteen thouſand men. He firſt encountered a ſtorm, 


 which-drove him back: But his loſs being ſoon repaired, 


the fleet put to ſea under the command of admiral Her- 
bert, and made fail with a fair wind towards the weſt of 
England. The ſame wind detained the King's fleet in 
the river, and enabled the Dutch to paſs the Straits of 
Dover without moleſtation. Both ſhores were covered 


with multitudes of people, who, beſides admiring the 


grandeur of the ſpectacle, were held in anxious ſuſpence 
by the proſpect of an enterprize, the moſt important, 


which, during ſome ages, had been undertaken in Eu- 


with an intention, as was univerſally believed, of beſtowr 


rope. The Prince had a proſperous voyage, and landed 
his army ſafely in Torbay on the fifth of November, _e 
anijiverfary of the gunpowder-treaſon. 


Tur Dutch army marched firſt to Exeter; and the 


Prined%-.declaration/was there publiſhed. That whole 
county was ſo terrifſied with the executions, which had 
enſued upon Monmouth's rebellion, that no body for ſe- 
veral days joined the Prince. The biſhop of Exeter in a 
iright fled to London, and carried to Court intelligence 
of the invaſion. As a reward of his zeal, he received the 
archbiſhopric of York, which had long been kept vacant, 
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ing it on Cond Catholic. - The firſt perſon, who joined C a, A p. | 
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the Prince, was major Burrington; and he was quickly 
followed by the gentry of the counties of Devon and So- 
merſet. Sir Edward Seymour made propoſals for an aſſo- 
ciation, which every one ſigned, - By degrees, the earl 
of Abington, Mr. Ruſſel, ſon to the earl of Bedford, 
Mr. Wharton, Godfrey, Howe came to Exeter. All 
England was in commotion. Lord Delamere took arms 
in Cheſhire, the earl of Danby ſeized York, the earl of 


General , 


commotion, 


Bath governor of Plymouth, declared for the Prince, the 


earl of Devonſhire made a like declaration in Derby. 
The "nobility and gentry of Nottingham embraced the 
ſame cauſe ; and every day there appeared ſome effect of 
of that univerſal combination, into which the nation had 
entered againſt the meaſures of the King, Even thoſe 
who took not the field againſt him, were able to embarraſs 
and confound his councils, A petition for a free Parlia- 
ment was ſigned by twenty-four biſhops and peers of the 


greateſt diſtinction, and was preſented to the King. No 


one thought of oppoſition or reſiſtance againſt the i inva- 
1 

Bur the moſt dangerous ſymptom was the diſaffe&ion, 
which, from the general ſpirit of the nation, not from 
any particular reaſon, had crept into the army. The of- 
ficers ſeemed all diſpoſed to prefer the intereſts of their 
country and of their religion before thoſe principles of 
honour and fidelity, which are commonly eſteemed the 
moſt ſacred ties by men of that profeſſion. Lord Col- 
cheſter, ſon to the earl of Rivers, was the firſt officer who 
deſerted to the prince ; and he was attended by a few of 
his troops. Lord Lovelace made a like effort; but was 
intercepted by the militia under the duke of Beaufort, 
and taken priſoner: Lord Cornbury, ſon to the earl of 
Clarendon, was more ſucceſsful. He attempted to carry 


over three regiments of cavalry ; and he actually brought 
2 conſiderable part of them to the Prince's quarters, Se- 
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E HA v. yeral officers of diſtinction informed F overt, the ge⸗ 
— neral, that they could not in ee fight againſt the 
2688. Prince of Orange. 
Lon Chuxe RHI T had FRI raiſed from the rank of 
a page, and had been inveſted with a high command in 
the army, had been created a peer, and had owed his 
whole fortune to the King's bounty: Vet even this per- 
ſon could reſolve, during the preſent extremity, to deſert 
his unhappy maſter, who had ever repoſed entire conſi- 
dence in him. He carried with him the duke of Grafton, 
natural ſon to the late King, colonel Berkeley, and ſome | 
troops of dragoons. This conduct was a ſignal facrifice 
to public virtue of every duty in private life; and re- 
quired, for ever after, the moſt upright, the moſt diſ- 
intereſted, and moſt public ſpirited ne to render 
it juſtifiable. 
Tue King had arrived at Saliſbury, the head quarters 
of his army, when he received this fatal news. That 
Prince, though a ſevere enemy, had ever appeared 2 
warm, fteady, and ſincere friend; and he was extremely 
ſhocked with this, as well as with many other inſtances ' 
of ingratitude, to which he was now expoſed. There 
remained none in whom he could confide. As the whole 
army had diſcovered- ſymptoms of diſcontent, he con- 
cluded it full of treachery ; and being deſerted by thoſe 
25th of No- hom he had moſt favoured and obliged, he no longer 
| COTE that others would hazard their lives in his ſer- 
| During this diſtraction and perplexity, he em- 
— a ſudden reſolution of drawing off his army, and 
retiring towards London: A meaſure, which could only 
vs to betray his fears, and provoke farther treachery. 
Bor Churchhill had prepared a ſtill more mortal blow 
for his diſtreſt benefactor. His lady and he had an en- 
tire aſcendant over the family of Priace George of Den- on 
mark; and the time now appeared'ſeaſonable for over- i «< 


eee the unhappy King, who was already ſtagger- bla 
ing 
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ing with the violent ſhocks, which he had received. An- 
dover. was the firſt ſtage of his Majeſty's retreat towards 


London; and there, prince George, together with the 


g duke of Ormond, Sir George Huet, and ſome other 


perſons of diſtinction, deſerted him in the night-ime, 


and retired to the Prince's camp. No fooner had this 
news reached London, than the princeſs Anne, pretend- 
ing fear of the King's diſpleaſure, withdrew herſelf in 
the company of the biſhop of London and lady Church- 
hill. She fled to Nottingham; where the earl of Dorſet 
received her with great reſpect, and the gentry of the 

county quickly formed a troop far her protection. 
Tux late King, in order to gratify the nation, had 
entruſted the education of his nieces entirely to Proteſ- 
tants ; and as theſe princeſſes were deemed the chief reſ- 
ſource of the eſtabliſhed. religion after their father's de- 
fection, great care had been taken to inſtill into them; 
from their earlieſt infancy, the ſtrongeſt prejudices againſt 
popery. During the violence too of ſuch popular currents, 
as now prevailed in England, all private conſiderations 
are commonly loſt in the general paſſion ; and the more 
principle any perſon poſſeſſes, the more apt is he, on ſuch 
occaſions, to neglect and abandon his domeſtic duties. 
Though theſe cauſes may account for the Princeſs's be- 
haviour, they had no way prepared to King to expect fo 
aſtoniſhing an event. He burſt into tears, when the firſt 
intelligence of it was conveyed to him. Undoubtedly he 
foreſaw in this incident the total expiration of his royal 
authority ; But the nearer and more intimate concern of 
a parent laid hold of his heart; when he found himſelf 
abandoned in his uttermoſt diſtrefs by a child, and a virtu- 
ous child, whom he had ever regarded with the moſt ten- 
der affection. God help me,” cried he, in the ex- 
Phony of his agony, my own children have forſaken 
me !” It is indeed ſingular, that a Prince, whoſe chief 


blame conliſted i in imprudences and miſguided principles, 
2 ſhould 
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ec 1 v. veral officers of diſtinction ieforaxtil F acct the ge- 
Gain RETAl, that they could not in CA g fight againſt the 


— Prince of Orange. 

Lonxp ChurRennilil had IA raiſed from the rank of 
-2 page, and had been inveſted with a high command in 
the army, had been created a peer, and had owed his 
whole: fortune to the King's bounty: Vet even this per- 
ſon could reſolve, during the preſent extremity; to deſert 
his unhappy maſter, who had ever repoſed entire conk- 
dence in him. He carried with him the duke of Graſton, 
natural ſon to the late King, colonel Berkeley, and ſome 
4 * of dragoons. This conduct was a ſignal facrifice 
to public virtue of every duty in private life ; and re- 
quired, for ever after, the moſt upright, the moſt diſ- 
intereſted, and moſt public en ran to renifer 

it juſtifiable, 
Tue King had arrived at Saliſbury, the wad quarters 
of his army, when he received this fatal news. That 
Prince, though a ſevere enemy, had ever appeared a 
warm, ſteady, and ſincere friend; and he was extremely 


ſhocked with this, as well as with many other inſtances 


of ingratitude, to which he was now expoſed. There 
remained none in whom he could confide. As the whole 
army had diſcovered ſymptoms of diſcontent, he con- 
cluded it full of treachery ; and being deſerted by thoſe 


25th of No- hom he had moſt favoured and obliged, he no longer 


erxpected that others would hazard their lives in his ſer- 
vice. During this diſtraction and perplexity, he em- 
braced a ſudden reſolution of drawing off his army, and 
retiring towards London: A meaſure, which could only 
ive to betray his fears; and provoke farther treachery. 
Bur Churchhill had prepared a ſtill more mortal blow 
for his diftreſt benefactor. His lady and he had an en- 
tire aſcendant over the family of Priace George of Den- 
mark; and the time now appeared ſeaſonable for over- 


ann the unhappy King, who! was already ſtagger- 
3 © "Oh 


JAM E 8 I. 1 


ing with the violent ſhocks, which he had received. An- o . 
dover. was the firſt ſtage of his Majeſty's retreat towards 
London; and there, prince George, together with the 1883. 
g duke of Ormond, Sir George Huet, and ſome other 3 
perſons of diſtinction, deſerted him in the night-time, Prince 
and retired to the Prince's camp. No ſooner had this Werbe. 
news reached London, than the princeſs Anne, pretend- tots 
ing fear of the King's difpleafure, withdrew herſelf in Prince 
the company of the biſhop of London and lady Church-⸗- 
hill. She fled to Nottingham ; where the earl of Dorſet 
received her with great reſpect, and the gentry of the 
county quickly formed a troop far her protection. 
Tux late King, in order to gratify the nation, had 
entruſted the education of his nieces entirely to Proteſ- 
tants ; and as theſe princeſſes were deemed the chief reſ- 
ſource of the eſtabliſhed religion after their father's de- 
ſection, great care had been taken to inſtill into them 
from their earlieſt infancy, the ſtrongeſt prejudices againſt 
popery. During the violence too of ſuch popular currents, 
as now prevailed in England, all private conſiderations 
are commonly loſt in the general paſſion ; and the more 
principle any perſon poſſeſſes, the more apt is he, on ſuch 
occaſions, to neglect and abandon his domeſtic duties. 
Though theſe cauſes may account for the Princeſs's be- 
haviour, they had no way prepared to King to expect fo 
aſtoniſhing an eyent. He burſt into tears, when the firſt 
intelligence of it was conveyed to him. Undoubtedly he 
foreſaw in this incident the total expiration of his royal ins cn 
| authority ; But the nearer and more intimate concern of 
, 2 parent laid hold of his heart; when he found himſelf 
abandoned in his uttermoſt diftrefs by a child, and a virtu- 
' WW ous child, whom he had ever regarded with the moſt ten- 
Leer affeftion. God help me,” cried he, in the ex- 
vemity of his agony, my own children have forſaken vi 
me l“ It is indeed ſingular, that a Prince, whoſe chief. 
"WY blame conſiſted in imprudences and miſguided principles, 
f 2 | | ſhould 
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GH A' P. ſhould be expoſed; from religious ee to ſuch treat- 


"I b 
„ 


ment as even Nero, Domitian, or the moſt enormous ty. 
rants; that have diſgraced the records of hiſtory, never | 


met with from their friends and family. 


80 violent were the prejudices, which at this time 
„that this unhappy father, who had been de- 


ſerted by: his favourite child, was believed, upon her 
_ diſappearance, to have put her to death + Arid it was 


04 fortunate, that the truth was timely diſcovered; other- 


a> 


.- wiſe the populace, even the King's guards themſelves, 


might have been engaged, in revenge, to comfeitce« 
maſſacre of the prieſts 'and Catholics. + 
Tux King's fortune now expoſed him to the contempt 


of his enemies; and his behaviour was not ſuch as could 


procure him- the eſteem of his friends and adherents, 


sable to reſiſt the torrent, he preſerved not preſence of 


2 yielding to it; but ſeemed in this emergence as 

much depreſſed with ' adverſity, as he had ' before been 
yainly elated-by profperity. He called a council of all 
the peers and prelates who were in London; and fol- 


b — their advice in iſſuing writs for a new Parliament, 


and in ſending Halifax, Nottingham, and Godolphin, as 
commiſſioners to treat with the prince of Orange. But 


theſe were the laſt acts of royal authority which he ex- 


erted. He even hearkened to imprudent council, by 
which he was prompted to deſert the throne, and to gra- 
tify his enemies beyond what — 1 ns. 1 
have promiſed them. | 

Tur Queen, n fury of the ER and 
knowing how much ſhe was the object of general hatred, 


was {truck with the deepeſt terror, and began to appre- 


hend a parliamentary impeachment from which ſhe was 


told, the Queens of England were not exempted. The 
popiſn courtiers, and above all, the prieſts, were aware, 


that they would be the firſt ſacrifice, and that their per- 
petual bauiſhment, was the ſmalleſt penalty, which they 
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muſt expect from nation! teſentment. 4 They were Mes En HA, 5. 
fore deſitous of carrying the King along with them; enim. 


whoſe preſence, they knew, would ſtill be ſome Abele 
and protection to them in foreign countries, and whoſe 
reſtoration, if it ever happeiied, 'would again re-inſtate 
them in power and authority. The general defection of 


the Proteſtants made the King regard the Cache, 


as his only ſubjects, on whole council he could rely 

and the fatal / cataſtrophe of his father afforded Ky 4 
plauſible feaſon for mkking bim apprehend a like 
fate. ＋ he infinite difference of elrcumſtances was not, 
during's men preſent diſtraction, Tufficiently weighed. 
| Evert after the people were inflamed 'by a long civil war, 
the execution of Charles the firſt could not be deemed 
a national deed: It was perpetrated by a fanatical army, 
puſſiec on by b daring and enthuſiaſtic leader ; and the 
whole Kingdom had ever entertained,” and did Tall e enter- 
tain, a moſt violent abhorrence againſt that enormity. 
The'fituation of public affairs, therefore, 1 no more re- 


ſembled What they were forty. years before, than, the 


prince of Oringe, teithet in birth}! Character, fortune, 
or connexion, could be ſuppoſed” © parallel to Crom- 
wel: 096 Os, $84 off 4323, 20 YC 2no07 » nth 
Tus emiſſatics of France, and among the eſt Baril- 
lon, the French ambaſfador, were buy about the King; 
and they bad entertained à very” falſe FORCE which they 


inſtilled into hitmz that nothing Wöuld more certainly r re- 
tard the public ſettlement, and beget Urverſal confuſion, 
than his deſertion of chetkingdöm“ Phe Prince of Orange 
had with good reaſtin embrace a Entrary opinion ; and 
he deemed eee Spediente for - 


intimidate, the — and wake him deset ⸗ that e, 


Vol. VIII. Wh +, which 


1688. 
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8. 2 ſhould be expoſed; from religious antipathy, toſuch treat- 


ment as even Nero, Domitian, or the moſt enormous ty. 
. rants, that have diſgraced the records of hiſtory, never 
met with from their friends and family. I 
| 80 violent were the prejudices, which at "this dme 
„that this unhappy father, who had been de- 
ſerted bor his favourite' child,” was believed, upon her 
. . diſappearance, to have put her to death + Arid it was 
fortunate, that the truth was timely diſcovered ; other- 
-- wiſe the populace, even the King's guards themſelves, 
might have been engaged, in revenge, to comtnence a | 
maſſacre of the prieſts and Catholics. 
Tux King's fortune now expoſed him to the contempt 
of his enemies; and his behaviour was not ſuch as could 
procure him the eſteem of his friends and adherentz. 
Unable to reſiſt the torrent, he preſerved not preſence of 
mind in yielding to it; but ſeemed in this emergence as 
much depreſſed with adverſity, as he had beſore been 
vainly elated by proſperity. He called a council of all 
the peers and prelates who were in London; and fol- 
lowed their advice in iſſuing writs for a new Parliament, 
and in ſending Halifax, Nottingham, 'and Godolphin, as 
commiſſioners to treat with the prince of Orange. But 
theſe were the laſt acts of royal authority which he ex- 
erted. He even hearkened to imprudent council, by 
which he was prompted to deſert the throne, and'to gra- 
tify his enemies beyond what e 1 could 
have promiſed them. N 
Tur Queen, blanks a of the RENGY and 
knowing how much ſhe was the object of general hatred, 
was {truck with the deepeſt terror, and began to appre- 
hend a parliamentary impeachment from which ſhe was 
told, the Queens of England were not exempted. The 
Popiſh courtiers, and above all, the prieſts, were aware, 
that they would be the firſt ſacrifice, and that their per- 
petual bauiſhment, was the ſmalleſt penalty, which they 
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muſk expekt from national reſciitivient.” They were there- 

fore deſirous of carrying the King along with — 
whoſe preſence, they knew, would ſtill be ſome reſource 
and protection to them in foreign countries, and whoſe 
reſtoration, if it ever happeiied, would again re · inſtate 
them in power and authority. The general defection of 


the Proteſtants made the King regard the Fran 


as his only ſubjects, on whole council he could rely 
and the fatal / cataſtrophe of his father afforded $a 4 
1 reaſon for making "him apprehend a like 
The infinite difference of eircumſtances was not, 
ache men 'preſent diſtraQtioh, Tafficiently weighed. 
Even after the people were inſlamed by à long civil war, 
the execution of Charles the firſt could not be deemed 
a national deed: It was perpetrated by a fanatical army, 
puſhed'on by 2 daring and enthuſiaftic leader; and the 
whole kingdom had ever entertained,” and did Kilt e enter- 
tain, a moſt violent abhorrence againſt that enormity. 
The ſituation of public affairs, therefore, no more re- 
ſembled What they wete forty. years before, than, the 
Prince of Orange, either in birch! character, fortune, 
or ee, could be fuphole@” #-parallel to Crom- 
WI. 1.36 A 4/f n M0IT.OT 2 e 
Tus emiſſaries of France, Andi dg "ths my Baril- 
lon, the Frenetvambaſſador, were Ki, about the King; : 
and they had entertained a very” falſe notion, | [which they 
inſtilled into hitnz that nothing would more certaimly re- 
tard the public ſettlement, and beget.Unfverſal confuſion, 
than his deſertioh of theſkitigdbr? Phe Prince of Orin ange 
had with good reaſtn embracei a Ebntrary Opinion; and 
he deemed it extremely difficult to find ecpedients for ſc 
curing the nationg Ib long as the! Ring kept poſſefion of 
the cron; d, therefore;' dy this public motive, 
and no leſs; we may well prefume, Sy. private ambition, 
he was determĩnod to uſe every Apeckent, Which might 


intimidate the King, and make him deſert that F124 
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which he himſelf was alone enabled to fill. He declined 
a perſonal conference with the king's commiſſioners, and 


1 ſent the earls of Clarendon and Oxford to treat with 


them The terms, which he propoſed, implied almoſt 2 


| preſent participation of the dovercignty: - And he ſtop⸗ 


ped | TA moment the, march of his army towards. Lon- 


. 
a ond (43 N & 


y . news which the King received. a all quarter 


Y IT wi 4 4 


helped to continue the Panic, into which he was fallen, : 


C4 ® 


vantage, Colonel Copel, " deputy -governas: of Hull, 


made himſelf maſter of that! important fortreſs; 7 and threw 


into "priſon. lord Langdale, the goyernor, a Catholic; 


together w with lord Montgomery, A nobleman: of the y i 
religion, 5 The town. of Newcaſtle. received the lord 
Lily, and declared, for the Prince of Orange and afree 


Parliament. The dake of Norfolk, lord ere 
the county « of 11 name, engaged i it in the ſame meaſure, 


| The Pri ince's dec araion was read at Oxford by the duke 


tinction, and among the eſt the duke of Somerſet, | 


of Ormond, and was received with great applauſe by that 
loyal Univerſity, who alſo made an offer of their plate to 
the Prince. Every day, ſome perſon of quality, or diſ- 


10 


bation; * in — every 0 one was ———ů—ç—— "xi and | 


puniſh. all Papiſts, who, contrary. to lau, pretended ei- 
ther to carry. arms, or exerciſe any act of authority. It 


may not be unworthy of no notice, that a mercy... ballad, 


called Lilliballero, deing this time publiſhed in deriſion 
of the Papiſts and the] Iriſh, it was greedily received by 
the people, and was univerlally ſung by all ranks of men, 
even by the King's: amy, who were ſtrongly ſeized with 
the national ſpirit. This incident both diſcoyered, and 


1 ſerved to encreſs, the general diſcontent of the king: 
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Tut contagion of mutiny and diſobedience had alſo © 


to the advice of Balcarras, the treaſurer, were with 


drawn, in order to re- inforce the Engliſh army. The 


marqueſs af Athole, -together with the viſcount Tarbat, 
and others, finding the opportunity favourable, began to 
form e e againſt Perth, the chancellor; and the 
Preſbyterians and other malecontents flocked from all 
quarters to Edinburgh. The chancellor, apprehenſive 
of the eonſequences, found it expedient to withdraw; 
and the populace, as if that event were a ſignal for their 
inſurrection, immediately roſe in arms, and rifled the 
popiſh-chapel in the king's palace. All the Catholics, 
even all the zealous Royaliſts, were obliged to conceal 
themſelves; and the privy council, inſtead of their for- 


mer ſubmiſſive ſtrains of addreſs to the Ting, and violent 


_—_ againft their fellow-ſubjeAs, now made applications 
TROY 'of Ranges as the ſole Fra! of me pd 
a * f 
TRE 9 moment ne more an Perez 
with theſe proofs of a general diſaffection, not daring to 
repaſe truſt in any but thoſe who. were expoſed to more 
danger than himſelf, agitated by indignation towards in- 
gratitude, by Jifaain of infidelity, impelled by his own 
fears ard thofe of others, precipitantly embraced the re- 
olution' of withdrawing to France, and he ſent off be- 
ſorehand the "Queen and the infant Prince, under the 
conduct of countLauzun, an old fayourite of the French 
Monarch. Ele himfelf diſappeared in the night-time, 
attended onl y'by Sir'Edward Hales, a new convert; and 
made the beſt of his way to a ſhip, which waitedfor him 
near the mouth of as river.” As if this meaſure had 

not been the moſt grateful to his enemies of any which he 
could adopt, he had carefully concealed his intention from 
all che world; and nothing could equal the ſurprize, 


[ 


* ſeined the eity, the court, the kingdom, upon the 
=” WON diſcovery 


CH AP. 
reached Scotland, whence the regular forces, conttary 9 


1688. 


and flight. 
t2th ot De- 
cember. 
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1 Onan 7. diſcovery of this ſtrange event. Men beheld, all on a 
1 hr ſudden, the reins of government thrown up by the hand 
41668. which held them; and ſaw none, who had any right or 
even pretenſion, to take poſſeſſion of them. 

Tux more effectually to involve eyery thing in cowl 
Lon;: the King appointed not any one, who ſhould, in 
his abſence, exerciſe any part of the adminiſtration; he 
threw the great ſeal into the river; and he recalled all 
thoſe writs, which had been iſſued for the elections of 
the new Parliament. It is oſten ſuppoſed, that the ſole 
motive, which impelled him to this ſudden deſertion, 
was his reluctance to meet a free Parliament, and his re- 
| ſolution not to ſubmit to thoſe terms, which his ſubjects 
| would deem requiſite for the ſecurity of their liberties and 
: —__ their religion. But it muſt be conſidered, that his ſub- 
| jects had firſt deſerted him, and entirely loſt) his conſi- 
dence; that he might reaſonably be ſuppoſed to entertain 
fears for his liberty, if not for his life; and that the oon 
ditions would not probably be moderate,” which the na- 
tion, ſenſible of his inflexible temper, enraged with the 
violation of their laws and the danger of their religion, 
and foreſeeing his reſentment on account of their paſt 

oppoſition, would, . in his preſent e enact 

85 We | | ; Up" 

By this temporary: q” len of ane the po- 
pulace were now. maſters ; and there was no diſorder, 
which, during their preſentferment, might not he dread- 
ed from Wen. They role in a tumult and deſtroyed all 
the maſs-⸗houfts. They even attacked Aid rifled the 

| houſes of the Florentine envoy and Spaniſh, ambaſſador, 
; where many of the Catholics had lodged their moſt valu- | 
able effects. Jefferies, the chancellor, who had diſguiſed 
| himſelf, in order to fly the kingdom, vyns diſcovered by 
them, and fo abuſed, that he died in a little time aſter- 
wards. Even the army, which ſhould have ſuppreſſed 


thoſe rates would, it: was approtienGel,! ſerve rather an 
fo | to 


TS Y 
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dorgereage cdp Henetel diſorder. | Feverſham had no ſooner C H A, r. 

heard of the King's retreat, than he diſbanded the troops LN. 

in the neighbourhood, and without either difarming ib. 
of paying ori: 15 TO looſe to "ex upon the coun- 


. 

Ix this eth the biſhops and peers, who were 
in town, being the only remaining authority of the ſtate 
(for the privy council, compoſed of the King's creatures, 
wa Sd) thought proper to aſſemble, dug 
They choſe the ante of Halifax their ſpeaker: They 
gave directions to the mayor and aldermen for keeping 
the peace of the city : They iſſued orders, which were | 
readily obeyed, to the fleet, the army, and all the gar- 
riſons : And they made applications to the Prince, whioſe 
enterptize they highly i, and whoſe ages _ 
Joyfully' congratulated. 

Tux Prince on his part was not (ling to thetyde of 
ſucceſs; which flowed in upon him, nor backward i in 
aſſuming that authority, which: the preſent exigency had 
put into his hands. "Beſides the general popularity, ' at- 
tending his cauſe, a new incident made his approach to 
London ſtill more welcome. In the preſent trepidation 
of the people, a rumour aroſe, either from chance or de- 
ſign, that the diſbanded Iriſn had taken arms, and had 
commenced an univerſal maſſacre of all the Proteſtants in 
England. This ridiculous belief was ſpread all over the 
kingdom in one day; and begot every where the deepeſt 
conſternation: The alarum bells were rung; the bea- 
cons fired; men fancied that they ſaw at a diſtance the 
ſmoke of the burning cities, and heard the groans of 
thoſe who were ſiaughtered in their neighbourhood. t 
was ſurprizing, that the Catholics did not all periſh, in h 
the rage which nathrally ſucceeds ſuch popular panics. : | 

"WHILE every one, either from principle, intereſt, or 
wimoſry, turned their back on the'unhappy King, who 


at Fever. 


mam. 
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£5 H AP, had abandoned. his own cauſe, the unwelcome news ar. 
3 ＋ — riyed,. that he had been ſeized. by the populace at Fever- 
e mam, while he Was making his eſcape, in diſguiſe; that 
King feized he had been very much. abuſed, till he was known; but 
that the gentry had then interpoſed and protected bim, 
tho” they Mill refuſed to conſent. to his eſcape... This in- 
telligence threw all parties into confuſion. . The Prince 
ſent, Zuyleſtein with orders, that the, king ſhould ap- 
proach no nearer than Rocheſter ; but the meſſage came 
too late. He was already arrived in. London, Wbere the 
populace, maved by compaſſion for his unhappy, fate, and 
actuated by their own./levity,. Wai id him with 


ſhouts, and acclamations. . 


Dougie the King's abode at Whitehall, Jinle en 
tion was payed him W eee 
guſted on account of his blind partialing to the-Catholics; 5 
and they knew, that they were now: become more erimi - 
nal in his eyes by their late public applications to the 
prince af Orange. He himſelf ſnewed not any ſymp · 
_ toms of ſpirit, nor diſcovered apy intention of reſuming, 
the reigs of government, which, he had, once thrown 
aſide. His authority was now, plainly-expirxd z and as 
he had exerciſed his power, while poſſeſſed of. it, with 
very precipitant and haughty councils, he relinquiſhed 


tinction . They had, all 


it by a deſpair, equally. precipitant and puſallanimous. 


Nornix remained for the now ruling; powers but to 
deliberste hou- they ſhould diſpoſe of his perſon. Be- 
may juſtly be fi uppoſed, to; have poſ- 
ſelled more generolity 2 ta think af offering violence 
to an . monarch, ſo 7 6 2, ee to him, he 


ſides, that the Prince 
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King hwving ſent lord Feverſham on a civil meſſage to the Cine P?- 


prince, defiring a conference for an accommodation in — 


order t the public ſettlement, that nobleman was put in 
arreſt, under pretence of his wanting a paſſport: The 
Dutch guards were ordered to take poſſeſſion of White- 
hall, where "the King then lodged, and to diſplace the 
Engliſm: And Halifax, - Shrewſbury, and Delamere, 
brought a meſſage from the Prince, which they delivered 
to the King in bed after midnight, ordering him to leave 
his palace. next morning, and to depart for Ham, a ſeat 
of theidquttheſs of 'Lauderdale's. He deſired permiſſion, 
which was eaſiby granted, of retiring to Rocheſter, a 
town near the fea-coaft. - It was perceived, thi the ar- 
tifice had taken effect; and that the king, tertifted with 
this harſti treatment, had er his former nner 
leaving the kingdom. 

He lingered, however, and at Rocheſter, ales 
the protection of a Duteh guard, and ſeemed deſirbus of 
an invitation ſtill to keep poſſeſſion of the throne. He 
was undoubtedly ſenſible, that, as he had, at firſt, truſt- 
ed too much to his people's loyalty, and in confidence of 
their ſubmiſſion, kad offered the higheſt violenee to their 
principles and prejudices; fo. had he, at laſt, on finding 
his diſappointment, gone too fat into the other extreme, 
and had haſtily ſuppoſed them void of all fenſe of duty or 
allegiance; But obſerving, hat the church; the nobili- 
ty, the city, the country, all concurred in neglecting 
him, and leaving him to his 9wh'councils, he fbr 
to his melancholy fate; and being urged by earneſt let- 
ters from the Queen, he privately embarked on board a 
frigate which waited for him, and he arrived fafely at 
Ambleteuſe in Picardy, whence he haſtened to St. Ger- 
mains. Lewis received him with the higheſt generoſity, 
ſympathy,” and regard; a conduct, which, more than 
bis moſt ſignal a colitribytes to the bonour of 
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cdaer his perſonal character rather than his public conduct, 
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's Tuus ended the reign of a Prince, whom, if we con- 


we may ſafely pronounce to have been more unfortunate, 
than criminal. He, had many of thoſe qualities which. 


form a good citizen: Even ſome of thoſe, Which, had 


they not been ſwallowed up in bigotry and arbitrary prin- 


ciples, ſerve to compoſe, a good Sovereign. In domeſtic 


life, his conduct was irreproachable, and is intitled to 


our approbation. Seyete, but open in his entnities, 
ſteady in his. councils, 'diligent in his ſchemes, brave in 


his enterprizes, faithful, fincere, and | honourable in his 


dealings with all men: Such was the character, with 
which thgguke of Vork mounted the throne of England, 
In that high ſtation, his frugality of public money Was 
remarkable, his induſtry exemplary, his application to 
naval affairs ſucceſsful, his encouragement of trade ju- 
dicious,,- his jealouſy of national honour laudable: What 
then was wanting to make him an excellent Sovereign 


A due regard and affection to the religion and conſtitution 


of his country. Had he been poſſeſſed of this eſſential 


= 
: 
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quality, even bis middling talents, aided by ſo many vir 


tues, would have rendered his reign honourable and hap- 


py. When, it was wanting, every excelleney, which he 


poſſeſſed, became Sanger, and pernicious to kia king · 


dome. 5 0 e e 16 Fed rere baroga? Han unf b. 
Tus ſmcerity of this P rince (a virtue, on Wiel he 


highly valued himſelf) has been much queſtioned in thoſe 
reiterated, promiſes,  wbieh he made of preſerving the 
Uberties and religion of the nation. It muſt be confeſſ- 
ad, that his reign was one continued invaſion of both; 
yet is it knowp, that, to his laſt breath, he perſiſſed in 


mR aſſerting, that he never meant to ſubyert? the laws, or 


procure more than a toleration and an equality of privi- 


„ 


leges to his catholic ſubjects. This queſtion can only 


affect the perſonal character of the King, not our judg- 
ment of his public conduct. Tho- by: a ſtreteh of can: 
291 ns. dour 
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tour we ſhould: admit of his ſincerity in theſe profeſſions, - 
the people were equally . juſtifiable / in their reſiſtance of 
him. Solofty was the idea, which he had entertinedof 


C'H nat” 
* 


his {egal authority; that it leſt his ſubjects little or no 


right to liberty, but what was dependent on bis ſovereign 
will and pleaſure. And ſuch was his zeaf of proſelytiſm, 
that, whatever he might have intended, he plainly ſtop- 
ped not at toleration and equality: He conſined all power, 
encouragement, and favour to the Catholics: Converts 
from intereſt would ſoon have multiplied upon him: If 
not the greateſt; at leaſt the beſt part of the people,” he 
would have flattered himſelf, were brought over to his re- 
ligion: And he would in a little time have thought it 
juſt, as well as pious, to beſtow on it all the: public eſ- 


tabliſhments.' Rigours and perſecutions againſt heretics 


would ſpeedily have followed ; and thus liberty and the 
proteſtant religion would in the iſſue have been t 
ſubyertedʒ tho we ſhould not ſuppoſe; that James, on 

the commencement of his reign, had ſeribuſſy formed 1 
plan for that purpoſe. And on the whole, allowing this 
King to have poſſeſſed good qualities and good intentions, 
his conduct "ſerves! only, on that very account, as a 
ſtronger proof, how dangerous it is to allow any Prince, 


infected — to —— | 


kingdoms. AD 21JO7 din! * & 1. s : 
"AFTER this ede and abilities of 15 
Prince of Orange, ſeconded by ſurprixing fortune, had 
effected the delverance of this iſland; and with very lit- 
lle effuſion of blood (for only one officer of the Dutch 
army and a few private ſoldiers fell in an accidental Ixir- 
miſſi) had expelled from the thronè a great Prince, ſup- 
ported by a formidable fleet and a numerous army. Still 
the more difficult taſk remained, and What pe 95 the 
Prince regarded as not the leaſt important The obtain- 
ing for himſelf that crown, which had fallen from the 


head of his" father in- lar. Some — Intangled in 
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che fudtheties and farms of - their profeſſion, could think 


of no exiptdiene;+ but that the Prince ſhould claim the 
crown by right of eonqueſt; Hoould aſſume immediately 


Which, being thus degally ſummoned by a King in pot. 
ſeſſion, could zatiſy whatever had been tranſacted beſbte 


they aſſembled. But chis meaſure, being deſtructive of 
all painciples of liberty, the anly principles on vrhich his 
| future thone cout} be eſtabliſhed, was prudentiy reject. 
ed bythe Prince, who, finding bimfclf. poſſeſſecb of the 
goodwilbod the nion, reſolved to leave them entirely to 


their oven guidance an direction. The peers — 
to the number oi near ninety, made! an addreſs, deſiring 


him in ſummom a convention! by cireular letters; to af- 


ſume, in the mean time, the management of all. public 
affairs ; and tu concert meaſures fur the ſecurity of Ire- 


land. At the Jame time, they! ' tefufed reading à letter, 


Which the King had left in order to apologize for his 

late deſertion by the violence which had been put upon 
bim. This ſtep was a ſuffic vent indication of their in- 
tentions with-regard to that unhappy Monarch.” | * if 


Tux Prinee ſermed ſtill un willing to act upon 1 


dhoritys which might be deemed fo imperfect: He was 


deſirous, of obtaining 2 more expreſs: declaration of the 
public conſent. A very judicious expedient- was fallen 


an for that purpoſe. All the members, who had ſat in 


the Houſe of Commons during any Parliament of Charles 


the ſecond (the only Parliaments whoſe. election was re- 


|  garded\as;froe) were, invited to ment ; and to them were 


_ cquncil;of the city. This wasthemoſt proper yepreſen- | 


added che mayor, aldennen, and fifty of the common 


tative of he people, which, .could be ſummoned during 
the, preſent, emergence. They unanimouſiy voted the 


fame addrefs with the Londs: And the Prince, being 


chus ſupported by all the legal authority, which could 


wy be ene tic uncut, wrote circu- 


lar 
2 
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—— — — — Vacant funmoncd 
thrape; The ft feteived his orders: The am, with- , 
out murmur or; oppoſition, allowed bim to neu- model | 
them. And. n men of wwo- 
hundred thouſand pounds. 2 eiten 2 

rot det 0 Wan s 206.2; | 

Tar conduct af, the Prince wih regard pry bt 44 4 1 
was founded on the fame prudent and moderate maxitys. dry. 
Finding, that there were many Scotſmen of rank at that ** — 
time in London, he ſummoned them together, hes 
fore. them his intentions, and aſked their advice in the 
preſent emergency. This aſſembly, gonſiſting of thirty 
noblemen and abqut ſourſcore gentlemen, choſe duke 
Hamilton for preſident; 2. man, whay being of a tempo 
rizing character, was determined to pay court to the pre- 
ſent authority, His eldeſt ſon, the eari of Arran, pre- 
felled an adherence to King James; an _nſual policy in 
motions, are often obſerved to take oppoſite ſides: in 
order to ſecure at all adventures the family. from forſei - 
aue. Arran propoſed to invite back the King upon con- 
| ditions ; but as he was vehemently oppoſed in this motion 
by Sir Patric Hume, and ſeconded by nobody, the aſſem- 
bly made an offer to the Prince of the preſent adminiſ-- 
tration, which he willingly accepted. To anticipate a 
little in our narration z 4 conyentian, hy circulan letters 
from the Prince, was ſummoned at Edinburgh on the 
twenty · ſecond of March; whers it as ſoon viſible, that ; 
the intereſt of the malscontents would entirely prevail. * 
The more acalous, Royaliſts, regarding this aſſembly'as- 
illegal, had forborn to appear at elections; and the other 
party were returned from moſt places. The revolution 
PN in Scotland as i in England, effected by the oo 
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tbeir oven guidance and direction. The peers and biſhops, 
to the number oi near ninety,” made an addreſs, deſiring 


— —— 


"169, —— conqueſt; hould/afſume immetiiately 
the title of Spyercigh; and ſhould call a Parliament, 


| by morn rm A ſummoned by a King in pof. 


ſeſſion, Could xatiſy whatever had been tranſafted before. 


they allembles. But this meaſure, being deſtructive of 
6 ram es eee tha anly principles on which: his 


be eſtabliſhed, was prudenthy reject. 
* bythe Prince, who, finding bimſclf poſſeſſed of the 
goodwitbed thenation,; reſolved to leave them entirely to. 


him to ſummom a convention by cirewar letters; to af- 
ſume, in the mean time, the management of all public 


affairs 3 and ta concert meafures for the ſecurity of Ire- 


land. At the fame time, they" i tefufed reading à letter, 


Which the King had leſt in order to apologize for his 

late defertion, by the violence which had been put upon 
bim. This ſtep was a fuſkcient indication of their in- 
tentions with regard to that unbappy Monar en. 


Tux Prinee ſeemed ſtill un willing to act upon an au- 


| thoritys whiek\ might be deemed: fo imperfect: He was 


deſius of obtaining 2 more expreſs; declaration of the 
public conſent A very judicious expedient was fallen 


an fot that purpoſe. All the members, who had ſat in 


the Houſe of Commons during any Parliament of Charles 
the ſecond (the only Parliaments whole. election was re- 
gardedd as. ſree) were invited to ment ; and to them were 
added che mayor, aldennen, and fifty of the common 
_ cquncil.ofithe city. Tbis vas the moſt proper yepreſen- | 
tative of the people, which, could be ene during 


fame Kade with, the Londa; And the Prince, being 
P thus ſupported by all the legal, authority; which could 
„ eee eee, wrote cit. 
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lar letters to the counties and corporations: of England; 
profounditranquility.,pravailed throughout the kingdpm z: 
| iniſtration was ſubmitted. to, as if he 


and the pringe's adminiſtration 
had ſucceeded. in the mel regular, manner to the vacan 
thrones The Bark, ferei his orders: The army, with- 


out mumux or: oppoſition, allowed. bim te neu- model 
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"Tar condu gt the Prince with zegard to-Seotlandy 
Finding, that there, were many Scotſmen of rank, at that 
preſent emergency. This aſſembly, conſiſting of thirty 
noblemen and abqut ſourſcore gemlemen, choſe duke 
Hamilton for. preſident z 2. man, ho, being of a tempo- 
rizing character, was determined to pay court to the pre- 
ſelled an adherence to King James; an uſual policy in 


motions, are oſten obſerved to take oppoſite ſides: in 
order to ſecure. at all adventures the family. from. forſei- 
ture. Arran propoſed to invite back the King upon con- 
ditions; but as he was vehemently oppoſed in this motion 
by dir Patric Hume, and ſeconded by nohady, the aſſem- 


bly made an offer to the Prince of the preſent admini(-- 


nion, which he willingly accepted. To anticipate a 


a 
1688. 


Convention 
ſummoned. 


1689. 
7th ot fanu 


little in our narration ; à conyentian, by circular letters: = 


from the Prince, was ſummoned at Edinburgh on the 


twenty-ſecond of March; where it vs ſoon viltble,; that 


the intereſt of the malecontenta would entirely prevail. 
The more zealous, Royaliſts, regarding this aflembly'as- 
ilegal, had forborn to appear at elections; and the other 
party. were returned from moſt places. Tha revolution 
nasnot, in Scotland as in England, effected by the ca- 
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2 overcpowered the government, and were too much en- 
= raged by the paſt "injuries; -which they had ſuffered;"to 
base d Amit f with their former maſters. 80 
don as *the® of the convention aS diſcovered; 
— — the leaders 
of ehe Fories, withdre y from Edinburgh Land the con- 
vention having Puſſed a vote, that King James, by his 
mal - adminiſtration, and his abuſe of — forfented 
Au title to the crown, they made n 
da b. digtaty to the Prince and Prineeſs of Orange. 
dun, , TE Eng convention was äffernbled; and mi 
”: piodiately dppearedy"thar" the Houſe of Commons, both 
from the p humour of the people, and from the 
influetice-of preſent #athority; were woſtly choſen "from 
among the whig party. After thanks Wereamanimonſy 
een by bothi'Houſes'to the Prince of Orange for the 
deliverunce, which he had brougbt them, 
vote was in a. ey days paſſed by a great Anhdiſky of the 
Cbmmons, and fent up to the Houſe' of Tue keene 
— It vas contained in theſe words. That 
James the ſecond, having endcavoured to ſubvert 
gs conſtitution of the Kingdom, by breaking the ori- 
ginal contract betwixt K ing and people; and having, 
dy the advies of Jeſuits and other wicked | perſons, 
<:vi6lated the furidamental laws, and withdrawn bioſelf 
Tout of the Nigdem, has abdicited the government, 
ahd' that the throne is thereby vacant,” This ang 
wheh carried td the/upper Houſe; met with great oppo- 
nion ; of which! t is here — dor üs to ae 
reaſofl. 4. 75 dun 4 . Bo CET rt: 2: N 6 NN 99 
Tue Tofgerand che High-ch urch men finding n 
ſelves” at once menacedl with a ſubverſion of their laws 
and t their religion; had zealouſly promoted the national 
revolt; and had on this oecaſion departed from thoſe prin- 
ciples of reef which; Wyile the King fa- 
voured ther, PSY dad bemeny made ſuch loud profeF- 


Noli ſions. 


of Whig and Tory Thee former party alone had | 
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ſions. --- Their-preſens apprehenſions had prevailed over d - 
their political tenets ; and the unſortunate James, W wo 
had too much relied on thoſe general declarations, which 1659. 
never will be reduced to practice, found in the iſſue that 
both parties were ſecretly united in oppofition to him. 
But no ſooner was the danger paſſed, and the general 
fear ſomewhat allayed, than party prejudices reſumed, in 
ſome degree, their former authority; and the Tories were 
aſhamed of that victory, which their antagoniſts, during 
the late tranſactions, had obtained over them. They 
vere inclined, thereſore, to ſteer a middle courſe; and, 
tho generally determined to oppoſe the King's return, —— 
they reſolved not to conſent to the dethroning him, or OO 
Atering the line of ſucceſſion. A regent with kingly 
power was the expedient, which they propoſed ; and a 
late inſtance in Portugal ſeemed to give . ROI 
and precedent to that plan of government. 

Ix favour of this ſcheme the Tories urged, that, by! 
the uniform tenor of the Engliſh laws, the right of the 
crown was ever regarded as ſacred, and could, on nofac- 
count, and by no malt adminiſtration, be forfeited by the 
Sovereign: That to dethrone a King and to elect his 
ſucceſſor, / was à practice quite unknown to the conſtitu- 
tion, and had a tendency to render kingly power entirely 


* "> We 


—— 
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dependant and precarious: That where the Prince, from 

his tender years," from Junacy, or from other natural in- 
, firmity, was incapacitated-to hold the reins of govern- 
went, both the- laws and former practice agreed in ap- 
5 


ava — 


pointing a regent, who, during the interval, was in- 
veſted with the whole power of the adminiſtration: That 
the inveterate and dangerous prejudices of K ing James 
had rendered him as unfit to ſway the Engliſh ſcepter, as 
if he had fallen to lunacy ; and it was therefore natural 
for the people to have recourſe to the ſame remedy: That 
the election of one King was a precedent for the election 
nnn and che government, by eee Weukd. 


either 
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| 9 either degenerate into a republie, er What was worſe, 


— into a turbulent and ſeditious Monarchy: That i the caſe 


Sbovereign : That tho the doctrine of non“ teſiſtance 
might not, in every poſfible |cireumſtahee, be abſolutely 
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puted, on ſo playſible'a ground, che title of the preſent 


true, yet was the belief of it extremely expedient ; and 
to eſftabliſh'a-government, which. ſhould have the con- 
trary principle for its baſis, was to lay the foundation of 
perpetual revolutions and eon vulſons: That the appoint- 


mont of a regent was indeed expoſed to many inconve- 


nionoies; but long as the line ef ſucoeſſion was pre- 


ſerved entire, there was ſtill a proſprdt / of putting an end 
ſome time or other, to the public diſorders: And that 


ſcaroe any inſtance occurred in hiſtory, ſpecially in the 


Engliſh hiſtory, where a diſputed title had not in the iſſue, 
been attended with much greater ills, than all thoſe, 


vchich the people had fought r | by departiog from 


tke lineal ſucceſſor. 


Tut leaders of the ene en unt 
aſſerted, that, if there was any dll in the precedent, that 


ill would reſult as much from the eſtabliſhing a regent, 
as from the” dethroning one King, and appointing his 
ſucceflor; nor would the one expedient; if wantonly 
and rafhly embraced by the people, be leſs the ſource of 


public convulſions than the other: That if the laws 


gave no expreſs permiſſion to depoſe che Sovereign, nei- 
ther did they authorize the reſiſting his authority, or ſe- 
parating the power from the title: That "a regent was 
unknown, except where the Prinee, by reaſon of his 


tender age or his infirmities, was incapable of à will; 


aud in that caſe, his will was ſuppoſed «o be involved in 
that of the regent: That it would be the height of wet 
ſurdity to try a man for acting upon a commiſſion, re- 


3 Moree whom! I IR 


was ſtilb more dangerous, if there remained à Prince, 
who claimed the erown by right of ſucceſſion, and dif. 


——  . * 
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to be the lawful Sovereign; and no jury would decide fo d H A N. 

contrary both to law and to common ſenſe, [23 to con- 3 * 
demn ſuch a criminal: That even che pnoſpect of being wits. | 
delivered from this monſtrous inconvenience was, in the 

preſent- ſituation of things, more diſtam chan that of 
putting an end to a difputed ſuooeion: Thar allowing 

the young Prince to be the legitimate heir, he had been 

carried abroad; he would be educated in principles de- 


ſtructive of the oonſtitution and eſtabliſhed religion; 
and he would probably leave a ſon, liable tp the ſame 
inſuperable abjection: That if the whole line were cut 
off by law, che people would in time forget or neglect 
their claim; an advantage, which could not be hope 
tor,' white the adminiſtration was conducted in their 
the legal title: And chat a nation chus perpetuafly go- 
verned by regertts or protectors approathed much nearer 
to a republic than one fubject toe Monarchs, whoſe he- 
reditary-regular ſucceſſion, us well as preſent authority, 
was fixed and appointed by the people. Yo» 
Tits queſtion was agitated with greut real by the op- e 
among the Toties were Clarendon, Nocheſter, and Not- 
tingham z among the Whigs, Halifax and Danby. The 
queſtion was carried for a King by two voices only, 
fifty one againſt Gorty-nine. All the prelates, except 
two, the biſhops of London and Briſtol, voted for a re- 
gent. The primate, a diſintereſted but puſiflanimolis 
man, kept at a diſtance, both from the Prince's court 
and from Parliament. 
Ius Houſe of Peers proceeded next to examine piece- 
meal the votes ſent up to chem by the Commons. They 
debated, „Whether there was un originar conttu be- 
© tween King and people,“ und the affirmintive was 
carried b̃y fifty · three ugainſt forty-ix ; a proof chat the 
Tories ware already lofing ground. The nexrqueſtion 
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cnn” either — er What was worſe, 

py intoa curbulentand ſeditious Menarchy: That the caſe 

n was ſtilb more dangerous, if there remained a Prince, 

 who'claimed the crown by tight er 'ſucceſſion, and dif. 

 pured, on ſo playſible'a ground, che title of the preſent 

might not, in every poffible cireumſtance, be abſolutely 

true, yet was the belief of it extremely expedient; and 

to eſtabliſi a government, which. ſhould have the con- 

trary principle for its baſis, vas t lay che foundation of 

perpetual revolutions and convalſions : That the appoint- 

mont of a repent was indeed expoſed to many inconve- 

nieoncies; but ſe long as the line of ſucceſſion was pre- 

ſerved entire, there was ſtill a proſpedctt · of putting an end 

ſame time or other, to the public diſurders: And that 

_ + ſcarce any inftance occurred in hiſtory, ſpecially in the 

Engliſh hiſtory, where a diſputed title had not in the iſſue, 

been attended with much greater ills, than all thoſe, 
which the people had fought oo haun, "dy departing from 

tke lineal ſucceſſor. 

Tur leaders of av e! en band; 
aſſerted, that, if there was any dll in the precedent, that 

ill Would reſult as much from the eſtabliſhing a regent, | 

as from the tdethironing one King, and appointing his ä 

ſucceſſor; nor would the one expedient, if wantonly 

and rafſhly embraced by the people, be leſs the ſource of 0 

public convulſions than the other: That if the laws a 

gave no expreſs permiſſion to depoſe che Sovereign, nei- { 

ther did they authorize the reſiſting his authority, or ſe- ; 

parating the power from the title: That "a regent was : 

= -- unknown, except where the Prinee, by reaſon of his 

=_ tender age or his infirmities, was incapable of à will; 

= aud iin that caſe, this will was ſuppoſed co be involved in 

that of the regent: That it would be the height of ab- 

ſurdity to try a man for acting upon à commiſſion, re- 

2 N whom pada ang of 
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to be the lawful Sovereign; and no jury would decide b eas * 
contrary both to la and to common ſenſe, 5 to n cut: 
demn ſuch a criminal: That even che proſpect of being | 
delivered from this monſtrous inconvenience was, in the 
preſent ſituation of things, more diſtant chan that of 
putting an end to 2 difputed ſuooton: That allowing 
the young Prince to be the legitimate heir, he had been 
carried abroad; he would be educated in principles de- 
ſtructiue of the conſtitution and eſtabliſhed religion; 
and he would probably leave a ſon, liable tp che ſame 
inſuperable abjection: That if the whole line were cut 
off by law, che people would in time forget or neglect 
their claim; an advantage, which can une de hope 
ſor, white the adminiſtration was conducted in their 

name, and while they were ſtill acknowledged to poſſeſs 
the legal title: And that a nation chus perpetually go- 
verned by regemts or protectors approathed much nearer 
| to a republic than one fubjeRt to Monarchs, whoſe he- 
. reditary regular ſucceſſion, us well as preſent authority, 
was fixed and appointed by the people. * 5 

Tuis queſtion was apirated with great ren by the op- ace ent 

polite parties in e Houſe of Peters.” Tune chief fpeakers 
among the Tories wre Clarendon, Recheſter, and Not- 
tingham z among the Whigs, Hahfax and Danby. The 
queſtion was Carried fer a King by .two voices only, 
fifty-one- againſt Gorty-nine, All the prelates, except 
two, the biſhops of London and Briſtol, voted for a re- 
gent. The primate, a Gifintereſted but puſillanimous 
man, 3 ow 1 Foo E's Jer 

and from Parliament. | fs 
Tun Houſe of — it Sende plot 
meal the vote, ſent up to tem by the Commons. They 
debated, „Whether there was un oxiginaf contract be- 
< tween/King and people,“ und the affirmative was 
carried by fifty · three ugainſt fortyſ ix; a proof chat — f 
W lofng ground. The nexe ut 
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6... 2 e Uhesher K ing James had broke that originial-cox. 
rat?“ and aſter a ſlight oppoſition, the affirmative 
wendet, Ab Londs proceeded to take into conſidera. 
* t̃tion the word, abdicatad; and it was carried that deſertu 
3 — —— — Whe⸗ 
"ne King James, having broke the original contract 
and dgſarted the government. the throne was thereby va- 
1 This queſtion; was debated with more heat and 
contention than any of the former ʒ and upon a diuiſion, 
the Tories prevailed by eleven voices, and it was carried 
to omit the laſt article With regard to the vacancy of the 
: "34 chrone. de eee eee eee eee with 
* theſe amendments. iche nba N omen gh! 
| Tux ear of Danby had embraced the project of be 
AKawing che Crown. ſolely upon the Princeſs of Orange, 
"If of admitting her as--hereditary legal ſucceſſor to 
King James: Paſfing by the infant Prince as illegitimate 
| or ſuppolititious,,, His change of party in the laſt queſ- 
| CCC num- 
ber of voices. ee od yd bo mt ogy? bats hin 
Free eott- | * Tas: —— Kill n * * 
ferences be- ug, keaſens, Why che Lords ſhould--depart: from their 
Houſes. amendments.” The Lords were not convinced; and it 
| Fa onference, in order to ſettle 
B this controverſy. Never national debate ſurely was more 
important, nor managed by more able ſpeakers; yet i 
2 ſupriged to find the topics, inſiſted on by both ſides, 
ſo yery frivolous; more reſembling the verbal diſputes 
. of the ſchools, than the ſolid. reaſonings of ſtateſmen and 
legiſlators, In public tranſactions of ſuch conſequence, 
he tr - Which. produce any meaſure are ſel- 
dem avowed... The. Whigs, now the ruling party, hav- 
| ing united wich the. Tories, in order to bring about the 
—_— reyolution, had ſo much deference for their new allies, 
' . e Cromm boo Wee. 


. 
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Suck 4 hickerations 2 n too ex- ous. p. 
preſs a cenſure of the tory principles, and too open 

| — of their o.]n. They agreed therefore to 1639. 
B confound together the King's abufing his power and his | 
_ withdrawing from the kingdom; and they called the 

whole an abdication 3; as if he had given 2 virtual, tho? 
: not a verbal, conſent to his dethronement. The Tories 
* took advantage of this obyious impropriety, which had 
; deen occationed merely by the complaiſfance or pradence | 
l of the Whigs; and they inſiſted upon the word, deſer- | 
0 tim, as much more fignificant and intelligible, It was 
1 retorted on them, that, however that expreſſion might be 

juſtly applied to the King's withdrawing himſelf, it could 
1 not, with any propriety, be extended to his violation of 
" the fundamental las. And thus both parties, while 
0 they warped their principles from regard to their antago- 
te niſts, and from prudential conſiderations, loft the praiſe | 
f 
n 


* as —— ame 


of conſiſtence and uniformity, © 
Tux managers for the Lords next inſiſted, tun even al- 
lowing the King's abuſe of power to be equivalent to an "2 
nt abdication, or in other words, to a civil death, it could 
ir operate no otherwiſe than his voluntary reſignation or 
it his natural death; and could only make way for the next | 
le ſucceſſor. It was a maxim” of Engliſh law, that the throne | 
re was never vacant; but inftantly upon the deceaſe of one 
is King was filled with his legal heir, who was entitled to 
es all the authority of his predeceſſor. And however young 
tes or unfit for government the ſucceſſor, however unfortu- 
nd nate in his ſituation, tho he wete even a captive in the 
ce, hands of public enemies; yet no juſt reaſon, they | | 
el- thought, could be affigned, why, without any default of _ 9 
a1 his own, he ſhould loſe a crown, to which, by birth, 
the he was fully intitled. The managers of the Commons 
ies, might have oppoſed this reaſoning by many ſpecious * 
ar- and even ſolid arguments. "They might have ſaid, that 1 
n the great ſecurity for allegiance being opinion, 
uch Vor. VIII. X any 
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HAP. any ſcheme of ſertlement ſhould be adopted, in WTO 
C bee it was molt probable, the people would acquieſce and 
63g, perſeyere.. That tho' upon the natural death of one 
| 5 King, whoſe adminiſtration. had been. agreeable. to the 

laws, many and great inconveniencies would be endured . 

rather than exclude his lineal ſucceſſor; yet the caſe was 
not the ſame, when the people had been obliged, by their 
revolt, to.dethrone a Prince, whoſe illegal meaſures had, 
in every circumſtance, violated the conſtitution. That 
in theſe extraordinary revolutions, the government re- 
turned to its firſt principles, and the community acquired 
| na right of providing for the public intereſt by expedients, 
- which, on other occaſions, might be deemed violent and 
8 85 irregular, That the recent uſe of one extraordinary re- 
medy fam iliarized the people to the practice of another, 
and more reconciled their minds to ſuch licences than 
if the government had run on in its uſual. tenor. And 
that King James, having carried abroad his ſon, as well 
as withdrawn himſelf, had given ſuch juſt provocation 
to the kingdom, had voluntarily involved it in ſuch diffi- 
culties, that the intereſts of his family were juſtly ſacri- 
ficed to the public ſettlement and tranquillity... Tho' 
theſe topics ſeem reaſonable, they were intirely forborne 
by the whig managers; both becauſe they implied an 
acknowledgment of the infant Prince's . legitimacy, 
25 which, it was apreed, to keep.in obſcurity, and becauſe 
they contained too expreſs a condemnation of tory prin- 
ciples. They were contented to maintain the vote of 
the Commons by ſhifts and evaſions; and both ſides 
parted at laſt without coming. to any agreement. n 
Bur it was impoſſible for the public to remain L in 
the preſent ſituation. The perſeverance, therefore, of 
the Lower Houſe obliged the Lords to comply; and by 
the deſertion of ſome Peers to the Whig party, the vote 
of the Commons, Without any alteration, paſſed by a 
mall | majority in th, An. Neu ind received the 
fanction 
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eee e which then fub- CHA Ps 
„ Ins Ol 3 1659. 
ginal contract between the magiſtrate and people, that 
great revolutions of government, and new- ſettlements 
of civil conſtitutions, are commonly conducted with ſuch 
violence, tumult and diſorder, that the public voice can 
ſcarce ever be heard; and the opinions of the citizens are 
at that time leſs attended to than even in the common 
courſe of adminiſtration. The preſent tranſactions in 
England, it muſt be confeſſed, are a very ſingular excep- 
tion to this obſervation. The new elections had been 
carried on with great tranquillity and freedom: The 
Prince had ordered the troops to depart from all the 
towns, where the voters aſſembled: A tumultuary pe- 
tition to the two Houſes having been promoted, he took 
care, tho” the petition was calculated for his own advan- 
was effeQually' to ſuppreſs it: He entered into no in- 
trigues, either with the electors or the members: He 
kept himſelf in a total ſilence, as if he had been no wiſe 
concerned in theſe tranſactions: And ſo far from form- 
ing cabals with the leaders of parties, he diſdained even 
to beſtow careſſes on thoſe, whoſe aſſiſtance might be uſe- f 
ful to him. This conduct was highly meritorious, and | 
diſcovered great moderation and magnanimity; even tho 
the Prince unfortunately, thro' the whole. courſe of his 
life, and on every occaſion, was noted for an addreſs ſo 
cold, dry, and diſtant, that it was very difficult for him, 
on account of any intereſt, to ſoften or familiarize it. 
Ar laſt, the Prince deigned to break ſilence, and to 
expreſs, tho! in a private manner, his ſentiments on the 
preſent ſituation of affairs. He called together Halifax, 
Shrewſbury, Danby, and a few more; and he told them, 
that having been invited quer to reſtore their liberty, he 
had engaged in this-enterprize, and had at laſt happily 


effected his purpoſe: That it belonged to the Parliament, 
Wy | * X 2 f now 
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now: choſen and aſſembled with freedom, te concert 
meaſures for the public ſettlement; and he pretended not 


to interpoſe i in their determinations. That he heard of ſe- 
veral ſchemes propoſed for eſtabliſhing the government; 


Some inſiſted on a regent; others were deſirous of be- 


ſlowing the Crown on the Princeſs : It as their concern 
alone to chooſe that plan of adminiftration- which was 


moſt agreeable or advantageous to them. That if they 
choſe to ſettle à regent; he had no objectĩon: He only 
thought it incumbent on bim to inform them, that he 
was determined not to be the regent, nor ever to engage 
in a fcheme; which, he knew, would be expoſed to ſuch 


inſüperable difficulties. That no man could have a juſter 
or deeper ſenſe of the Princeſs's merit than he was im- 


preſſed with; but he would rather remain a private per- 


fon than enjoy a crown, which muſt depend on the will 
or life of another. And that they muſt therefore make ac- 
count; if they were inclined-to either of "theſe two plans 
of ſettlement, that it would be totally out of his power 
to aſſiſt them in carrying it into execution: His affairs 
abroad were too important to be abandoned for ſo pre- 
carious a dignity, or even to allow him fo much leizure 


as would be requifite © o mda oder” into their GP 


jointed government. 

THESE views of the prince were ſeconded bythe Prin 
ceſs herſelf, who, as ſhe poſſeſſed many virtues, was 2 
moſt obſequious wife to a huſband, who, in the judg- 


| meht of the generality of her ſex, would have appeared 
ſo little attractive and amiable., All conſiderations were 
neglected, when they eame in competition with what 


| the deemed her duty to the Prince. When Danby and 
others of her partizans wrote her an aceount of their 
ſchemes and proceedings, the expreſſed great diſpleaſure; 
7 and even [tranſmitted their letters: to her huſband, as 4. 
facxifice to conjugal Kdelity. The Princeſs Anne alſo 
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and being promiſed an ample revenue, was contented to © HAP, 

be poſtponed in the ſucceſſion tothe crown. Andas'the (Ly 
title of her infant brother, in the preſent eſtabliſhment, 1639. 

| was entirely neglected, ſhe might, on the whole, eſteem 
herſelf, in point „ © great” gather: — 
lution; 7 : tio t 71485 

A parties; therefore, Gn; the — Settlement 

paſſed a bil; whete they ſettled the Crown on the Prince o the 
and Princeſs bf Orange, the ſole Adminiſtration to re- 
main in the Prince: The Princeſs of Denmark to ſucceed 
after the death of the Prince and Princeſs of Orange; 
her poſterity after thoſe of the Princeſs, but before thoſe 
of the Prince by any other wife. The Convention an- 
nexed to this ſettlement of the crown a declaration bf 
rights, where all the points, which had, of late years, 
been diſputed between King and'people, were finally de- 
termined; and the powers of royal prerogative were 
more aarrowly circumſcribed and more exactly defined, 
a rn an rare 3 of the wr rang —_ 
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{Py rd ee thro? the ** ee Manners, 
ecu ſtruggle maintained between the crown and the arte, and 
people: Privilege and Prerogative were ever at variance: 

And both parties, beſide the preſent object of diſpute, had 
many latent claims, which, on a favourable occaſion, 
they produce againſt their adverſaries. Governments 
too ſteady and uniform, as they are ſeldom free, ſo are 
they, in the judgment of ſome, attended with another 
| _— inconvenience :- They abate the active powers of 
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en dude -an- univerſal lethargy in the people. Tho'- this 
* — opinion may be juſt, the fluctuation and conteſt, it muſt 
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be allowed, of the Engliſh government were, during theſe 
reigtis, much too violent both for the. repoſe and ſafety 
of the people. Foreign affairs, at that time, were either 
entirely neglected, or managed to pernicious purpoſes: 


And in the domeſtic adminiſtration there was felt a con- 


Aitnued fever, either ſecret or maniſeſt; ſometimes the 


moſt furious convulſions and diſorders. The revolution 


forms a new epoch in the conſtitution ; and was attended 


with conſequences much more advantageous to the peo- 
ple, than the barely freeing them from a bad adminiftras 


tion. By deciding many important queſtions in favour 


of; liberty, and ſtill more, by that great precedent of de- 


poſing one King, and eſtabliſhing a new family, it gave 
ſuch an aſcendant to popular principles, as has put the 
nature of the Engliſh conſtitution beyond all controverſy, 
And it may ſafely be affirmed, without any danger of 
exaggeration, that we in this iſland have ever ſince en- 


| Joyed, if not the beſt ſyſtem of government, at leaſt the 


moſt entire ſyſtem of — 2 ever was n 


amongſt mankin c. 
To decry with ſuch e as is afeQed GPS 


the whole line of Stuart ; ta maintain, that their admi- 


niſtration was one continued encroachment on the incon- 


#//ible rights of the people; is not giving due honour 
to that great event, which not only put à period to their 


hereditary ſueceſſion, but made a new ſettlement of the 
whole conſtitution. The inconveniencies, ſuffered by 
the people under the two firſt reigns of that family (for 
in the main they were proſperous) proceeded in a great 
meaſure from the unavoidable ſituation of affairs; and 
ſcarce any thing could: have prevented thoſe events, but 
ſuch vigour of genius in the Sovereign, attended with 
ſuch good fortune, as might have enabled him entirely to 


d. e e While the Parlia -- 


men.", 


ens ome 


ments, in theſ® reigns, — —— the ne- 
_ ceffifies of the Prince, and attempting ſeſſion to 
aboliſn, or cireumſeribe, or define, ſome prerogative of 
the Crown, and innovate in the uſual tenor of govern- 
ment: Muſt it not be expected, that the Prince would 
defend an authority, which, for above a century, that 
is, during the whole regular courſe of the for- 
mer Engliſn government, had been exerciſed with- 
out diſpute or controverſy? And tho' Charles the 


| ſecond, in 1672, may with reaſon” be deemed: the 


aggreſſor, nor is it "poſſible to juſtify his conduct; yet 
were there ſome motives ſurely, which could engage a 
Prince, ſo ſoft and indolent, and at the ſame time, ſo 
judicious, to attempt” ſuch hazardous enterprizes. He 
felt, that public affairs had reached a ſituation, at which 
they could not poſſibly remain, without ſome farther in- 
novation. Frequent Parliaments were become almoſt 
entirely neceſſary to the conduct of public buſineſs; yet 
theſe aſſemblies were ſtill, in the judgment of the Roy- 
aliſts, much inferior in dignity to the Sovereign, whom 
they ſeemed better caleulated to council than controul. 
The Crown ſtill poſſeſſed conſiderable power of oppoſing 


CHAP, 
o 
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parliaments; and had not as yet acquired the means of 


influencing them. Hence a continued jealouſy between 


theſe parts of the conſtitution: Henee the inclination 
mutually to take advantage of each other's neceſſities : 
Hence the impoſſibility under which the King lay of find- 
ing miniſters,” who could at once be ſerviceable and 
faithful to him. If he followed his own choice in ap- 


pointing his ſervants, without regard to their parliamen- 


tary intereſt, a refractory ſeſſion was inſtantly to be ex- 
pected: If he choſe them from among the leaders of po- 
pular aſſemblies, they either loſt their influence by ad- 
hering to the Croun, or they betrayed the Crown, in 
order to preſerve their influence with the people. Nei- 
ther: Hambden, whom Charles the firſt was willing to 

a X + . | gain 
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* ln gt any price; nor Shafteſbury, whom Charles the 


ſecond, aſter the popiſn plot, attempted to engage in his 


268g. - councils, would renounce their popularity for the preca- 
Tious, and, as they eſteemed it, deceitful favour of the 
Prince. The root of their authority they Kill thought 


to lye in the Parliament; and as the power of that af; 
ſembly was not yet uneontrouleable, they ſtill reſolved 


to augment ne eee ere es worried! 


tives, HAD sf ep Sor A THe-: 597 
IIS no eee dee a theſe a>. by the.cepreſer 
tions of faction, have long been extremely clouded and 


obſcured, No man has yet aroſe, who has been en- 
abled to pay an entire regard to truth, and has dared to 
expoſe her, without covering ar diſguiſe, to the eyes of 
te prejudiced public. Even that, party amongſt us, 
who boaſt of the higheſt regard to-liberty, have not poſ- 


ſeſſed ſufficient liberty of thought in this particular; nor 
have been able to decide impartially of their own merit 
compared with that of their antagoniſts. More noble 
undoubtedly in their ends, and more beneficial to man- 
kind; they muſt alſo. be allowed to have been often: leſs 


Juſtifiable in the means, and in many of their tranſactions 
to have payed more regard ta palitical than to moral 
| _ conſiderations, - Being obliged te court the populace, 


they ſound it neceſſary to comply with their rage and 


folly; and have even, on many occaſions, ' by; propagat- 
ing fictions, by promoting violence, ſerved to infatuate, 
aàs well as corrupt that people, to whom they made a 
tender of liberty and juſtice. Charles the firſt was a 
tyrant, a Papiſt, and a contriver of the Iriſn maſſacre: 


The church of England was relapſing faſt into idolatry: 
Puritaniſm was the only true religion, and the covenant 


die favourite object of heaveniy regard. Theo! theſe de- 
hiſions the party proceeded, and, what may ſeem more 
wonderful, ſtill to the encreaſe of law and liberty till 
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which exceeds the ordinary bounds of vulgar credulity. n 
But however ſingular theſe events- may appear, n Ln 4 
really nothing altogether new in any period of modern 
hiſtory: And it is remarkable, that tribunitian arts, tho 
ſometimes uſeful in a free conſtitutions. have often been 
ſuch as men of ſtrict probity and honour. could. not bring 
themſelyes either to practice or approve...» The other-fac- 
tion, who, ſince the revolution, haue been obliged to 
court the populace, ſometimes found 4t-yoquilite, to em 
ploy like artiſices. 1 ein Aitdig at pert 

Tu whig party, bor a courſe * wee years, 

haye, almoſt without interruption, enjoyed the whole 
authority of the government; and nd hondurs nor offices 
could be obtained but, by their countenance and protec- 
tion. But this events, which has been advantageous. to 
the ſtate, bas been deſtruQive to the truth of hiſtory, 
and has eſtabliſhed many groſs falſhoods, which it is 
unaccountable how any civilized nation could have em- 
braced with regard to its domeſtic occurrences. Com- 
poſitions, ths moſt. deſpicable, both for Kyle and matter, 
have been extolled, and propagated, and read; as if 
they had equalled the moſt celebrated remains of anti- 
quity. And becauſe the ruling party had-obtained an 
advantage over their antagoniſts, in the-philoſophical diſ- 
putes concerning ſome of their general principles, they 
thence aſſumed a right to impoſe on the public. their ac- 
count of all particular tranſactions, and to repreſent the 
other party as governed entirely by the loweſt and meſt 
vulgar prejudices. But extremes of all Kinds are to be 
ayoided; and tho no one will ever pleaſe either faction 
by moderate opinions, it is there we are moſt bop to 
meet with truth and cetainty. 

We ſhall ſubjoin to this general view of the Engliſh 
government, ſome account of the {tate of the finances, 
| arms, trade, W — mme 3 
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e gait.8t any price; nor Shafteſbury, whom Charles the 


— Fecond, aſter the popiſn plot, attempted to engage in his 
_ 269g, 
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abled to pay an entice regard to truth, and bas dared-to 
| expoſe her, without cover ing ar diſguiſe, to the eyes of 
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_ councils, would renounce their popularity for the preca- 
_ rious, and, as they | eſteemed it, deceitful favour of the 
Prince. The root of their authority they ſtill thought 


to lye in the Parliament; and as the power of that af, 
ſembly was not yet uneontrouleable, they ſtill reſolved 


ws r pf nt | 
IIS no —— that theſe — by — 
tions of factions have long been extremely clouded and 


the prejudiced public. Even that party amongſt us, 


o have payed more regard ta palitical than to moral 


folly; and have even, on many occaſions, by propagat - 
ing fictions, by promoting violence, ſerved to infatuate, 


who boaſt of the higheſt regard ta liberty, have not poſ- 


ſeſſed ſufficient liberty of thought in this particular; nor 
have been able to decide impartially of their own merit 
compared with that of their antagoniſts, More noble 
undoubtedly in their ends, and more beneficial to man- 
kind ; they muſt alſo. be allowed to. have been often leſs 

in the means, and in many of their tranſactions 


conſiderations, Being obliged te court the populace, 
they ſound ĩt neceſſary to comply with their rage and 


as well as corrupt that people, ta whom they made a 


tender of liberty and juſtice, Charles the firſt was a 
tyrant, a Papiſt, and a contriver of the Iriſh maſſacre: 


The church of England was relapſing faſt into idolatry: 


Puritaniſm was the only true religion, and the coyenant 


a * WN the . a fiction 


the favourite object of heavenly regard. Thro' theſe de- 


hiſtons the party proceeded, and, what may ſeem more 
wonderful, ſtill to the encreaſe of law. and liberty; till 


which 
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which exceeds the ordinary bounds of vulgar credulity. „ 
But however ſingular thee events- may appear, po wo A * 


really nothing altogether new in any period of modern 
hiſtory: And it is remarkable, that trĩbunitian arts, tho 
ſometimes uſeful in a ſree conſtitution, have often been 
ſuch as men of ſtrict Probity and honour, could not bring 
themſelves either to practice or approve. 1: The other-fac- 
tion, who, fince the revolution, haue been obliged: 
court the populace, .ſometimes found it-xoquilite to em- 
ploy like artißces. Ninbie on 

Tux whig- party, ſor acai, Ane year, 
haye, almoſt without interruption, enjoyed the whole 


àuthority of the government; and nb hondurs nor offices 


could be obtained but, by their cou¹tenance and protec- 
tion. But this event, which hag been advantageous. to 
the ſtate, has been deſtructive to the truth of hiſtory, 
and has eſtabliſhed many groſs falſhoods, Which it is 
unaccountable how any civilized nation could have em- 
braced with regard. to its domeſtic occurrences. Com- 
poſitions. ths moſt. deſpicable, both for ſtyle and matter, 
have been extolled, and propagated, and read; as if 
they had equalled the moſt celebrated remains of anti- 
quity. And becauſe the ruling party had gbtained an 
advantage over their antagoniſts in the philoſophical diſ- 


putes concerning ſome of their general principles, they 
thence aſſumed a right to impoſe on the publie their ac- 


count of all particular tranſactions, and to repreſent the 
other party as governed entirely by the loweſt and meſt 
vulgar prejudices. But extremes of all kinds are to be 
ayoided-z and tho? no one will ever pleaſe either faction 
by moderate opinions, it is there we are moſt r to 
meet with truth and cetainty. 

We ſhall ſubjoin to this general view of the Engliſh 
government, ſome account of the ſtate of the finances, 
arms, trade, Oy — eee bees 
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* Tur revenue of Charles the ſecond, as ſettled by the 
* Parliament, was put upon a very bad footing. It 
was too ſmall, if they intended to make him indepen- 
dant in the common dourſe of his adminiſtration: It 
was too large, and ſettled during tob long a period, if 
they reſolved to keep him in entire dependance. The large 
debts of the republic, which were thrown upon that 
Prince, the neceſſity of ſupplying the naval and military 
totes, which were entirely exhauſted *; that of repair- 
ing and furniſhing his palaces : All theſe cauſes involved 
che King in great difficulties immediately after his reſto- 
ration; and the Parliament were not ſufficiently liberal 
in' ſupplying him: Perhaps too he had contrafted ſome 
debts abroad; ard his bounty to the diſtreſſed cavaliers, 
tho' it did not_correſpond either to their ſervices or ex- 
pectations, chend not fail, in ſome degree, to exhauſt 
his treaſurese Phe extraordinary ſums, granted the 
King during! the ift years, did not ſuffice for theſe ex- 
traordinaty charges; and the exciſe and tuſtoms, the only 
conftarit feveflue; Utnddited not to nine hundred thou- 
ſand pounds a year, and fell very much ſhott of the or- 
_ charges of the government. The addition of 
— in 1662, and of the other two branches 
in 1669 and 1670, brought up the revenue to one mil- 
lion three hundred fifty- eight thouſand pounds, as we 
learn from lord treaſurer Danby's account: But the 
ſame authority informs us, that the yearly expence of 
the goyernment was at that time one million three hun- 
dred eighty ſeven thouſand ſeven hundred and ſeventy 
pounds > without mentioning contingencies, which are 
8 we very conſiderable, even under the moſt 2 


* Lord Clarendon's ſpeech tothe Parliament, oa. 9, 17665. 
- > Ralph's Hiſtory, vol. i. p. 288. We learn from that lord's Memoiry 
12. that the receipts of the Exchequer, during ſix years, from 1673 to 
vas about eight millions two hundred thouſand pounds, or one mil- 
lion three hundred ſixty-ſix thouſand pounds a year, See likewiſe, p. 16g, 
AM E | | | | admi- 
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n Thoſe branches of revenue, granted in 
1669 and 1670, expired in 1680, and were never renewed 
by the Parliament: They were computed to be above 
two hundred thouſand pounds a year. It muſt be al- 
lowed, becauſe, aſſerted by all coteimporary authors of 
both parties, and even confeſſed by himſelf, that King 
Charles was ſomewhat profuſe. and negligent. But it is 


likewiſe certain, that a very rigid frugality was requiſite 


to ſupport the government under ſuch difficulties. There 
is a familiar rule in all buſineſs, that ever man ſhould 
be payed, in proportion to the truſt repoſed in him, and 
to the power, which he enjoys ; and the nation ſoon 
found reaſon, from Charles's dangerous cannexions with 
France, to. FRPERG: their dere of that prudential 
maxim. . | 

Ir we eſtimate the ordinary revenue. of Charles the ſe» 
cond at one million two hundred thouſand: pounds a year 
during his whole reign, the computation will rather ex - 
ceed than fall under the true value. The Convention 
Parliament, after all the ſums, which they had granted the 


. 


King towards the payment of old debta, threw, the laſt 


day of their meeting, à debt upon him, amounting to 
one million ſeven hundred forty- three thouſand two hun- 
dred ſixty-three pounds. All the extraordinary ſums, 
which were afterwards voted him by Parliament, amount- 
ed to eleyen millions four hundred forty-three thouſand 


faur hundred and ſeven, pounds; which divided by 
twenty-four, the number of years, which that King 


reigned, make four hundred ſeventy- ſix thouſand eight 
hundred and eight pounds a year. During that time, he 
had two violent wars to ſuſtain with the Dutch; and in 
1678, he made expenſive . preparations for a war with 
France, In the firſt Dutch war, both France and Den- 


mark were allies to the United Provinces, and the naval I 
Eaaments in England were very great; ſo that it is im- 


| | © Journals, 3gth of December, 2660, | 


poſſible 
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EO poſſtble he cbuld have ſecreted any part, ardent uny con- 
Aderable part, of the ſums, which were diner; N kin 
9 by Parliament... Sg yall 4: ase 
| Fo theft ſams'we muſt add about one willion two 
Hundred: thonſanmd pounds, Which had been detained from 
the bankers um hutting up the Exchequer in 1672. The 
King payed ſug ger cent. for this money during all the 
roſt. of his reigu ait is remarkable, that, notwith- 
Kaading. this vlent breach of faich, the King, two 
wearsaftery hortoud money at cight per eent; the ſame 
rate of ühterüſt which he had payed before that event", 
A proof,” thatipublic credit, inſtead of being of ſo de- 
heats a murureꝙ aS e are apt to imagine, is, in reality, ſo 
hardy ad rue, that it is very difficult to deſtroy it. 
Tux revenue of James was raiſed by the Parliament 
dd about onα on eight hundred fifty thouſand pounds; 
and his ĩincmdnas Duke of Vork being added, made the 
hole amolint u ewo millions a year; à ſum well pro- 
portionech to the public neceſſities, but enjoyed by him 
£ in 00 Anbependamwia dnabmer The national debt at the 
| evolution ambuntdd) to one million er —_ 
ah twenty-five pounds. 
Tun militia fell much to decay during theſe two reigns 
Plane by the" policy of the Kings, who had eritertained 
a diffidenceof their ſubjects, partly by that ill judge 
law, which limited the King's power of muſtering and 
arraying them. In the beginning, however, of Charles 
reign, the militia were ſtill deemed formidable. De 
Wit having propofed to the French King an invaſion. of 
England during the firſt Dutch war, that Monarch re- 
plied, that ſuch an attempt would be entirely fruitleſs, 
| and would tend only to unite the Engliſh. In a few 
0 days, faid hes after our landing, there vin be kiſty' thow 


| 


6 rg fan men at leaſt upon us“. n e e ee. 
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— ef dantiondedin-gvy dar CHAP 
fre rhouſand men, of guards and garriſons..." At the end IK, 
of his reign; he augmented this number to near eight 1 
thouſand. James on Monmouth's rebellion had. on foot 
about fifteen | thouſand. men; and when the Prinet of 
eee Ree Oy - 
thouſand regulax traops in England. 
. . bf Quarkes's 
teign, made a great figure, for number ef ſhips, valour 
of the men, and conduct of the commanders. Even in 
1678, the fleet conſiſted of eighty-three ſhips *; 3 
thirty, which were at chat time on the ſtoeks. On the 
King's acceſſion he found only ſixty- three veſſels of all 
fizes!, During the latter part of Charles's zeign, the 
navy fell conſiderably to decay, by reaſon of che narrow- 
neſs of the King's revenue: But. James, oon after his 
zeoeſſion, reſtored it to its former power and glory; and 
before he left theſthrone, catried it ugh farther. . [The 
adminiſtration of, the admiralty under Pepys, is: Kill re- 
garded as a model for grder.and-geganorsy»: The fleet at 
the; revolution conſiſted of one, hundred. ſeventy; three 
hſels of all ſizes 3 and required) fort thouſand, fea- 
men to man it *. That King, When Duke of York, 
had been dhe Guſt inveritor of fea-fignals.. The military 
genius, during akreſe two reigus, had not totally decayed 
among the yö ung nobility. Dorſet, Mulgrave, Rocheſ- 
ter, not ta · mention Oſſory, ſerved on board the fleet, 
and were preſent in the moſt furious — a 
the Dutch. nne 11 1 
Tus comme red riches of England 4 never, du- 
ring any periods cnereaſe fo fait as ſrom the. reſtoration, | 
to the: revolutibnun i The two Dutch wars, by diſturdi 
the trade of cht public, promoted the navigation 
this Hand z and-ahher Charles had made a ſeparate peach 


arch, k Pepyi's Meese pe 94 + LMemdirs, of - Eaglith ange, chicfly 
th of wal. m Lives of the Admirals, vol. A. p- * | 4 
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"= with the States, his ſubjects enjoyed unmoleſted the 
trade of Europe. Ihe only diſturbance, which they 
* met with, was from a few French privateers, who in- 
feſted the channel; and Charles interpoſed not in behalf 
of his ſubjeRs with | ſufficient ſpirit and vigour. The 
or of New York and the Jerſeys was 
conſiderable acceſſion to the ſtrength and ſecurity | 

& the Engliſh colonies ; and, together with the ſettle- 
ment of Penſilvania and Carolina, which was effected 
during this reign, extended prodigiouſly the Engliſh em- 
— 4 — The perſecutions of the Diſſenters, 
erly ſpeaking, the reſtraints. impoſed upon 
| 2 to augment and people theſe colonies. 
. me Davenant affirms®, that "the ſhipping of England 
8 doubled during theſe twenty-eight years. Several new 
manufactures were eſtabliſhed ; in iron, braſs, ſilk, hats, 
' glaſs, &c. One Brewer, leaving the Low Countries, when 
they were threatened with a French conqueſt, brought the 
art of dying woollen cloth into England, and by that im- 
provement ſaved the nation great ſums of money. The 
encreaſe of coynage during theſe two reigns was ten 
millions two hundred ſixty-one thouſand pounds, A 
board of trade was erected in 1670; and the earl of 
Sandwich was made preſident. Charles revived and ſup- 
ported the charter of the Eaſt-India company; a mea- 
fure whoſe utility is ſomewhat doubtful : He granted a 
charter to the Hudſon's Bay w- 45g Mean evi- 

dently hurtful. Op 

Tur French King, ont the wats of Charkes's | 
reign, laid ſome impoſitions on Engliſh commodities ; 
And the Engliſh, partly diſpleaſed with this innovation, 
partly moved by their animoſity againſt France, retali- 
ated, by laying ſuch reſtraints on the commeree with 
hat kingdom as amounted almoſt to aprohibition. They 
* Diſcoutſe, on the public revenues, part ii, 5. 29, 51, 6. 
. eas Sobel 
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formed calculations, by which they perſwaded 8 
that they were loſers a million and half or near two mil 
lions a year by the French trade. But no good effects 
were found. to reſult from theſe reſtraints ; and in King 
James's reign they were taken off by the Parliament. 

Ar the ſame time that the burroughs of England were 


Th 


r 


deprived of their privileges, the like attempt was made 


on the colonies. King James recalled their charters, by 
which their liberties were ſecured ; and he ſent over go- 
yernors inveſted with abſolute power. The arbitrary 


principles of that Monarch appeared in a? part of his 


alminiſtration. 


Tux people, during theſe two reigns, were, in . 


great meaſure, cured of that wild fanaticiſm, by which 
they had formerly been ſo much agitated. Whatever 


new ,vices they might acquire, it may be queſtioned, 


loſers in point of morals. By the example of the King 
nd the cavallers, licentiouſnels ; and debauchery, became 
vey prevalent in the nation. The. pleaſures, of the, table 
were much purſued. Love was treated more as an ap- 
pete than a paſſion, The one ſex began to abate of 
the national character of chaſtity, without being able 
to inſpire the. other with ſentiment or delicacy, p. 
Tas abuſes in: the former age, ariſing from over- 


hirit of irreligjon ; and many of the ingenious men of, 


Tuts ſophiſm, _—_—_ from the abuſe of any thing againſt the uſe 
af it, is one of the, 5 and at the ſame time, the moſt common, to 
which men are abe. . te hiſtory, of all ages, and none more than that 
o the period, which is our fubject, offers us examples of the abuſe of re- 
lion; and we havelfiot brad ſparing to remark them: But whoever would 


ue very raſhly and: .erroneouſly, The proper office of religion is to re - 
ord men's lives, to puriſy their hearts, to inſorce all moral duties, and to 
[cure obedience to, the laws and civil magiſtrate, While it purſues theſe 
* A its operations, tho infinitely valuable, are are ſecret and ſi- 
lent, 


bl - 
4 
* 


whether, by this change, they were, in the main, much 


this 


thence draw an inference to- the diſadvantage of religion in general, would 


trained pretenſions of piety, had much propagated the . 


a. ak. a. At. ne. 2 
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þ lent, 40 {ejdotn come under the cognizance of kiftory. That adulterate 


be. . | * 
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his period lie under the imputation. of Deiſm,  Refide 
wits "pd feier by prole fen, Shafteſbury, Halifax, 


- 


| es of it which inflames faction, animates ition, and romptz 

ME 14 . open N world, — * 
| great ſoureg of ik volutions and public cofumnlfions, * The hiſtocian there- 
fore, bas fcaxce occaſion to mention any other kind of religion; and he my 
retain the higheſt regard fo true piety, even while be expoſes all the abuſe 
el the falſe. He may even think, that he cannot better ſhow his attachment 

| ts tho er detecting the latter, and laying e in. and 

tendenty. 1 eee 

8 is no proof af erben fo an hiſtorian, that he remarks ſome fault 
imperfeftion it each ſect of religion, which he has occafion to mention 
Every inſtitution, however divine, which is adopted by men, muſt partake 
of the weakneſs and infitmities' of our nature; j. and will be apt, unleſs care 
_— 3 to te 00 one ertteme or the N What ere 
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Eben does very nathrally, among *. 24 8 mount u pi to extraaganer 
and fanaticiſm. Evenimany of the fir reformers ate expoſed to this n- 
proach ; ; and their zeal, tho, in che g vent, it proved extremely uſeful, pu- 
took -ſtrongly of the efthuſiaſtic genius ;, Two of the judges i in the teien 
of Charles the ſecong, ſcrupled not to pdyance this opinion eyen from the 
bench. Some mixture of ceremony, pomp, and ornament may ſeem to 
correft the abuſe ; ct will it be fund vet difficult to prevent fuch a fom 
of religion from. ank ing ſometimeß into 4uperſtition; | The church of Em 
gland itſelf, which i is perhaps the beſt medium among theſe extremes, will 
be allowed, at leaſt duriag the age. of archbiſhop Land, to haye een ſome- 
V bat infected with a fiperſtition, refemibling thepopith ;, and to ave payed 
a higher cegard/to. dome poſitive inſtitutions, than the hatbre of the thing, 
 triftly/ ſpeaking; would perwit,;/-It is the buſibeſs; of un hiſtorian to , Wl 
mark theſe: ahuſes c of all Kinds; but it belongs alſo to 4 prudent reader th | 
: confine. 1 the repreſentations, which, he meets with, to that age alone of WY 
which, the author treats, W Bat 4bfurgity for inllance, + to ſuppoſe, that 
the Preſbſteriani, Independants, / Anabeptitts, anch other ſeftaries of the 


preſent age, partake of all, the-extrayagancirs, which vr remarle in thol 


f 
[ 
who bore theſe appellatjogs in the laſt century? The inference indeed ſeem BY | 
juſter; here ſects have been nated for fanaticiſm during one period, ꝶ Bi 


| conchude, that they will be very moderate and reaſonable in the fubſequent 
For as it bs the nature of fanatitciſm ta aboliſn all ſlaviſh fubthifion to prieflh 
powers If follows, that as Loon, a the firſt ferment js abated, wen hen vas, t 


rally 3 in ſuch ſets left to the free uſe of theiy ee the (IN r 
ters of cuſtorn 50 authority, N 2 9 ntl ; 35 
Lat 1 „ 001 Fi : | 
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luckingham, Mulgrave, Sunderland; Eſſex, Rocheſtet, _ ,; F2 
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Tas ſame factions, which formerly diſtracted the na- 
tion, were revived, and exerted themſelves in the moſt 
ungenerous and unmanly enterprizes againſt each other. 
King Charles, being in his whole deportment a model 
of eaſy and gentlemanly behaviour, improved the polite- 
neſs of che nation; as much as faction, which of all 
things is moſt deſtructive to politeneſs, could poſhibly per- 
mit, His courtiers were long diſtinguiſhable in Raghu 
by their obliging and agreeable manners. 

Amip$t the thick cloud of bigotr; and ignorance, 
which overſpread the nation, during the Commonwealth 
1 ProteRorſhip, there were a few ſedate philoſophers, 
who in the retirement of Oxford, cultivated their reaſon, 
and eſtabliſhed conferences for the mutual communica- 
tion of their diſcoveries in phyſics and geometry. Wil- 
tins, a clergyman; who had married Cromwel's ſiſter, 
ind was afterwards created biſhop of Cheſter, promoted 
theſe philoſophical converſations. . Immediately after the 
reſtoration, theſe men procured a patent, and having 
enlarged their number, were denominated the Royal So- 
dich. But this patent was all they obtained from the 
King. Tho' Charles was a great lover of the ſciences, 
particularly chymiſtry and mechanics, he animated them 
by his example alone, not by his bounty. His craving 
tourtiers and miſtreſſes, by whom he was perpetually ſur- 
wounded, engroffed all his expence, and left him neither 
money nor attention for literary merit. His contempo- 
porary, Lewis, who fell ſhort of the King's genius and 
knowledge in this particulary much exceeded him in libe- 
ality. Beſides penſions conferred on learned men 
throughout all Europe, his academies were directed by 
ales and ſupported by fallaries : A generoſity, which 
Back does great honour to his memory; and in the eyes of all 
ar Yor. VIII. 13 the 
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this period lie under the imputatiqn of Deiſm. Reſides 
wits and eee by proſe fon, Stafreſbury, Halifax 


4s * {e}don come under the cognirance of hiftory. That adulterat 
ſpecies of it alone, Which inflames faction, animates ſeditian, ang prompn 
rebellion, : diſtinguiſhey itſelf on the open theatre of the world, and is the 
great, ſouree of revolutions and public convulhons. Thie kia, ther 
fore, bas ſcarce occaſion to mention any other kind o religion; and he my 


_ retain the higheſt regard for true piety, even while he expoſes all the abuſe 


of the falſe. He may even think, that be cannot better ſhow his attachmea 
ee e Sogaiog he ines, and MS ge its abſurdities and 
4endency, TOTS, 11 1 

Ir i 0 proof af Irrelifhon Jo an kiſstian, that he emarks ſome fault 

imperſection im each ſect of religion, which he has occabon to mention, 
Every inſtitution, however divine, which is adopted by men, muſt partake 
of the weakneſs and infitmities' of our nature; and will be apt, unleſs care- 


15 ſully guarded, to > degeherate into one extreme or the other. What ſpecies 


of devotien ſo pure noble, and worthy the Supreme Being, as that whith 
is moſt ſpiritual, imple, unadorned, and which partakes, nothing either of 
the ſenſes or imagination Vet is it found. by experience, BY, this mode of 


worſhip does very naturally, among the vulgar, mount u bo 0 extravagance 


and /fanaticiſm, Eren maay of the firft reformers are expoſed to this n- 


prosch; and and their zeal, tho, in che Went, it proved extremely uſeſul) par 
took wen, of the  efithuſiaſtic genius; Two of the, judges i in the xeign 
\ of Charles 


ſecond, ſcrupled not to advance this opinion eyen from the 
bench. Some mixture of ceremony, pomp, and ornament may ſeem to 
correct the abuſe j get will! it be bund veth difficult to prevent ſuch u form 


of religion, from, ſinking; ſometimes/ into ſuperſtition. The church bf Ey 


demand infelf, which is perhaps che beſt medium among theſe extremes, vil 


be allowed, at leaſt during the age, of 2 Land, to haye , n ſome- 
what infected with 2 ſuperſtition, refemibllag thepopith 3 and to have eve payed 


| a higher regard to dome poſitive ioftifutions; than the hatbre of the things, 


triftly | ſpeaking; would permit, It is the-byfibeſs; of un hiſtorian to th 


mark theſe-ahuſes of all kinds ; but it belongs, alſo to a prudent reader th 


confine the repreſentations, which, he meets with, to that age alone of 
which, the author treats, What abſurdity,” for inſtance, f to ſuppoſe, thi 
the Preſbyterian, Independants, Anabaptifts, 0 ant} other ſeftaries bf the 
preſent. age, partake of all. the-extrayagangins, which v remarlc in thoſs 


who bore theſe appellatjogs in the pores! ? The inference indeed ſeem) 
juſtet; ; where, ſects have been not ed for fanaticiſm during one period, 


: conclude, that they will be'very moderate: and reaſonable j in the fubſequent 
For as it ie the nature of fanaticiſin. to.aboliſh all -Naviſh fubmiffion to priefly 


powers (it follows, chat as ſoon, as the firſt ferment js abated, wen de, Gl 


rally i in ſuch ſects left to the e of * ane a fe yt chen 
ten of cuſtoms a & 33 ti wk HY O61011 89 Bu cl. 
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iuckingham, Mulgrave, Sunderland; Eſſex; Rocheſter, 
Sidney, Temple are ſuppoſed 40'havs adopted thiels prin 


Tan ſame fations, which formerly diſtracted the na- 
tion, were revived, and exerted themſelves in the moſt 
and unmanly enterprizes againſt each other. 
King Charles, being in his whole deportment a model 
of eaſy and gentlemanly behaviour, improved the polite- 
neſs of the nation; as much as faction, which of all 
things is moſt deſtructive to politeneſs, could poſſibly per- 
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mit, His courtiers were long diſtinguiſhable . 


by their obliging and agreeable manners. 

AMiDST the thick cloud of bigotr; and ignorance, 
which overſpread the nation, during the Commonwealth 
Protectorſhip, there were a few ſedate philoſophers, 


who in the retirement of Oxford, cultivated their reaſon, 


and eſtabliſhed conferences for the mutual communica- 
tion of their diſcoveries in phyſics and geometry. Wil- 


ins, a clergyman; who had married Cromwel's liter, 


ind was afterwards created biſhop of Cheſter, promoted 
theſe philoſophical converſations. . Immediately after the 


reſtoration, theſe men procured a patent, and having 


enlarged their number; were denominated the Royal So- 


diy. But this patent was all they obtained from the 


King. Tho' Charles was a great lover of the ſciences, 
particularly ehymiſtry and mechanics, he animated them 


by his example alone, not by his bounty. His craving 


tourtiers and miſtreſſes, by whom he was perpetually ſur- 


tounded, engroſſed all his expence, and left him neither 
money nor attention for literary merit. His contempo- 
porary, Lewis, who fell ſhort of the King's genius and 


knowledge in this particular, much exceeded him in libe- 


ality. Beſides penſions .conferred on learned men 
throughout all Europe, his academies were directed by 
les and ſupported by fallaries : A generoſity, which 


does great honour to his memory; and in the eyes of all 
—_— TY the 
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4A CH Av. the ingenuous part of mankind, will be eſteemed an 
3 atonement for many of the errors of his reign. We 
e's may be ſurprized, that this example ſhould not be more 
followed by Princes; ſince it is certain, that that bounty, 
15 ſo extenſive, ſo-beneficial, and ſo much celebrated; cof 
not that Monarch ſo great a ſum as is often. conferred on 
8 18 — uſeleſs, overgrown favourite or courtier. 
Bur cho' the French academy of ſciences was directed, 
enccuraged; and ſupported by the Sovereign, there aroſe 
in England ſome men of ſuperior genius, ho were more 
than ſufficient to caſt the ballance, and who drew on 
themſelves and on their native country the regard and at- 
tention of all Europe. Beſides Wilkins, Wren, Wallis, 
eminent mathematicians, Hocke, an accurate obſerver 
b mietoſeopes, and Sydenham, the reſtorer of true ſhy- 
ſie; there flouriſhed during this period à Boyle and 2 
bus « Ne men who trode; with cautious, and there- 
ba fore en, the only road, Which leads to 
bor true philoſophy. IL 949 „lig. {ft 10 lippen 
Bow improved the ee engine, invented by 
8 "Otto: Guericke, and was thereby enabled to make ſeveral 
new and curious experiments on the air as well as on 
bovk other bodies: His chymiſtry is much - admired, by thoſe 
— with that art his hydroſtatics contain 2 
greater mixture of reaſoning and invention with experi- 
ment than any ather of his works; but his reaſoning is 
20 | LOS remote from that holdneſs and temetity, which had 
led aſtray ſo many philoſophers, | Boyle was a great par- 
-tizan of the mechanical philoſophy ; a theory, which, by 
— of the ſecrets of nature, and allowing us 
to imagine the reſt, is longreble to the natural vanity 
and erte of men. 45 
I Newton this iſland may boaſt of 5 producedthe 
1 and rareſt genius that ever aroſe for the orna- 
ment and inſtruction of the ſpecies. Cautious, in ad- 
0 e no principles but ſuch as were founded on expe- 
riment; 
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- himeiit; but reſolute to adopt every ſuch principle, how- CHAP, 
euer newor unuſual: From modeſty, ignorant of his ſu- LXXI. 7 
periority above the reſt of mankind; and thence, leſs 169. 

careful to accommodate his reaſonings to common appre- 
benſions: More arixious to merit than acquire fame: He 

was from theſe cauſes long unknown to the world; but 
his reputation at laſt broke out with a luſtre, which ſcarce 
any Writer, during his on life-time, had ever before 

attained. While Newton ſeemed to draw off the veil 

from ſome of the myſteries of nature, he ſſle ed at the 

ſame time the imperfections of the mechanical philoſophy ; 

and thereby reſtored her ultimate ſecrets to that meals 

| Fl which/they eber did and ever will remain, - 
Dis age was far from being ſo. 3 polite 
0 W a8 to the ſciences. Charles, tho ſond of wit, 
_ tho! poſſeſſed himſelf of a oonſiderable ſhate of it, tho” 
his taſte of converfation ſeems to have been ſound and 
juſt} ſerved rather to corrupt chan improve the poetty and 
eloquence of his time. When the theatres were opened © 
«kt the reſtoration; and freedom was again given to plea- 
fantry and ingenuity; men, after ſo long an abſtinence 4 
fed on theſe delicaties / wich leſs taſte than avidity, ke oy 
the coarſeſt and moſt irregular ſpecies of wit was received 
buy the court as well as by the people. The productions 
t that time repreſented on the theatre ere ſuch mon- 
ſters of extravagatice and folly; ſo uttetly devoid of 
all reaſon or even common ſenſe; that they would be 
the diſgrace of Engliſh literature; had not the nation made 
aàttonement for its former admiration of them, by the to- 5 
tal oblivien to which they are now condemned. The 
duke of Buckingham's Rehearſal, which expoſed- theſe 
wild productions, ſeems to be à piece of ridicule car- 
Ihe . ned to exbefs; yet itt reality the copy ſcarce equals 
na-. ſome of . abſutdities, da HT moet ue in the 
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This ſevere ſatyre, together with the good ſenſe; of the 


. nation, corrected, after ſome time, the extravagancies 


of the faſhionable wit ; but the productions of literature 


85 Aill wanted much of that correctneſs and delicacy, which 
we ſo much admire in the antients, and in the French 


writers, their judicious imitators. It was indeed during 
this period chiefly, that that nation left the Engliſh be- 
hind them in the productions of poetry, eloquence, hiſ- 


tory, and other branches of polite letters; and acquired 


a ſuperiority, which the efforts of Engliſh writers, during 
the ſubſequent age, did more ſucceſsfully conteſt with 
them. The arts and ſciences were imported from Italy 
into this iſland as early as in France; and made at firſt 

more ſurprizing advances. Spencer, Shakefpear,; Bacon, 
Johnſon, were much ſuperior to their cotemporaries, 


who flouriſhed in that kingdom. Milton, Waller, Den- 
ham, Cowley, Harvey were at. leaſt equal to their cotem- 


poraries. The reign of Charles che ſecond, which ſome 
prepoſterouſly repreſent as our auguſtan age, retarded the 


progreſs. of polite literature in this land ; and it was 
| then found, that the immeaſurable licentiouſneſs, which 


was indulged. or rather applauded at court, was more 
deſtructive to the refined arts than eyen the cant, non- 
ſenſe, and enthuſiaſm, of the preceeding period. . 

" MosT of the celebrated writers of this age remain mo- 
numents of genius, perverted by indecency and bad taſte ; 


but none more than Dryden, both hy reaſon of the great- 


nels of | his talents and the grols abuſe which he made of 


| them. His plays, excepting a few ſcenes, are, utterly 


disfigured by vice or folly or both. His tranſlations ap- 
peat too much the offspring of haſte and hunger; Even 


v4 w3 4% 7 


his fables are ill choſen, tales, conyeyed i in an incorrect, 


tho! ſpirited verſification. Vet amidſt this great number 


of looſe productions, the refuſe of our language, there 


are found ſome ſmall pieces, his 1 to St. Cecilia, the 


greateſt 
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greateſt part of Abſalom apd Achitophel, ada fe. more, c N A F. 
pied diſcover ſo great genius, ſuch a richneſs of expreſ- — 
fot, ſuch pomp and variety of numbers, that they leave 2639. 
us equally full of regret and indignation, on account of 
the inferiority or rather * abſurdity of his other 
writings. | 

The very name of Rocheſter is offenſiy ve to modeſt 
ears ; yet does his poetry diſcover ſuch energy of ſtyle and 
ſuch poignancy of ſatyre, as give ground to imagine what 
ſo fine a genius, had he fallen in a more happy age and 
had followed better models, was capable of Producing, 
The antient ſatyriſts often uſed great liberty 1 in their cx- 4 
preſſions; but their freedom no more reſembles the li- 
cence of Rocheſter, than the nakedneſs of an Indian does 
that of a common proſtitute. 

 WrcnerLEY was ambitious of the reputation of 
wit and Tibertiniſm ; and he attained it: He was pro- 
bably capable of reaching the fame of true comedy, 
and inſtructive ridicule. Otway had a genius finely 

turneck to the pathetic : but he neither obſerves ſtrictly 
the rules of the drama, nor the rules, {till more eſſen- 
tial, of propriety and decorum. By one ſingle piece the- 
duke of Buckingham did both great ſervice to his age and 
honour to himſelf, The earls of 'Mulgrave, Dorſet, and 
Roſcommon wrote in a good taſte ; but their productions 

ö are either feeble or careleſs. The marqueſs of Halifax 

; diſcovers a refined genius ; and nothing but leizure and 
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; an inferior ſtation ſeem wanting to have procured him 

{ great eminence in literature. | 

I Or all the conſiderable writers of this age, Sir William 

i Temple is almoſt the only one, who kept himſelf altogether | {I 

unpolluted by that inundation of vice and licentiouſneſs, 

which overwhelmed the nation. The ſtyle of this au- | | 

thor, tho! extremely negligent, and even mixed with fo- | 

reignt idioms, is agreeable-and intereſting. That mix- 
EE, 4 3 ture 
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CHA p. ture of ranity, which appears, in his works, i is rather, 
„ . recommendation to them. By means of it, we enter into 
= acquaintance with the character of the. author, full of 55 
honour and humanity; and fancy that we are engaged, "uk 
not in the peruſal of a book, but i in converſation with a : 
companion. 

Tgo' Hudibras was publiſhed, and. olds” com- 
poſed, during Charles the ſecond's reign, Butler may 
juſtly, as well as Milton, be thought to belong to the 
foregoing period. No compoſition abounds ſo much as 
Hudibras in ſtrokes of juſt and inimitable wit yet are 
there many performances, which give as great or greater 
entertainment on the whole peruſal. The alluſions are 
often dark and far-fetched ; and tho” ſcarce any author 
was ever able to expreſs 4 thoughts i in ſo few words, he 
often employs too many thoughts on one ſubject, and 
thereby becomes prolix after an unuſual manner. It is 
ſurprizing how, much erudition Butler has introduced with 
ſo good: a grace into a work of pleaſantry and humour; 
Hudibras i is perhaps one of the moſt learned compoſitions, 
that is to be found in any language. The advantage, 

Which the royal cauſe received from this poem, in expo- 
ſing the ſanaticiſm and falſe pretences of the former par- 
liamentary party, was prodigious. The king himſelf 
had ſo good a taſts as to be bighly pleaſed with the me- 
tit of the work, and had even got a great part of it by 
heart: Yet was he either ſo careleſs in his temper, or ſo 
little endowed with the virtue of liberality, or more 
properly ſpeaking, of gratitude, that he allowed the au- 
 '  - thor, who was a man of virtue and probity, to live in 
Il h obſcurity, and die in want. Dryden i is an inſtance of a 
= negligence of the ſame kind. His Abſalom ſenſibly 
 W | contributed to the victory, which the Tories obtained 
i over the Whigs after the excluſion-parliaments : Vet 
could not this merit, aided by his great genius, procure 
him 
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him an eſtabliſhment, which might exempt him from c x Ar. 
the neceſſity of writing for bread. Otway, tho“ à proſeſt LXXI. 8 
Royaliſt, could not even procure bread by his writings; * — OR 
and he had the ſingular fate of dying literally of hunger. 
Theſe incidents throw a great ſtain on the memory 
of Charles, who had diſcernment, loved genius, was 


liberal of money, but attained not the pie of 8 8 7 
generoſity. * | 
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ture of vanity, which appears, in his works, i is rather; Eh + 
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honour and humanity ; z and fancy that we are — 4 
not in the peruſal of a book, but i in converſation with 2 
companion. 

Tro' Hudibras was publiſtied, and bie com- 

poſed, during Charles the ſecond's reign, Butler may 
juſtly, as well as Milton, be thought to belong to the 
foregoing period. No compoſition abounds ſo much as 
Hudibras in ſtrokes of juſt and inimitable wit; yet are 

there many performances, which give as great or greater 
entertainment on the whole peruſal. The alluſions are 

often dark and far-fetched ; and tho” ſcarce any author 

vas ever able to expreſs bi thoughts in ſo few words, he 

often employs too many thoughts on one ſubject, and 
thereby becomes prolix after an unuſual manner. It is 
ſurprizing how. much erudition Butler has introduced with 
ſo good a grace into a work of pleaſantry and humour; 
Hudibras i is perhaps one of the moſt learned compoſitions, 

that is to be found in any language. The advantage, 

| which the royal cauſe received from this poem, in expo- 

ſing the ſanaticiſm and falſe pretences of the former par- 
liamentary party, was prodigious. The king himſelf 

/ had ſo good a taſte as to be bighly pleaſed with the me- 
fit of the work, and had even got a great part of it by 
heart: Yet was he either ſo careleſs in his temper, or ſo 

| little endowed with the virtue of liberality, or more 

= properly ſpeaking, of gratitude, that he allowed the au- 
| - - thor, who was a man of virtue and probity, to live in 
Bd obſcurity, and die in want. Dryden i is an inſtance of a 
= negligence of the ſame kind. His Abſalom ſenſibly 
| | contributed to the victory, which the Tories obtained 
* over the Whigs after the excluſion-parliaments: Vet 
could not this merit, aided by his great genius, procure 
him 
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him an eſtabliſhment which, exempt bim from e HAP, 


Otway „tho“ a profeſt ÞXXL H 
Royaliſt, could not eyen procure bread by ks writings';"' *.. 2 
and he had the ſingular fate of dying literally of hunger. 
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Theſe incidents throw a great ſtain on the memory 
of Charles, who had diſcernment, loved genius, was 
liberal of money, but attained r the praiſe of truß 


generoſity, - of 
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N. B. The 8 letters dire& to the x > and the 
figures to the page. | 


A. | 
Pur. LANDS—the property of them confirmed to the _ by 


parliament, iv. 217. 

Abbot, archbiſhop, ſuſpended, vi. 163. his death, 239. 

Abot.— ſeverely treated by H. VIII. iv. 217. are * a ſeat in the 
houſe of peers, 223. 

Abhorrers and petitioners, what, and how they ee viii. 123. 

— QAbhorrers impriſoned, and why, viii. 127, 128. 

Acca, daughter of Alla King of the Deiri, her marriage, i. 26. 

Acre, a fortreſs beſieged by the * of France and England, ii. 14. 
taken by them, 15. 

Adelfrid, marries Acca, 8 of Zilla King of the Deiri, i. 26. be- 


comes firſt King of Northomberiand, ib. his 2 life, 42. and 
violent death, 43. 


Adila, daughter of the ee her iſſue, i. 374. 
Adrian, Emperor, builds a ſtrong rampart in Britain, i. 10. | 
——— choſen Pope, iv. 43. his conduct to the reformers, ib. he 


grants Ireland to Henry II. i. 457. is thoroughly reconciled to him, 
463. confirms the grant of Ireland, ib. 


Alla, a Saxon chieftain, brings over an army to Britain, i. 26. his ſets, 
tlement in Suſſex, ib. he dies, 54. his poſterity holds his rs 
till it is ſubjected to Weſſex, ib. 

—— another Saxon chieftain, becomes king of Deiri, i. 26. the 
hiſtory of his kingdom, ib. 

fgitators, form a military parliament, vii. 93. terrify the King, | 111. 

are called Levellers, 112. are forbid to meet, ib. diſſipated by 


Oliver Cromwel, 117. their Fee wenn 161. they are 
finally difperſed, 173. 


HAricola, Julius, made erer. of Britain, i i. 9. conquers it all but Ca- 
ledonia, 10. 


Aix la. Chapelle, a treaty of peace concluded there, vii. 447. 


Alaſeo, John, brings a congregation of reformed into England, iv. 373, 
Who are encouraged, ib, | 
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x B. The LORE letters dire to the 2 and che 
figures to the page. 6 


A. | 
4b. LANDS—the property of them confirmed to the Sy by 
parliament, iv. 217, 

Abbot, archbiſhop, ſuſpended, vi. 163. his death, 239. 

bot. ſeverely treated by H. VIII. iv. 217. are denied a ſeat i in the 
houſe of peers, 223. a 

Abhorrers and petitioners, what, and how they commenced, viii. 123. 

— Abhorrers impriſoned, and why, viii. 127, 128. 

Acca, daughter of Ælla King of the Deiri, her marriage, i. 26. | 

Acre, a fortreſs beſieged by the * of France and England, ii. 14. 
taken by them, 15. 

Adelfrid, marries Acca, 3 of Zilla King of the Deiri, i. 26. be- 


comes firſt King of Northomberjand, ib. his 2 life, 42. and 
violent death, 43. 


Adela, daughter of the COT her iſſue, i i. 374. 
Adrian, Emperor, builds a ſtrong rampart in Britain, i. 10. 
——— choſen Pope, iv. 43. his conduct to the reformers, ib. he 


grants Ireland to Henry II. i. 457. is thoroughly reconciled to him, 
463. confirms the grant of Ireland, ib, 

Alla, a Saxon chieftain, brings over an army to Britain, i. 26. his ſet - 
tlement in Suſſex, ib. he dies, 54, his poſterity holds his 6 
till it is ſubjected to Weſſex, ib. 

—— another Saxon chieftain, becomes king of Deiri, i. 26. the 
hiſtory of his kingdom, ib. 

fitatars, form a military parliament, vii. 93. terrify the King, 111. 

are called Levellers, 112. are forbid to meet, ib. diſſipated by 
Oliver Cromwel, 117. their ma aun 161. they are 
finally diſperſed, 173. 


Aricola, Julius, made n of Britain, i i. 9. conquers it all but Ca- 
ledonia, 10. 


Aix la. Chapelle, a treaty of peace concluded there, vii. 447- 
4laſee, John, brings a congregation of reformed into England, iv. 373 
who are encouraged, ib. 


\ | 2 Al banyi 


* 


4 


Alexis, Commienus, Emperor of the Greeks, his PREY, 2 i. 3 3 115 


1 1 2 


PUR duke, choſen regent of Scotland, iv. 5. his ingratitude to Lord 
Hume, 5. he reſides in France fome years, 8. confuſions in Scot- 
land during his abſence, 9. ſoon after bis return, he declares war 
againſt England, 45. is forced to return to France, 46. returns tio 
Scotland, and makes another fruitleſs attempt on . 48. goes vi 


again to France, from whenee he never returns, 49. 


Albemarle, earl, an account of his rebellion againſt H. III. fi; 155. 76. 


duke, his character, vii. 359. he diſcovers Argyle's letters, 376. d 


made an admiral, engages the Dutch fleet, 419. is beaten, 4450; ſue- | 


coured by Prince Rupert, 421. purſues the Dutch, 422. 


Aldred, archbiſhop of York, crowns "I the Congquende, i. 257, vl 


dies of grief, 274. 275- 
Ale, its price in the reign of H. III. ii. e. 
Alexander, pontiff of Rome, encourages the Netwas inves; 1 200. 


his expectations from its ſucceſs,' 273. he ſends a legale into Eng- 
land, ib. his legate's proceedings, 274. N 


Alexander and Victor, Popes, they occaſion a him in W cbni 1 
408. | how regarded by the Kings of France and England, W. e 


firſt is allowed to exerciſe his authority in England, 409. He an- 
nuls the conſtitutions of Clarendon, 423. grants to Henry II. a le. 
gatine commiſſion, with an exception, which renders it uſeleſs; 424. 
the reception which Henry's embaſfy met with from him, 432. how 
he honoured Becket, ib. he grants to Becket the legatine commiſ. 
fion, 436. ſends two legates to Pavia, where Henry reſides, ib. grants 


him a diſpenſation for the marriage of his third ſon Geoffrey, with tbe 
heireſs of Brittany, 437. endeavours a reconciliation with the King, 


438, 439. his adminiſtration in Rome, 450. he is reconciled to 
the King, ib. canonizes Becket, 451. by 


wh; + 


as — — * 
* 8 


Alford, battle of, vii. 51. 


Aſſred, natural brother to Egfrid, Wetecds ich in the anited kingdomof 


Northumberland and Mercia, i. 46. he dies, ib. 
Alfred is anointed by Leo III. i. 80. defeated by the Danes, 81. white” 
he is treating with the Danes in England, another party of them 


lands, 83. his adventures under the habit of a peaſant, 84. he ſum- 


mons his ſubjects to à ſecret rendezvous, 96. his ſucceſs againſt the 
Danes. 86,87. he obtains of them to declare their coriverfion'toChriſti- 


anity, ib. arms and regiſters his people, 89. rebuilds London and 


other ruined cities, ib. bis care of the navy, ib. he diſtreſſes Haſt- 


iogs A Dane, 90. his ſucceſs againſt the Danes, 9, 92. and ele- 
mencv. 92. his ſucceſs againſt both pyratical and ſettled Danes, 93. 


| his: character, 94. 95. | ſeveral of his wiſe laws, 961 his courts of 
juſtice, and their ſubordination, 9), 98. his excellent body of laws, 99. 


ſuppoſed to be the foundation of the common law, ib. the expedients 


uſed by him to encourage learning, 100. the methods be took to 


convey moral 1 102. his liberality to learned meh, and * 
5 mecha- 


T 


mechanics, 10g · the elegancies of life, how brought to bim, ib. his 


children, 104. 2 remarkable law of his relative to murder, 236. 


Afred. a conſiderable nobleman, bis e in proſency! of the pope, i. $ 


108. its amazing effect, ib. 


ful, eldeſt fon of Brbelred, is murdered by bar oa in 3-467, His . 


brother Edward eſcapes, ib, 


Alﬀrick, his treachery, I 1, 140. Mn ruſted again, _ his ſecond trons. | ' 


chery, 151. [9 
Abiers, peace with it, vii. 261. S {10340805 dave 
Ihen, his trial, vi. 24015510. 5d eat =p a Taba 
{lewick, battle of, i. 477. | | 4 
iar, why removed by the reformers, v. 169. | 
dea, Duke of, joins in a confederacy to extirpate the 3 v. 
96. is ſent with an army into the Low Countries, 199. bis arbi- 


trary and violent proceedings there, ib, in reſentment of an affront | 
| from Queen Elizabeth, he ſeizes and confiſcates the effects of the. 
* Engliſn merchants, 200. his tyranny becomes unſupportable, n 


* 


5 he opens an intercourſe with the Queen, of Scots, 201, agrees to a2 


ſeheme for invading England, 202, his tyranny forces the pro- 
rinces. of Holland and Zealand to revolt, 219. be ſummons the 
Prigce of Orange to appear before his tribunal, 220. confiſcates 
his poſſeſſions in the Low- Countries for contumacy, ib. but being 


„ 
gn finally repulſed, be leayes the: nenen n. an e OP. | 


J rafter, 221 | | 
+ % , maſſacre: there, v. 129. i q rnb g 1 
No lurciamenti and fines, how numerous 6 in antient times, ü. 132. bs uot 


larrica, viſited by Sir. Francis, Drake, v. 238. again, by the lame once : 


man, 279. 


n, a meeting of the ſtates of England and F rance e ü. OY 8 | 


3 a treaty there, iii. 134. 
hnbaptifts,. many of them burnt for hereſy, | iv. pen 
Aer firſt named, i. 22. 


e 40a, Eaſt, or Eaſt-Anglia./ A kingdom efablithd in Britain, i. 25. f 


united with, Mercia, 49+, 


a kingdom of tbat name is erected, by them in Britain, 68. 

— Norman government, its nature, ii. 122. the king 8 power 
there, 124. the ſource of the Norman law, 125. its regulations 
yith. reſpect to appeals, ib. the king's conſtant revenues, 127. 


ments, 32, his power relative to juſtice, 133. commerce or in- 
Cuſtry,,of any ſort, 134. has various profits, 135. his protection, 


abe, 136, 137. .the authority of his edicts, 139. 
tun, PS; marries the Queen-dowager, aud regent of Scotland, iv. . 
Aug ur, 


liglo- Saxon, they are united under the name of England: i. 615 62. 


his other revenues, 128. his power in time of war, ib. bis -wer 
reſpetting.eſcheats, 129. reſpecting ſines, forfeitures, and amercia- 


bow. obtained, ib. his uſual practices, when great inheritances are 


KEW A x 


2 enother, with his brother, joins the Engliſh army againſt the 


Scots, iv. 247. on his retprn to Scotland, he oppoſes t Bea- 
ton, 252. and faves a Scots army, 268. 
Aꝛieu, Duke, commands the Catholicks agaliſt the Hugonots i in France, 


V. 192. defeats them at Jarnac, ib. 2 propofal of marriage is made 


between him and Lady Elizabeth, princeſs of England, See Henry, he 


makes ſuit to Qucen Elizabeth by his ambaſſadors, 243, 244. in 


perſon, ſecretly, 245. he is ſupplied by France with money, for pro- 


te ction of the ſtates in the. Netherlands, 246. by England for the 


ſame purpoſe, 245. 248. be is choſen govergior of the Netherlands 
by the States, 248. his renewed ſuit is oppoſed by the Queen's 
friends, 249. it is re;xed by the Queen, 2 Fl, his death, ib, 

Hileff, rebels againſt Athellidh, i. 109. flies into Scotland, ib. his 

ſtratagem to ſee his we : camp, 111, rs 15 iato Scotland, 

8 
Anne, of Cleves; idailed to Henry VIII. iv. 220. is diſliked by him, 
221. divorced from him, 228. ber indifference on that orcali 

on, ib. 

| Anne, Princefs of England, matried to Prince George of Denmark, vii, 

199. on the Prince of Orange's Janding, ſhe flies from court to 

Nottingham, 287. where the gentry form a troop for her pro- 
tectien, ib. 

_ Hnſelm, a monk, pwmotes to the ſee of l j. 323. his ſer- 
mons againſt modes, 324. he quarrels with the King, ibid. bis 
temporalities are ſejzed, 325. . he refuſes to do homage to Henry J. 

for his temporalities, 340. yet is courted by him, 342. their dif- 
©* ferences occaſion a meſſage to Rome, 349. the quarrel between the 
king and primate encreaſes to ſuch a degree, that the primate leaves 
the kingdom, 352, on his return, he js careſſed by the king, ibid. 

| BY the quarrel continues, 35 3. it is compromiſed, 35 5. 

«- Antawerp, great diſortters committed. there by the Proteſtants, v. 198, 
Apparel, laws regulating it, firſt known in England, ii. 5 13. 

Appeals, how to be brought, by King Alfred's laws, i. 98,99 - an altera- 

tion of the order in which they were to be exhibited, it: 228. | 
— to the Pope, are prohibited, iv. 122. again permitted, 428. 
Appeals, (of the nature of accuſations) N to be e in 
parliament, iii. 5 2. 
Archangel, a paſſage to it diſcovered, v. 4979. 
| —_— the King's fool, a remarkable Joke of bis vi. 2 250. is s puniſhe 
or it, ib. 
Argyle, Earl, attends the Queen Regent, ai oppoſing the reformers 
v. 27, adviſes her to an accommodation with them, 29. leaves het 
and joins the reformers, 31. 
his character, vi. 272. he bm e ib. fs 
from his- army, vii. 49. makes his court to the k 1.99. Is fen. 
| tenced to die, 376. executed, tb, 
22 


83 
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R W N 2X 
A locracy. how interwoven with the Engliſh conſtitution, hi. 320. 


inyincible, fitted out in Spain, v. 343. Its failors, compared 
with thoſe of England, 345. its admirals die, when it is ready to 
_ fail, 350. and others being appointed, it ſails, and meeting with a 
ſtorey, returns, ib. it fails again, 35 1. arrives in the channel, 352. 
. put into.confuſion by a ſtratagem ot the Engliſh àdmiral, 35+ re- 
turns home wards, 355. is derten TY a ſorm, 1 
frmagnaths,. See Orlaamt. 
Anminiaziſm, its hiitory, v. my its datei in the reign of Charles I. vi.211, 
{rmerica, ſhelters the Grade Britains, i, 21. who ſettle there, ib, 
Auſtreng, Sir Thomas, his trial, viti, 194, 
ty, its ſtate, while military tenures prevailed, it, 273. how its then 
ſorm came gradually into diſuſe, ib. how paid in Edward II 's reign, 
d, 312. in Henry Ps reigu, iii. 127, its ſtate under James J. vi. 118. 
from the reſtoration to the revolution, viii. 317. 
n, —— parliamentary; fights at Edge-hill, vi. 441. is beaten at Strat- 
ſi- ton, 452. fights at Lanſdown, 453. is beaten. at Roundway down, 
| + 454+ fights at Newbury, 467. at Marſton-moor, vii. 11. again at 
Newbury; 16. its generals quarrel among themſelves, 17. its ſtate 
before- the new model, 22. it is new modelled, 52. its officers preach, 
53- it routs the royal army at Naſeby, 56. ruins its remains at 
Cheſter, 61. mutinies againſt the parliament, 87, ſets up a military 
patliament, 89. ſeizes the King at Holm-bay, go. brings him to 
the head-quarters, 91. chuſes Oliver Cromwell commander in 
chief, 92. impeaches eleven members of the houſe of commons, g 
receives the excluded ſpeakers, 103. ſubdues the parliament, 105. 
. reſtores/'the diſplaced ſpeakers, ib. brings the King to Hampton- 
court, 106. "mutivies againſt its officers, 112. it is pacified by Oli- 
ver Cromwell, 113. beats the Scots army under Hamilton, 131. 
exacts loans, 132. quells inſurrections, ib, purges the houſe of 
commons, 135. produces the King before his judges, 141. attends 
his execution, 147. its ſtate at the commencement of the republick, 
163. it enters Scotland, headed by Oliver Cromwell, 195. beats 
| the Scots at ne 1 | "Fouts them a Worceſter, 203. is di. 
3. banded, 369. {is 
ed in —— royal, in England. Se) Charles, Prince of Wales, fon of 
James I, ; 

. — royal, in Scotland, defeats the covenanters at Perth, vii. 47: 
niſned WI near Aberdeen, 48. at Inverary, 49. takes Dundee, 50. with- 
draws. to the mountains, ib. vanquiſhes at Inverneſs, 5 1. and at 
Alford, ib. marches ſouthwards, ib. beats the covenanters at Kil- 
yd, 63. is routed at Philiphaugh, and flies to the mountains, 64. 
lays down its arms, 77. reaſſembled, it keeps in the mountains, 
200. is ſubdued by Monk, 214; | 
Scotch, in England, defeats the Englith at Newburn upon 

Tyne, vi. 295. leries contributions till it is paid by the Engliſh par- 
ys 2 


at id end nit 2405 


* 


\ 


| m B X. 


H ament, 318. diſbanded, 359-'re-enters England, vii 70 Joihd 
Fairfax, 8. in conjunction, with him, beats the roysliſts at Marſton« 
moor, 11. takes Vork, 13. receives the King at Newark, 75. de- 
. 1.5 Hivers him up to the parliament's army, 82. leaves England, ib. re- 
enters it, under the marquis of Hamilton, 131. is routed, ib. re- 
enters England with King Charles 5 at thelf head, 202. is routed 
_at Worceſter, 203. MIN O ia, eres 
Arran, Earl, . of the Abeüey of Scotland; by cardinal Bea. 
ton, iv. 251. cabals againſt him, and is made regent, 252. loſes 
his credit by indolence, 259. his puſillanimity, 268. he ptepares 
to oppoſe Engliſ invaders, 323. the diſpofition of his army, 324. 
he is defeated, 326. flies with the Queen · dowager to Sterling, 3274 
receives ſuccours from France, 333. gets a penton'from that court, 
andi the title of Duke of Chatelraut, 335. 15 prevailed on to * 
the regency to the Queen- dowager, 4 9:ñ. 
ſon of the former, arrives in Scotland from Franee. v. 32. 
| Arras, congreſs there, iii. 168. treaty therej*1 690077 3 nge. 
Array, commiſſion" of, firſt gruntech f iii. . committion of granted by 
©: Ying Claes 4ovicuagy) e eee 115907 216K, r 
Aribur, a poſthumous ſon of Geoffrey, third ſon of Henry I; is inveſted 
in the duchy of Ben: under the R of his Sründhether, 
2890 1. 488. | g I Wr 
0 Hr phince of Wales, Jon (of Hwy vn. aldyrſetirGnidlerin of 
Arragon, iii; 406. he ſoon afterwards dies, id. See Catherine, 
| Articles, lords of, aboliſhed in Scotland, vi. 362. reſtored, vii 374 
— , fix, of religion, eſtabliſned by the parliament in the reign of 
Henry VIII. iv. 212. a detail of them, ib. great numbers impri- 
ſoned by reaſdn of not afſenting to theſe articles, 218. and ſet at li- 
berty by Cromwell's means, ib. The law executed with great ti- 
gour on diſſenters from theſe articles, 230. mitigated, 263. 
Alois, Robert, or Robert D'Artois, his ſhameful crime, ii. 405. his 
arrivalin England occaſions a war between France and England, 406. 
dos ſent to the relief of the counteſs of * BY "dies of 4 
wound, ib. 1 
Arundel, Earl, is condemned by the houſe of peers, in. 34. executed, 
ibid, 
3:1 3 ee the eoddwomtealedss envoy at Madrid, wurdered, vii. 258. 
-Fſeue,” Anne, ber cruel ſufferings for denying the real _— Ir 
278, 279. zos boi Kb 
Abl, Lord, one of the cabal, vii. 469. bis character, by 
00 Mr. heads an infurretion againit Henry VIII. iv. 1861 hs 4 
condemned, and executed, 19e 
| 1 Alaſten their prince, his nano ad authority, li. 19. hoceuſes Con- 
| trade, marquis of Montferrat, to be aſſaſſinated, o 
Aenlblh, general in Scotland, its proceedings, v. 252, 253. „another, 
at vi. 269. afother, 27 1. another, Hi, ache le 120. its 
proceedings, 121. Aﬀenby 


$ 
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1 o : Afembly of divines at Weſtminſter, vii. 31. 
* Atlelſlan, elceſt ſon of Egbert, obtains of his father a er his domini- 


ons, i. 71. and dies in his lifetime, 74. 

natural fon. and ſucceſſor of Edward the Elder, bis beraliry to 
the church, i, 109. he expels his brothers, ib. n Scotland, 
110. his death, 112. his laws, 224. 


e his paſſion for Elfrida, i i. 131. its effects, oo 
1 4thmians, their politeneſs, vii. 59. h 


Atainder, à ſevere law about it, iv. 216. 


.: Aubigny, count, created earl of Lennox. See Lennox. | 

Audliy, Lord, heads an inſurrection againſt. Henry VII. ii. 393. his 
party is defeated, 395. and he is taken and executed, ib. | 
, Sir Thomas, the ſeals are put into his hands, i iv. 120. he 


- preſides as lord high ſteward at the trial of the marquis of Kore and 
his accomplices, 203. | 
Augsburgh, a league there, vil. 269. | 

Auguſtine, a monk, arrives in Britain, i. 34. his correſpondence with 
pope Gregory, 36. bis orders from Rome. 37. 


ee e _ * granted to Germen Lutherans, iv. 373. 


13241 tel. 


Auris, duke of, m_—__ arreſts Ae 1 it. 24. impriſons and loads 


him with irons, ib. produces him before the diet of Ratiſbon, in or- 
der to his being tried there at the ſuit of the French King, 27. is 
ſtruck with remorſe for his injuſtice to that prince, 33. in his laſt 


5 will orders the unpaid part of the ranſom to be remitted, and the 


hoſtages to be ſet at liberty, ib. 
py ng a general council of Chriſtepdom convened there, i, 316. 
Auiſa, daughter of the earl of Giouceſter, an heireſs, is married to prince 
John, ii. 2. | divorced. from him, 44. 
Het. Sir George, reduces the Dutch American colonies, vii. 212. 
» fights! De Ruyter, 222. 
Axincourt, battle of, iii. 1059, 106. ee wich thoſe of Creſſy and 
* 108, 10g. T 
B. 
ABINGT. ON's conſpiracy, v. 289. how A 291. it is 
afſented to by Queen Mary, 293. the conſpirators are ſeized and 
" exormzed, 295. 


Bacon, Sir Nicolas, made lord keeper on the acceſſion of "C63 Eliza- 
7 dere. 5- one ot the commiſſionets in the conferences concerning 


Queen Mary, 142. in quality of lord keeper he tells the parlia- 


ment in the Wren s name, t ney are forbid to meddle in affairs 


of ſtate, 179. 7 


—— Sir Francis on of the beet Aer the undutiful expreſſions 


" .o:contained.in-Efſex's en v. 430. draws: ns a narrative of the 
1 - 9: earl's 


Ne 
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earbe minton in council, 432: reads it to the Queek, ib. tis 

ſevere ſpeech on his trial, 445, 446. his anecdote concerning tor- 
ture, 478. his humanity, ib. his fall after being made chancellor, 
Vi. 52. his ſentence, 53. his character, 133, 134. 

e lord, puniſhed for e and brutal 8 ul. 359. 
tried and executed, 366. 

Badily, defeated, vii. 122. 

Baden, battle there, i. 25. | 

Baillie of Jerviſwood, his trial, n. 198. ſettence and execution, ib. 

Bainham, James, tortured and burnt for hereſy, iv. 144. 46% 

"Baldwin, ear of Flanders, kindly receives Toſti, elder brother of Ha. 
rold, i. 191. encourages the Norman invaders, 199. protects King 
Henry's nephew, William, 359. is flain, ib. 

- Baliol, Edward, ſon and heir of John, late King of Scotland, is brovght 
from France to England, ii. 394. The progreſs of his invaſion of 
Scotland, 396. he is crowned at Scone, 497, loſes his kingdom by 
a quick revolution, 398. is once more acknowledged —_ by a 
Scots parliament, 400. again expelled, 401. 

Ball, John, à ſeditious preacher, his character, iii. 7. he ſcatters the 
ſparks of ſedition, ib. 8. 

Ballard, John, inſtigated to aſſaſſinate Queen Elizabeth, v. 299. See 

: ington. 

"Bannockburn, battle of, ii. 3 51. : 

"Barebones Praiſe-God, his parliament, vii. 235. his hiſtory, 2 7. the 

acts of parliament, ib. it reſigns its authority, 240. 

Bari, a general council of * aſſembled there, i. 325. its 
N. 326. 

nardiſton, Sir Samuel, fined, viii. 195. 

— their courts, how conſtituted, ii. 111. their legal power there- 
in, ib. 112. the regard they paid, and why, to the ſciences, 113. 

they are, and why, conftituent members of feudal parliament, 116. 
an account of the component members of a barony, 117: the ftate 
of a great baron, 139, 140. bis opprefiive power, 140. their ſenti- 
ments of government, 148. their anſwer to Henry III. when ſum- 
moned to parliament, 164. their attendance in parliament armed, 
ib. they complain of their King's attachment to foreigners, 16; 
and of his partial preference of them, 166. and of their proud be- 
Haviour, 168. twenty-four are empowered in parliament to reform 
the ſtate, 187. their proceedings, ib. 188. they cauſe the King's 
half-brothers to be baniſhed, 188. theic tyrannical acts, 189. they 
* their popularity, 191. they publiſh a new code of ordinances, 

: Their breach of truſt becomes apparent, 195. the adminiſtra- 

I is wreſted by the King out of their hands, 198. they acquieſce 
alter one effort, ib. headed by Leiceſter they commence hoſtilities, 
201. ſubmit to the arbitration of the French King, 204. reject his 
award, 205. are unſucceſsful in war againſt the King, 207. gre 


- 
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| bim battle at Lewes, 208. take the King ind his brother * 
20. 210. after the victory they renew their ſubmiſſion to the French 
King, 2 to. are tyrannized over by their leader, the earl of Leiceſ- 
ter, 211. the proceedings of the rebel barons aſſembled in parlia- 


ment, 212, 213. another rebel parliament, to which two knights of g 


the ſhire, and twd deputies from each borough are ſummoned, 215. 
the arbitrary proceedings of this parliament, 216. the reveltüng ba- 
rons are ſubdued by the prince at Eveſham, 221, how the ſeats of 
barons in parliament were held after this battle, 279. are diſcon- 
tented at Gavaſton's power, 339. come armed to parliament, 341. 


they baniſh, Gavaſton in parliament, and exact an oath of him never 


to return, ib. a junto of barons is, in another armed parliament, 
aſhgned to enact ordinances for the good of the ſtate, 343. they 


raiſe an army, 346. cauſe Gavaſton's head to be ſtrutk off, though 


a priſoner by capitulation, 347. they are pardoned, ib. the power 
of the barons declines, and why, it; 64. their antient ſtate; how 
gradually changed, 318, 319. — power, _ ou, v. 506. 


Baronet}, titles of, ſold, vi; 10. ter 

Baronie, great, how divided, ii. 116. their influence in the ſtate, 
id. 27% ©. 

Barnes, Dr. burnt or hero, vv. 230, his reſolution on tha occaſion 
ib. 231. 

3 of, 11. 260. 0153 BC had 9 bo un es! 

artis. e wit en hh rn thing Hd OTF its 4 inde 

Barton, a Scotima ny, turns pirate, fl. 453+ goes out on a-cruiſe againſt 
the Engliſh, ib. is Killedj: ib. . 

Bafilides, John, Czar, how and why favourable to o Engliſh merchants, 
4097 2885 OO: e Lan nn 

Baftardy, law of, il. 228. i ui esta wot of 


Baftwick,, Dr. tried, vi. 244. his bares reverſed, 516. 
Battle, trial by it, how general, i. 42282. 11 7 
Battles, at Aberdeen, vii. 47. Alford, 5 l. Alawick, i i. Pure Auras, ii 
488. Azincour, iii. 105, 106. Badon, . 2. Bannockburn, ii. 381. 
Barnet, iii. 260. Bauge, battle of, iii. 120. Blackheath, iii; 395+ 
Bloreheath,. Hi. 211. Boſworth, iii. 308, zog. Bothwell-bridge, 
Vil, 113. Bovines, i 11; 79 Bradockdown, vi. 45 1. Charmouth, 1. 70. 
 Cherington,. vii. 8. Conſarbick, viii. 18. Crecy, ii. 444. Cropey- 
bridge, vil. 18. Dunbar, vii..197, Dunes, 287. Edgehill, vi. 447. 
Erne-river, ii. 396. Eveſham, 219, 220. Floudon, i. 465. Gui- 
negate, 461. Haſtings, i. 208, 20g, Hexham, +411. 233. Homel- 
don, 73. Horncaſtle, vi. 470. Jarnac, v. 192. Inverneſs, vii. 49. 
Kilſyth, vii. 63. Lanſdown, vi. 453. Leipſick, 220. Lewes, ii. 298. 
Lutzen, vi, 220. Marſtonmoor, vi. 11. Methuen, ii. 328. New- 
burn upon Tyne, vi 295. Newbury, firſt battle of, vi 467. ſecond 
there, .vii. 16. Otterburn, ili. 27. Pavia, iv. 62. Perth, vii. 47. 
e vu. 64 Pinkey, 2 * 325, Tode, ii. 469. Prague, 
e Vi. 43. 
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vi. 43. Preſton, vii. 131. Seneffe, viii, 8. St, Albans, firſt battle 
ol, iii. 208, ſecond there, 348, St, Omer, viii. 26, Touton, iii, 
226; Verneuil, iii. 138, an ui. 217. Warſau, ü. 254. 
Worceſter, vii. 203. | 

| Bang battle of, iii. 120. 0 | 

| Bajanne, a league formed "hg to o extirpat the Hugoagts of France, 
7. MG... 

Beaton, cardinal, head of the cathalicks in Scotland, iv. 2 51. Is ſaid 
to have forged a will of James V. appointing him and ſome others 
regents, ib. he is deprived of the regency by the Earl of Arran, 
and committed to. cuſtody, 252. procures bis liberty, and cabals a 

gainſt Arran, ib. 253, applies to France for aſſiſtapce, 254. his vio- 
lent perſecution of Wiſhart, 318. who foretells his dowpfall, ib. the 

. cardinal is murdered. in his caſtle, 319, his afſaſſigs. protected by 

Henry VIII. hold out the caſtle for ſome time, 340. ous. are at 
laſt. forced to ſurrender, 321, 

Beauchamp. of, Holt, Lord, condemned hy the houſe of peers, ii, | 
he was the firſt peer that was promo uy to a ſcat in the hols 
lords by patent, 65, | | | 

Becket, St, See Thomas a Becket. 

Budfird, Duke, ſon of Henry IV, iii. 89. appainted regent of France 
by his brother on his death-bed, 122. by the parliament, appointed 
guardian of the kingdom, 130. his charaQter, ib, he marries a prin- 
ceſs of the houſe of Burgundy, 133. makes an alliance at Amiens 

with the dukes of Burgundy and Brittany, 134, he gains great ad- 
vantages over the French, 136. further ſueceſſes, 137, defeats the 

French, and Scots forces at Verneuil, 138, compoſes « ifferences be- 
tween the duke of Gloceſter and the biſhop of Wincheſter, 141, 
obliges the duke of Brittany to renounce his new alliance with 
France, iii. 144. is obliged to raiſe: the fiege of Lagni, 166, loſes 
the alliance 0 the Duke of Burgyndy, 168: his death and cha- 
raQer, 170. 

Bedlee's narrative, viii. 78, its effects, 79. his death, 128. 

Beer, an exciſe on it firſt granted, vii. 3. 

Bell, Robert, a member of the houſe of commons, his motion aogigk 

| 2 v. 184. he is ſeverely reprimanded for it by the coua - 

ac 

Benedifine monks, a deſcription and hiſtory of them, i. 116. they are 
expelled out of their monaſteries, 184. ſeveral ſynods are . 
concerning them, 136. 

| Benevalences, or loans, firſt levied, iu. 65. juſtified hy a ſtatute, ii ii. 
386. how demanded in the reign of Queen Eljzabeth, v. 480. in 

4 the reign of James I. vi. 85. how enforced in the reign of Charles]. 

1M 5 169: refuſers to comply are impriſoned by order of council, ib, a trial 

= | ö enſues, ib. the judgment of the wart. 156. the effect of theſe pro- 
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le n on the nation, ib. condemned by the houſe of commons, 
it, 185. but ſoon practiſed by them, and by their army, vii. 132 
4. Berengaria, a princeſs of the houſe of Navarre; is married to Richard 
I. at Cyprus. ii. 12. ſhe attends him to'the holy- land, 13. 
Berkftead, his trial, vii. 389. 
ce, Bernard, St. preaches a new eruſade, i. 392. divers Engliſh Wannen 
engage in it, ib. 
aid Berner, Sir * is condemned to death by the houſe of peers, 
wn 3% ¼ 5 
Aue the antient name of Northamberlddd; 1. 26. 
Burtba, Queen of Kent, her zeal for chriſtianity, i. 32. | l 
Biged, earl marſhal, ſecretly meets with the high conftabte and other 
barons, to conſult for the good of the ſtate, ii. 185. has a great 
hand in making the proviſions of Oxford, 186. joins Prince Edward 
in ſupport of the royal cauſe, 204. on the Toſs of the battle of 
Lewes, he flies beyond the ſeas, 209. on his return a violent con- 
' tention happens between the king, eart marfha), and the conſtable, 
300. the earl marſhal and high conſtable frame a remonſtrance, 
mentioning divers breaches of the Great Charter, 301. they obtain 
the great charter, and another called the Leſſer Charter, to be con- 
fir med by the parliament, and by the king, then in Flanders, 303. 
upon the king's return, they obtain a ſolemn confirmation of theſe 
char ters in parliament, with other fecurities, ib. 
Bibs, a tranſlation of it made by Tindah, promotes the reformation, 
iv. 142. many of them are burnt in Cheapſide, 143. 2 new tranſſa- 
tion of it is propoſed by the convocation, 163. arguments, for and 
againſt 'tranſſating- it, 164. the tranſlation is finiſhed, and printed 
in three years, 165. is ordered to be cautiouſly uſed, 192. permitted 
in every family, 218. propoſals for amending the tranſlation, 243+ 
the uſe of it is reſtrained, 244. 
Bilzey, Thomas, a prieft, embraces the reformation, iv. 144. his for- 
titude in ſuffering, 145. 
Biſhops, a conſtituent part of a fendal partiament, ii. 116. how op- 
17 preſſed by the court of Rome, 177. the king is allowed to create 
gainſt tem by letters patent, iv. 329. complain of want of power, 366. 


gl a reſolution is taken to deprive thoſe that are catholics, 368. many 
of them are deprived, 37. the power of biſhops is increaſed by 
oy are the parliament, 382. they decline to be preſent at the coronation 


called of Queen Elizabeth, v. 8. regulations, relative to them, are made, 
, 11. on Queen Elizabeth's acceflion, moſt of them are degraded for 

te, i. non-compliance, 15. their votes in the houfe of peers are aboliſhed, 
80. in vi. 413. reſtored,” vii. 380. 
arles I. Bp, twelve, their proteſtation, vi. 400. they are impeached, ib. 

a trial Y —— fx; committed by the privy council, vi. 261. tried in "ow 
ſe pro- King's Bench, 262. acquitted, 263. 
eedings —— battle of, ti. 395. E | 
| Z 2 Blake, 
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Blake, admiral,” purſues, Prince Rupert, vii. 211. fights Tromp; 220. 
takes and diſperſes the herring buſſes, 221. fights De Ruyter near 
the Goodwin ſands, 222, beats Tromp in the channel, 223. 
ſeixes a ſquadron of French ſnips, 256, terrifies the Duke of Tuſ. 
cany, 261. compels the Dey of Algiers: to make peace, ib. takes 
two Spaniſh galleons, 264. burns a Spaniſh n 265.4 his death 
"and character, ib. 266. 
Bled, his conſpiracy againſt Ormond, vii. 480. bis attempt to teal 
the regalia, 481. he is an. w and nes a NG ib. 
Bloreheath, battle of, iii. 211. mirage" thts, 
| Boadicea, Queen. of the Iceni, hiſtory of 1 i. 8. | 
Bockland, what, i. 245. ; 
| Bohemia, its blind king appears in the army: of the. French Md at the 
battle of Crecy, ij. 447. his behaviour, and fate, in the battle, 
350. the honour thence accruing to the Prince of Wales; ib. its 
its ſtate before, and when the elector Palatine of the Rhine became 
king, vi. 42. his ban, 4˙⁹ the. n is n, by e 
Emperor, 44. 
N high conſtable, * ſecretly meets. with divers * . as: en 
for the ſafety of the kingdom, ii. 188. His confederates obtain the 
proviſions of Oxford to be made, 487. he joins Prince Edward. in 
the royal cauſe, 204. a violent altercation happens between the 
+ King and him, and the earl maribal, * he r. Lavuaſter's 
party againſt Gavaſton, 345. 
Beleyn, Anne, her hiſtory, and ee to the vourkinf Eogland, 
iv. 86. the king ſets his affections on her, 87. ſhe undermines Wol- 
fey, 101. is created Marchioneſs of Pembroke, and privately. mar- 
ried to the king, 121. becomes: ſoon pregnant, ib. ber marriage is 
confirmed by the archbiſnop of Canterbury, 123. her coronation 
and delivery, ib. 124. ſhe loſes the king's favour, 166. an account 
of her accuſers, and of the crimes with which ſhe. is. charged, 167. 
ſhe is ſent to the Tower, 169. her conceſſions. and forlorn ſtate, ib. 
her affecting letter to the king, 170. her trial and condemnation, 
| 173. 174. her execution, and mean burial, 175, 176. me is at- 
tainted, together with her enen, 177. and en pe er de- 
clared illegitimate, ib. | 


| Bolton Caftle, Queen Mary is. confined there, 1. 17. cartied from 


thence to Fotheringay caſtle, 296. 

Bombay, acquired by. England, vii. 388. | 

Benner, biſhop, deprived of his ſee, aud committed for n the 

real preſence, iv. 348. reſtored on the acceſſion af Queen Mary, 
401. employed to aſſiſt Gardiner in perſecuting, the proteſtants, 443. 
bis zeal and cruelty in that employment, ib. he degrades Cranmer 
at Oxford, with joy and exultation, 459. is ſlighted by Queen Bli- 
zabeth, at her acceſſion, and deſpiſed by all men, v. 3. 


V. N. VIII. his character, ii. 295. bis bull, ib, its effects in Eng- 


land, 
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land, 296. he abſolves Edward from his oaths. to obſerve the chars, 
ters, 303. writes to him in behalf/ of the Scots, 318. his interpoſi- 
tion for the Scots proves unſucceſsful, ib. 319. he obtains the firſt 
fruits in England, difpenſes with Gavaſton's oy, to abjure the 
realm for ever, 4342. 

Booth, Sir George, his inſurreQion quelled, vii. 310. 

Boſwworth-field, battle of, iii. 308, 309. its effect, 322. 


HBotbavell, Eatl, becomes a favourite of Queen Mary of Scotland, v. 101. 


procures liberty to the baniſhed lords to return, oz. his character, 

10). the ſuſpicions he falls under, on account of his great intereſt 
with the Queen, 108. and differences with Earl Murray, ib. he is 
ſuppoſed to de concerned in the murder of Darnly, 110. accuſed by 

the Earl of Lennox, tried and acquitted, 111. an aſſociation is ſor- 
med to protect him, 112. Recommended, and why, by the nobility 

to Queen Mary as a fit huſband, 173. he ſeizes the Queen, and car- 
ries her to Dunbar, where he is ſaid to have raviſhed her, 114. ob- 
btains a pardon for all former crimes, ib. and a ſpeedy divorce from 
his wife-in two different courts, 115. conducts the Queen to Edin- 
burgh, where the bans of marriage with her are publiſned, 116. is 
married to the Queen by a proteſtant biſhop,” 118. attempts to get 
the young prince into bis power, 121, worſted by the forces of the 
confederated nobility, 122. he flies to the Orgneys; ib. his profli- 
gate life, and miſerable death in Denmark, ib. 

— another, a nobleman; deſcended from a natural ſon of 
King James V. how, RE 1 r- 17 by Queen Eliza- 
beth,” v. 387. 

bridge, battle of, will 113. 

— taken by the French king, viii. 21. 

Boulogne, Count of Euſtace, murders a towaſman of Dover, i. 176. 

engages under the banner of William, Duke of Normandy, 202. 
foments an inſurredion againſt him, 258. joins in an inſurrection 

againſt Robert, Duke of Normandy, 307. 

Count of, Matthew, commences hoſtilities ast Henry 

II. i. 470. is mortally wounded, ib, 

a city, beſieged and taken by Henry VIII. iv. 267. the French 
attempting to retake it, are repulſed, 358. it is reſtored to France 
fora ſum of money, 368. | 

Bovines, battle of, ii. 79. | 

Beyd, Lord, one of Queen Mary's commiſſioners, appointed to confer 

with thoſe of Queen Elizabeth, v. 137. 

Brabangons, what, i. 468. the original of a new ſort of armies, ib, 

Bradocidbæun, battle of, vi. 45 1. 

Brandenburgh, elector of, takes party with the ſtates, vii, 510.” com- 
mands the German troops, and is chaſed from Colonar by Turenne, 
viii. 9. beats the Swedes, then allies of France, 19. and is included 
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_ Bolton Caſtle, Queen Mary is 


ö | 1 ND BE X. ; | 

Blake, FRY purſues Prince Rupert, vii. 211. fichte Tromp, 210. 

| rakes and diſperſes the herring buſſes, 22 1. fights De Ruyter near 
' the Goodwin ſands, 222. beats Tromp in the channel, 225, 
_ ſeizes a ſquadron of, French ſhips, 256. terrifies the Duke of Tul 

cany, 261. compels the Dey of Algiers. to make peace, ib. takes 
two Spaniſh galleons, 264. burns Spaniſh ents: 8. his death 

and character, ib. 266. 

Blud, his conſpiracy againſt Otmond, vii. 480. 550 attempt to teal 
the regalia, 481. he is . mw and becomes a eee ib. 

Bloreheath, battle of, iii. 211. 0 , 


Boadlicea, Queen. of the Iceni, hiſtory: of — i. 8. * = ny 


Bockland, what, i. 245. 
Bohemia, its, blind king appears in — army: of the. French Ling, at the 
battle of Crecy, ii. 447. his behaviour, and fate, in the battle, 
250. the honour thence accruing to the Prince of Wales, ib. its 
its ſtate before, and wheu the elector Palatine of the Rhine became 
© King, vi. 42. his lien, 3g! the.. Kingdom is ee wy the 
Emperor, 44. en 
N high conſtable, * ſecretly meets with n inn to nh 
for the ſafety of the kingdom, ii. 185. His confederates obtain the 
proviſions of Oxford to be made, 487. he joins Prince Edward in 
the royal cauſe, 204, a violent altercation happens between the 
+ King and him, and the earl arial: 300. he eee Lapuaſter! 5 
party againſt Gavaſton, 345. 
Baln, Anne, her hiſtory, and introduRion * the — of Eogland, 
iv. 86. the king ſets his affections on her, 87. ſhe uadermines Wol- 
| ſey, 101. is created Marchioneſs of Pembroke, and privately mar- 
ried to the king, 121. becomes ſoon pregnant, ib. ber marriage is 
confirmed by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 123. her coronation 
and delivery, ib. 124. the loſes the kiog's favour, 166. an account 
of her accuſers, and of the crimes with, which ſhe,is charged, 167. 
ſhe is ſent to the Tower, 169. her conceſſions. and forlorn ſtate, ib. 
her affecting letter to the king, 170.. her trial and condemnation, 
n 173. 174. her execution, and mean burial, 175, 176. ſhe is at- 
tainted, together with her enen. 177. and ee de- 
clared illegitimate, ib. r, 
confined there, 1. 137. ccartied from 
thence to Fotheringay caſtle, 296. 
Bombay, acquired by. England, vii. 388. 


* biſhop, deprived of his ſee, and committed for. Ann the 


real preſence, ir. 348. reſtored on the. acceſſion af Queen Mary, 
401. employed to aſſiſt Gardiner in perſecuting the proteſtants, 443. 
his zeal and cruelty in that employment, ib. he degrades Cranmer 
at Oxford, with joy and exultation, 459. is ſlighted by Queen Bli- 
zabeth, at her acceſſion, and deſpiſed by all men, v. 3+ 


Bn _ VIII. his character, ii. 295. his bull, ib, its effects in Eng: 
an 


| 1 N Mk B'.X 
land, 296. he abſolves Edward from his oaths to obſerve the char- 
ters, 30;. writes to him in behalf/ of the Scots, 318. his interpoſi- 
tion for the Scots proves unſucceſsful, ib. 3 19. he obtains the firſt 
fruits in England, difpenſes with Gavaſton's ory, to abjure the 
realm for ever, 342. 

Booth, Sir George, his inſurrection quelled, vii. 310. 

Beſeworth. feld, battle of, iii. 308, 309. its effect, 322 

Bothawell, Eatl, becomes a favourite of Queen Mary of Scotland, v. 101. 
procures liberty to the baniſhed lords to return, 102. his character, 

10%. the ſuſpicions he falls under, on account of his great intereſt 
with the Queen, 1c8. and differences with Earl Murray, ib. he is 
ſuppoſed to be concerned in the murder of Darnly, 110. accuſed by 

the Earl of Lennox, tried and acquitted, 111. an affociation is ſor- 
med to protect him, 112. Recommended, and why, by the nobility 

to Queen Mary as a fit huſband, 773. he ſeizes the Queen, and car- 
ries her to Dunbar, where he is ſaid to bave raviſhed her, 114. ob- 
btains a pardon for all former crimes, ib. and a ſpeedy divorce from 
his wife-in two different courts, 115. conducts the Queen to Edin- 
burgh, where the bans” of marriage with her are publiſhed, 116. is 
married to the Queen by a proteſtant biſhop,” 118: attempts to get 
the young prince into his power, 121, worſted by the forces of the 
confederated'' nobility, 122. he flies to the Orkneys, ib. his profli- 
gate life, and miſerable death in Denmark, ib. 

— another, a nobleman; deſcended from a natural ſon of 
King James V. how, and 3 pat nde * Queen Eliza- 
beth, v. 387. 

bridge, battle of, will 173. 

Bouchain, taken by the French king, viii. 21. 

Zoulagne, Count of Euſtace, murders a towaſman of Dover, i. 176. 

engages under the banner of William, Duke of Normandy, 202. 

foments an inſurredion againſt him, 258. joins in an inſurrection 

gagainſt Robert, Duke of Normandy, 307. 

Count of, Matthew, commences hoſtilities againſt Henry 

II. i. 470. is mortally wounded, ib, 

acity, beſieged and taken by Henry VIII. iv. . 267. the French 
attempting to retake it, are repulſed, 358. it is reſtored to France 
for a ſum of money, 368. | 

Bovines, battle of, ii. 79. | 

Boza, Lord, one of Queen Mary's eie ioners, , appointed to confer 

with thoſe of Queen Elizabeth, v. 137. 

Brabangons, what, i. 468. the original of a new ſort of armies, ib. 

Brageckdozn, battle of, vi. 451. 

Brandenburgh, elector of, takes party with the ſtates, vii, 10. com- 
mands the German troops, and is chaſed from Colonar by Turenne, 
viii. 9. beats the Swedes, then allies of France, 19. and is ineluded 


in _ treaty of FRIES 44. | 
Z 3 Bread, 
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Bread. nes firſt ſettled, ii. 229. 
Breda, treaty there, vii. 431. | 
Breban, law, aboliſhed in Ireland, v. 174. 
Bretigai, in the Chartraine, peace there made between Eogland. and 
France, ii. 484. 
Bribery, firſt introduced in England, iv. 423. 
| _ ys taken by Prince cs vi. 45 8. ane by Fairfax, 
vii. 67. | 
— Fall, ſent to Spain, vi vi. 68. takes his leave of the Kiog of Spain, 
-. 89. returns, go. is not ſummoned to inen till the peers in- 
terpoſe in his behalf, 151, 152. 

Britain, and Britains, their antient ſtate; i. 2, 3. their religion, 4. 
Ceæſar lands there, 6. how it is regarded by his firſt ſuceeſſor, ib. 
Suetonius Paulinus made governor, 7. his adminiſtration, 8. the 

government devolves on Agricola, See Agricola, Boadicea, Queen 

of the Iceni, conquered, . it is all ſubdued except Caledonia, 10. 
_ Adrian's wall there built and improved, ib, it is deſerted by the Ro- 
mans, 13. by Vortigern's advice, the [Britains apply to the Saxons, 
15, 16. are aided by Saxons, 19. betrayed by them, ib. ſheltered 

in Armorica, 21. they ſettle there, 21. make war with the Weſt- 
. | Saxons, 23. are defeated in baths, 24. their ecclebaſtical ** 

ment, 63, 4 
Britanny, its Duke Conan od to Menns II. i. 404. dies, 405. 
the dutchy is ſeized by Henry II. and allotted for his third fon 
$2 Geoffry, 464. the army of its nobles is defeated by Henry II. 471, 
4572. its Duke, Arthur, nephew of Richard I. is declared his ſucce(- 
ſor, ii. 41. but ſet aſide: by John, Richard's brother, ib. his cauſe 
is favoured by the French King, 42. deſerted by him, 43. a com- 
motion is made in his favour, 44. how far ſucceſsful, and what aſ- 
ſiſtance, 47. he is made a priſoner by King John, 48. murdered by 
him, 49. the dutchy obeys Alice, a younger daughter of Conſtan- 
tia, 50. vigorouſly promotes the French King's intereſt againſt King 
John, iii. 190, Charles of Blois becomes Duke of Britanny in right of 
his wife, daughter and ſole heireſs of the laſt duke, 428, 429. great 
diſtractions follow, by the ambition of the count of Mountfort, 429. 
bis ſon. is acknowledged duke, and gets quiet poſſeſſion, 485, the 
Duke of Britanny enters into an alliance with the Dukes of Bed- 
ford and Burgundy againſt France, iii. 134. withdraws himſelf 
from that alliance, 142. and enters into connexions with Charles 
the French king, ib. at the head of a powerful army, invades Nor- 
mandy, 183. its ſtate, during the reign of Henry VII. 352. it is 
invaded by the French, 354. feebly ſupported by England, 362. an- 
neted to the French crown, 367. the Spaniards land there to ſup- 
port the league in France, v. 373. are drove out of it by Engliſh 
oh troops ſent over by Queen Elizabeth, to aid the French king, 388. 
|. Srithuss, Duke of * ſlain * the Danes, i. 139. | 
| - Bruce, 
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mn ene claims the crown of Scotland, il. 252. acknowledges 
Edward's right of ſuperiority over Scotland, 263. his claim to the 
| Scots crown is rejected by Edward's award, 265. 

Ao bert, bis ſon and ſueceffor to his pretetiſions, reſolves to re- 
. Heve Scotland, ii, 3 23. eſeapes into Scotland, 325, 326. For the 
reſt, ſee Scotland. 

Buchanan, George, is appointed to aſſiſt in the conferences concerning 
Queen Mary, v. 137. 

Buckingham, Dake, becomes head of a party at court, iii. 279, 280. 
Joins the doke of Gloceſter, 292. promifes to ſupport him in all his 
enterprizes, 287, harangues the citizens of London on the duke's 
title to the crown, 292. the ridiculous farce he acts with the duke, 
in preſence of the mayor, in ordet to perfuade him to accept of 
the, royal dighity, 293. how rewatded by the duke of Gloceſter, 

— king, 296. he rebels, and is executed, 303, 304. 
ehingham, Duke, incurs the diſpleaſute of cardinal Wolſey iv, 23. is 

tried, and executed,” 30. 

another, his character, vi. 71. he obtains leave to go to 

Spain witk the Peinee, 74. ſets out, 75. returns, 80. lays a natra- 
tive of the marriage tteaty before the parliament, 83. falls under 

the diſpleaſure of the houſe of commons, 146, is impeached, 151. 
choſen chancellor of the vatverſity of Cambridge, 155. makes love 
to the Queen of France, 170. is made commander in chief of the 

fleet and army ſent to the relief of Roebel, 172. defeated, 173. 

ſent again, 200. murdered, 201. 

adviſes the King to accept of the Scots offers, vii. 182. at- 

| fetids him in Scotland, 199. his character, 470, he becomes a mem- 


| ber of the cabal, ib. is ſent to France, 476: ſuſpected of encourag- 


ing Blood, 480. impeacked, 525. diſgraced, viii. 10. ſent to the 
Tower, 2g. releaſed. ib, his character as an author, 325. 

Burdet, Thomas, his crime, ti, 273. 

Burgundy, Duke, diviſions between his family and that of Orleans, are 
fomented by Henry IV, of England, iii. 8 1. Both families are aſ- 
ſiſted with men' by that prince, 82. the duke of Burgundy cauſes 

the duke of Orleans to be affaſſinated, 99. wars are carried on very 
violently between theſe two families, ib. Burgundy expelled France, 
ſecretly ſolicits the aid of Henry V. of England, 103. aſſiſted by 
the Queen of France, he gains great ſucceſſes, 111. his party butch- 
ers -great numbers of the Armagnacs in Paris, ib, agrees to a 
treaty and interview with the dauphin, 113. is aſſaſſinated by the 
dauphin's partizans, 174. the young duke of Burgundy concludes a 
treaty with Henry of England at Troye, 116. his friendſhip is cour- 
ted by the duke of Bedford, regent of England, 133. a treaty of 
alliance is concluded between the dukes of Burgundy, Bedford, and 
Britanny, 134. the duke of Burgundy is diſguſted at the duke of 
Gloceller's letters and pretenſions, 140. reſolves to reſume his na- 
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3 et ſettled, i. 229. 


Breda, treaty there, vii. 423. 
Brehan, law, aboliſhed in Ireland,' v. 170. 


France, ii. 484. 

Bribery, firſt introduced in England, iv. 423- 

. 05 taken by Prince Rupert, vi. 458.) retaken by Fairfax, 
vi. 

— all, ſent to Spain, vi vi. 68. takes his leave of the King of Spain, 
809. returns, 90. is not ſummoned to a. till the peers in- 
terpoſe in his behalf, 151, 152. 


* Britain, and Britains, their antient ſtate, i. 2, 3. their religion, 4. 
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Cæſar lands there, 6. how it is regarded by his firſt ſucceſſor, ib. 

Suetonius Paulinus made governor, 7. his adminiſtration, 8. the 

government devolves on Agricola, See Agricola. Boadicea, Queen 

of the Iceni, conquered, . it is all ſubdued except Caledonia, 10. 

Adrian's wall there built and improved, ib. it is deſerted by the Ro- 

mans, 13. by Vortigern's advice, the Britains apply to the Saxons, 
15s 16. are aided by Saxons, 19. betrayed by them, ib. ſheltered 
in Armorica, 21. they ſettle there, 21. make war with the Weſt- 
| Saxons, 23. are defeated in bats, 24. their eccleſiaſtical en 
ment, 63. 54... 

Britanny, its Duke Conan vields do to Henry II. i. 404. dies, 405. 
the dutchy is ſeized by Henry II. and allotted for his third fon 
Geoffry, 464. the army of its nobles is defeated by Henry IL 471, 
472. its Duke, Arthur, nephew of Richard I. is declared his. ſueceſ- 

for, ii. 41. but ſet aſide: by John, Richard's brother, ib. his cauſe 
is favoured by the French King, 42. deſerted by him, 43. a com- 
motion is made in his favour, 44. how far ſucceſsful, and what aſ- 
ſiſtance, 47. he is made a priſoner by King John, 48. murdered by 
him, 49. the dutchy obeys Alice, a 'younger daughter of Conſtan- 
ta, 50. vigorouſly promotes the French King's intereſt againſt King 
John, ui. 190. Charles of Blois becomes Duke of Britanny in right of 
| his wife, daughter and ſole heireſs of the laſt duke, 428, 429. great 
diſtractions follow, by the ambition of the count of Mountfort, 429. 
bis ſon. is acknowledged duke, and gets quiet poſſeſſion, 485. the 
Duke of Britanny enters into an alliance with the Dukes of Bed- 
ford and Burgundy againſt France, iii. 134. withdraws þimſelf 
from that alliance, 142. and enters into connexions with Charles 
the French king, ib. at the head of a powerful army, invades Nor- 
mandy, 183. its ſtate, during the reign of Henry VII. 352. it is 
invaded by the French, 354. feebly ſupported by England, 362. an- 
_ nexed to the French crown, 367. the Spaniards land there to ſup- 
port the league in France, v. 373. are drove out of it by Engliſh 
troops ſent over by Queen Elizabeth, to aid the roch king, 388. 
Brithuot, Duke of * llain * the N. b „% 100 
5 | 5 Bruce, 
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Bruce, Robert, Haims. the crown of Scotland, ii. 252. acknowledges 
| Edward's right of ſuperiority over Scotland, 263. his claim to the 

| Scots crown is rejected by Edward's award, 265. 

Robert, his ſon and ſueceffor to his pretenſions, reſolves to re- 
. heve Scotland, ii, 323. eſeapes into Scotland, 325, 326. For the 
reſt, ſee Scotland. 

Buchanan, George, is appointed to «fiſt in the conferences concerning 
Queen Mary, v. 137. 

Buckingham, Doke, becomes head of a party at court, iii. 279, 280. 
joins the duke of Glocefter, 292. promiſes to ſupport him in all his 
enterprizes, 287. harangues the citizens of London on the duke's 
title to the crown, 292. the ridiculous farce he acts with the duke, 
in preſence of the mayor, in ordet to perfuade him to accept of 
the, royal dighity; 293. how rewarded by the duke of Gloceſter, 

n king, 296. he rebels, and is executed, 303, 304. 

ehingham, Duke, incers the diſpleaſute of cardinal Wolſey iv, 23. is 

tried, and executed, 30. 

+—— another, his character, vi. 71. he obtains leave to go to 

f Spain with the Peinee, 74. ſets out, 75. returns, 80. lays a natra- 
tive of the marriage tteaty before the parliament, 83. falls under 

the diſpleaſure of the houſe of commons, 140. is impeached, 151. 
choſen chancellor of the univerſity of Cambridge, 155. makes love 
to the Queen of France, 170. is made commander in chief of the 

fleet and army ſent to the relief of Rochel, 172. defeated, 173. 

ſont again, 200. murdered, 201. 

adviſes the King to accept of the Scots offers, vii. 182. at- 

tends him in Scotland, 199. his character, 470. he becomes a mem- 

der of the cabal, ib. is ſent to France, 476: ſuſpected of encourag- 
ing Blood, 480. impeacked, 525, diſgraced, viii. 10. fent to the 
Tower, 25. releaſed. ib. his character as an author, 325. 

Burdet, Thomas, his crime, iii. 273. 

Burgundy, Duke, diviſions between his family and that of Orleans, are 
fomented by Henry IV, of England, iii. 8 1. Both families are aſ- 
ſiſted with men' by that prince, 82. the duke of Burgundy cauſes 
the duke of Orleans to be aſſaſſinated, 99. wars are carried on very 
violently between theſe two families, ib. Burgundy expelled France, 
ſecretly ſolicits the aid of Henry V. of England, 103. aſſiſted by 
the Queen of France, he gains great ſucceſſes, 111. his party butch- 
ers great numbers of the Armagnacs in Paris, ib, agrees to a 
treaty. and interview with the dauphin, 113. is aſſaſſinated by the 
dauphin's partizans, 174. the young duke of Burgundy concludes a 
treaty with Henry of England at Troye, 116. his friendſhip is cour- 

ted by the duke of Bedford, regent of England, 133. a treaty of 
alliance is concluded between the dukes of Burgundy, Bedford, and 

Britanny, 134. the duke of Burgundy is diſguſted at the duke of 

Gloceſter's letters and pretenſions, 140. reſolves to reſume his na- 
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Calais, belieged 


FN D E * 


vanral connexiong with his family and country, 142. recalls his troops 
from the ſiege of Orleans, 147. attends a congreſs; in order to a re- 
conciliation with, Charles, the French king, 168. enters into a treaty 
with him againſt Eagland, 169. fruitletsly inveſts Calais, 172. his 


ſon Gbarles enters into an alliance with Edward IV. of England, 241. 


1 how. e receives the news of Edward's ill fortune, 254. bis politic 

conduct thereon, 256. he ſecretly aids the exiled king, 257. forms 
a league with him, after his reſtoration, againſt France, 264. but 

brings him no aſſiſtance during the invaſion of France, concerted be. 

tween them, 266. his death and character, 271. yo: 8 of his 
death, ib. 1 M a * Of. 10 

Batgundy, dutcheſs of, her binnen nal dan v II. iu. 344. ſhe 
ſends forces to invade England, 345. batches the ſcheme. of Perkin 
Warbeck's impoſture, 375. .opely.avows his intereſt, 377. 

Burleigh, Lord, the Queen by him, as lordgkeeper, expreſſes her aher 
ſure at the commons, for meddling with her prerogative, v. 35g. 
he adyiſes to frugal meaſures, 389. becomes Efſex's rival, 405, his 
death, and laſt act in affairs of fate, 408, 409. one of bis ſpeeches 
Preſerved, 482. his computation of the Qgeen's gifts to Eſſex, 494 
the extraordinary number of his ſervants, 504. 


Burl dy, Sir Simon, his biſtory, iii, 23. be is ba by the peers, ib. 


and e notwithſtanding the. Queen's interceſſion for him on her 
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3 Fla their ſtate, at the conqueſt, ii. 1 121. the rank of their ber. 


geſles, by the antient Engliſh feudal law, 122. how kept in perpe- 
cual dependance,, 128. by what means protected, 132, 133. depu- 
ties from them, firſt, and why called to parliament, 215. when 
erected by patent, 28 1. and enjoined to ſend deputies to parliament, 
off 20 .the influence and character of thoſe, deputies, 283. how rank- 

t their firſt appearance in parliament, ib. their conſideration 
3 an diſguiſition into I re ſeats ol bur- 
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9 WE cr charter, * 465, their council, 471. their pre- 
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ebaftiin, nt by Henry vin. dim America, iii. 427. 

Cade, John, j in Kent aſſumes. the name of Mortimer, ili. _ an ac- 

count of his inſurrection, 19. 

Cadiz, taken and plundered by; the. Engliſh, Yo U e 

Cæſar, W inyades Britain, i, 6. he leaves it, +a 11 | 

Ceſar, 4 ſucc 0 + their opinions, and. tranſactions i in n Britain, i. 9. 
Edward III. ü. 451. 1 A4reaty of ſurrender is pro- 


Poſed, 454+ it is ſurrendered, 457, the double treachery of the 


M appointed by * 4h it is ceded. by ar n 
and, 


| I N D E X. | 
land, 484. the annual expence of keeping it, iii, 127. beſieged 
by the French, 171. taken by them, iv. 465, 466. demanded - 
back in the ſubſequent treaty, but refuſed, v. 154, 155. 
Caledonia, alone withſtands the Roman artis, i. 10. 


Calixtus II. Pope, calls a general council at Rheims, i. 360. his cha- 
racer of Henry I. ib. his differences with him, 366, 367. his 


political. treatment of princes, 368. 

Cambaen, John, his character, vi. 134, 135. 

Cambridge, Trinity-college there, founded by Hetry VIII. iv. 

Campeggio, the pope's legate, joined with Wolſey, for trial of the king” $ 

| marriage, iv. 93. his artful and double dealing in that affair, 95— 
99. be is deprived of his biſhopric i in Rngland, 1 29. 

Canaries, a ſea - fight there, vii. 265. 

Canon laws, a body of them ordered to be ed iv. Gre intro- 
duced into Scotland, vii. 262. 

Canterbury, the canons of Chriſt-church there,. their extraordinary con- 

duct on the death of their primate, ii. 59. its conſequences at Rome, 
60, 61. another diſputed election there, 170. 

Canute the Great, fon and ſucceſſor of Sweyn, harraſſes England, i. 155, 
fights ſeveral. battles with Edmond Ironſide, 157. makes peace with 
him, 158. after his death, obtains the crown of England by a de- 
cree of the nobles, ib. his adminiſtration, 159. he marties Emma, 
widow of Etheldred, and ſiſter of Richard of Normandy, 161. makes 
a voyage to Denmark, 162, defeats the king of Sweden there, ib. 
conquers Norway, ib, undertakes an expedition into Scotland, 164. 
makes the Scots king do homage for the pe of mes : 
165, dies, id. 

Carew's trial, vi. 366, 

Carliſle, Mary Queen of Scots firſt confined there, after * a into 
England, v. 134. 

——— biſhop of, his ſpeech in parliament, when the charge againſt 
Richard II. is-exhibited there, iii. 47 he is ſent a priſoner to the ab- 
bey of St. Albans, 49. | 

Caſſils, earl, taken priſoner at the battle of Solway, i iv. 249. releaſed on 
conditions, 250. ſurrenders himſelf again, and is carefſed by the 
king, 253,254. 8 

Caſanir, ptince, heads an army of Germans, to aſſiſt an way of Mund- 
nots in France, v. 216, 218. 

Castile, its king, Pedro, his character, ii. 489. 490. he is obliged, by a 
ſucceſsful rebellian, to take ſhelter in Guienne, 491. the prince of 
Wales goes with bim, quells the rebellion, 492, 493- and reſtores 
the baniſhed king, ib, he is afterwards murdered by his own bro- 
ther, 494. its king, Philip, lands in England, iii, 411. his enter- 
tainment from, and converſation with, Henry VII. 412. he invites 


over, and obtains a pardon for the ear} of Suffolk, 414. 
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I N D E X. 

Catherine of Arragon, married to Arthur Prince of Wales, Iii. 406. 41. 
ter his death, contracted to his brother Henry, ib. matriech to him, 
434. d6ubts raiſed concerning the validity of this marriage, iv. 83, 
84. ſhe ſolicits the aſſiſtance of the emperor her nephew, 95. hee 
pathetic ſpeech to the king before the court of delegates, 96. ſhe re- 
fuſes to anſwer that court. and is declared contumacious, 97. refuſes 
to anſwer the arch-biſhop's court, and is again declared contumacious, 
123. inſiſts on the ceremonial of a queen, 124. her marriage is 
confirmed at Rome, 127. ber ne 194. and: affecting letter to 


te king, ib. 155. 


Princeſs of France, is married to Henry V. " 118. after his 
death, marries a Welch gentleman, 124. is the foundation of the 
grandeur of that houſe, 125. 


of Portugal, is married to King Chatles of England, vi i, 


387. her dowry, 388. 


| Catholics, See Proteflants, Hugonots, Reformers. 


Cattle, their value before the conqueſt, i. 24 3. in the reign of Richard 
I. ii. 230. 


; Cavendiſh, Thomas, bis fortunate expedition to the South Seas, v. 338. 


his triumphant return, 339. 

Ceaulin, King of Weſſex, defeats Ethelbert i battle, i. 29. is defeated 
by him, 30. dies, ib. ä 

Cecil, Sir Robert, an enemy to the Earl of Eſſex, made maſter of the 
wards, v. 425. its effect on that nobleman, 426. libels againſt him 
are diſperſed by Eſſex's party, 429. be treats Eſſex, when examined 
in council, with regard and humanity, 431. ſhews the queen a let- 
ter from Sir Walter Raleigh, when under diſgrace, 436. he becomes 
unpopular, by diſcovering his inclinations for peace with Spain, 440. 

A remarkable paſſage in a memorial drawn by vo” 47 35 his account 
of the expence of keeping Ireland, 494. 


——— Sir William, made ſecretary 'of ſtate, on queen” \Elizabeth's 


acceſſion, v. 5. his arguments in favour of the reformation, ib. and 
for aſſiſting the congregation in Scotland, .34, 35. figns a treaty with 
the French at Edinburgh, 37. his apology to the parliament, for the 
- queen's averfion at making a ſettlement of the ſuceeſſion, 104. his 
advice to queen Elizabeth, concerning her conduct to queen Mary on 
her arrival in England, 131— 134. he is appointed one of the com- 
miſſioners to enquire into queen Mary's conduct, 142. his intereſt 
and prudence gain him high authority with the queen, 164. - he is 


© ſent by queen Elizabeth with propoſals to queen Mary, 176, 177. 


- writes to Lennox the regent on that ſabje&, 197. gets the title of 
Lord Burleigh, 203. 1 Norfolk's and NIELS conſpiracy, 
jb. See Barkigh. _ 

Celeſtine, Pope, — the French King's requeſt ti. 16. renews the 
commiſſion of legate to Longchamp,” 18. is applied to by _m_ 
Eleanor, to OT his 9 on behalf 4 her ſon, 24, 25. 
| Ne Celeffing, 


— 
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| Celine, ablolves the" Scots king from bir oaths 10 Edward T. f. 


291. 1 

Cellaus pb, don $0 Kinted, er of Odi king of Mercia, fucceeds to 
that kingdom, i i. 8 1 line holds it till , prevails there, 
ibid: 

Cerdic;, a Saxon e dis in Britain, 1. 2 3. his wars with the 
Britons, 24. and death, 25 

— another, founds the 3 Weſlex, i. 54. his poſterity hold 
it, 56, 57. the viciſſitudes of fortune they were ſubjeR to, 57. till 

the crown is ſettled on Egbert, 58. : 

Certalis, is appointed to the government of Britain by Veſpaſian, i. 19. 


and ſucceeded by Julius Frontinus, ib. 


Ceremonies, religious, ſome introduced into Scotland, vi. 28. and into 
England, 224. rejected in Scotland, 271, in England, 476. re- 
ſtored in England, vii. 370. introduced into Scotland, 450. 

Cbalus, ſiege of, where Richard I. was mortally wounded, ii. 35. 

Chamberlain, Thomas, his criminal conduct, how puniſhed, ii. 248. 

Chancellor of DOING _ e and authority in the reign * Henry II. 
i. 410. 


Carla of Blois. ge n Mountfort, + 


Earl of Flanders, See Flanders. 

King of France. See France. 

— Dauphin of France,” See France. | 

— Duke of Bourbon, n with the Emperor an England againſt 
France, iv. 53, 54. 

Emperor, Gmmonty called Charlemagne, makes a league with 
_ Offa king of Mereia, i. 5 1. his cruelty in Germany, 69. its effects, ib. 
— ſucceeds his grandfather Ferdinand, in the kingdoms of Caſtile 
and Arragon, iv. 14. his character, ib. he makes a treaty with 

France, ib. and eſpouſes the French king's daughter, an infant in 
her cradle, ib. is choſen emperor; 21. his extenſive dominions, 

22, 'viſms Henry VIII. at Dover, 23. artfully engages Wolſey in 
his intereſt, 24. 29. makes war with the French king, 28. viſits 
England again, renews his engagements with the king and Wolſey. 
43. his diſſimulation with the French king, when his priſoner, 63, 
64. propoſes hard terms to him, 70. by graſping at too much, ha- 
zards loſing the advantages he might reaſonably have expected, 73. 
his high demands on the Rrench king, 81. is challenged by him to a 
ſingle combat, ib. at the entreaty of queen Catherine, eſpouſes her 
Intereſt, 95. makes peace with France, and ſets their hoſtages at li- 
| berty, 107. his ſchemes ſor aggrandizing his family, 108. attempts a 
reconciliation with England, 155. makes a fruitleſs attempt on France, 
156. is generouſly treated by that monarch, 222, his ungenerous re- 
turn, 229. concerts with Henry VIII. the conqueſt of France, 266. his 
progreſs in that expedition, ih. 268. deſt its Henry, and makes a peace 
vith France, 267. is more beloved by the Engliſh 9 French king, 
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29 bot refoſes to join in an alliance with England. becauſe of her 
_ »having deſerted the communion of Rome, 359. ſucceſsfully interpoſes 
in behalf of the princeſs Mary, 372, 373. by his embaſſadors, obtains 
the conſent of Mary, now queen, to a marriage with his ſon the 
arch-duke Philip, 411. diſſuades her from perſecuting her proteſt. 
ant ſubjects, 412. introduces bribery into the houſe of commons, 
423. but doth not obtain his deſign, 424. his advice againſt vio. 
e meaſures is rejected by queen Mary and her miniſtry, 440. he 
reſigus the empire, and his other dominions, to his ſon Philip, 454. 
his retired and ſhort life afterwards in a monaſtery, 455, 456. his 
_ guſt reflections there, ib. his character, compared with that of the 
then reigning pontiff, 457. the views with which his fon Philip 
mounted the Spaniſh throne, 458. a detail of his violent periecuti- 
ons in the-Low-countries, v. 196, 197. 
. Charles, Prince of Wales, ſon of James I. is adviſed by Buckingham to 
viſit the Infanta, vi. 7 2. agrees to make application to the King for 
his approbation, 73. his behaviour on that occaſion in his father's 
pPreſence, 75. on his way to Spain, ſees Henrietta, princeſs of France, 
afterwards his queen, 76. his reception in Spain, ib. obtains leave 
of the king of Spain to return, 78. his character at that time, ib. is 
preſent at, and vouches for truth, Buckingham's narrative of the 
tranſactions with Spain, 83. a marriage is propoſed between him 
and the princeſs Henrietta of France, 93. agreed to, 94. ſucceeds 
to his father, 137. conſummates his marriage, ib. calls a parlia- 
ment, ib. adjourns it to Oxford, 144. difolves it, 148. iſſues 
privy-ſeals for benevolences, 149. fails in an expedition againſt 
Spain, ib. forbids the commons of his ſecond parliament to meddle 
with Buckingham, 155. threatens them to grant ſupplies, 156. im- 
priſons two of their members, ib. purſues violent meaſures, 162. 
grants commitſions to compound with papiſts, 161. enforces loans, 
162. orders towns maritime to equip ſhips, ib. - impriſons for non- 
compliance in the affair of the loans, 164. cauſes ſoldiers to be bil- 
leted on non-compliers, 167. impreſſes others into the army and 
navy, ib. makes war with France, 168. unſucceſsfolly, 172, 173. 
ſummons his third parliament, 175. aſſents to the petition of right, 
194. makes peace with France and Spain, 218. mediates a peace 
between Sweden and Poland, 219. continues to levy money in an 
irregular manner, 232. renews monopolies, 234. iſſues an edict 
for ſports and recreations on Sundays, 238. is crowned in Scotland, 
ib. makes Laud archbiſhop of Canterbury, 239. by proclamation, 
forbids noblemen and landed gentlemen to reſide in London, 243. 
his ideas of the national intereſt, 276. calls his fourth parliament, 
280. deſires a ſupply, 281. diſſolves the parliament, 289. bor- 
rous money of his courtiers, 293. marches an army againſt the 
Scots, 294. his army ie routed at Newburn upon Tyne, 295. calls 


a . council of Peers to Vork, 298. calls his fifth and long par- 
liament, 
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5 Fament, 303. remains unaRive, while the houſe of commons eftab- 
lin their authority, 317. aſſents to the bill relative tg"tonnsge and 
poundage, 3 29. to the triennial act, ib. to Strafford's attainder, 
351, and to a bill, purporting that the parliament ſhall not be ad- 
journed, prorogued, or diſſolved, without their own conſent, 352. 
gives the judges patents during life or good behaviour, 357. be vi- 
fits Scotland, 362. his behaviour there, 364. receives an account 
of the Iriſh infurrection, 378. commits to the houſe of commons the 
management of Ireland, 383. returns to London, 391. offers to 

_ raiſe ten thouſand: volunteers for the Iriſh ſervice, 393. in perſon, 
demands of the houſe of commons-five of their members impeached 

of high-treaſon, -404; aſſents to the impreſſing act, 413. add to 
that aboliſhing the biſhops? votes in the houſe of peers, ib. refuſes 

bis aſſent to the militia-bill, 413. goes to York with the Prince of 
Wales and the duke of York, 419. iffues a proclamation againſt the 
militia ordinance, 420. lays his caſe before the people, 422. "Ace | 
cepts of a guard from the county of York, 424. is diſappointed in 
| his. deſign on Hull, and proclaims Sir John Hotham a traitor, ib, 
rejects the terms offered by the parliament, 428. ſends them terms 
of peace, 435. names a general, 437. ſwears, in the preſence of 
bis army, to defend the conſtitution, 448. gives battle to Eſſex at 

Edge-hill, 441. his forces beat the parliament's army at Stratton, 
452. fight at Lanſdown, 453, beat Waller at Roundway-down, 

454. give battle to Efſex at Newbury, 467. are beaten at Horn- 
caſtle, 470.. he reſuſes the Scots commiſſioners a paſſport to London, 
474. concludes a ceſſation of arms with Iriſh papiſts, 480. calls 
forces from Ireland, ib. calls members of both houſes, attendants 
on him, to a parliament at Oxford, vii, 3. obtains of them an exciſe 
on beer, ib. his army repulſes Eſſex and Waller at Cropey-bridge, 

15. it is defeated at Newbury, 16. routed at Naſeby, 56. ruined 

at Cheſter, 61. his melancholy condition in Oxford, ib. the laſt 

remains of his forces are diſſipated at Stow, 65. he flies to the Scots 
eamp at Newark, 75. Iſſues orders to his garriſons to ſurrender, 
77. is delivered to the parliament's army, 82. conducted under a 
guard to Holm bay, ib. brought to the head quatters near Cam- 
bridge, by Joyce, 91. fies to the Ifle of Wight, 110. refuſes to 
comply with the parliament's propoſals, 115. treats again at Ne- 
port, 124. refuſes again to comply, 128. is confined at Hurſt- 
caſtle, 134- conducted under a guard to London, 139. produced 
before his. judges, 141. ſentenced to die, 143. is executed, 147, 
148. his character, 150. his children, 159. en officers of 
ſtate, ib. his writings, ib. 

Charles Prince of Wales, ſon of Charles I. goes to York with his fa- 
ther, vi. 419. is made a general, vii. 60, retires. beyond the ſeas, . 
63. his ſituation after his father's death, 165. is proctaimed king 
of Scotland, 178, receives the Scots committioners at Breda, 190. 

com- 


* 
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„ * demands, 1283. takes the covenant before be is 
allowad 30 land in Scotland, 190. is deprived of all his friends in 
2 ib. and bis autbority' there, 193. be is crowned there, 
199. ſummons a Scots parliament, ib. repairs to the Scots camp, 
200. encamps at Tor wood, 201. marches haſtily ſouthwards, 202. 

: Is routed at Worceſter, (gee lurks in Dorſetſhire, 205. embarks at 


5 Sboreham in Suſſex, 207 arrives at Feſchamp i in Normandy, ibid, 


reſides at Paris, — is | proclaimed in London, 337. teturns to 
England. 339. declares the convention then fitting a parliament, 
360. grants an act of indemnity, under few. exceptions, 361. ob- 
- rains from the parliament a revenue. for life, 362. and tonnage and 
pPoundage for the fame. term, 363. diſſolves the parliament, 36). 
| reflors the biſhops, then alive, te their ſees, 370. | reſtores the litur- 
and ceremonies, 37 1. diſbands the forces in Scotland; 354. calls 
à Scots parliament, 375. appoints a. conference of divines at the 
Savoy, 377+ calls his ſecond Engliſn parliament, 379. marries Ca- 
therine princeſs of Portugal, 387. ſells Dunkirk to the French, 394. 
ier the preſbyterian elergy, 396. appears ſavourable to papiſts, 


397 · gives a favourable anſwer to the parliament's remonſtrance, 


399 . ſeizes Cape Corſe, Cape Verde, and New- Vork, all Dutch co- 
Jones, 408, 409. borrows. money of the city of London, 410. Stops 
all Dutch veſſels in Engliſh ports, ib. declates war agaioſt the 
Dutch, 413. bis fleet beats the Dutch navy, ib. he breaks with 


| France 413. with Denmark, 415. procures the biſhop of Mun- 


er's afhſiance, 416. calls the parliament to Oxfard, 47. pro- 
ragues it, 418. beats the Dutch again, 422. makes advances to- 
Wards a peate, 427. concludes it at Breda, 43 1. | feerns deſirous to 
| bedivorced, 433- takes the ſeals from Clarendon, 434. makes an 
offenſiue alliance with the Dutch againſt France, 445. obtains the 
acceſſion of Spain to the treaty of Ai la Chapelle, 447. entruſts all 
his ſecrets to the cabal, 468, 469. meditates a breach with the 
Dutch, 472. ſecretly makes an alliance with France againſt Hol- 
land, 475. keeps it a profound ſecret, 478. pardons Blood, 492. 
bieks a quarrel with the Dutch about tbe flag, 483. ſeizes the mer- 
_ chants money depoſited in the exchequer, 486. extends the indul- 
gence to non-conformiſts of all ſorts, ib. ſuſpends ſeveral acts of 
parliament by his own royal authority, 487. attacks the Smyrna 
fleet, 488. declares war againſt the Dutch, 490. diſmiſſes their 
ampbaſſadors, without vouchſafing them a hearing, 503. by bis am- 
baſſadors propoſes terms of peace, 504. aſſembles the parliament, 


511. breaks the ſeals from the indulgence, 315. makes peace. 


Vith Holland, viii. 6. ſends Sir William Temple into Holland, 8. 
teptoves the houſe of commons, in ſevere terms, for encroaching on 
. mis prerogative, by giving their advice in matters of ſtate, 31. re- 

Seives the prince of Orange graciouſly, 33. gives him the princeſs 


Mary io manage, 34: in concert with. * of Orange, plans 
a peace, 
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| peace, 35+ gives the French king two days to accept or refule it, 
36. relents of his yigour, 37. makes a 3 
45. approves of the rigorous meaſures uſed in Scotland, 59, bo. 


ridicules the popiſh plot, 8 1. denies his aſſent to the militia bill, 84. 


deſires the duke of Monmouth to go abroad, 94. pardons earl Dans 
by, 96. calls a new priry - council, 99. propoſes limitations on a 


popiſh ſucceſſor, 101, 199. diſſolves the long parliament, 108. calls 
another, 425. attends incog. in the houſe of peers, to hear the de- 


| bates, 136. forbids the clerk of the crown to preſent the hill for 
_ eaſing proteſtant. diſſenters, 145+ diſſolves the parliament, x46. 


calls one to meet at Oxford, 147.  diffolves it, 151, a conſpiracy is 
formed againſt him, but laid afide for ſome time, 178. reſumed, 
179." but once wore delayed, jib, proceeded in again, 180, 181. 


diſcovered, 183. the trials and exexutions of the conſpirators, 184 


194- 7 pardons Monmouth, 197, but provoked at his duplicity, or- 
ders him to go abroad, 198. marries the princeſs Anne to prince 
George of Denmark, 199. embraces the reſolution of governing by 
prerogative alane, 20. ſickens and dies, 204, papers found in his 


cloſet are publiſhed by bis ſueceſſor, after his death, ib. bis charac- 


ter, 200-20. compare with that of the . Tiberius, 207. 


Charmayth, battle of, i. 709. 
Charter, Great, or the Great Charter; i is granted by king Jobn, 8 ii. $6. 


it is condemned by the pope, 94. what 


a recapitulation of it, 97. 


new ſpecies of government was introduced by it, 143. its uſe, 144. 
another, ſomewhat different from it, is granted by Henry III. 148. 


it is confirmed, with ſeveral additions, 149. in a more ſolemn man- 
ner, in parliament, 185. confirmed. wirt another, called the Loſſer 
Charter, by the guardians of the kingdom, and by Edward I. abroad, 


303, by the king in perfoo, in parliament, upon his return, ib. 


fully eſtabliſhed, after thirty confirmations in parliament, 305. con- 


firmed above twenty times by Edward III. 504. 
Chattlraut, Duke of, intercedes with the queen-regent, in favour of the 


congregation, v. 32. - joins their party; ib. is diſpleaſed at the ar 
rival and preferment of the earl of Lennox and his ſon, gr. joins 
the malecontents, who take arms againſt queen Mary, ib. is foreed 


to fly with them into England, 93. being ill uſed by queen Eliza- 
beth, he ſolicits queen Mary's pardon, 94.. which ſhe grants, on 


condition that he retires to France, ib. heads the faction which op- 


poſes Murray, 128. is forced to ſubmit to the 9 authority; | 
208, ö ; 


Cherington, battle af vii. 5 5 
Chivakry, ideas of, whence imported, and how uſeful, tt, _ their 


mens: ſpring, 143. 4: 
Chriſtendam, propaſed to be united againſt the Turks, i. 316. a general 
council, 316. another, ib. a ſchiſm in it, about the pontificate 
of dern. 324. and the proceſſion of the holy. ghoſt; 326. its 
L princes 
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n with their demands, 183. takes the covenant WIPE is 
. ;Qllawad.1oland in Scotland, 190. is depriyed of all his friends in 
Scotland, ib. end bis authority there, 193. he is crowned there, 
199, ſummons a Scots parliament, ib. fepaits to the Scots camp, 
200. encamps at Torwood, 201. marches haſtily ſouthwards, 202. 
s routed at Worceſter; 203. lurks in Dorſetſhire, 205. embarks at 
Sboreham in Suſſex, 207. arrives at Feſchamp in Normandy, ibid. 
973 at Paris, 256. is proclaimed in London, 337. returns to 
- England, 339. declares the convention then fitting a parliament, 
208. grants an act of indemnity, under few exceptions, 361. ob- 
- tains from the parliament a reveaue for life, 362. and tovnage and 
4 poundage for the fame term, 363.  diflolves the parhament, 36). 
reſtores che biſhops, then alive, te their fees, 370. | reſtores the litur- 
and ceremonies, 37 1. diſbands the forees in Scotland, 374. calls 
a Scots parliament, 375. appoints a. conference of divines at the 
_ Savoy, 37 calls his ſecond Engliſh parliament, 47g. marries Ca- 
..therige princeſs of Portugal, 387. ſells Dunkirk to the French, 394. 
 «Indulges the-preſbyterian elergy, 396. appears favourable to papiſts, 


397 · gives a favourable anſwer to the parliament's remonſtrance, 


399 · ſeizes Cape Corſe, Cape Verde, and New-York, all Dutch co- 
lonies, 408, 409. borrows. money of the city of London, 410. Stops 
all Dutch veſſels in Engliſn ports, ib. declates war againſt the 
Dutch, 412. bis fleet beats the Dutch navy, ib. be breaks with 
France, 413. with Denmark, 415. procures the hiſnop of Mun- 
er's alliance, 416. calls the parliament to Oxfard, 47. pro- 
reagues it, 418. beats the Dutch again, 422. makes advances to- 
Wards a peate, 425. concluddes u at Breda, 43 1. | feerns deſirous to 
be divorced, 433. takes the ſeals from Clarendon, 434. makes an 
offenſive alliance with the Dutch againſt France, 445. obtains the 
acceſſion of Spain to the treaty of Aix la Chapelle, 447. entruſts all 
his ſecrets to the cabal, 468, 469. meditates a breach with the 
Dutch, 472. ſecretly makes an alliance with France againſt Hol- 
land, 475. keeps it a profound ſecret, 478. pardons Blood, 492. 
pie ks a quarrel with the Dutch about tbe flag, 483: ſeizes the mer- 
. chants money depoſited in the exchequer, 486. extends the indul- 
gence to non-conformiſts of all ſorts, ib. ſuſpends ſeveral acts of 
parliament by bis own royal authority, 487. attacks the Smyrna 
fleet, 488. declares war againſt the Dutch, 490. diſmiſſes their 
ambaſſadors, without vouchſaſing them a hearing, 503. by bis am- 
baſſadors propoſes terms of peace, 504. afſembles the parliament, 
511. breaks the ſeals from the indulgence, 615. makes pane 
with Holland, viii. 6. ſends Sir William Temple into Holland, 8 
-  reproves the douſe of commons, in ſevere terms, for encroaching on 
bis prerogative, by giving their advice in matters of ſtate, 3 1. re- 
veives the prince of Orange graciouſly, 33. gives him the princeſs 
N 34: in concert with * plans 


a peace, 


34 
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1 peace, 354 - gives the French king two deys to accept or refuſe it; 


36. relents of his vigour, 37. makes a general peace at 8 


45: - approves of the rigarous meaſures uſed in Scotland, 59, 
ridicules the popiſh plot, 81. denies his aſſent to the militia bill, "I 


dieſires the duke of Monmouth to go abroad, 94. pardons earl Dans 
by, 96. calls a new privy-council, 99. prepoſes limitations on a 


popiſh ſucceſſor, 101, 199. diflolves the lang parliament, 108. calls 
another, 425. | attends incog. in the houſe of peers, to hear the de- 
hates, 136. forbids the clerk of the crown to preſent the bill for 
_ eaſing proteſtant diſſenters, 145. diſſolves the parliament, 166. 
calls one to meet at Oxford, 147. | Giffolves it, 151. a conſpiracy is 
formed againſt him, but laid aſide for ſome time, 178. reſumed, 
179.” but once more delayed, ib. proceeded in again, 180, 181. 
diſcovered, 183. the trials and exexations of the conſpirators,” 184 


* 194-7 Pardaps Monmouth, 197, but provoked at his duplicity, or- 


ders him to go abroad, 198. + marries the princeſs Anne to prince 
George of Neamark, 199, embraces the reſolution of governing by 
prerogative alone, 204, fickens and dies, 204, papers found in his 
cloſet are publiſhed by bis ſueceſſor, after his death, ib. bis charac- 
ter, 204+207,' compared with that of the emperor Tiberioe, 527. 
Charmayth, battle of, i. 7% 
Charter, Great, or the Great Charter, is gronted by king Jobn, ü. 96. 
a recapitulation of it, 97. it is condemnad by the pope, 94. what 
new ſpecies of government was introduced by it, 143. its wc, 144. 


another, ſomewhat different from it, is granted by Henry III. 148. 


it is confirmed. with ſqveral additions, 149. in a more ſolema man- 
ner, in parliament, 183. confirmed wirtt another, called the Loſſer 
Charter, by the guardians of the kingdom, and by Edward I. abroad, 
303. by the king in perſon, in parliament, upon his return, ib. 
fully eſtabliſhed, after thirty confirmations in parliament, 305. con- 
firmed above twenty times by Edward III. 504. 
Chatelraut, Duke of, intercedes with the queen-regent, in favour of the 
congregation, v. 32. - joins their party, ib. is diſpleaſed at the ara 
rival and preferment of the earl of Lennox and his ſon, gr. joins 
the malecontents, who take arms againſt queen Mary, ib. is foreed 
to fly with them into England, 93. being ill uſed by queen Eliza- 
| beth, he ſolicits queen Mary's pardon, 94. which the grants, on 
condition that he retires to France, ib. heads the faction which op- 


poſes. Murray, 128. is forced to ſubmit to the * authorinys | 


208. **; 

Cheringron, battle of, vii, 4 E 
Chivakry, ideas of, whence imported, and how uſeful, it, 142. their 
genuine off-ſpring, 143. ö | 
Chriſtendam, propaſed to be united o gainſt the Turks, i. 319. 2 general 
council, 316. another, ib. a ſchiſm in it, about the pontificate 


of Rome 524. and the proceſſion of the holy ghoſt; 326. its 
princes 


£ 


[ 
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eser egg. in o/crafade; 400 the crufades end in a "whim. 
fſical truce for three years; three days, and three hours, ii. 22. 
Lollarde GD Ro 56. wwe keformation Begins in it, iv. 
. a f 


e ü d n 


cen, eſt itedeob#4nis Britain, among the At bos * 
130. 1 #6 Kent, 32. into 8 44. xtinguiſhed i in 
Zen laſt mentioned place, 45. revived, bp. 

e olle power and ole; il. 740 11. innovations im it, are promot- 
ed b Laud, vi. 224. its hierarchy, lifirgy, and'c#femonies, are abo- 
Bine in Scgclaüd, 27. in England, vii. 3. reftoret i in Englahd, 
+ $769 its hieratcby reftored ir Scotland, 76 0 ee e 

cds, ürkoß their proceedings vn. z en 

_ ClinHithid, Kurd drises tte phpe's hunciò out of Treland, vii. 169. 

Cue Duke, Thomas) fon of Hetiry IV. in. 8g. accompanies his 
_+dbrother Henvy V- to Prariee; 116. is Halm at the battle of Bauge, 
A120. 37 . „ M ir e 51, Hul cantyos Ha H 

— Duke, ſecond brother of Edward '1Vevrmetts Rimfelf" with 
AWE SF NPR B 7 id, 80 £207": entities te de NNE by B 

Ward, zu. effies with Watwiek to Frünce, 247. joins in a tyeaty 
with the French k ; 249." returns wich WitWicklaPth® head of an 
amy, 271. Yetotnes; with Warwick, cosregent of the Kingdom, 

3th FRI? daring he joins him with'a'body-6f elde thou: 

Is, 260. . 2%. he 
i tied ic the Houſe of peets, 25 condefified's ind exktüted, 25, 
276. „ 1528 4485-49 bug STIR * 
Wor PE OR RE codes. 120. their 427. ſeal 
2d) adit fibre to, by archbimoß Bücker $23. ine vy th pope 
n 2 iſs ld, at efron aft ws vt 3s nun 

2 r : \ "viſe the ſale of Dunkirk 

395. M credig decſihes 161121 nd res ges ONE Kals, 4 4, is im. 
2 "y 8 MY is bammes by a0" opal — rl 

„mis character, 4 dos it ehandur of 

: Cad, Pope; ape with Uthan; pepe, e eben or "leon 
i. 324. the reaſobings of theſe — on that and other eecleſtaſtical | 
Affairs, 327. 326. of ce meios 1.10; bed n U 
— V, Pope, approyes: of the French tome nights | 

Templars, ii. 376. uuck trailers delre poffelone ue de kfights of 


the order of St. John, ib. | e | 
II. choſen Po e, iv. 52, is taken riſoner And inſulted by 
the Gerwans, 78. bis diſpofitions'with® 20" Henry's divorce, 


87, 88. the Lute of that ſtep conſidered, dcentWiniy — 
of the court of Rome; ib. "His dupneny an inbiglou, cod with 
"Henry's meſfengers, 8893. "his character, 90, 9 he is threaten- 
ed 1 emperor, and his right to che papal chir queſtioned, 91, 
| cation in that affair, 113. an interview —— Him and 
N dera king, ib. is perfuaded to make up all „ with 
| entry, 


IN Da Ew A1 


Henry, 126. is ite into a haſty deciſion of yet ai. a0 
his death, 182, un Tod? 
Clement, Jacques, murders the French kiog Henry II. v. 370, 37 1. - 
—— of Bavaria, prince, choſen elector of Cologn, vii, 277. 
Clrgy, Engliſh, obtain the privilege of building fortrefſes, i. 379. wur- 
der of them, how puniſhed antiently, 48 3. how puniſhed by Henry 
II. ib. how and by whom puniſhed for rebellion, ii. 154. their 
authority in the nation, 189. their frauds in the reign of Heory III. 
234. ate put out of the protection of the law, 297. their new de- 
vices to ine reaſe their power, iii. 61. condemned dy the parliament, 
60. their impoſitions and irregularities promote the reformation, iv. 
104. ſeveral laws made for regulating them, 1056. they are rigo- 
rouſly treated by Henry VIII. 116. their connection with Rome is 


* diflolved, 117. debates between the catholics and reformers, 180. 


181. the clergy are every-where reduced to great difficulties, 234. 
more eaſily brought to juſtice after the reformation, 291. oy 
of the clergy aboliſhed,” 345, 

——— Scots, their inſolecce to queen Mary on her arrival an 
v. 50, 5 1, 54. their poverty the cauſe of their ill humours, 56. the 
cauſe of their poverty 57. their behaviour to the t ates of 
Edinburgh, for breaking a faſt appointed by the kirk, 254. a law 
againſt their ſcandalous and unttue ſayings in the pulpit, 260. their 

inſolence, 284. bow offenſive to the king, 28 5. their diſpoßtions 
vith reſpect to Mary queen of Scotr, 317. their ſtate in the reign 
of king James I. and VI. vi. 24, 25. 

herd, Sir Robert, writes to England, that the impoſtor Perkin War- 
deck is the true Richard duke of York, i. 378. engaged, by hopes 
of pardon; confeſſes the truth, 379. aceuſes and-convias Stanley, 
lord-chamberlain, as:# chief abettor of the impoſture, 38 1. the ef- 
feds of Clifford's deſertion on the reſt of his accomplices, 383. 


——— Sir Thomas, his character, vii. 470. his ee 47 3. 20 


other proof of his raſhnefs, viil. 203. 


Coat and conduct moneys a oe aboliſhed by the petri of nebel. 294- 


levied again, ib. 


Cibham, Lord, becomes head of the Lollards, li. 94. * executed, and | 


how, for treaſon and hereſy, 95. 


Cur Salian, what, ii. 4024 | 40 account of whe enle of clauſe-in one 


of its laws, ib. | ih 


Cn, the miſchief of 2 it, m. 3 5% we fate of it it in the reign 


of queen Rlizabeth, v. 496. 


Cole, Sir Edward, the famous lawyer, attorney: ona. his 8 


and inſolehce at Eſſex's examitiation, v. 429, at Raleigh's trial, 310. 
25 chief juſtice, tries Overbury's murderers, vi. 16. his behaviour in 
the houſe, ben the petition 3 1 in parliament, 189. 
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Colebeſfer, royaliſts, ;nſorgents againſt. the parliament Bee Surogdnh vi C1 


132, they ſurrender, ib, 


| Colemen's letters, viii. 69. diffuſe a panic through the. nation, 70, 


his trial and execution, 88. 


Hen Lord, commands the French forces before Boulogne, 3 i. 358. his 


brave defence of St. uten 464. his ane for BK, * 
468. 


2 e a congrels there. * 622. proves inefettual, id, Locale 
 . Colonies, their ſtate under James 1. vi. 126, 40. between the e 


and revolution, vili. 318. | 


| Columbur, Chriſtopher, ſets ovt. fror om - Cadiz, 1 order to make new dit 


* 


coveries, i. 426. bis invitation to England how diſappointed, 427, 


I Combat, ſingle, its uſefulneſs, fü. 141, 14*. ' 104 
Commerce, its ſtate under the Saxon princes, ii. 1 38. its ſtate io Henry 


It's reign, 229, 230. in Edward Ils reign, 513. towards the 
end of queen Elizabeth's reign, v. 496——500.. in the reign of James 
12 vi. 121. between the reſtoration and revolution, vili. 317, 318. 

, eccleſiaſtical, or high court of, or court of high commiſſion, 


its powers and authorities, v. 266, 267. petitioned againſt, in vain, 


* the commons, 268, a new one, more arbitrary, is granted, 
269. a motion is made in the houſe of commons for redreis of the 


.. abuſes of this court, and thoſe of the hiſhops, courts, 379. ſome 


-.. tranſaQtions in it are taken notice of by the bouſe of commons, ib. 


Its ſtate in queen Elizabeth's reign, 476, 477 


it is remonſtrated 
againſt by the commons, 567. its power then deſctibed, vi 100. 


- et up in Scotland, by an act of a. Scots parlament, 260. aboliſhed 


in England by an act of parlament, 356. revived, by authority of 


king James II. in oppoſition to this law, viii. 246, 247. 
" Commodities; thoir prices under the 0 Princes, i. 243. in the reign 
of Henry III. ii. aag, 230. 1. 
Commons, houſe of, when introduced into the feudal parliament, i li, 118, 
their commencement, 215. their uſefulneſs in the Engliſh conſtitu- 


tion, 21H, how gradually formed, - 279, 280, their true epochs, 


281. their petitions how regarded and manufactured, 28. their 
requeſt to the thtene on that ſubject, ib. why favoured by tbe, king, 
287. and how they grew to theirpreſeat importance, 288. they re- 


monſtrate againſt the aſſumed prerogative of leyying taxes without 


conſent of parliament, 508. their complaints of robberies. in the 
reign of Edward III. 510, their petition relative to manors held of 
the crown, 514. they chuſe a ſpeaker for the firſt time, iii. 3. pe- 


tition the lords to name a council for the king, and proper perſons to 


 nſpe& his education, ib. their petition to the throne relative to the 


.--  roffederacies of the barons, how received, 4. and that xelative to 


annual parliaments, ib. they impeach earl Suffolk, the chaucelloi, 
oo obtain n 1 him, — bias of his office, 1 
* fo; ad . . ampea 


t x Dr x. 


| lmpeach Fitz-Allan, 'arehbiſhop of Canterbury, 33. their great au- 
thority in the reign of Henry IV. 83.” they addreſs the king to ſeize 


70, the temporalities of the church, 86, 87. renew it, and to mitigate 
the laws againſt the Lollards, 87, again addreſs the king to ſeize 

his the temporalities of the church, 97. impeach the duke of Suffolk, 

ais, 191. fed up a new: charge againſt- him, 194. the ſtate of the 


. houſe of commons when the duke of York claimed the crown, 204. 
pray the king to remove ſeveral of his miniſters, without affigning 


ion any cauſe but common fame, ib. petition that no foreigner ſhall be 
capable of church preferment, 222. impeach the duke of Clarence, 

diſ. brother to Edward IV. 275: grant a molety only of the ſum de- 
27, manded by the tniniſtry, iv. o. but enlarge it at cardinal Wolſey's 
requeſt, 51. allow of an encroachment on the public liberty of the 

nry nation, ib. receive articles drawn in the upper houſe againſt, Wol- 
the ſey, 103. paſs divers bills reſtraining the impoſitions: 2 the clergy, 
mes 104. an extraordinary ſpeech in that houſe in favour of deiſm, 105, 
8, _ diſcharge tbe king of all debts contracted ſince the beginning oi his 
on, WM teign, 106; preſent a long complaint againſt the abuſes of ecdleſi- 
ain, BW aſtical cnurts, 118. reject a bill from the lords to moderate thoſe 
ted, ] abduſes, ib. a motion to addreſs the king to take back the queen, and 
the ſtop te proſecution for a divorce, 119. with difficulty are induced 
me to grant à ſupply to Heriry VIII. 224. in this houſe is framed the 
ib. elauſe in the treaſon laws, that no man ſhall be convicted of treaſon, 
ated but by the mouth of two witneſſes, 38 2. letters are ſent by the 
100. king, recommending new members to de choſen in ſeveral counties, 


bel 384. all members of the council are allowed the ume liberty, 385. 
y of which is quietly ſubmitted to, ib.” great oppoſition is made in this 
i houſe, in queen Mary's reign, to the bill fot teſtorin rt. fruits, 
ig tenths, aud impropriations, 45 1. one of its members is com milted 
for an irreverent expreſſion concerning the veer, 473. impottu- 
nately addreſs the queen to chuſe Huſband, v. 1 1. the begin- 
ning of @ ne ſeſſion they addreſs her again ts the fame purpoſe, 74. 
expreſs great diſpleafureat Wentworth's botdTpeech in behalf of free- 
dom of debates im that hodſe, 23 . and impriſon Wentworth for a 
month, ib. 232. refuſes free confetence with" the lords When irre- 
gularly demanded, 233. af forgivene(s when reprimanded by the 
queen for appointing a genetal/ faſt, 240; the majority of the houſe 
appear to he puritans, 264. and àpply by petition to the houſe of 
lords, for a further reformation in eccleſiaſtical matters, 265. , which 
is rejected, ib. * the queer's uſual injunQion to this houſe at the be- 
Finning of a ſeſſion, 357. their bebaviour thereon this ſeſſion, how 
1 by the queen, 358. the peer nan ry of their bill againſt 

| purvepors, and eee in the exchequer,” ib. 35 9. hot over- 
ae hy courtiers; 361: they pals' a vote bat 66nd ſhall reveal the 
ſeerets bf the houſe, 362. how anfwered by the queen; when the 


” "IR intercedes in the uſual manner for the privileges of the houſe, 
A2 * 378. 


n 


f Coltbifer royaliſts, ot againſt the parliament lemi In. 
132. they ſurrender, ib, 


EY Coleman's letters, viii. 69. diffuſe a panic through the. nation 70. 


his trial and execution, 88. 

Colin Lord, commands the French forces. before Boulogne, f i. 358. his 

+, brave defence of St. * 454 bj FREE for taking Calais, 

0 45. S 

1 Cle, a congrels 3 * 522. proves incfefual, id. | 

©. Colonies, their Rate under James 1. vi. 126, 127. between the refforion 
kg and revolution, vili. 318, 

13 8 ſets. out. From: Cadiz, i in order to make new dil. 
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115 the commons, 268. a — one, more e "aranted, 
269. a motion is made in the houſe of commons for redreis of the 
buſes of this court, and thoſe of the hiſhops, courts, 379. ſome 

. . tranſafQions in it are taken notice of by the houſe of commons, ib. 

Its ſtate in queen Elizabeth's reign, 476, 47. it is remonſtrated 
A againſt by the commons, 567. its power then deſcribed, vi 100. 
ſet up in Scottand, by an act of a. Scots parliament, 260. aboliſhed 

in England by an ect of parliament, 3 56. revired, by authority of 
king James II. in oppoſitiĩon to this law, viii. 245, 27 11/4; 
Commodities, their prices under the e. i. 243 in the reign 

of Henry III. it. aag, 23. 
Commons, houſe of, when introduced into the feudal. parliament, i ii, 118. 
their commencement, 215. ther uſefulneſs in the Engliſh conſtitu- 
tion, 2TH. how gradually formed, 279. 280, their true epochs, 
281. their petitions how regarded and manufactured, 288. their 
requeſt to the throne on that ſubject, ib. why favoured by Th king, 
287. and how they grew to theirpreſeat i importance, 288. they re- 
monſtrate againſt the aſſumed prerogative of levying taxes without 
conſent of parliament, 508. their complaints of robberies in the 
reign of Edward III. 510, their petition relative to manors held of 
the crown, 514. they chuſe a ſpeaker for the firſt time, iii. 3. pe- 
ition the lords to name a council for the Ring, and proper perſons to 
ůͤnſpect his education, ib. their petition to the throne relative to the 
ronfederacies of the barons, how received, 4. and that relative to 
annual parliaments, ib, they impeach earl Suffolk, the chavcellor, 
Kent obtain . 1 850 him, nnen bim of his office, * 
3 * n impeach 


; | nately addreſs the queen to chuſe 2 huſband,'v, | 13. n re 
ning of a ne ſeſſion they addreſs her again to the ſame purpoſe, 74. 


is rejected, ib. | the queen's uſual iĩnjunction to this houſe 
gintiogiofa ſeſſion; 357. their behaviour thereon this ſeſſion, how 
' "reſented by the queen, 358. thie conſequences of their bill againſt 
- -purveyors, and grievances: in the exche ” how 
_ awed by courtiers; 301: they paſs à vote that none ſhall reveal the 
©: ſecrets' bf the houſe, 362. hob anfwered by the queen; when the 
ſpeaker intercedes in the uſual manner 


t x D * x. 


| Lopeach Fitz - Allan, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 33. their great au- 


thority in the reign of Henry IV. 83. they addreſs the king to ſeize 
the temporalities of the church, 86, 87. renew it, and to mitigate 
the laws againſt the Lollards, 87, again addreſs the king to ſeize 
the temporalities of the church, 97. impeach the duke of Suffolk, 
191. ſend up a new: charge againſt him, 194. the ſtate of the 


_ houſe of commons when the duke of York claimed the crown, 304. 


pray the king to remove ſeveral of his miniſters, without affigning 
any cauſe but common fame, ib. petition that no foreigner ſhall be 


: capahle of church preferment, 222. impeach the duke of Clarence, 


brother to Edward IV. 295; grant a molety only of the ſum de- 


man ded by the miniſtry, iv. 50. but enlarge it at cardinal Wolfey's 


requeſt, 5 1. allow of an encroachment” on the public liberty of the 


nation, ib. receive articles drawn in the upper houſe agalnſt Wol- 
ſey, 103. paſs divers bills retraining the impoſitlons of the clergy, 


9 


104. an extraordinary ſpeech in that houſe in favour of deſſm, 105. 
diſcharge the king of all debts contracted ſince the beginning of his 
reign, 105. preſent a long complaint againſt the abuſes of eecleſi- 
aſtical courts, 118. reject a bill from the lords to moderate. thoſe 
ahbuſes, ib. a motion to addreſs the king to take back the queen, and 


ſtop the proſecution for a divorce, 119. with difficulty are induced 


to grant à ſupply to Henry VIII. 224. in this houſe is framed the 


elauſe in the treaſon laws, that no man ſhall be c6nvified” of treaſon, 
- but by the mouth of two witneſſes, ' 382. letters are 0 by 
king, recommending new members to be choſen in ſeveral counties, 
384. all members of the councit are allowed the fame liberty, 385. 

which is quietly ſubmitted to, ib. great oppoſition is made in this 


y the 


houſe, in queen Mary's reign, to the bill for ' reſtorin; irt. fruits, 


tenths, aud improprlations, 45 1. one of its members is committed 


or an irreverent expreſſion concerning the queen, 473: "Impottu- 
| in the begin- 


expreſs great diſpleaſure at Wentworth's bold ſpeech in behalf of free- 


dom of debates im that hodſe, 23. and impriſon Wentworth for a 
month, ib. 232. refuſes free confetence with the lords when irre- 
gularly demanded,” 233. | aſk forgiveneſs when reprimanded by the 
. queen-for-gppdiating a genetal faſt, 240. the majority of the houſe 


appear to be puritans, 264. and apply by petition to the houſe of 
lords, for a further reformation in eccleſiaſtical matters, 5 which 
t the be- 


65 ib. 459. hot over- 


the privileges of the houſe, 
AaY 378. 


* 


| 

4q * 11 4 78. a member of this houſe is dt for propoſing to offer 
| | | to the houſe a bill for-entailing a ſucceſſion to the crown, ib. 379: the 
6 


houſe moved to intercede for his liberty, but acquieſces in his bein 
dietained, till the queen at her own motion ſhall ſet him at li , 
's 379. further mortifying treatment from the queen, ib. 380, they obſe- 
quioully obey her, 380, 381. grant two ſubſidies, and four fifteenths, 
381. are prevailed on by the peers to grant three ſubſidies and fix 
| + fifteenths, 332. the reafons of their compliance, ib. they venture 
1 do diſpute with the peers about two inſignificant forms, 400. hoy 
| regarded, 401. their petition againſt monopolies, how reſpected by 
the queen, ib. by her permiſſion they take notice of ſome tranſac. 
tions in the court of high commiſſion, 402. a bill is introduced into 
their houſe againſt monopolies, 458. they obtain the queen's pro. 
miſe to aboliſh the woſt grievous of them, 459. their gratitude to 
the queen, and how in raptures on that occaſion, 460—463, their 

1 behaviour when admitted into her. preſence, in order to return her | 

thanks, 46 3; 464. their antient ſtate, 524. their proceedings rela. | 

tive to writs of election, 526. , about outlaws, ib. refuſe to grant: Ml 
1 ſupply, 537+ | petition the king for a relaxation of the eccleſiaſtical 
[| * . | Jawsin. favour of puritans, 538. they abate of their exceſſive fru. 
gality, and grant more liberally, 551. remonſtrate againſt new im- 
_... Poſitions and forced loans, 564. againſt the court of high commil- 

_ ion, 567. are alarmed about undertakers, vi. 10. grant two ſub- | 

[ | _ | idies without one negative, 50. examine grievances in a reſpedſil M 
7% manner, 51. requeſi a delay of adjournment, and are 1 

= two of their members are impriſoned without any known cauſe, er f 

2 cept their vigour in parliamentary meaſures, ib. remonſtrate con- 

| ö cerning the ſtate of affairs abroad, and the growth of popery, 35. 
1 notwithſtanding the king's. letter reproving them, they inſiſt on their 

| former remonſtrance and advice, and on their hereditary right to ad- 
| viſe the throne in all matters, 57. enter a proteſtation in their jour- 
| 1 nal on this ſubject, which the king tears out, 59. addreſs the king 
for the ſevere execution of the laws againſt catholics, 87. the num- 
| bers of this houſe in the reign of James I. 98. the ſmall ſupply they 
4 granted in the firſt ſeſſion. of the firſt parliament of Charles I. 139. 
= - _ their ill humour, how increaſed, 140, 141. a new diſcovery inflames 
1 5 them againſt the court, 145. they demand a ſtri& execution of the 
J penal laws againſt papiſts, 147. deny a ſupply, 149. vote a ſup- 
= ply, but poſtpone: it till the end of the ſeſſion, 150. impeach Buck: 
4 * Ingham; 151. vote that common fame is a ſufficient cauſe of aceu- 
= ation by the commons, 15 2. and proceed to frame articles againſt 
| W's duke, ib. the only important article againſt him, 153. axe or- 
41 dered by the lord- keeper, i in the king's name, to deſiſt from meddling 
"as with his ſervant, 155. 5. two of their members impriſoned, and re- 
-| leaſed, 156, 157. claim againſt the ſtri& execution of the laws 
as ainſt papiſts, . 157+ a to remonſtrate againſt tonnage and 
poundage, 
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poundage, 1 8. ure ſpeeches in the houſe about grievances, 377 


*—180, vote five ſubſidies, but poſtpone them, 18 T. think of an 


' at proper to ſecure themſelves for the future againſt taxes without 


"the conſent of parliament, arbitrary impriſonments, &c. ib. prepare 
the petition of right, 182. paſs it, 191, impeach Dr. Manwaring, 


. 195. proceed again to cenſure Buckingham, ib. frame a fierse and 
aſſumigg remonſtrance, 198. and proceed to, conſider tonnage and 
poundage, 199. new grounds of complaint appear in the houſe, 


205. how diſpoſed to Armiinians, 211, 212, warm proceedings 


concerning the barons of exchequer, officers of the cuſtoms, and ton- 
nage and poundage, 213, 214. great heats in the houſe, and locked 


, doors, 21 5 the effects of theſe. meaſures, ib, diſregard an appli- 


cation for a ſupply, and proceed to conſider grievances, 284. debate 


wich great warmth' and zeal on both ſides, ib. 285. the debate is 


_ demned by t 
1 dable, 3 17 N. 
ferred into their hands, 312, an account of their daily harangues 
and inveRtives, and their effects, 314. they ſettle all over the nation 
puritanical le Kurers, who inculcate the ſame topics, ib. reverſe divers 
ſentences, 315. and in ſome caſes order the judges to give reparation 


and paſſed, 165. 
Ire 


_ Nate of the Kingdom, 


continued, 28 5—288. two of their members ſummoned before the 
council, and the chairman of their committee ſeat {0 the tower, 289. 
impeach 8 rafford, 305. Laud, and lord-keeper Finch, 307, * 

dem 


vote divers as and authorities illegal, and the perſons exerting t 


delinguents, 310. a recapitulation of the authorities and acts con- 
eir votes, 3 10, 311. their authority becomes formi- 
and the ſoyereigh/power ſeems to be in a manner tranſ- 


to the ſufferers, 316. from the reports of their committees and votes 


they inflahe the nation, 3 17, encourage the Scots and puritans, 319. 


and court the Scots commilſioners, ib. make vehement harangues 


_ agajnft the bichops, 321. efect a committee as à court of inquiſiti- 


on upon the e ergy, called the committee of ſcandalous miniſters, 323. 
bring in a bill for the total abolition of epiſcopacy, ib. the character of 


_ their leaders compared with thoſe of Greece and Rome, 325, they 
inſiſt on the execution of the ſevere laws agaiolt. priefts and papiſts, 
326. deſite that the queen-mother may depart the kingdom, 328. a bill 
about tonnage and poundage,'and triennial parliaments is introduced 


| pretend to be thankful to the king for complying 
with their deſires, 55 a a committee is named to prepare a charge 
35 


againſt Strafford, 3 paſs a bill of attainder agaioſt the earl, 346. 


mother bill that the parliament ſhall not be diſſolved, prorogued, or 
. adjourned, without their own conſent, 352. hurry on the diſbanding 


of the Engliſh and Scots armies, 359- therefore pay the Engliſh in 


part, and the Scots wholly, ib. diſband both, and diſmiſs the Scots 
to their own country, ib. leyy money and enliſt men for the Iciſh 
ſervice, as is pretended, 384, but in truth with a vie to turn theſe 


7 


forces againſt the king, ib. publiſh a general remonſtragce of the 
by way of appeal to the people, ib. 385. Which 
A 32ͤů 2: 1 epdites 
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0 * exctidh 1 bielepk eontrovercy, 386. hutry on the bill for prefing th, g 
| ' diers for the Trifh ſervice, 393. again introduce a bill, once rejedted, 1 
relative to the votes of biſhops, though no prorogation had intervened, " 
| 395. the means they uſe to make it paſs, and to ferve as a pretence m 
lt for à guard for themſelves, 397, 398; impeach twelve biſhops, 400, 4 
| _ refuſe to the ſerjeant at arms five commoners impeached of high 4 
| _ treaſon, 403. their behaviour when the king is in their houſe, and 
1 after he is gone, 404. by affected panics work up the people to a 1 
| | ſufficient degree of rage and terror, 406. encourage tumultous pe- F 
1 titions, 409, 410. their behaviour to their petitioners, 411. im. 0 
| | | peach Herbert, attorney general, 413. diſpatch Sir George Hotham F 
| | to Hull with the authority of governor, 44. reſtote to a certain ſet 6 
if of fieutenants named by the houſe the powers of which thoſe nam. | 
| e by the king were deprived by their votes, ib. the preamble of i 7 
| | this vote, 415. their pretended panics, how urged on this occaſion, 8 
i = in meflages and replies to the king, heſitating to conſent to th 
=_ . "this bill, ib. their vote on deſpairing to obtain the King's conſent, 8 
3 id. the means they now uſed to rouſe the people to approve of their A 
nl | _ meaſures, 418, they frame a new ordinance conferring on lieute- * 
| | | hats of counties, named by themſelves, the military power without 6 
= ie King's conſent, 420. the continual dread of popery, and a hor- 6] 
| | | Tor for prelacy, is by them infuſed into the nation, 421. the effect of 90 
1 © all theſe meaſures on the nation, ib. their vote concerning the au- 6 
"in © thority of the lotds and commons in parliament, 424. and employ 1 
| their authority for making warlike preparations, ib. name a gene- i 
| - Tal, #nd vote a declaration to be ſubfcribed by every member, that „ 
they will live and die with their general the earl of Eſſex, 425, ifſug 1 
1 orders for bringibg in loans, ib. ſeveral members go to Vork, 426. A 
1 the others ſend the king conditions on which they are wilkng to p 
Il Eomie to an agreement, 427, obtain the admiral of the fleet to fe. 5 
1i1 main in their ſervice, 431. yet are backward in givitg their general P 
mA orders, 434. "their behaviour to the king's meſſengers deſiring a t 


*weaty, 435. | they courage, how ſupported, 436. their general, the IM ,, 


| *eart of Eſſex, muſters his army, 438. For military tran!aQions, See * 
| . parliamentary, and reyal.— Charles, Cromwell, Eſſex, Fairfax, v 
__ and Waller, addreſs for a treaty, 445. treat by commiſſioners at 4 
= Oxford, 440. recall their commiſſioners, ' ib. the effect of M 1 
= _ the military operations on the nation, 447. are diſmayed at MW 
nde king's ſucceſſes, 454. their ſevere adminiſtration, 461, 402. 4 x 
1 Kombination is formed againſt them in London, 462. their ſeverity 5 
= on that occaſion encreaſes their authority, 464. how they quella 1 { 
= "ery for peace, 465. aſſociate in their cauſe divers counties, and or- WM u 
"mM der an army to be raiſed under Sir William Waller, ib. have re- 5 
Cour to Scotland for affiftance, 470. ſend the Scots commiſſioners t 
Jo the king with offers of peace, 472, take the ſolemn league and c 
| 2 bovenait; 475. are affiſted by an army from Scotland, 476. the (M © 
"members of the king's party meet as a parliament at Oxford, * J. 
3 y © their 
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their numbers there, id. their aQs; ib. a whimſical ordinance maile 
at Weſtminſter, 4. they refuſe to treat with the king, 6. their be- 
haviour from the beginning of the diſſentions, 9 10. ſpeeches in the 
houſe previous to the felf-denying ordinance,” 2426. they make 
the ſelf- deny ing ordinance, 26. treat at Uxbridge, 29. 30. ſüm- 
non an aflembly uf divines to Weſtminſter, 5't, ' new model their 


arty, 52. its fanaticifm' is ridiculed by the royaliſts, 53. order the 
queen's letters to the king to be publiſhed, 59: rhe power of their com- 


mittee on religion, 70. ſet up the prefbyrerian form of government 


over all England, ib. alles of appeals to the parliament ſtom eccle- 
ſaftical courts, 72. the propenſity of many of their members to a 
toleration of all proteſtant ſectarians, ib. fettle with the Scots army 
the delivery of the King's perſon, and the eftimation of thefr arrears, 
18—82, their army mutinies againſt them, 87.” their AuRoating 
councils while the army is marching to London, 89. make one vi- 
porous effort to try the force of their authority, 90. their vote on 


that oceaffon, ib. the hoſtifity of the army exif the honſes of 


parliament is greatly approved of by the public voice, 93. the 
meafures pur ſued by the houſe being generally diſapproved of, 97. 
become conſcious of their decay in popularity, id. refolve to ſubmit 
to their mutinous army, 98, 99. are infulted' by the army, ib. 
eleven of their memders aceuſed by the army, beg leave to 

99. comply with the army's demands, ib. comply with the army's 
violent demand relative to the militia of London, and the forces in- 
lifted for Ireland, 102. their ſpeaker retires, and goes ſecretiy to 
the army, 103. they prepare themſelves with yigour to oppoſe the 


violence of the army, 104. but at laſt ſubmit, 'iog, to no purpoſe - 


renew their applications to the king, 105. at the inſtigation of the 
army, ſend new offers to him, which are' refuſed; 11 5. frame and 
paſs the vote of non- Addreltgs, 117. their acknowledgment to the 


| Seotch commifffoners at their departure, 118, 119. their ſentiments 


of their preſent ſituation, 119. they declare the Scots enemies, 12 

the eleven members are recalled, 124. the vote of non- addreſſes 1s 
repealed, and commiſſioners are ſent to the King at Newport, to treat 
of peace, ib.—1 31. the houſe is again threatened by the army, 133. 
vote, that the king's conceffions are a ſuffictent foundation to pro- 
ceed on in the ſettlement of the nation, 135. their houſe is purged 
by the army, ib. the remainder reverſe their former vote, ih. the 
effect of theſe revolutions on the nation, ib. 136. declare it treaſon in 

king, to levy war againſt his parliament, and appoint a high court oF 
juſtice to try the king, 138. the peers rejeclipg this vote, they vote that 
the commons aſſembled in parliament, are veſted with the ſupreme au- 
thority, and 'affent anew to the ordinance erecting a high court of 
jaſtice, for trial of Charles Stuart, King of England, ib. meet in 
the convention, 335. diſpatch a committee to king Charles II. to 
come over, 337. temonſtrate againſt the indulgence and favour 


Aa4q ſhown 
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. ee YobIGV oi: Overſy; 386. | hurry on the bill for preth 8 Ot, 
' diers for the Trifh ſervice, 303. sgain introduce a bill, once feſegec, 
rekattve to the votes of biſhops, though no prorogation had e 
39 the means they uſe to make it paſs, and to ferve as 4 pretence 
For 7 guard for themſetves, 397, 398; impeach twelve bilhops, 400, 
e to the ſerjeant at arms five commoners irmpeached of high 
teaſon, 40 z- their behaviour when the king is in their houſe, and 
after he is gone, 404. dy affected panics work up the people to x 
* ſifficient degree of rage and terror, 406. encourage tumultous pe- 
- titions, 4 410. their behaviour to their petitioners, 411. im. 
Pesch He ett, attorney general, 413. "diſpatch Sir George Hotham 
0 Holl with the authority of governor, 44. reſtore to a certain ſet 
© of fieutenants named by the houſe the powers of which thoſe nam. 
ed by the king were deprived by their votes, ib. the preamble of 
"this Vote, 415. their pretended panics, how urged on this occaſion, 
16. in "nip anck replies to the king, heſitating to conſent to 
his bill, W. their vote on deſpairing to obtain the King” s conſent, 
ib. the 5 they now uſed to rouſe the people to approve of their 
| ares 418. they frame a new ordinance conferting on lieute- 
' hats of counties, named by themſelves, the military power without 
ue king's conſent, 420. the continbal dread of popery, and a hor- 
For for prelacy, is by them infuſed into the nation, 421. the effect of 
zn theſe meaſures on the nation, ib. their vote copcerning the au- 
© thority of the lots and commons in parliament, 424. and employ 
their authority for making warlike preparations, ib. name a gene- 
Fal, und vote a declaration to be ſubſcribed by every member, that 
they will Jive ang? e die with their general the earl of Eſſex, 425, ifſve 
 "urders 1 for bring hg, in loans, ib. ſeveral members go to York, 426, 
te others ſen the, King conditions on which they are willing to 
one to an agreement, 437+ obtain, the admiral of the fleet to fe- 
main in theſt ſervice, 431- yet are backward in giving their general 
bidders, 434. "their behaviour to the king's meſſengers deſiring a 
_Arvaty, 435. "they courage, how ſupported, 436. their general, the 
Leuch of Ele, muſters'his army, 438. For military tran!aQions, Sec 
Any, purliameni y, ang royal. — Charles, Cromwell, Eſſex, Fairfax, 
u Waller, addreſs for a treaty, 445- treat 20 'contmilfſoners at 
' *Oxford, 440. recall their commiſſioners, ' id. tbe effect of 
"the military operations on the nation; 447. are diſmayed at 
_ ks king's ſucceſs, 454. their ſevere adminiſtration, 461, 462. 4 
Kombination is formed againſt them in London, 462. their ſeverity 
on that occafion encreaſes their authority, 464. how they quell z 
ery for peace, 46 35 aſſociate in their cauſe divers counties, and or- 
der an army to be raiſed under Sir William Waller, ib. have re- 
copbrſe to Scotland fir affiſtance, 470. ſend the Scots commiſſioners 
40 the king with offer's of peace, 525 take the ſolemn league and 
2bovenaiit! 475. are affiſted by an army from Scotland, 476. the 
—_...}- of the king's party 1 meet as a parliament at Oxſord, * if 
3 l their 
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at Weſtminſter, 4. ' they refuſe to treat with'the king, 6. their be- 
javiour from the beginning of the diſſentions, 9 10. ſpeeches in the 
houſe previous to the felf-denying ordinance,” 2426. they make 
the ſelf-denying ordinance, 26. treat at Uxbridge, 29. 30. ** 
nom an aflembly uf divines to Weſtminſter, ot, ' new model 

arty, 52. its fanaticifm' is ridiculed by the royatiſts, 54. order the 
peu 's letters to the King to be publithed, 59: the power of their com- 


mittee on religion, 70. ſet uf the prefbyrerian form of government 


over all England, ib. allow of zppeals to the parliament ſtom eccle- 
ſiaſtical courts, 72. the propenſity of many of their members to a 
wleration of all ptoteſtant ſectarians, ib. fettle with the Scots army 
the delivery of the King's perſon, and the eftimation of their arrears, 
18—82.- their army murinles againſt them, 87. "their Auftotting 
coltncils while the army is marching to London, 89. make one vi- 
porous effort to try the force of their authority, 90. their vote on 


that occaffon, ib. the hoſtifity of the army againſt the honſes ok 


parliament is greatly approved of by the public voice, 93. 15. 
meafures pufſued by the houſe being generally diſapproved of, 

become conſcious of their decay in popularity, ib. refolve to ſub l 
to their mutinous army, 98, 99. are infulted” by the army, Ib. 
eleven of their memders aceufed by the army, beg leave to retire, 
99. comply with the army's demands, tb comply with the army's 
violent demand relative to the militia of London, and the forces in- 
lifted for Ireland, 102. 'their ſpeaker” retires, and goes lecretly to 
the army, 103. . they pipe themſelves with vigour to oppoſe. the 


violence of the army, 04. but at laſt ſubmit, 105, to no porpoſe 


renew their applications to tie king, 106. at the inſtigetlon of the 
army, ſend new offers to him, which are ' refuſed? 11 5. frame and 
paſs the vote of non- xddreffes, 117. their acknowledgnſent to the 
Seocch commilfioners at their departure, 118, 119.” their ſentiments 
of their preſent ſituation, ig. they declare the Scots enemies, 

the eleven members are recalled, 124. the vote of non- Kreſs þ 
repealed, and commiſſioners are ſent to the King at Newpött, to treat 
of peace, ib.— 131. the houſe is again threatened by thearwy, 133. 
vote, that the King's concefſions are a ſufficfent foundatio to pro- 
ceed on in the ſettlement of the W. 135: their houſe is put 

by the army, ib. the remainder reverſe their former vote, 87 105 
effect of theſe revolutions on the nation, ib. 136. declare it treaſon in 
king, to levy war againſt his parliament, and appoint a high court oF 
juſtice to try the king, 138. the peers rejecling this vote, they vote that 
the commons aſſembled in parliament, are veſted with the ſupreme au- 
thority,” and affent anew to the ordinance erecting a high court of 


jaſtice, for trial of Charles Stuart, King of England, ib. meet in 


the convention, 33 5. dispatch a committee to king Charles II. to 
come” over, 337. "remonfirate againſt the indulgence and favour 
ALS, i: hon 
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der numbers there, id. their acts, ib. | 4 whimſical ordinance mide 
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le Eons of England) 4rs commencement, vii. 138, its tate im- 


- My pation allowed to prieſts, ii. 66. how regulated, 1 
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imo n their votes about the Dutch, 405. impeich 
ro] Cllrendon;, 434. proceedings about conventicles and public miſcar- 


| ohe, 463. concerning the conduct of the houſe of peers, 464 
taxes, 478. writs iſſued by the chancellor, and elections in tconſe. 


io 913 e chereof, 5 13. again, upon the indulgence, Sie the duke 
eto Werkes marriage, 522. impeach Buckingbam, 524. give the 
vH Hintz advice relative to foreign affairs, viii. 27, grant him to 
purſue the meaſures adviſed to. ib. dot) on his applying for more, 

''1 ,cxecelleQ} that be doth not merit their confidence, ib.—30. - ſome of 
15 abe members of this houſe are inliſted in the court party by offices, 
30. private views and faction draw others into the country: party, 
dare reproved by the king, for an addreſs for a league: offenſive 


i * id defenfive with the ſtates, 31. ſevere reflections in the houſe, 


. ?: | op th&'winiſtry-and their meaſures, 38. a paſſiobate addreſs, pray- 
185 at the king to diſmiſs evil counſellors, particularly Lauderdale, zu, 
ee frame divers votes about the plot, &c. 78. accuſe the queen, 
„ilch m the King juſtiſies, 8 3. briog in a. bill for: regulating the mill. 

g upon the popiſh plot, 97. 
1550 hkeQuke df York, 102. bring i 25 bin 6 nclodethimn fromthe ſuc- 
. een 164. and one to exclude from the houſe all perſons: poſſeſſ 
u 26 of lucrative offices, 104. proceed to votes about the king' 
ür, and a ſtanding army, ib. and to impeachments, 106. and 


| A diffolved; 108. called a-new, 125. Proceed about: abhotrers, 127, 


Ae the votes about the popiſm plot; 128. the affair of the excl. 
911 Ft Hoh, 155 136. proceed to the trial of Stafford, 137. pals a bill 

in eaſe of proteſtant diſſenters, 1242. angry votes about the duke 0 
. „ otk and papiſtt, 24 144. are diſſolbed, 144. called to Or- 
75 ford, 247, benen tlie ſame meaſures, ib. impeach Fitz- Herti, 


f [ks 150. 0 are diſolved, TI called by king James II. vote about Mon- 


| "mi uth's. rebellion 219. addreſs ihe king againſt the:;diſpenſing 
9 27 power,'2 32. grant him a. revenue for liſe, 233. are diſſol ved, 234. 
mee zu ehe revolution convention, 299. vote about the vacancy 0 
the throne, 300% have a free conference with the peers: 304: 1 
the crown ta the ptinee and princeſs of Orange, &c. 300. 


„  medargly after the King's death, 161—1765. its ſtate after the bat- 
| tle of Woreclter,207, 208. its diſſolution, 3366. 
. 9 propoſed in England, vii. 378. e 579. prop 
Wet i Satan vii. 46. tejected, 47. 
„e Boke ef Brirancy: See Britanny. e Et? 7 


-Cinds, Prince of, ferzed; and condemned to death, by the influence 
"apt 72 the houſe of Guiſe, v. 43. but ſaved by the death of the king, ib. 
85 5 appears at the Head of the Hugonots in France, 70. applies to 


. 7 Queent Elizabeth for afliſtance 71. is joined by a body of Germat 


ns A ! pr oteftadis; Go Loco the catholics, * 
Fa en 


A 
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g makeggeaer i them. and is reinſtated in His, affices, Sen com- 
eee Hugonots, at the battle of St. 
after the defeat, and obliges the, cout to me to ap ageammoda- 
ation, ib. ſis Killed jn the hattle of Jar nac, ,. 
Con, young pringe of, Gaed by the Ecench kiggioats the / mafic 
the proteſtants, v. z lO. but is obliged, ig, apearance, Ac) change 
his religion, ib. eſcapes from the French courts and beads; the Hu- 


agi, lo allies them 


80.4 9X68» 


gonots that ſurviye the maſſacte, IR len t guru ; 


another, beats the Prince of Orange at Seneffe,;vijiarg- the 
French king ſerves, under him as a volunteet, 16, elude, the at- 
tempts of the Imperialiſts, to bring him to, a hattle, , 


Congregation of the Lord, an aſſociation. of (reformers. in Scotland, ſo 


* called. 22./their unjuſtifable proceedings, in 35s they rail 


 , forces to gppoſe,the Queen-regent, 29. 281 their remonlirances, 28. 


charge her with breach of promite, 30. commit many outrages, 31. 
take ſeyeral places which the regent had abandoned, ib. come to an 
agreement with the regent, which they miſregreſent ta the,public, 
32 joined by the Duke of Chataltault, they deprive the Queen- 
Dowager of the regency, order the French to depach and collect 
forces to put their edict in execution,/ 32, 33. ſolicit; ſuesqurs from 
+Eogland, 34. conclude atreaty with Englands g 6-1 in gagjunAign with 
their Engliſh allies, they beſiege the French farres in Leith, 37. force 
them to ſurrender upon articles of capitulation, ſettled. by ih medi- 
ation of England, ib. ſumman a parliaments which eſtabliſhes the 
reformation, 39. put the ſtatutes in execution, notwithſtanding the 
diſapprobation of the Queen, e. 


. Connaiight, a kingdom in teland. the weakneſs of its, goveryment i. 


455. their king aids the king of Meath age inſt Leinſen 457+ 
deheads the king, of Leinſter's fon, 459, ; his army is coutef by Earl 
Strigul, 460. which paves;the Way foc the conquelt of Lrelapdggtb. _. 
Conrade, Marquis off Mountſetrat, a ſon. ee See cn leads 
dis father's army to Paleſtioe, ii. 7,8, claims the kinghmrof Je- 
ruſalem, 18. is aſſaſſinated; 20. his, dying requeſt, ib. | 
Conſarbic, battle of, vi. 1% f UW 09019 pits 
Conſeruators, of the public liberties, choſen in Englsad. ii, 944) all 
perſons are conſtrained to ſwear obedience to them, ib. | 
— — in Scotland, vi. 474. they ſummon ũ convention, ib. 
Conſpiracies, of Norman Barons, againſt William the Conqueror. i. 18 1. 
282.—284. diſcovered, 284. puniſhed, ib. of Prince Robert, and 
others, againſt William the Conqueror, 201294. af Nobles, 

againſt William Rufus, 306—308. of Mortimer and others, againſt 


Henry II. 402, 403. ageainſt Thomas a Becket, 446. of young 


Henry, &c, againſt Henry II. 465, 466, tene wed, 486. againit 


 » Conrad King of Jeruſalem, ii. 20. againſt the miniſtry of Henry III. 
164. 165. againſt Pigrs Gavaſton, 366, 346. i againſt 
1 3553060. | 2gyplt Edward II. 364. 365. againſt ihe earl of Kent, 


the nſers, 


3389, 


re of 
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309, 296; | #g:inſt the King of Caſtile, 489—494. againſt 
de en of Suffolk, ni. 15—18. againſt the miniſtry of Richard 


I. 20, 211. Gloceſter's confpiracy againſt Richard II. 29—33. 


Lancaſter's conlpirey againſt Richard II. 40, 41. Northumber- 


| _ lands againſt Henry IV. 74—80. againft the duke of Burgundy, 


8; 99. the duke of Yorks conſpiracy againſt Henry VI. 204, 
zrwitk's coufpiracy againſt Edward TV. 238—260. againſt the 
1 of Clarence, 273—276. againſt Edward V. 294. againſt 
"Richard III. 301—504- renewed, 307—310. Simnel's confpiracy 
gant Henry VII. in. 345348. in favour of Warbeck, againit 
Henry VII. 378—384. 399—403. againſt cardinal Beaton, iv, 
319, 319, "againſt the duke of Somerſet, 362. of lady Jane Gray, 
gut Qiren Mary of England. 395—799. againſt Mary Queen 


_ — of Scots, v. 91, 92. agaiuſt the Proteſtants, 96. againſt Rizzio, 


Der“ againſt lord Darnly, 109. againſt Mary Queen of 


© Seots, 122, 123. Norfolk's confpiracy againft Queen Elizabeth, 


N another, of Norfolk, againſt Queen Elizabeth, 20 —20g;. 
{the Hugonots of France, 209—2 10. divers conſpiracies of 
fall Rote againft Queen Elizabeth, 261. to whom imputed, 262, 
Partys àgainſt Queen Elizabeth, 269. Wotton's conſpiracy againſt 
James VI. of Scotland, 282. Babington's againft Queen Elizabeth, 


; 2 4 Gun- powdef, againſt James I. v. 541—5 49. of Roy- 


Neyali fer. againſt Ofiver Cromwel, vil 245. Mon- 


©” motith's againſt Charles II. vii. 178183. 
TCenfamu, mother to the young duke of Britanny, is hated ww Ge 
Eleanor, ii. 41. delivers up her ſon to his uncle King John, 43- 
 appfits'to the French king for juſtice againft king John, 3 


' Conflanthveple, taken by the Turks, iü. 427. 


\ 
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* freed from the fear of cenſures from Rome, 429. grant eight full. 


Caorventides, an act againſt them in England, vii. 405.  mollifies, 467. 
a fever? act againſt them, made in Scotland, viii. 50. rigorouſly 
executeſ there, 54. "rigoronſly executed in England, „ 


- Convention, of eſtates in Scotland, their proceedings, v. 253. again 


there, vi. 374. again, vn. 120. in England, meets, 3 36. reſtores 
King Charles II. ib. is declared a parlament by the king, on his 
return, 360. called again in Scotland, viii. 59. its proceedings, 
ib. 60. fummmned in England, 299. meets, 300. ſettles the 
crown” on the Prince and Princefs of Orange, &c. zog. in Scot- 
land, offers the royal dignity to the Prince and Princefs of Orange, 
Kr. 300. 
Covieation, of the clergyformed, ii. 289. and why they meet in two houſes, 
290. grant fix ſhillings in the pound, to be levied in three years, iv. 
257. "be like ſum again, 272. a diſquiſition concerning the liberty of 
members of the lower houſe of convocation to fit in parliament, 330. 
a diſpute in convocation, between proteſtant and popiſh doctors, 413. 
its iffue, ib. in Queen Mary's reign, they preſent a petition to be 


* 


e 


2 


r 

logs in the . nz. ſit after diſſolution of * » v. 290. 

their proceedings, id. are voted delinquents by the houſe of com- 

mons, 311. renounce the power of taxing the au, vii. 410, 
11. | 

As when permitted to be exported, ii ni. 223. its price in the reign 

of Henry VI. ib. an inland commerce of it opened, ib. | 

(amb, his trial, viii. 228, 

Crxwal, Earl Richard, rejects the dies crown, ii. 17 7 is choſen 
King of the Romans, 178. drained of his money in Germany, ib. 
179. . ſwears to obſerve the regulations of Oxford, before he can be 
pemibted to return to England, 191... joins the king's party in the 
ſubſequent civil war. 208. is made a priſoner in the battle of Lewes, 
209. recovers his liberty, 221. dies, 226. 

—— archbiſhop of York, ſon of the former, is appointed by the par- 
lament guardian of the realm, in conjunction with the earl of Glo- 
ceſter, ij. 237 

Corporations, a great check on induſtry, iti. 425. A law. concerning | 
them; ib. their ſtate under the common - wealth, vii. 38 3. are re- 
gulated by the corporation act, ib. and by the act of uniformity, 
384. ſurrender their charters into the king's hands, viii. 177. which 
they get back, on, payment of large fines, ib. the diſpoſal of * 
great offices remaining with the crown, ib, 

Cutertaux, what, i. 468, b 

Councils, general, of Chriſtendom... See Cbrilendum, 8 | 

Cuncil, of general officers called, vii, 113. their firſt proceedings, ib, 
they demand the king's puniſhment, 133. ordered the houſe to 
be purged, 135. plan a republic, 137, petition the parliament to 

diſſolve themſelves, 225, 226. reſolve to diſſolve it, 227. form 
an inſtrument of government, 239. nominate Oliver Cromwell 
Protector, ib. recognize his ſon Richard, 301. accept Richard's 
diſmiflion, 305. convene the Rump Parliament, 307. expel it, 311. , 
veſt the exerciſe of the government, in a ne ſaſety, 312. 

| invite the Rump to reſume its activity, 322. 

Cunties, firſt fend, members to parliament, ii. 183. | their numbers 
then, ib. their members conffitute a ſeparate houſe, 192. the pre- 
ſeat number of members, firſt ordered to be ſummoned from each 
county, 215. it, firſt, with members from boroughs, ib. 

——— Palatige, their juriſdiction is annexed to the crown, v. 30% 

Court, its ſtate j jn the reign of Edward V. iii. 279. at the begianing 
of Charle's the Iſt's reign, vi. 221. | 

Cort of high commiſſion. See. Commiſſion, eccleſiaſtical. Court of 
ſtate. See State, court of. 

Courtney, ſon to the marquis of Exeter, ſet at liberty on the acceſſion of 
Queen Mary, ir. 401. created, 4 pag of Devonſhire 1⁰². See De- 
vonſbire, TRY | 


Cromant, Scats, made, vi. 266. 


a 
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| Conrnants and W made in Scotland, vi. 474. bent in 
England, 175 declared unlawful in Scotland, vii. 1s. burat by 
"the hand of the hangman ann. I 


| Cppeny),/aRipailed, vii. 479. 


4 „his character, vii. 354. 5 al ot 
T Alon, F temntkabes dated or Neth, „ 7 FR SEP 
| a _proteſtant miniſter at Edinburg, refuſes. to' publiſh tlie bans 
- of paxriage between Queen Mary and earl "Bothwell, v. 116. his 
| © xeſoluts, bebayjour” oh” that ONS, before the council and elle 
%%% 
Saum, N- his ee eee Eing Henry's 8 divorce, i iv, tog, 
341 16.” Bin high favour with the king, ib. promoted to the ſee of 
7 Canterbury, 122. tries the cauſe of divorce, and annuls the king's 
marriage with Catharine, 123. confirms that with Anne Boleyn, ib, 
: -ectyfly adopts the proteſtant; renets, 140. is the only friend of Anne 
2 her diſtreſs, 170. compelled to condemn her, 174. en- 
deayours to encourage the king in the reformation, 205. oppoſez the 
vil relstive to the fax articles, 213. is forced to diſmiſs his wife, ib. 
- diſcovers the queen's incontinence ro the King, 237. ſuſtains a great 
«Joſs dy the death of the duke of Suffolk, 275. is accufed of ſectet- 
| 1 promoting bereſy, 276. his behaviour in council, when ordered 
o the Tower, 297. bis generous conduct on the trial of the duke 
+; of Norfolk, 289. is called to attend the dying king, 286. ap- 
2 Pointed, one of Henry' s executors, and regent, during the minority 
Hef Edward VI. 302. his moderation and prudence in promoting 
he reformation by inſenſible advances; 3 10, 311. with difficulty 
5e{ prevails on Edward VI. to ſign a warrant for the execution of a be. 
24; Fetic:349, 350. adheres to the protector, when deſerted by all 
4 others, 36 3. Is prevailed on by his dying ſovereign, to BAIT his 
- {conſent to the ſettlement of the crown on lady Jane Gray, his 
indiſereet conduct on the acceſſion of Queen Mary, 404. is 12 
A ſoned, tried, and condemned for high treaſon, 409. carried to Or 
ford, to diſpute about rranſubſtantiation, 414. degraded there, 459. 
prevailed on to ſign the poſe tenets, but declares his repentance 
in a ſpeech' to the re 6 | « 460. ſuffers at the ſtake heroically 
"0 $6 461. TY 8 | 
tle of, ii. 445. it is decided in a 0 of the Engliſh, 450. 
Credit, national, its antient fare, v. 492. Z is Mate in the reign of 
; Queen Elizabeth; 494, 495. | 
| Crimes,. how puniſhed under the Anglo Normen government, n. 137. 
Croc le, or le Croc, the French ambaſſador, refuſes to countenance 
1» Queen/ Mary's marriage with Bothwell, v. 118 
Cru/ages, their riſe, i. 314. appointed by general councils, 4005 an 
univerſel eagerneſs to enter into them prevails, 418. the march of 
the cruſaders thro? Greece, 331. their ſucceſs againſt the T urks, 
333. their behaviour at Jeruſalem, ib. 334. their nobles chu 
2 ar of Bolloign, King of — 334. a' new cruſade % 
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preached by St. Bernard, 392. in which ' divers Englih . | 


engage, ib. the hiſtory of them reſumed, 488, the empetor and 
other princes of Chriſtendom, engage in a Cruſade againſt Saladin, 


ib. 490. the emperor's bad ſucceſs, ii. 7, 8. the Kiogs of France 
and England, ſet out on a cruſade 8. incidents on the way, ib.—13. 
the arrival of the Englifh army in e and their firſt ſucceſs, 14. 
the cruſade ends in a truce, 15, 16. 


Cromwell, ſecretary of ſtate to Henry vill. favours the reformation, 


iv.” 140. the king's ſupremacy is delegated to him, 189. he en- 


quires into the conduct of the friars,” 160. ſits in convocation a9 


vicar general, 180. publiſhes an ordinance diſagreeable. to.the pe 


ple, 185. his account of Lambert's diſpute with the king pe of bi. 
hops, about the real preſence, '208, 20g. * pronounces ſentetce 


againſt him, 209. has the precedency of all the miniſters of ſtate, 


218. becomes obnoxious to the king on account of Anne of Cleves, 


222, 223. is flattered by the houſe of peers, 223, created earl of 
of Efſex, and knight of the Garter, ib. ſeveral cauſes of his fall, 

225. be is committed to the Tower, and condemned by the ker 
lament, 226, his execution and character, 227. 


— Henry made governor of Ireland, vil. 275. quietly fg 305. | 
— Oliver, his firft ſpeech in the houfe of commons, vi, 214. is 


prevented by a proclamation, from going to America, 247. be- 
comes remarkable for valour 469. his ſpeech, previous Y the ſelf- 
denying ordinance, vii. 25, how ſaved from the effects of it, 26, 
27. his charaQter at that time, 28, 29. and connexions with 
Fairfax, ib. ' routs the king's forces at Naſeby, 56. is made cm- 
mander in chief by the army, 92. cauſes all farther "levies to! be 
ſtopt, 99. ſeems complaiſant o the King, tot, 102. and guides 
Fairfax, 102. his account of the breach between the king arid him, 
107. he cauſes the king to de doubly guarded, under colout᷑ of 
protecting him, 109. his views and praQices i in the army, 112. he 
quells the agitators, ib. 113. ſummons a council of general offi- 
cers to Windſor, 113. quells inſurrections of the Engliſh royaliſts, 


122. and prepares to defend againſt the Scots. invaſion, 123, dex 


feats Hamilton and Langdale, 131. and the laſt remains (of 


the Engliſh inſurgents, 132. cauſes a remonſtrance- to be 


drawn, and ſent to the houſe of commons, by the council of general 
officers, demanding the king's puniſhment, 133. and cauſes t 


king's perſon to be ſeized at Newport, 134. and the houſe, to. be 
purged, 135. bis ſpeech in the houſe, when the ordinance for try- 


ing the king was made, 138, 139. his charaQter, and power, at 
the time of the king's death, 163, 164. he is made lieutenant of 
Ireland, 171. totally fuppreſles the Levellerg, 17 3. arrives in Dub- 


nn, 176; his military operations in Leland, ib. almoſt intirely ſubdues 


it, 178. returns to England, 194, and leaves the command” of 
; Hoy to Ireton; ib. fucreeds Fairfar, 195. 3 the army 
GEO. 109 C5 x T9 into 
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into Scotland, 19 5... where he is greatly ſtraitned for proviſions, ih, 
"ht beats the Scots army at Dunbar, 197. takes poſſeſſion of Ein- 
durgb, ib, routs their army at Worceſter, 197. diſcovert an in 
- elination' to. de made King, 208. ſubdues the colonies and 
ian 212, reſolves to make war with the Dutch, 218, 210 
ſummons the general council of officers, 225, diſſolves the long 
-- parliament, 447. a hiſtory of his birth rr life, 229. ke 
calls Barebones's parliament, 235. accepts ts reſignation, 238, 
zs declared protector by the general council of officers, 239. calls : 
 * new-faſhioned parliament, 245. . diflolyes.it, 249. and quelle an in 
© furredion, 25 1. exaRts the tenth penny of the royaliſts, 254. gran 
Ries of repriſal againſt the French, 256, | reſolves on war vit 
Spain, 259. ſubdues Jamaica, 262. his domeſtic. adminiſtration, 
1 266; 267. his behaviour with pretended ſalnts, 269. among hi 
ancient friends, 273. among the nobility; 274. | ſummons his 
, Tecond parliament, 276.  abridges the powers of major: general, 
277. kejekts the 87 of king, 282. is ſalemnly inaugurated 
Protector, 283. revokes Lambert's commiſſion, and others, 20. 
diſpoſes of bis daughter in marriage, ib. diſſolves his ſecond par. 
be Lament, 286. makes an alliance with France againſt Spain, ib. ob- 
"tains the delivery of Dunkirk, 287. various conſpiracies againſt 
dn are diſcovered, 289, 290. troubles ariſe in his family, 291, 
dis diſturbed mind, 292. ſickens, 293. dies, 294. remarks on 
his character, 295, 296. his children and Golly, 200% :. 11511 
| Crone, Richard, his character, vii. 284. be is brought to his f. 
thet's tourt, ib. ſucceeds him, 301, calls a parliament, 30. i 
"+ alarmed, 304. diſſolves his parliament, 305. bela, N 
Dre bride, battle of, vii. 15. 
= the ſucceſſion to it, ſettled by IF, EF fy iv. 86 altered, 
386. its antient prerogatives and - ſources of power, v. 473. it 
authority, how augmented, cos, its great power. viii. 197, . 
Cunterland, 4 county granted to Malcolm, King of Scotland, on con- 
- ditions, i. 113. homage is received. for Re to the crown of Bug 
land, 115. 5 
ca J his treachery to young Henan in England. Ul. 325. be 
is lain by Bruce in Scotland, 328. the eanleguencs: of this'giur 
der, ib. ih & 
| Cup, facramental, reſtored to the laity by parliament, i ir. 39. 
Cafoms, their ſtate in the reign of James I. vi. 113. officers and fu. 
mers of, declared by the houſe of commons delinquents, 3 T0. and 
8 to Nun W a N by paying a large fine, ib. 7 
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Den ES ; PITT 7, rates 20 infurcofilon 3 in favour af Mary de 
of Scots, v. 170. is ſoon ſuppreſſed. 1751. 


* Earl, * ander, ü. 10, is made * deslhra i 
impeachei, 


- 
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200. his project in the convention at the revolution, 304, is cal- 
led, with ſome others, to a converſation with the Prince of Orange, 
397. his project diſagrecable to the Prince and Princeſs of Orange, 398. 
elt, what, i. 242. it is remitted, and when, 501. 

Dangerfield, his ſchemes, viii. 121, | - 

Darcy, a Frenchman, made warden of the marches by the duke of Al- 
bany, iv. 8. is murdered by Sir David Hume, 9. 

Dernly, Lord, ſon of the Earl Lennox, propoſed as a buſband to Queen 

Mary, v. 87. repairs to Scotland, wich permiſbon from Queen 

Elizabeth, 88. which is afterwards reſented by her, 89. His mar- 


lifications of his mind do not correſpond with thoſe of his body, 96. 
his motely character, ib. heads the aſſaſſins of David Rizzio, gg. 
eſcapes with the Queen to Dunbar after the murder, 101. their 
diſagreeable converſation there, and precipitate parting, 102. ru- 
mours concerning him while at Glaſgow, 108. to which place the 
queen alſo repairs, 10g by whoſe perſuaſions, he returns to a ſo- 
| litary houſe near Edinburgh, ib. which is blown up by gun-pow- 
der, ib. and ſuppoſed to be done by the directions of the Queen 
and Bothwell, 110. who is tried for the murder, and acquitted, 111. 
2. an aſſociation is formed, to un his murderers to puniſh- 
ment, 121. 
+ WW David, king of Scotland. See Scotlang. 
WW Pevid's Straits diſcovered, v. 497. | 
Daviſon, ſecretary, draws out a warrant for the execution of Mary 


#"; 


Queen of Scots, v. 321. be diſpatches it to the perſons ordered to 


„put it in execution, 322. bis fate, 333. and curious anecdotes re- 
it lative to the character of Queen Elizabeth, ib. 334. 

| Debt, public, for the firlt time, contratted on parliamentary. ſecurity, 
n. li. 223. 


Wl Peering, a friar, writes a book of the Revelations of the Maid of *. 


ie. 148. is puniſhed for it, ib. 
be Deer, a deſeription of them, vii. 234. 
1. Denocraq, how mixt with the Englith conſtitution, i lil, 320. 
. WW Zrnbam, Sir Jobn, his character, viii, 354. 
Denmark, and Danes, they invade England, i. 71. take up their win- 
. ter- quarters there, 3. their firſt conqueſts, 77, 78. engage to de- 
aa part the kingdom, 8 1. rout king Alfred's army, ib. oblige him 
to diſguiſe himſelf, 83. are conquered by him, 87, 88. f quiet- 
ih with the Engliſh under the ſame laws, 89. a new 0770 
of Danes is repulſed, go, inſurrection of Danes quelled, 
92. another inſurrection | of Danes quelled. 93; they Fin 
the rebel Ethelwald, 105. are defeated, 106. again defeated, in 
b. dhe farge quarrel, 170. another * of the Danes quelled. 
0, n N Nerf ws 
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impeached, 85, committed to the Tower, 97. admitted to bait, | 


nage with Qeen Mary is effected, 91. he takes the title of king 
Henry, which many of the nobility are diſpleaſed with, ib, the qua- 


| 


3 


„ 
"112, another une 114. inyaſ ons of Danes made, 139. "bodphe 


off, ib. another, bought off, 143. their conduct i in expeditions com. 
puts with that of the Goths and Vandals, 146. their conduct in 


ſions are bought off, 153. their king Canute the great, ſucceſſor to 
Sweyn, invades England, 1 58. obtains the crown of England, by a 
deere of the nobles, 158. his adminiſtration there. See Canute the 
Great. They are inſulted dy the Engliſb, on the acceſſion of Ed- 
ward the Confeſſor, 171. but by the mildneſs of that prince, re. 
conciled with the Engliſh, 172. a princeſs of Denmark is married to 
, James VI. of Scotland, * 365. king of Denmark is defeated by 
the imperial general, vi. 162. his capital is faved by an Engliſh 
. ſquadron, vii. 313. he ſeizes all Dutch ſhips in his ports, 414, 415, 
bis extraordinary ſubſequent conduct, 415. 
Derby, Ear], eldeſt fon of the duke of Lancaffer; i is ſent into Guienne for 
the defence of that proyince, ii. 436. his military operations there, 
437- informs the king of the great danger of that province, 438. 
he is maſter of the field there, 4 451. he is created duke of Hereford, 
ili. 35. See Hereford, Duke. 


4 another, his beneficence, and munikcenice, ö $03, Jol. 


—— another, comes to the king at, Worceſter, vii. 203. is 70 to 
death by a court-martial, after the defeat, 209, 
Di Ruyeer, a Dutch admiral, fights Sir George Ayſeue, vii. 223. diſpoſ- 
ſeſſes the Engliſh of Guinea, 409. engages Albemarle, 418. beats 
| him, 421. engages the duke of York, and the French, at Solebay, 
495- retires before them, 497. is again beaten ”7 the renek and 
"Engliſh, 518. killed in battle, viii, 19. 
Det, commands a party of French troops ſent to aſſiſt the Scots, Iv, 3 3 Jo 
is recalled after making ſeveral fruitleſs attempts, 337- 


. Devonſhire, an inſurrection there, on account of religion, iii, 355. 


e befiege Exeter, ib. are defeated, diſperſed, arid 0 

them put to death, 357. 

„ Earl of, propoſed as a huſband to queen Mary of England, 
iv. 408. incurs. her diſpleaſure on declining it, ib. is confined to 
 Fotheringay caltle on a falſe ſuſpicion, 419. | 

De Hin, Cornelius, goes aboard the Durch fleet, as deputy from the 
ſtates, vii. 595: comes aſhore for his teahb, 306. is „ epaiſacred 
wich his brother, 50 

—— —, John, grand penſionary, his character, vii. 411. he goes 
aboard the Dutch fleet, 413, becomes the prince of Oranges tutor, 
417+ is befriended by the French king, 423, he prorratts the 
negotiations at Breda, 429, behaves to Temple as an intimate ac- 
©, quaintance, 443. hi behaviour on Ggning the triple league," 445. 


_ by his ſagacity, 5 out the alliance between England and France, 
"477. provides i in the beſt manner he can "againſt i its conſequences, 


192 1 "PF" a er, 494. oppoſes” the ie prince of” un 
| e n 


ngland, 149. they are maſſacred there, 150. their repeated inva. | 


ty ey 


fxND KX. 
election to the \adrholderſhip, Jog. is accuſed of a defigh to 8 

ht the prince, 506, is miſſacred, 507. 
25 Dieppe, put in poſſeſſion of the Engliſh, but ſoon abandojed;! x 5 7 
© Dipinjeng Power, firſt mee u. 506. in queen Elizabeth's 
| reign how frequent, v. 483. 
P Dome/day-Book, how cities appear by it to have been at the conquelt,: i 
K 125. what this book is, 294. and where kept, 96% 
tie BY Dea, brother to Malcomb king of Seotland, See Scotland. 
Donne's chatacter, vi. 132 
Deriſlaus, an account of him, vii. * bel is . ib. 

Dorſet, Marquis, commands in an expedition againſt Fontarabia, iii. 445 
by diſcovers the rern of the king of N 47 refwah to 


England, 448. 
5. a2 author; his charsder, eiii. 325. 
for Douglas, George, a 1 actor in the murder of wart u Rizzi v. 8 


100. 
by Dover, a tumult there, 1 176, a ſea- fight there, vil. 226. 
Drake, Sir Francis, a hiſtory of his younger years, v. 237, 238. he is 
patroniſed by queen Elizabeth, 238. his firſt expedition to America, 
239. bis ſecond expedition to thoſe parts, 279. he deſtroys the 


Spaniſh fleet at Cadiz, 338. and takes a Curaccoa ſnip, ib. ſerves. 


"” under lord Effingham, in the fleet againſt the Spaniards, 345. takes 


4 : I the channel, 353. commands in an expedition againſt Spain, 362. 
9 ages the Spanih coaſts, 36. his laſt expedition and death, 392, 


393+ 
ry Dat, their 407 I, FA *thelt Hiches, how, preſerved, 5. the uſ- 
age they met with from Suetoniys Pauliaus, the I governor, 8. 
Dryden, his character, viii. 24, 325. F 


prince, iii. 407. his character, 408. and tyrannjcal proceedings, 


on the acceſſion of Henry VIII. 432, 433+ falls a facri to popu- 
| lar reſentment, 434. 
| —— —, Lord Guildford, marries lady Jane Sf. iv. 458 is impri- 


he - ſoned. and condemned with her, after queen om.” acceſſion, +49, r; 
hy executed 420, 421. | 

. Lord Robert, the principal favontite of queen Elizabeth, v. 62, 
den created earl of Leiceſter, and e 85 a 5 to quert = 


TY, 84, 89. See Leicefter. 

the —— See Hari. 

Duels, when, and on what occaſion aa becdine . ir. 92. 

Du Gueſelin; a French commander, his hiſtory and behaviour to the pope 
at Avignon, . 491; be is defeated by the prince of Wales at Na- 

„Sara, 493. returns to Caſtile at. the head of e army, ib, is 

„made conſtable of France, * Tele . 

on You; VIII By ee, "£Oh Parkes; 
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two large Spaniſſy ſhips in the engagement with the Spaniſh armada 


ib. choſen ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, 40g. his puniſhment 


budy, miniſter of Henry VII. fcconds the avaritious opp of that 


| 
| 
1 
| 
4 
| 
| 


| 8 . vii, 197%: | 
Duncan, natural ſon of Malcolm king of alta See 8 


| Dunes, battle of, vii. 287. Ir 20 IE ſ Ki TEST 
F  - Dunkirk, given up by the French @ Oliver Cromwelly 467. ry 
them by Charles II. 394, 191. no 
Duncis, Count. See Orleans. Art £9 de 17 (50914 acmot. = 


Durham, its biſhop, with Longchamp. biſhop df El y,/ appointed gust. 
: dians of the realm and juſtitiaries, during the king's abſerice, (ii fi. J. 
the character of the latter, ib. the former reſigus, ib. the Ry 
gance of the latter, ib. * flies beyot on ſeas, concealed under a 
female habit, 18. | (1169 honsg 

Dunſtan, monk and hermit; * lie and 3 L 117. placed at 
the head of the treaſury, by king Edred, 118. baniſhed''by Edw; 
ſucceſſor of Edred, 121. returns” to o England, 2 A V of 10 
life afterwards, ib. | | 


Date 8 fined, vin. „ | 


= wb W 290 " Wot 14.54 
= Fry renounces the chriſtian ws % i. 38. is ; reclaimed by 1 
13 Laurentius a hiſhop, 39. be dies, ib. 
Fanjield, and Orrock, their apoſtacy, i. 45. . | 
| Farl, adignity, his office antientliy, ii. 277, | how changed into titular, "nn, 
- 1.278, the effect of this innovation in the ſtate, ib. 8 
Earpaold, ſucceeds his father Redwald in the kingdom of ths Raft. An- 
- gles, i. 44. is converted to Es 47 the hiſtory" of his 2 
ſtexity, 489. 
Fafter, riſe of the puter * it, i. 65. how, a when ended, 66. 
Eaft-Tedia company, its. ſicſt patent ted, v. 197. firſt ſtock, ib, - 
fully eftabliſhed, vi. 124. l 
Ecclijiaftical eſtabliſhment; ante res 50870 that of the 9 of 
Nome upon a bad foundation, 35, 36. | 
Edgar, ſucceſſor of £dwy, his adminiſtration, i. 124. b favour to 
monks, 125, he ſummons a national council of prelates, 126. his 
behaviour to them, ib. his amours, 128—131. his penance, 129. R 
more amours, 1 30. bis marriage, i 32. death, 133. 3. his laws, 245. | 
— Athcling, legal heir to Edward the Confeſſor, is judged by him in- 1 
capable to ſucceed to the crown, i. 185. proclaimed king after Ed- 
| warqd's death, 247. he yields the kingdom to William duke of Nor- * 
mandy, 250. is carried with the king into Normandy, 255. eſcapes 
with his ſiſters into Scotland, 264. perſuades the Northumhrians to 
Jin in an inſurrection, 265, 266. retires again into Scotland, 268. te 
Raving come again into England, with a view to give new troubles, 


* * 
” * + - 8 * 
* ; : " * * 1 


 ſubmits;himſelt to the conqueror's mercy, 279. is ſent into Scotland *. 
by the conqueror, to reſtore his nephew Edgar, King Malcolm's ſon, * 
32329. which proves ſucceſsful, ib, is made a priſoner in a battle in . 
Normandy, by Wy I. 347) 5. — afterwards, 348. 1385 E. 
eren _ Bdgebil, | ff 
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26740 battle of of, vi. 4414. {rh 
Ay their, authority under the Norman — li, wy 1% 
Edinburgh, burnt and pillaged by the Engliſh; ir. 265. a tumult . 

| tween ſome French troops and the inhabitants, 336. the provoſt 

and his fon killed on that $ccaſion, ib. à great fray there, during 
the proceſſion of St. Giles, v. 24. is taken poſſeſſion of by the con- 
gregational party, 31. an agreement is there made, between that 
party and the regent, 32. again taken poſſeſſion of by the congre- 
gational party, 33. a treaty there between the French and Engliſh 
plenipotentiaries, 37. the zeal of the magiſtrates of this city againſt 
popety, on queen Mary's artival from France; 49. Fo. the city'and 
caſtle taken poſſeſſion of by queen Mary's party, 207. is'reſcued 
from them, by the aſſiſtance of queen Elizabeth, 208. tumults there, 

vi. 263, encouraged from the pulpits, 265. tables there; 266. 

„ vain by the duke of Hamiltog, 268. taken poſſeſſion of 
by Oliver Cromwell, vii. 197. the. brd per which Wen the 
W there, vii, 299. | 

Editha, à nun, Fo by Zig, &t 18, 
129. eo 

— A daughter of earl Godwin, bs Ek to Edward the Confeſſor, 

i. 171, | ſhe becomes odjous to him, 1759. 

Edmond, primate of England, ny behaviour „ yy inthe 

e of Henry JH, Kh 1664, v4 04 1 11 00 

Etnund, ſucceſſor of Athelſtan, his he rig, i. N 13. and rotentdeath, | 
114. (X 4b (19 NOR bis oor * ob ugs 10 

— (alterwards f ſurnamed Ironſide) Prince, Iten ae oppoſe. 

the Danes, i. 1 55. is obliged to maintain it by plunder, f $366: 
barer his father, ib. makes . tas ne I Fre is mur- 
red, 158. 14 

. of Edmund, quells Ane Wiagn of 8 6 a. bis 

run ition, 116. nn a monk, maren 118. | 
les, 120. THESTS PETS us dl 30 

Edric, King of) Kent, i is ſucceeded. by Widred his brother, - 40. 

—— Duke, a traitor, governor of Mercia, is promoted at court, i. 152. 
the effects of this wealure, ib. his treacheries continue, 1 57. they 
are renewed, 187. | 

Etward, ſurnamed the Elder, eldeſt fon and ſucceſſor of Alfred, his cou - 
ſin Ethelwald rebels againſt him, i. 104. the rebellion is ſuppreſſed, 

— be attacks the Northumbrians by a, ace bis N reign and 
any 107. | 

— the Martyr, ſucceſſor of Edgar, bis ne As ads bis er 0 8 
2 ib. he cauſes divers ſynods to be dates in 15 reign, WY . 

ragical.death;; 136, 137». 
> ſurnamed the. Confeſſor, ſueceeds Haßlegunts i in tis kigtbas eb i 
= England; i. 170. . marries Editha, earl Godwin's daughter, 171. 
ſummons a national council at Gillingham, ib, reſumes his predes 
B bs ceſſorꝰs 
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teflor's grants, 172. is kinder to Normans than to his own ſub. 
jects, 173, 174. diſlikes his queen, 17 5. in vain orders earl 
Godwin to puniſh the perſons concerned in a tumult, 176. Tum- 
mons a general council of the kingdom at London, 177. makes 

an agreement with earl Godwin, 179. inveſts Algar, fon of Leo- 
trick, with the government of Eaſt Anglia, 180. his inquietudes 
about the ſucceſſion, 182. makes a verbal nomination of William, 
duke of Normandy, to the ſucceſſion, 183. takes feeble and irreſo- 
lute ſteps for ſecuring the ſucceſſion, to mn age of Normandy, . 
bis death and character, 193. | 
baer, Prince, eldeſt ſon of Henry UI. gives indications of a preat 
and manly ſpirit, ii. 190. is conſtrained to ſwear to the obſervance 
+ of the proviſions of Oxford, ib. requeſted by the knights of the 
counties to jnterpoſe with the twenty-four barons, in behalf of the 
_ kingdom, 192. his meſſage to the barons on that occaſion, ib. bis 
character at. that early time of life, 196, 197. he repulſes Lewellyn, 
prince of Wales, 201. is made priſoner by the barons at a parley 
With them, 203. releaſed on a ſubſequent accommodation, ib. in 
conjunction with the king, obliges earl Leiceſter to retreat to Lon- 
don, 207. leads on the king's army into the field at Lewes, 206, 
209. is there made a priſoner by the rebel army, 210. "releaſed 
on ignominious terms by Leiceſter, 218, commands in the battle 
cat Eveſbam, 219. obtains a complete victory over the barons, 
220. ſaves his father's life in the field of battle, ib. ſets out on a 
cruſade for the Holy Land, 224, 225. ſignalizes himſelf there, 225. 
the hiſtory of his return, 237. his coronation, 238. an account 
of his adminiſtration, ib. 239. grievouſly oppreſſes the Jews, 239, W | 
240. his frugal management, 242. he obtains an aid of parlia- : 
ment to aſſiſt him in "his expedition againſt Wales, 244. ſubdues 
that principality, 245, 246. which again flies to arms, 246. the 
anſurgents are defeated with great ſlaughter, 247. and the prin- 
Kipality annexed to the-crown, 24744 ſettles a difference between 
Alphonſo, king of Arragon, and Philip the Hardy, 248, puniſhes 
his corrupt judges in parliament, 249. accepts of a reference from 
dhe ſtates of Scotland, and the competitors for the Scots crown, 254. 
his view in accepting of this reference, ib. 255. -, an examibation of 
his claim to a feudal ſuperiority over Scotland, 255, 286. A fur- 
ther examination of this queſtion, 257, 258. Mr. Cartes's | opinion 
on this point canvaſſed, 259. Edward's behaviour to the Scots no- 
blet at Noreham, 2605 261. their anſwer, to his deman 22 262. 
dan account of the claimants to the Scots crown, ib, 263. wards 
conduct previous to his determination, ib. 264. his equitable. ad- 
miniſtration in England, 268. his award relative to the Scots 
crown, ib. the humiliating demands he obliges the. Seots king to 
| tomply with, 266; 267. an account of à quarrel” between the 
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vent chat quarrel from becoming the cauſe of a wi Frapee, 
6 WA is nevertheleſs obliged to make war with France, ib. 271, the 
" ſucceſs of that war, 272, the commencement of a war,with Scotland, 
"a 100 its progreſs, 291, 292. the total conqueſt of Scotland, 292, 293. 
the meaſures he purſues in order to diſturb France, 294. | begins to 
quarrel" with his clergy, 296. makes them ſubmit, 297. purſues 
arbitrary meaſures, in order to ſopply himſelf with money for a 
French expedition, 299. an extraordinary altercation between bim 
and two powerful barons, 300. purſues moderate 'meaſures, 301. 
goes to France, 302. the conſequences of his quarrel with the ba- 


t rons appear while he is abroad, ib, he confirms the great charter, 
: and another, called the lefſer, after bis return, 303, 304. confirms 
5 them often, 395. . ſubmits his difference with France to Pope Bo- 
: niface, 307. and acquieſces with France in the Pope's award 308. 

$ a revolt in Scotland, zog. the progreſs of that revolt, 311, 312. 
. all the Engliſh government is expelled out of Scotland, 313. Ed- 
Y ward in-perſon routs the Scots army at Falkirk, 315. ſubdues all 
n Jcotland, 318. his anſwer to the Pope's letter relative to Scotland, 
af ib. which revolts again, and chaſes away the Engliſh 'government, 
„ WY 320. Edward again in perſon ſubdues it, 21, 322. and dies on 
d m his road to Scotland, 329- his character, ib. 330. a conſideration 
le of his civil admininiſtration and laws, 33 1. a review of his arbi- 
Sy trary proceedings, 332. his conduct towards the barons and the 
K church animadverted on, 333. his conduct towards the court, of 
5. Rome conſidered, 334. his children, 335+ the ſtate of tages in 
" his reign, ib. 336. 


95 Edward II. his £2 00M diſcovered, ii. 337. His paſicn for Gaveſton, 
338, leaves him guardian of the realm, during his abſence in 


wad France, 340. bis behaviour to Gaveſton under ſentence of baniſh- 
the ment pronounced in parliament, 342, "conſents to the nomination 
* of a junto of barons empowered to enact ordinances for the good of 
a the ſtate, 343. a" war breaks out between him and the barons, 


about Gaveſton, 345. be makes an accommodation with them, 
m_ 347. and a truce wich R. Bruce, 348. iavades Scotland with a 
54.5 mighty army, 349. is defeated at Bannockburn, 351. the effect 
0 of this wisfortune, on his adminiſtration in England, 353: his cha- 


fur- _TaQter, 354. he gives a new umbrage to his barons by his paſſion for 
eu Hugh Spenſer, 356. is compelled to conſent to Spenſer's baniſh- 
no- ment, by Lancaſter's party in arms, 358. and to an aft of indemnity 
nb in fayour of murinous barons, ib, takes the earl of Lancaſter pri- 
rd's ' foner, and beheads him, 360. his bounty to his followers in the 
ad- expedition againſt the Lancaſtrians, ib, 361. reſigns the dominion 
dot, of Guienne to his ſon, now thirteen years of age, 363. upon the 
Fe queen's invaſion flies to the Weſt, 367. is taken and put into the 
,the "cuſtody of the young earl of Lancaſter, 368. depoſed by a md 
45 went called by the queen in his name, 369. the cruel uſage he 
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Fee "SOPs 172. is kinder to Normans than to his own ſub. 
2 173, 174. dillikes his queen, 175. in vain orders earl 
Godwin to puniſh the perſons concerned in a tumult, 176. ſum- 
mons a general council of the kingdom at London, 177. makes 
an agreement with earl Godwin, 179. inveſts Algar, fon of Leo- 
Frick, with the government of Eaſt Anglia, 180. his inquietudes 


4p -. [about the ſucceſſion, 182. makes a verbal nomination of William, 


ON + duke of Normandy, to the ſucceſſion, 183. takes feeble and irreſo- 
ute ſteps for ſecuring the, ſucceſſion, to We Guy of Normandy, * 
dis death and character, 193. 

ae Prince, eldeſt ſon of Henry Ul. gives ;ndications of a great 
and manly ſpirit, ii. 190. is conſtrained to ſwear to the obſervance 


of the proviſions of Oxford, ib. requeſted by the knights of the 


counties to interpoſe with the twenty four barons, in behalf of the 
8 192. his meſſage to the barons on that occaſion, ib, his 


8 character at, that early timg of life, 196, 197. he repulſes Lewellyn, 


pride of Wales, 201. is made priſover by the barons at a parley 


With them, 203, releaſed on a ſubſequent accommodation, ib. in 


a eee with the king, obliges earl Leiceſter to retreat to Lon- 
don, 207. leads on the king's army into the field at Lewes, 208, 
09. is there made a priſoner by the rebel army, 210. releaſed 

n ignominious terms by Leiceſter, 218. commands in the battle 

cat Eveſham, 219. -. obtains a complete victory over the barons, 

220. ſaves his father's life in the field of battle, ib. ſets out on a 
cruſade for the Holy Land, 224, 225, fignalizes himſelf there, 225. 

the hiſtory of his return, 237. his coronation, 238. an account 
of his adminiſtration, ib. 239. grievouſly oppreſſes the Jews, 239, 
240. his frugal management, 242. be obtains an aid of parlia- 

ment to affiſt him in his expedition againſt Wales, 244. ſubdue 
that principality, 245. en which pa flies chews ans. the 


* (mag king of Aragon, * Philip the Hardy, 248, puniſhes 
his corrupt judges in parliament, 249 · accepts of a . . ſrom 
the ſtates of Scotland, and the competitors for the Septs crown, 254. 
his view in accepting of this reference, ib. 255. an. examidation of 
bis claim to a feudal ſuperiority. over Scotland, 255,256. A fur- 
ther examination'of this queſtion,, 257, 258. Mr. Cartes's opinion 
on this point canvaſſed, 259. Edward's. behaviour to the Scots no- 
bier at Noreham, 260; 261. their, anſwer to his deman 2 262. 
an account of the claimants to the Scots crown, ib, 263. Edward's 
conduct previous to his determination, ib. 264. his equitable. ad- 


miniſtration in England, 265. his award relative to the Scots 


crown, ib. the humiliating demands he obliges the Seots king to 


_  tomply with, 266; 267. an account of à quarrel”. between the 
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vent chat quarrel from becoming the cauſe of a rupture viih 883 


* 27 G. is nevertheleſs obliged to make war with France, ib. 27 1. the 


te of that war, 271 1 the commencement of a war,with Scotland, 
ths, its rogreſs, 291, 292. "the total conqueſt of Scotland, 292, 293- 


the meaſures he purſues in order to diſturb France, 294. begins to 
quarrel" with his oral 296. makes them ſubmit, 297. purſues 


arbitrary meaſures, in order to ſopply himſelf with money for a 
French expedition, 299. an extraordinary altercation between bim 
and two powerful barons, 300. purſues moderate meaſures, 301. 
goes to France, 302. the conſequences of his quatrel with the ba- 
rons appear while he is abroad, ib. he confttins the great charter, 
and another, called the lefſer, after bis return, 303, 304- confirms 
them often, 305. ſubmits his difference with France to Pope Bo- 
niface, 307. and acquieſces with France in the Pope's award 308. 
a revolt in Scotland, zog. the progreſs of that revolt, 311,312. 
all the Engliſh government is expelled out of Scotland, 3 13, Ed- 
Ward in perſon routs the Scots army at Falkirk, 315. ſubdues all 
Scotland, 318. his anſwer to the Pope's letter relative to Scotland, 
ib. which revolts again, and chaſes away the Engliſh government, 
320. Edward again in perſon ſubdues it, 21, 323. and dies on 


his road to Scotland, 1609 his character, ib. 330. a conſideration 
100 


U oy his civil adminini and laws, 331. a review of his arbi- 
| Fa ers 332. his conduct towards the barons and the 
chi animadverted on, 333. his conduct towards the court of 
Rome conſidered, 334. his children, 335+ the ſtate of tages/ in 
his reign, ib. 336. 
Edward II. his weakneſs diſcovered, ii. 337+ | Me paſiion for Gaveſton, 
338. leaves him guardian of the realm, during his abſence in 
France, 340. bis behaviour to Gaveſton under ſentence of baniſh- 
ment pronounced in parliament, 342, conſents to the nomination 
of a junto of barons empowered to enact ordinances for the good of 
the ſtate, 343. à war breaks out between him and the barons, 
about Gaveſton, 345. be makes an accommodation with them, 
347. and a truce with R. Bruce, 348. invades Scotland with a 
mighty army, 349. is defeated at Bannockburn, 351. the effect 
of this mis fortune, on his adminiſtration in England, 353: bis cha- 
rater, 354. he gives a new umbrage to his barons by his paſſion for 
Hugh Spenſer, 356. is compelled to conſent to Spenſer's baniſh- 
ment, by Lancaſter's party in arms, 358. and to an act of indemnity 
in favour of mutinous barons, ib, takes the earl of Lancaſter pri- 
' foner, and beheads him, 360. his bounty to his followers in the 
expedition againſt the Lancaſtrians, ib, 361. reſigns the dominion 
of Guienne to his ſon, now thirteen years of age, 363. upon the 
queen's invaſion flies to the Weſt, 367. is taken and put into the 


_ "cuſtody of the young earl of Lancaſter, 368. depoſed by a parlia- 


went called by the queen in his name, 369. the cruel uſage he 
| | Bb3 met 


1 y 5 K | 

met with under confin nement, 370. is murdered 371, us cha » 

ter, ib. 371 the reign of Edward I. compared with'this; + 372, £25 
-© miſtellaneous"rranſa8ions of this feign, 376. his children 382. 

Zb prince, Veſt fon of Edward . the dutch of Guienae ie re- 

7116 gie#'to him by his father, ib. 363. he goes with his mother fo Paris, 


in order % do hottie for that dutchy to Charles of France, ib. *afh- 


10 pens of government, 392. applics' 


* dy his mother to Philippa, daughter to the earl of Holland, 
"1965." enthroned in England, under the title of Regent, 369. ſuc- 
2 cevds to the royal Gignity by the death of his fither, 37 1. a couhcil 

. gf regency appointed for him by the' parliament, 383. "marches 


-ggninft the Seots invaders, 384. an account of his 1 A 386, 2 


ves Mortimer to be taken and tried in rliament. 39 i. Aumes 
ee t of Marry, reg ent 0 
q Scotland, for exctetioh of an article of treaty relative to tbe eſtates 
ef Eugliſmmen in Scotland, 393, 3 394. "ſecretly encourages John 
47Baliol to make good his pretehſions on the crown of Scotland $5: 
cots 


ocinakes war with Sed chend en Baßerd aero, ee 6 


parliament to receive Baliol as king, 400. again ſup 125 Balio!'s 


nile by an army, 401. his title to France con dere, 49%, 403. he 


Ades homage to Philip, king of France, for 'Guienne, 405. enters 
bunte Ulvers foreign alliances; in order to ſtreng then h wſelf for 
Dahle French expedition, 407. courts be Plemings, and] procures their 
did, Ab. conſults his parliament, and obtains a grant of them for the 


| 3teh&porpoſe, 400. aſſumes the title of king of France, ib. his alljes . 


-o60mipated with thoſe of France, 4.11, enters France with an army, 
libus retires without coming to a battle, 412. procures from his Par- 


. *i Hament a further ey 4714, quarters the, atms of France with 


_*thoſs''of England 4 his navy, headed by bimſelf, beatz the 
Fpenel fleet off the deln of Flanders, ib. 416: his Flemiſh allies 


_ *ibefitge/St{ Omer, 418. Edward in perſon beſieges Tournay,. 417, 


* 


behallenges the French king to fingle combat, 418, 419. bis reaſons 
for Hſtening to tetms of accommodation, 419. a negotiation en- 
cues ib! 7: it he; before it is flniſned, eſcapes by ſte alth to Eng- 
Gand, 0, his I humour diſplayed on his Jatdig at the Tower, 
e 3 wth Stratford, N of 7 422. 


ment, * ne fepeal of thoſe conceſſions, 427 enters 
vito a treaty wir the earl of "Montfort againſt France, 429. 
1 ends ſuccours to the counteſs of Mountfort, beſieged i in the caſtle of 
Hetrebonne} 4% reteives'a viſit from her in England, and ſends 


her back at the head of An army, ib. goes in perſon to her aſbit- 


ance; 43% ile dangers'he 1 mcurs in that expedition, and how he 
veſeapes them; ib 5 again conſults his parliament, and 7 — 8 
norte ſupplies, 435; ſends! ear! Derby unto Guienge, for the 


Dube of e embarks * an LAND under bis own cbm. 
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ff mand for Guienne, but diſembarks it la Hogue in Wei 439. 
plunders that province, and puts it in à great conſternation, 440. 


pillages Caen, 441. his perilous march towards Paris, and hazard- 
ous retreat, 442, 443- the diſpoſition of his army previous to the 
battle of Crecy, 444. places in his front pieces of artillery, the firſt 
uſed in Europe, 445. the battle begins, 447. is carried on 418. 
decided in favour of the Engliſh, 450. lays ſiege to Calais, 451. 


which offers to capitulate, 454. takes poſſeſſion of the city, and at 
the queen's entreaty ſpares the ſix burgeſſes doomed to death, 456. 
inſtitutes the order of the garter, 461. makes a truce with France, 
463. which being expired, the. war breaks out anew, 466. leaves 


France, in order to defend England againſt a threatened invaſion! of 
the Scots, 467. ſends earl Lancaſter at the head of an army to ſup- 


port his partizans in Normandy, 468. his troops, under thę prince 
of Wales, penetrate into the heart of France, ib. beat the French 


at Poitiers, 469. take the French 5 472, 473. ho 


is preſented to him at London, Prince of Wales, 45. 


Edward's hands are tied from og advantage of the confuſions, 


now in France, by a truce, 479. and he employs his time in mak - 
ing a tfuce with his priſoner, ib. 480. which che Dauphin and 


the ſlates of France rejeQ; 480. the war is renewed, ib. but eluded 


by a definitive plan concerted by the Dauphin, 482. a peace en- 


ſues at Bretigni, mo in conſequence of which, the French king 


is ſet at liberty, 48 Edward receives à viſit from the ſame mo- 


narch, 486. a ne rupture with France happens, 496. the ill 


ſuoceſs of the military e 497. to what a pitch the king is. 
thereby incenſed, ib. mortifications of his declining life, 498. 


and the death of his eldeſt ſon, 499- bis own death and character, 


500. bis poſterity, Fot, 5oz, his pretended attachment to his 


_ parliament, 50g, 504. _ his laws concerning treaſon, 504. and 
how often be confirmed the great charter, jbid, a laudable-clauſe of 


one of his ſtatutes, ,co05. bis behaviour in regard to purveyors, ib. 


Windſor palace is is built by him 506, bis arbitrary government, ib. 
Foy. how, bo flave to the court of Rome; 308, his wiſe laws to 


curb the powex of that court, ib, og. his taity, how conformable 
to his diſpoſition in that point, gog. a review: of the then police of 
the kin dom, 510. this reign, how deſerving to be ſtudied; 5 14. 
of Richard duke of Vork. ſucceeds to his father's title to 
the crow „by bis death, in. 219% is proclaimed in London under 
_\tbe name of Edward IV. 220. bis ſanguinary temper exemplified, - 
. 235, gives. Battle to the Lancaſtriahs at Touton, 226. roots 
227. bis ctucl orders after the rout, ib. bis title is recog- 
N in 0 229. bis Engliſn domigions are itivaded by 
3 French, 2 who are routed at Hexham, 23 3. his eaſy and 
Frag rd 1 fe after this victory, 235. marries Lady Etrzaberhr- 
aray, widow of Sir John Gray, * Groby, 227 how earl m 
8 b 4 
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1 n Aigen 238. | he concludes an alliance with. the, dukes 
af Burguady and Britanny, 241. an inſurrection, in Vorkſhire, 242. 
- the inſurgents defeat his ſorces under earl Pembroke, 243. they 

are quieted and diſperſed. 245. be queils another inſurrection, 246. 

marches at the head of a great army, to encounter Warwic, 25 1. flies 
from his army into Holland, 252, 253. at his return, is received 
by the Londoners in a friendly manner, 258. becomes maſter; of 
that city, and of the perſon of Henry VI. 259. routs, and ſlays 
Warwie at the battle of Barnet, 261. diſperſes queen Margaret's 
army at rhe. battle of /Tewkſbury, 262. extinguiſhes the hopes of 

tze Lancaftrian family, 263. forms a league with the duke of Bur- 
2 gundy againſt France, 264. invades it, 265. makes a truce. with 
the French king, 267. political remarks on this treaty, 269. be 

+ ſets. queen Margaret at liberty, ib, - grows jealous of his brother the 
duke of Clarence, 273. in perſon, accuſes. him in the houſe, of 
Peers; 275. and cauſes bim to be executed, ib. bis domeſtic 
ſchemes, 256. his death and character, 278. the care be took of 
the future tranqullity of the ſtate, in his laſt illneſs, 280. , the ves 
ol his licentious life on his poſterity 290. N tp 

Edapard, prince of Wales, eldeſt fon of. Edward UI. Sec ale, 15 

„Prince of Wales, eldeſt ſon of Edward IV. a minor, becomes 
ing by the death of his father, iii. 28 1. expreſſes reſentment at 
- the. oppreſligns. of his relations, 283. is murdered, eee with 

bis brother, in the Tower, 294. 

Prince, eldeſt ſon of Henty VIII. is born iv. 197, unde 
Prince of Wales, ib. bis acceſſion to the throne, 301. and ſtate of 
the. regency appointed. by the late king, ib. à propoſal to chuſe a 

b prgteRor, i is made in the copncil of the regency, 303. and complied 
witb, 304. and, the earl-of Hartford is choſen protector, ib. who is 

-thereqn created duke of Somerſet, 305. writes to the parliament, 
deſiring lord Seymour to be appointed his governor, 339. his un- 

vwillingneſs to ſign 4 Wwarrant for the execution of à heretic, 350. 
-2 deſign to marty him wir a daughter of Frante, 369. his great 

_ " pxerfion to popery,.. 3734 is hardly prevailed. on to allow his-fiſter 
Macy the private exerciſe of her religion, ib. kept from reflection, 
by a coatinued ſeries of amuſements, during the trial and execu- 
tion of his uncle Somerſet, 379. brought into great debts, by the 
-xapacity. of caurtiers, 386. perſuaded to alter the ſucceſſion, 387, 
bis laſt ſickneſs, 388. ſettles the crown on lady. Jane Bren, 390, 
39. his death and character, 391, 392. 

Edwin, ſucceeds Adelfrid, firlt king of the Northumbrians, i 43-:is | 
converted to the chriſtian faith, 44. , periſhes in battle, 45. his 
kingdom is divided on his death, ib. 15 his family extipguiſh- 

eld. ib. 

i ok Marrs 8 gun ogu Athling king, 1 3. 247 

9788 0 A appear 
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+ * of this rebellion; gain inſt William the Conqueror, 
ib, are left deſtitute of all ſupport, * 5 their fate, 279 
Lay, ſueceſſor of Edred, his extraordinary behaviour. on bis corona 
tion day, i. 121. his, ſubjeQts revolt, 123. bis death, 123, . 
| Enghon,, Lord Howard, takes on him the command of Queen Eliza- 
| beth's navy, v. 345 · in contempt of his orders, fails to the coaſt of 
3 Spaig, 350, returns in time to oppoſe the armada in the channel, 
| 352. practiſes a ſucceſsfyl ſtratagem in that engagement, 354. de- 
| 7 «00 the Spaniards, 355. commands as high admiral in the expedi- 
tion againſt Cadiz, 393. plunders it, 395. on his return, is cre- 
"ated Earl of Nottingham, ib. becomes unpopular, /by diſcorerſog 
an inclination for peace with Spain, 4 440 
Egbert, ſon of Eadbald, King of Kent, his bloody precaution to e 
„the theone to his poſterity, i. 39. how, and by whom defeated, 
| Tom ſon. of Woden, acquires the kingdom of Weſſex, i. 59. 
other conqueſts, 60. unites all the heptarchy into one great "ou 
called England, 62. the nature of this new ſtate, 68. the * 
be met with, 69. 20. bis death, 21. 
Elbesf, marquis of, accompanies Queen Mary from. France jt 
v. 46. a remarkable advenjure of his in Scotland, 53, 54+ 
1 * heireſs. of Poictou, divorced from Lewis VIIth of France kt 
t 393 married to Henry, grandſon of coal I, ib, her 5 | 
difſguſting behaviour, 3 % 367» ſhe, obtains from her huſband the 
reſtitution of her — ih domigions, 488. is entruſted with the 
1 government of England, by her ſon Richard, I. ii. 2, difſdades 
f Prince John from liſtening to the French King's advice, 19. by. re- 
1  Irerated, letters, intercedes for his interpoſal in behalf of her, ſon - 
q 
$ 
3 
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Richard, then à priſoner in Germapy, 24. carries h er ſon's rahſom 
0 the duke of Auſtria, 30. obtains a, par pargon,1 or | rince John, 32. 
is buried by Edward J. ii. 265. dent va ; 
— daughter. of the earl of Propenge, is. married 16 Heory II. 


Y ii. 165. the bad conſequences. of this marriage, 167: r Expedition 

t ne” relieve. her and. oppreſſed by rebel barons,. is dilapp po m7” 

r 4 rms, 214. $154 9986 E. * 

þ 5 Ifridg,. daughter of the eprl of Devonſhire, her beauty, 1. 1 30. | 

- married to Ethelwold, king Edgar” S favourite, 131. aſtet bis th 

e ſme is married to the King, 1 15.5 her ſervants 5 murder Haak. the 

. martyr,. 136. her ſon. ſucceeds bim, 138. that ob 

„ | Elgiva,, wife of Edwy,. an agilabl : Pfigeels, is hamſtrung, by monks, 

AASB. 

is Elizabeth, Princeſs, daughter of Henry yi, born, iv, 1 24. che title of 

is | Princeſs of Wales is conferred on her, ib. . ſhe is 1 by her fa- 

1 ther and his queen, Jane Seymour, 177. is | declared lleglrimats, ib, 
"reſtored by the. parliament to her right of ſucceſſion, 262. 85 favours 

. the addreſſes of lord e 340. her right of ſucceſſion ſet alide 


Ir e 1 10 * ray, 391. "00: queen Mary, vi ſome 


ZE 1 * b * * 
6 460; becomes obnoxious to her, 4097 is 
Ang treated by hery 2.18, 410. ſized by her order, and com- 
mittech to the Tower, 419. viſmifled, from the Tower, and fter. 
wards committed ut Woodſtock, ib. her prudent conduct during 
nuten Mary reign, 473. deelines a marriage with the king of Swe- 
- den; 44. ber cautious unſwer, when queſtioned about the real pre- 
wn nde, 36, her great popularfry at her acceſſion, v. 2, 3. her laudable 
-* behiviour" on her arrival at the Tower, and afterwards at St. James's, 
. her gratitude to Philip II. of Spain, 3, 4. reaſons for declining 
be. markage with that monarch," 5, 6. notifies Her acceffion to the 
- pope; Who therebn behaves" very inſolently, 5, her ſpirited reſent. 
ment, ib. ſhe ſettles her'council, ib. and reſtores the proteſtant 
 religlon;6,”'- recalls the exifes, and releaſes priſoners detained on ac. 
- cowtit of religion, 7. makes "ſeveral other regulations in favour of 
515 the. reformation; ib. | her popular behaviour” at her coronation, 8. 
der title. recognized by partiament, 9. the is declared ſupreme head 
-* 6f Ge church of England, 10. many other high 8 tt, 
+ 32. her anſwer to the parliament's addreſs,” abs t choling a huf- 
ban 13, 34; | favonrs ſome of the catholic ceremonies, ib. refuſes 
to grants t6lerativn, ib. ber prudence” M concluding a peate with 
Frunce, 17, 18. and with Scotland, 18. why diſguſted with Mary 
een of Scots, 19. is ſolicited for aſſiſtance by the congregation in 
- Seotland, 34. fends a fleet and arty to ſupport them, 36. refuſes the 
' offers of Fränce, and conclides a treaty with the con Wega ib. 
lend trauſports to carry the French troops but of Scotland, 38. ſettles 
"Sevtland, and obiges Mary to comply with artitles favourable to 
hat Kingdom, 16. 105 great ſagacity in this tranſaction diſplayed, ib. 
acquires great inflüence with the Scots, ib. "refaſes to queen Mary a 
- © paſſage through England; 44. her'defign' to intercept her is diſap- 
; 2 46. her anſwer to queen Mary's ſolicitations of friendſhip, 
refuſes to own” Maty's right of ſütceſſion to the 'E&own of 
Eons, 60. ber pruderit adminiſtration, 61, ſeveral ſuitors make 
A wddref®s to her, 61, 62. to whom ſhe gives 4 gentle refafal, 
62. heraverfion to aſcertain the e ib. - her ſeverity to 
© earl of Hatrford'and'his lady, 63, 64. pardoris ſotme eotifpirators in 
favor of queen Mary, 6x. is the chief fupport of the proteſtant in- 
tereſt id Bürdpe, 6g." ye agg allift the prince of Conds, 71. her 
motives. for comply gets poſſeffion of Havre de Grace and 
Dieppe, 7 Te t by u pos; whicti giyes great uneafinefs 
_ to the Aon on account of the ſuccefſion, Fo after her e 
| Silke by the patilitherit te mary, of forte” the fpeceſbon, ib. 
"75, and is much pu queſt, Ib. 20d by repeated 
| " pplicntivny' on that head, 10 Which ſhe dwdys Kues 15 eyahvo 
| iogative” 5 . E WA 


folin Praince, 18 1 0 ati acc 
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louſy of her, 83, 84. propoſe ont Robert, earl of Leiceſter, for a 
huſband to her, 84, 86. her artful defign in this, 8 5. her fickleneſs 
and vanity diſcord by Sir James Melvill, 86, approves of lord 
Darnley's marriage with queen Mary, and afterwards diſapproves of 
it, 88. deals unfairly on that accaſion, 89. ſecretly encourages 


* malecontents againſt queen Mary, and publicly diſclaims any connec · 
| tion with them, 93. her deep diſſimulation, 94. her remarkable 


| behaviour on hearing of the birth of a prince of Scotland, 103, 103. 


| and duplicity on that occaſion, r03. ſends commiſſioners with pre- 


- ſents to the baptiſm, ib. honda the proceedings of the parliament 


3 ahout the ſucceſſion, 104. her ſpeech to the parlament on that ve- 


caſion, 106. ſhe'remonſtrates againſt queen Mary's marriage with 
Bothwell, 118, ſeems to compaſſionate Mary's misfortunes-when a 
_ priſoner, 123. ſends an ambaſſador, with prudent! inſtructions, to 

., mediate between her and her ſubhjects, 124. propoſes that the 
Joung prince ſhould be ſent to England for ſafety, 124. deſigus to 


afliſt queen Mary to make her eſcape from Lochleven, 130. is ad- 


\. viſed by Cecil how to behave to her on her arrival in England, 13 1 
851. ſends meſſengers, with an excuſe, for not accepting a vilit 
her, 134. interpoſes in her fayour with the regent of Scot- 
1 — 135. her artful conduct to procure the ſubmiſſion of queen 
Mary's cauſe to her, and why ſo deſrous to gain this point, 136, 137. 
_ appoirits commiſſioners to hear both ſides, 137. the complaints of 
Mary and thoſe of her enemies are laid before queen Elizabeth's 
commiſſioners, 139. queries. propoſed to her commiſſioners by the 
earl of Murray, regent of Scotland, 141. the conſerentes are trans- 
* ferred to Hampton-court, 142. where an anſwer is: mac to the earl 
of Mprray's queries, ib. artfully draus from him the letters of eor- 
reſpondence between queen Mary and Bothwell, — which con- 
tain inconteſtible evidences of Mary's guilt, 145. Elizabeth com- 
. municates her ſentiments on this ſabje& to her privy- council, 149. 
30d; to Mary's commiſſioners, 150. diſmiſſes Murray, with marks 
of favour, 152, but declines acknowledgipg him as regent of 'Scot- 
land, or. the young prince as king of Scotland, ib. her artful con- 
duct with. queen Mary, in ſendiag her terms of agresment, and de- 
elining thoſe propoſed; by that queen, 153. ſhe demands of the 
French court the reſtitution of Calais; but is obliged to put up with a 
refuſal, 154, 155. ineffectually renews the negotiations of marriage 
with the arch duke Charles, 155. ſome anecdotes concerning her re- 
ligion, 159, 160. her rigidity in puniſhing- nonconformity, 160. 
is greatly, influenced: by Cecil, 164. her: political conduct to him, 
16g. is informed by Murray of Notſolk's conſpiracy,” 166. doth 


not yield to Norfolk's attempt to amuſe: her, 168. takes prudent 
meaſures to ſuppreſs an inſurrection in the North, 170. is obliged 


to diſſemble with queen Mary, 172. ber perſonal conduct and 


power, compared with queen Mary's, ib. her Propoſals mung 
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e ef Reoflend, and anſwers therets, 173. ſhe in edvtſont not t6 Makes 
e againſt queen Mary, 174. dut continues to diſſemble with 
ber, 175, 176. and makes her ſeveral propoſals in order to her 

2 denten 176. Which the neceſſity of her affairs obliges her to 
.-conſent- to; ib. Elizabeth alſo treats with commiſſioners, appointed 
dy the Seots parliament, 177. the breach is widened between her 

and Mary, by the pope's bull of excommunication and depoſition, 
then publiſned, 178. which is ſuppoſed to be done in concert with 

Mary, ib. the dawnings of liberty are ſuppreſſed; by her injunEtons 

0 the parliament, not to meddle in affairs of ſtate; 179. is offend- 

ed with the motion of a member of the houſe of commons, relative to 

religion: and forbids him to appear in the houſe afrerwards, 18 1. but 


takes off this\prohibition the next day, 183. her jealoùſy of her pre- 


9 


61 rogative relative to patents, 184. at the end of a ſeſſion, ſhe checks 
by rsbukes the feeble efforts therein made towards liberty, 186. and 
-+ayows maxims of government, afferting an uncontroulable power over 
her parliaments; 188. gives ſecret aſſiſtance to the proteſtants in 
France, 19;3. the French king endeavours to impoſe on her, by the 
35 - Propoſal of marriage with the duke of Anjou, 195. which ſheen- 
courages, in order to deceive him, ib. motives for her diſſimulation, 
ih. careſſes the Flemiſh refugees, 199. inſülts the duke of Alva, 
ib. 200. a ſcheme is formed to ſubvert her government, 201, 202. 
it is-diſcovered; and prevented, 203. ſhe heſitates about the exetu- 
on of the duke of Norfolk, till petitioned by the houſe of commons, 
2056. calls queen Mary to account for her conduct, ib. ſtops pro- 
ceedings ageinſt her in the houſe of commons, 206. and forbids 
that houſe to meddle with the ceremonies of the church, ib. is im · 
2 on by the French king, 209. her aſtoniſhment and indigna- 
tion dn hearing of the maſſacre at Paris, 2 11. her reſolute anſwer 
to the French ambaſſador's account of that tranſaRion, ih. 412. uſes 
her utmoſt endeavours to guard againſt the treachery” of eatholics, 


and diflembles with the French king, 213, 214. moderates the zea- 


lous reſentment of her ſubjects againſt the French,.215, 216. but 
encourages the Hugonots in France, 218. benden is ſolicited 
by the Dutch, againſt the tyranny of the 8paniards, 222. her reaſons 
ſor refuſing to accept the profered ſovereignty oftheſe provinces, ib. 223. 
ineffectually intercedes for them with Philip of Spain, 223. enters into 
treaty with them, whereby ſhe is engaged, under certain conditions, 
to aſſiſt them with men and money, 225. propoſes for them terms of 
accommodation with. the king of Spain, ib. 226. her wiſe and poli- 


tie mansgement, 228, 229. maintains her: authority over the par- 


nament, 233. by ber ambaſſador intercedes in behalf of Morton, 
236. tepulſes a Spaniſh invaſion of Ireland, 237. patroniſes Sir 
Francis Drake, 2 39, ſummons a parliament, ib. obtains of them 
to paſs divers laws in her favour, 240. reprimands the houſe of 
ne for appointing a fuſt of their own, authority, ib. by what 
+ 3 | means 


ceitations of par 


r 
means ſhe is engaged to hate the catholics, 242. ſhe reſolves, and 


| hy, to form a confederacy againſt the power of Spain, 243. the re- 
ception the duke of Anjou's addreſſes met. with from her, 245. an 
© account of the marriage treaty. propoſed between the queen and the 


duke, 246. the further proſecution of this courtſhip, 247, 248. all 
. the friends of the queen remonſtrate againſt the French marriage, 
249. whereby. ſhe is moved to refuſe the duke's ſuit, 2 514, exhorts 
the king of Scotland not to reſent; the earl of Gowrie's violence, 2 $3- 
| her reaſons for oppoſing. queen Mary's reſtoration, 25 7+ hey deceit- 
ful dealings with that princeſs, 258. her government is diſturbed by 
. conſpiracies i in England, 261. which, are imputed to the queen of 
Scots, 262. her parliament's care, and great kindneſs to her, 263. 
the nature of her eccleſiaſtical commiſſions, 266. the terms of one 


more arbitrary than the reſt, 267. her. ſpeech to the commons, 


from the throne, relative to their petition to the houſe of peers eon - 
cerning religious grievances, 268, 269. ſne grants a new eccleſiaſ- 
tical commiſſion, 269. a conſpiracy againſt ber life is formed, ib. 
270. it is detected, and the conſpitatots puniſbed, 25 1. another 


conſpiracy is defeated, 278. the opinions of ber counſellors upon 


the application of the proteſtants in Hollagd, 234, 2753. ſhe con- 


eludes a league with the Dutch, 276. ſends them aſſiſtante, headed 


by the earl of Leiceſter, 278. how diſobliged with the ſtates on this 
' occaſion, ib, ſhe invades the Spaniſh dominions in America, 279. 
makes a league with the king of Scotland, 283, 284. in what light 
ſhe then regarded Mary queen of Scots, 286. the effect of the mea- 


ſures ſhe took with that princeſs, ib. 287. another conſpiracy againſt 
queen Elizabeth, 289. which is diſcovered, 292. Mary queen of 


Scots aſſents to this conſpiracy, 293. the conſpirators are ſeized and 
puniſhed with death, 298. the treatment ſhe gives, on that occaſi · 
on, to Mary queen of Scots, 296. iſſyes a commiſſion to try her, ib, 
her behaviour, on being informed of Mary's condemnation, 308. 
cauſes the parliament, which ſhe ſummoned on queen Mary's ac- 
count, to be opened by commiſſion, zog. how ſhe receives the ſoli- 
ent for Mary's execution, 310. cauſes queen 
Mary to be informed of theſe preſſing requeſts, 3 1a, 313. receives 
a letter from her, 3 13. 314. Which ſhe never anſwered, 3 14. the 
reaſons. uſed by her courtiers, to perſuade her to order Mary for 
execution, 318320. ſhe reſolves on Mary's execution, 320. 
cauſes a warrant, for the execution to he ſecretly drawn out, 321. 
which is ſent down to the perſons concerned to ſee it done, ib. - ber 
behayiour on hearing of Mary's execution, 33 1. how ſhe treated, 
ſecreily, Daviſon. on. that account, 333, 334. becomes ſenſible of 


the danger of this procceding, 335. ſends a fleet, under Drake, 
ein the coaſts, of Spain, 338. makes preparations to oppoſe the 


Invincible armada, 344. her ſhips. and ſailors, compared with thoſe 


lber, 34%, A, ptudence aud vigour e * on this o- 


| caſion, 
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— againſt popery 348. her ſpirited appearance when riding 
| throygh the lines, 349. der behaviour en heating of the fett of 


the Spaniſh; armada into the ports of Spain, 3 5. her adniiraPs be. 


. Favipur on that-occafion, ib. 35 1. her fleet engages the armada in 
"the channel, 352, 353. and defents it, 3 5. her uſual inmunftion 
. Tenewed every ſeſñion to the houſe of commons, 357. her imperſous 


; behaviour to that houſe, 358. her ſpeech to their committee, 359 55 
2. 


e permits her ſubjects to ſend out expeditions againſt Spain, 3 

. oppoſes the Scots king's marriage with a prineeſs of Denmark, 365, 
366, aſſiſts the-king of Navarre with money, 369. makes him a 
preſent of mars money, after his acceſſion to the French'throne, 
3B. continues her ſuccours, 37 2, 373. concludes 2 new tregty 


; with him; and ſends; him three thouſand men, 373. and, notwith- 


ſtanding former diſappointments, forms another treaty with Him, 


3756. .the- ſucceſs of divers adventuters, patroniſed by her, agatht 


Spain, 377. her, anſwer to the ſpeaker of the houſe of cbmmofs, 
e as uſual for the privileges of the houſe, 378. ſhe puts 
three members under confinement, for propoſing” to offer u bill for 


enmtailin g the - ſucceſhon of the crown,' ib. mortifles the hbtife für. 
; ther, 379, 380. and, points out to them the only buſineſs that they 
are to take under their conſideration, 8 makes them obey her, 
38. and alſo to grant larger ſupplies, ib. 382. her aſſuming ba- 


.ratigue on that occaſion, 382. makes a new league will the French 
after his apoſtacy, 385. her: advice to the Scots king, upon 


„te diſcovery of the plot of the three catholic lords againſt him, 386. 
bo ſhe regarded: that. prince, ib. 387. a conſpiracy againſt her, 
| | how diſappointed and avenged, 388. powetfully aſſiſts the French 
-: King agaitift the catholic league, ib. becomes more ſparing in his 


cauſe, 389. enters into a; treaty with the ſtates of Holland; 390. 


encourages naval expeditions againſt the Spaniſh dominions in Ame- 


rica, 392. and againſt Spain, 393. her fleet takes and plunders 
Cadiz, 394, 395. exeates lord. Effingham, commander in chief in 


that expedition, earl. of Nottingham, 396. grants to the earl of 
Effex the chief command of an expedition againſt Spain, ib. creates 
him ear}-marſhal of England, 399. ſumtnons a parliament, ib. her 


ſpeech to the parliament, delivered by the lord-keeper, 400. ber | 
anſwer to the application of the houſe of commons, about monopo- 


lies, 401. her remonſtrance to the French king #gainſt'a peace with 
Spain, 402. ber behaviour on that occafion; ib. 403. ſhe liſtens 
fo Efſex's councils, 406. falls out with him, ib. 4 06. reinſtates him 


in heß fa ur, 408. makes a ne treaty with the Dutch, 409. ap- 
points the earl of Efſex lord 
bim a numerous army ib. is greatly diſguſted * hearing of his 
.- frivologs enterpriſes, 423. informs bim of ber disſatisfaction. 425, 


at firſt n him graciouſly; ab. - but vrders him to beconfined to 
: his 


tnor of Ireland, 420. levies for 
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bis chamber, and examined by the council, 426. ber behaviour to 
that nobleman under ſickneſs, 427; and afterwards on his r 


id. 428. appoints lord Mountjoy deputy of Ireland, ib. what con - 


tributed to keep vp bet anger againſt Eſſex, 429. ſhe cauſes him to 
de again examined by the privy- council, ib. orders Bacon to draw 


vp an account of Eſſex s examination, 432. ber behavidur on hear- 


ing his narrative read, ib. her ſoft anſwer to Eſſex's ſubmiſive meſſage, 


433. ber rough anſwer to Eſſex's requeſt; relative to a renewal of his 


monopoly patent of ſweet wines, 434. its effect on that nobleman, ib. 
her remarkable jealouſy about her beauty and perſon, 436. breaks off 


a negotiation. with Spain, on account of a diſpute about a. point of ce- 


iner 439- What means ſhe uſes to diſcover if Eſſex is projecting 
an inſurrection, 44. gets information of Efſex's defigns, 442. be- 


hayes with great tranquility during tbe inſurrection, 443, 444. or- 
ders Eſſex and Southampton to be tried by their Peers,: 444, 445. 


her inconſtant reſolutions about Eſſex's fate, terminate in her conſent 


to his execution, 447. canſes ſome of his aſſociates to be alſo exe · 


cuted, and pardons the reſt, 449. is deſirous of a perſonal interview, 
with the French king, 45 1. , her political ſentiments, with reſpect to 


me ſyſtem of Europe, ib. the ſchemes of her courtiers, with reſpe& 


to Ireland, 452. her juſt reſolutions on that head, 453. the expe- 
dients ſne made uſe of to raiſe money for ſuppreffing Iriſh * 


ons, are productive of many grievances, 457. the topics infi 


for ſupport of theſe meaſures in that houſe, 458, 459. promiſes to 


cancel the moſt grievous monopoly patents, 459. her behaviour to 
the commons, when thanking her for her goodneſs, in making this 


condeſcending promiſe, 464. her fleet takes, and brings home, a 
Spaniſh Curacao ſhip, 465. ſhe grows melancholy, 466, the ſup» 
poſed cauſe of her uneaſineſs, ib, 467. her death and character, 


469, 470. ber miniſters and warriors, 470. ber fame, how eſti- 


mated, ib. 471. the ſtate of 
the. antient and eſtabliſhed inſtruments of power, 473. the then 


t during her reign, 472. 


ſtate of the martial law, 474, 475. what the government of Eng- 


land then reſembled, 479. her arbitrary power, and endleſs. inven- 
tions to {trip her people of money, 482. her proclamations and em- 


bargoes, how uſed. by her, ib. 483. extravagant acts of arbitrary 


power, 484. how ſedition was then puniſhed, 486. her moſt ab- 


ſolute authority, how believed and ſubmitted to, 488. the ſad-ſtate | 


of morals in her reign, 489, 490. her coOomy, 492. an account 
of the payments ſne made, and the debts due to her, 493. her ordi- 
nary revenue, 494. bow ſhe ſhook off dependance on foreigners, and 
foreign loans, 496. hom ſhe encouraged commerce! and navigation, 


ib. 497. ber dealings with Muſcovy and Turky, 498. with the 
Hanſe towns, Genoa; and Venice, 499, 500. the:magnificence and 
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Sog her own praciiee in that reſpeR, ib. hercharaQer a6 an ae, 
Fos. What regard ſhe paid to learned men, ib. 509. 


— princeſs, daughter of James I. married to Frederic, Elefior 
* 554 Palatine of the Rine, vi. 2. des Frederick, bee of the. 


Nhine. 
N Sir John, ee and releaſed, and why vi. 166, 157. his 


behaviour in the houſe, 214. again impriſoned, ons N 6 in pf. 
Ie fon, ib. how reſented by the nation, ib. 
Paibarpocs, how uſed in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, v. * e 
Eama, ſiſter of duke Richard If Normatidy; is married to king Ethel- 
red, i. 144. becomes a widow by his death, 156. is married to his 
ſucceſſor, Canute the Great, 161. after his death, lives at Wincheſ. 
ter, 166. flies with her ſon Henry into Normandy, 167. 
Impſon, miniſter of Henry VII. ſeconds that prince's avaritious diſpo. 
ſition, ii. 40%. bis character, ib. and tyrannical proceedings, 408, 
iãs impriſoned on the acceffion of Henry VIII. 432. his ſhrewd apo- 
- logy; Ib. 433. falls a ſacrifice to popular reſentmept, 434. 
3 (and Engliſhmen) erected into a kingdom, i. 61. its nature, 
68. firſt invaſions of Danes there, 70. they, for the firſt time, take 
up their winter quarters there, 73. diſtreſſed by them, 78. its ſtate at 
. R acceſſion, 100, 101. infeſted by wolves, 133. a maſfacre of 
Danes there, 150. . ſhip-money, firſt levied there, 152. military 
tenures, firſt ſet up there, ib. the moſt antient ſtate of its church, 
200, the ſtate of its towns before the Norman conqueſt, 225; a 
great conſternation there, 246. its nobility accept William duke of 
- Normandy, for king of England, 249. 250. difcontents there, 256, 
\ + InfurreQions there, 258. they are quelled, 262. new inſurreciions 
: there, 265. they grow general, 266. are quelled, 267. the feudal 
= 2 is introduced there, 270. the Pope's authority introduced there, 
273. his legate there, for the firſt time, ib. no fury of cruſades 
there, 320. its ſtate at the beginning of Henry I's reign, 333. its 
great men obtain the privilege of building fortreſſes, 379, 380. the 
: conſequence of this licence, 384+ 385. its extraordinary ſufferings 
in the reign of Stephen, 394. its ſtate at the time of the acceſſion 
of Henry II. the then authority of its monarch, 399. the then ſtate 
of the civil and eecleſiaſtic authority, 416, 417. the diſpute between 
Henry II. and Becket begins there, 418. Becket's aſſaſſination 
_ + there, 446. heretics, firſt puniſhed there, 452. an account of its 
© feudal government, ii. 109. the authority of the king and barons 
- there, 110. the power of the latter in their courts, 111. their pow- 
er over their vaſſals, ib. in imitation of what country, and by 
. , what means, the Engliſh were emboldened' to require an indepen- 
dance on their ſovereign, 127. and after what model the privileges 
of the peers, and liberty of the commons were formed, ib. the ſi 
tuation of England, when the proviſions of Oxford took place thete, 
4 7 its manners then, 233. entail introduced there, 333. 2 


— 


minority, choſen, 130. 


ſtored, 403. 


Mr b . X. 


be en 376. its nobility affect the French, language, 4 4 


plague there, 462. its ſtate, when Edward III. died, iii. 5, 6 the 


weakneſs of its laws then, 63. the then ſtate of its affairs in France, 


ib. an inſurrection of the common people there, 8. their extraordi- 
nary numbers, headed by Tyler and Straw, 9. ſuppreſſed, 11. firſt 


impeachment of a chancellor in England, 16. fieſt-impeachment by 


the commons, ib. the houſe of commons firit appears to be of 


weight in the conſtitution, 19: . expulſion. and execution. of the mi- 


niſters of Richard II. 2 1. a general inſurrection there, 4a. the de- 
. of King Richard II. 43—g0: the acceſſion: of Henry IV. 
ing the firſt of the Lapcaſtrian family, 66. an inſurrection of no- 
bles againſt him, 68. ſuppreſſed, 69. an inſurrection in Wales, 71. 
Northumberland's rebellion, 74—80. the prince of Scotland, a 
priſoner there, 80. the Lollards there, 93. its king, Henry V. de- 
clared heir of the monarchy of France, 116. a protector, during a 
Cade's inſurrection, 196, 197: the throne 
is reſtored to the family of Vork, in the perſon of Edward IV. 220. 
Henry VI. eſcapes into Scotland, 22. his return, defeat, and im- 
priſonment, 233, 234. an inſurreRtion in Yorkſbire, 242, 243. an- 
other rebellion againſt Edward IV. 246. his expulſion; 252. his re- 


turn, 257. à protector choſen by the privy-council, 285. the mur- 


der of Edward V. and his brother, 294. diſcontents of the people 
of England, iii. 333. Lambert Simnel's invaſion, 345. a truce, for 
ſeven years with Scotland, 350. war with France, 371. conc 

by a peace, 373. Perkin Warbee declared for by many of the no- 
bility, 378. that impoſture detected, 380. his inſurreQion finally 
ſuppreſſed, 400. England is greatly oppreſſed by Henry VII. 408, 
409. the ſtate of commerce in his time, 422—424. it is greatly de 
voted to the church of Rome, 450. its eccleſiaſtical ſtate conſidered, 
iv. 33+ the beginning of the reformation there, 38. diſcontents in- 
creaſe, on account of Henry VII. his exactions, 67. the progreſs of 
the reformation there, 104. 146, 142, a final breach between Eng- 
land and Rome, 127. union with Wales commenced, 132. the then 
religious principles of England, 136. interdicted by the Pope, 152. 


the union with Wales compleated, 162. diſcontents of the people, 
on account of the abolition of monaſteries, 184. how pacified, 189. 


an inſurrection on account of religion, 231. the Engliſh are entire- 
ly enflaved by Henry VIII. 289. have little foreign commerce at 
this time, 294. and their artificers are greatly excelled by foreigners, 
295. the country is depopulated by incloſures, 299. learning is 
there encouraged, the reformation} is compleated, 308. the 
kingdom is ira by the oppoſite opinions of their preachers, 


332. diſtontents Increaſe, on account of the ſuppreſſion of monks, 
and other religious orders, 35 1. inſurrections in ſeveral places, 354. 


the ſucceſſion to the throne is altered, 386. the catholic religion re- 
a violent perſecution of the teformed in England, 
Ce 440. 
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So her own practice in that reſpect, ib. herchardfer nnn, 
3 Fog. | what regard ſhe paid to learned men, ib. 509. 
» 1 princeſs, daughter of James I. married to Frederic, Elec 
ph Pete ofthe Rhine, vi. 3. des Froderich, COTE of the, 
hine L - 

| Ehr. Sir John, impriſoned and ha and with; vi. 1 56. 157. his 

behaviour in the houſe, 214. again impriſoned, 216. Nat in pr 

8 ſon, ib. how reſented by the nation, iz. | 

Paibarpees, how uſed in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, v. aw” = 

Emma, 3 of duke Richard of Normatidy; is married to king Ethel. 
red, i. becomes a widow by his death, 156. is married to his 
"ar Canute the Great, 161. after his death; lives at Wincheſ. 
ter, 166. flies with her ſon Henry into Normandy, 167. 

Zana, miniſter of Henry VII. ſeconds that prince's avaritious diſpo. 
dition, iii. 40%. his character, ib. and tyrannical proceedings, 408, 
is impriſoned on the acceſſion of Henry VIII. 432. his ſhrewd apo- 
logy⸗ Ib. 433. falls a ſacrifice to popular reſentmept, 434. 

Enpland, (and Engliſhmen) erected into a kingdom, i. 61. its m 

68. firſt indaſions of Danes there, 70. they, for the firſt time, take 

up their winter quarters there, 73. diſtreſſed by them, 78. its ſtate it 
- Alfred's acceſſion, 100, 101. infeſted by wolves, 133. a maſfacre of 
Danes there, 150. . ſhip-money, firſt levied there, 1 Fz. military 
- tenures, firſt ſet up there, ib. the moſt antient ſtate of its church, 

200, the ſtate of its towns before the Norman conqueſt, 225. 4 

great conſternation there, 246. its nobility accept William duke of 
- Normandy, for king of England, 249. 250. difcontents there, 256, 

inſurrections there, 258. they are quelled, 262. new inſurredion 
there, 265. they grow general, 266. are quelled, 267, the feudal 
law is introduced there, 270. the Pope's authority introduced there, 
273. his legate there, for the firſt time, ib. no fury of cruſades 
there, 320. its ſtate at the beginning of Henry Is reign, 333. it 
great men obtain the privilege of building fortreſſes, 379, 380. the 

- conſequence of this licence, 384, 385. its extraordinary ſuffering 
- in the reign of Stephen, 394. its ſtate at the time of the accethon 

of Henry II. the then authority of its monarch, 399. the then flat 
of the civil and eecleſiaſtic authority, 416, 417. the diſpute between 
Henry II. and Becket begins there, 418. Becket's aſſaſſination 

+ there, 446. heretics, firſt puniſhed there, 452. an account of its 

* feudal government, ji. 109. the authority of the king and barons 
there, 110. the power of the latter in their courts, 111. their pon. 
er over their vaſſals, ib, in imitation of what country, and bf 
what means, the Engliſh were emboldened to require an indepe0- 
dance on their ſovereign, 12 1. and after what model the privileg 
of the peers, and liberty of the commons were formed, ib. the fe 
tuation of England, when the proviſions of Oxford took place the 
2 57. its manners then, 233. — introduced there, 333+ ® 


; 
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thibie there, 376. its nobility affect the French, language, 410. 4 

plague there, 462. its ſtate, when Edward III. died, iii. 5, 6 the 


peakneſs of its laws then, 63 the then ſtate of its affairs in France, 


ib. an inſurrection of the common people there, 8. their extraordi- 
nary numbers, headed by Tyler and Straw, 9. ſuppreſſed, 11. firſt 


| impeachment of a chancellor in England, 16. fieſt. impeachment by 


the commons, ib. the houſe of commons firſt appears to be of 
weight in the conſtitution, 1g: . expulſion and execution of the mi- 
niſters of Richard II. 21. a general inſurreRion there, 42: the de- 
polition of King Richard II. 43—50: the acceſſion: of Henry IV. 
being the firſt of the Lapcaſtrian family, 66. an inſurrection of no- 
bles againſt him, 68. ſuppreſſed, 69. an inſurrection in Wales, 71. 
Northumberland's rebellion, 74—80. the prince of Scotland, a 
priſoner there, $0. the Lollards there, 93. its king, Henry V. de- 
clared heir of the monarchy of France, 116. a protector, during a 
minority, choſen, 130. Cade's inſurrection, 196, 197: the throne 
is reſtored to the family of Vork, in the perſon of Edward IV. 220. 
Henry VI. eſcapes into Scotland, 227. his return, defeat, and im- 
priſonment, 233, 234. an inſurrection in Yorkſhire, 242, 243. an- 
other rebellion againſt Edward IV. 246. his expulſion; 252, his re- 


turn, 257. a protector choſen by the privy-council, 285. the mur- 


der of Edward V. and his brother, 294. diſcontents of the people 
of England, iii, 338. Lambert Simnel's invaſion, 345. a truce, for 
ſeven years with Scotland, 350. war with France, 371. concluded 
by a peace, 373. Perkin Warbec declared for by many of the no- 
bility, 378, that impoſture detected, 380. his inſurrection finally 
ſupprefſed, 400. England is greatly oppreſſed by Henry VII. 408, 
40g. the ſtate of commerce in his time, 42z—424. it is greatly de · 
voted to the church of Rome, 450. its eccleſiaſtical ſtate conſidered, 
iv. 33. the beginning of the reformation there, 38. diſcontents in- 
creaſe, on account of Henry VII. his exactions, 67. the progreſs of 
the reformation there, 104. 116. 142, a final breach between Eng- 
land and Rome, 127. union with Wales commenced, 132. the then 
religious principles of England, 136. interdicted by the Pope, 152. 
the union with Wales compleated, 162. diſcontents of the people, 


on account of the abolition of monaſteries, 184. how paciſied, 189. 


an inſurreQion on account of religion, 231. the Engliſh are entire- 
ly enſlaved by Henry VIII. 289. have little foreign commerce at 
this time, 294. and their artificers are greatly excelled by foreigners, 
295. the country is depopulated by incloſures, 299. learning is 
there encouraged,” 299. the reformation) is compleated, 308. the 
kingdom is diſtrated, by. the oppoſite opinions of their preachers, 
332. diſtontents locreaſe, on account of the ſuppreſſion of monks, 
and other religious orders, 35 1. inſurrections in ſeveral places, 354. 
the ſueceſſion to the throne is altered, 386. the catholic religion re- 


ſtored, 403. a violent perſecution of the teformed in England, 


Cce 440. 
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$40; ſubmiſſion » Sls to the Pope, "renewed, 449. ſuet 
"22 by Queen Mary's extortions, 452. the commencement of 
© their trade with Muſcovy, 479. their great joy off the acceſſion of 
 Queeri Elizabeth, v. 2, 3. the reformed religion is reſtored, g. the 
-- ſupremacy of the church, annexed to the crown, 10. the nomina. 
tion of biſhops given to the crown, 11. the Engliſh church is at. 
© tended by thoſe of the Romiſh communion, 16. a plague thire, 
81. Mary Queen of Scots takes refuge there, 137, cohſerefces 
about Mary there, ib.—153.; puritans there, 156. firſt conſpiracy 
of the Juke of Norfolk, 162. inſurrections in the north, againit 
Queen Elizabeth; 168—171. Norfolk's ſecond conſpiracy, 201— 
205. Sir Francis Drake's expedition, 238, 239. a conſpiracy of 
Romaniſts againſt Queen Elizabeth, 270. Babington's . conſpiracy 
there, 289. the trial of Mary Queen of Scots there, 299. ber exe. 
© cution there, 329. -preparations in England to repel the Spaniſh 
armada, 344. now in the channel, 352. it is defeated, 355. the 
Nate of the Queen's authority in England, 368. what theEng. 
Iſh government then reſembled, 479. the ſize, and number of the 
_ Engliſh navy, 500. its able-bodied men, 561. armed, and mili- 
tia, ib. its antient ſtate, vi. 46. its ſtate in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth, compared with its preſent ſtate, 48. its ſtate at the end 
of the reign of James I. 99—1 35. arminianiſm there, 210. great 
© diſcontents there, 290. the Scots invaſton, 294. a great council 
of peers there, 298. the long, or rump parliament meets there, 
303. the Iriſh rebellion, 368. preparations for a civil war, 424. 
which commences, 429. the nation how then divided, ib. 430. 
military operations commence, 440. Laud's execution there, vil, 
37. 39. the king's party is finally diſperſed, 65. prefbytery is ſet 
up there, 70. the king's trial and execution there, *141—147. 
- the ſtate of England, at the commencement of the commonwealth, 
161. the protectorate of Oliver Cromwell commences there, 239. 
conſpiracies againſt him, 289; 290. the rump reſtored, 30, con- 
ſpiracies, 308. inſurrections, 3 10. "anarchy, 312. 314. / there- 
 Roration, 337. its ſtate then, 339. its commerce, how conſider- 
able then, 348. prelacy reſtored, 370. the preſbyterian clergy 

_ ejected, 393. the five mile act, 417. the Coventry act, 479. 
dulgenee there, granted by royal authority, 486, 487, Sled 
515. the martiage of the prince of Orange with the princeſs Mary, 
A king's niece, viii. 34. Godfrey's murder, 72: a general con- 
ſternation there, 73. the trials, and executions of the jeſuits, 108. 
the great power of the crown of England, 177. Rychouſe plot 
there, 18 1. the then temper of bench and juries, 195. the bc. 
ceſfon of king James II. 208. Monmouth's invaſion, 219. fix 
prelates confined,” 261, the landing of the prince of Orange, 25+ 
a general commotion there, 285, 286. the ſettlement of the 2 

on the l ince and ä of Orange, or wy e 709. 
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5 then ſtate of manners, arts, and ſciences in England, ib. 7 the king's 


44. 


1 * B * * 


fevenues at that time, 316. and amount. of the national debt, ib. 
"Rate of the Engliſh militia, from the reſtoration to the revolution; 


vy, ib. its commerce and riches, ib. 318. its burrows, 319. its 


people, ib. its factions, 321. its learned men, and leatning; 
"Id. 532. © | Wy NO | WD WE 


ing the nobility to break them, 1421. - _ | 

Ei/copacy, aboliſhed in Scotland, vi. 271. grows odious, in England, 
291, aboliſhed there, vii. 31. reſtored. in England, 370. in 
Scotland, 375. „ 55 | 
piſcopal habit, and ceremonies, rejected by the puritans, v. 156, 157: 
Ercombert, youngeſt ſon of Eadbald, his reign, i. 39. and death, ib; 


7 


Eremfroy, the pope's legate, calls a national council, 273. its pro- 


ceedings, ib. 274. i | 

Erue river, battle of, ii. 396. r | 

Her, kingdom of, formed; i. 53. ſubdued by Egbert; founder of the 
Engliſti moriarchy, ib, | | 

= Earl of, his character, v. 363. ſteals from England, and joins 


_ adventurers againſt Spain, ib, commands the land forces in an ex- 


pedition againſt it, 393. his immoderate joy, at the reſolution of 
a court-martial, to attack the ſhips in the harbour of Cadiz, how 
checked, 394. the reception his propoſal met with, 395. his chal- 
lenge to Lord Effingham, 396. appointed to command the land 


forces and fleet, in another expedition againſt Spain, ib. intercepts 


three Spaniſh ſhips, 398. is created earl-marſhal of England, 399. 
is ſent over to Ireland, in quality of lord governor, at the head of 4 
numerous army, 420. his indiſcretion there, 421, 422. his capi- 


tal error, 422. an account of bis expedition againſt Munſter, ib. 
423. into Uliter, 424. where a truce is made with the rebels, ib? 


his precipitate appearance before the queen, and how received, 425. 
is confinement, and examination before the council, 426. the 
queen's behaviour to him during his ſickneſs, and gn, his, recovery, 


427. the reception his letter and preſents met with, ib. 428. the 


chief conſdlation he then enjoyed, 425, his apology before the 
council, 430. his ſentence there, 431, a narrative of his caſe is 
drawn up by Bacon, 432. and read to the queen, he ; his. ſecond 
letter to the queen, 433, her rigour makes him throw. off every 
appearance of duty and reſpeR, 434+ be indulges hipoſelf in ſar⸗ 


Liaſms on her perſon and mind, 435. bis, pretenſions to the, ſucceſ- 


ſion, how founded, 437. his correſpondence with the king of Scot- 

land, relative to his ſucceſſion . to the crown, ib. his impatient 
ardour to get James. declared ſucceſſor, 438. enen become 
unpopular, 440. he entets upon rebelliou meaſures, ib. 441. is 
| ſammoned before the council, ib. leaves the deputies, ſent to L 
. x 2 b 


ib. 317. of the army, during the 8 period, 3 17. of its na- 


INN D. E KX. 
by the queen, in confinement in his houſe, 443- an account of his 
tranſactions in the ſtreets, and till his return to his own houſe, 4 444+ 
| — trial, ib. 445. condemnation, 445+ penitence, 446. exceu- 
| „„ 447 
Tuer, Counteſs, her averſion. to her huſband, vi. 6. is dvore, 9. 
' marries the earl of Somerſet. See Somerſet. | 
——— Earl, reſtored to his blood, vi. 6. married to lady Frances Hoy- 
ard, ib, divorced from her, ib. - 
— another, made a general of the parliament”s army, vi. 434. mul. 
ters it, 438. his inſtructions, 441. commands at Edgehill, ib. 
returns to London with the army, 443, its ſtrength at that time, 
444. beſie jeges Reading, 447. takes it, ib. remains on the de- 
fenſive, 454. retreats- nearer. London, 457. relieves Gloceſter, 
466. commands at the firſt battle of Newbury, 467. his anſwer 
to a letter from the king, prince, and duke of York, vi. 5, 6. el. 
capes from his ſurrounded army, ib. adheres to the preſbyterians, 
20. reſigns his command, 27. is ſucceeded by Fairfax. See 
Fairfax. 0 
—— Earl, made lord high treaſurer, viii. 100. "reſigns, I19. argues 
for the excluſion bill, 13 Mp engages I in Monmouth's conſpiracy, 181, 
is apprehended, and committed to the tower, 184. bis extraordi- 
naty death, 194, 195. 
1 . convention of, fmmoned in Scotland, v. 173. their proceed 
ings, ib. See Convention of eſtates. 
Ethelbald and Ethelbert, Joint kig g5 on the An glo- Saxon throne, their 
ſhort reign, i. 76, 77- 
Ethelbert ſucceeds Eſcus in the kingdom of Kent, i. 29. his bad ſucces 
in war in the beginning of his reign, ib. his after good furceſs a 
gainſt Ceaulin King of Weſſex, 30. bis marriage with a 0 chriſtian 
princeſs, daughter of the king of Paris, 32. ſtipulations made on 
that occaſion, ib. becomes a chriſtian, 34. at his death W 
his kingdom to his ſon Eadbald, 38. his excellent laws, id. 
laſt king of Eaſt-Anglia, 48. his death, ib. we 
Erhelburga, Queen of the Northumbrians, her piety, i. 444. 
Etbelred, brother and ſucceſſor of Edward the Martyr, comes to the 
Engliſh throne, i. 138. is diſturbed by Daniſh invaſions, 139. more 
invaſions, 141. more ftill, 143. marries a Daniſh princeſs, ſiſter 
of Robert duke of Normandy, 144. his kingdom is invaded by 
Sweyn, a Dane, 151. he buys off the invaſion, 152. his king: 
dom ſuffers intolerably by a Daniſh invaſion, 1 Fh he flies into 
Normandy with his queen and two ſons, 154. reſumes the govern- 
ment, ib. is tormented yith another Daniſh invaſion, 1 155. dies, 
| | 
FR: RY ſucceſſor of Egbert on the Angto/Saxon trois, gives to bis 
_ eldeſt fon a part of his dominions, IS. diſturbed by Daniſh 


| e ib. goes a pilgrimage to. Rome, 74+ divides his domi- 
nions 


„ 
nions 1 his younger ſons, ib. by his will divides England between 
them, 76. 

Eure, fucceffor of the joint kings, is oppoſed by the Danes, i. 77. 
killed by them, 79. 

Eugenius TIT, pontiff of Rome, confers the legatine authority on Theo- 
bald, archbiſhop of Canterbury, i. 391. convokes a ſynod at 
' Rheims, ib. lays King Stephen's party under an interdict, ib. 

Europe, its ſtate in the reign of Charlemagne, i. 6g. its ſtate at the 
time of the firſt cruſade, 317. at the acceſſion of Henry II, 396. 
the kind of government that prevailed in it towards the end "of that 
reign, 468. artillery, great, firſt uſed therein, ii. 448. 2 peſti- 
lence there, 463. it is diſtracted by Clementines and Urbaniſts, 
jii, 62. its antient ſtate with reſpe& to perſonal liberty, 317. 
the ſtate of Europe in the reign of Henry VII. 350. Europe's 
eccleſiaſtical ſtate before the reformation, iv. 32. the refor- 
mation begins there, 38. how connected in 1522, 45. furious 
inſurrections of anabaptiſts there, 138. the ſtate of Europe at the 
time of queen Elizabeth's acceſſion, v. 65. maſſacre of hugonots 
there, 210. the invincible armada there, 343. the ſtate of urope 
in 1589, 368. its ſtate at the acceſſion of James I. 515. at the 
commencement of the civil war, or grand rebellion in England, vi. 
433. in 1665, v vi. 253. in 1658, 286. at the end of the reign 

of Charles II. viii. 200. 

Evers, Sir Ralph, his progreſs with an Engliſh army in Scotland, iv. 

268. his reward for theſe ſervices 8. is killed in battle againſt 
the Scots, ib. | 

Evyham, battle of, ii. 220. A compleat vidory over the rebel barons 
is there Sbtathed, ib, 

Exciſe on beer, firſt granted, vii. 3. 

Exchange, Royal, when, by whom, and at whoſe charges built, v. 503. 

Exchequer, grievances there, a bull brought into the houſe of commons 

to remedy them, v. 358. ſhut, vii. 486. money of merchants de- 
poſited there is ſeized, ib. 

Eater, Courtney marquis of, forms a conſpiracy againſt Henry VIII. 
ir. 203. is tried and executed, ib. 8 

Exclufion bill brought into the houſe of commons, viii. 103. renewed 
there, 129. arguments for and againſt it, 132. paſſed in the houſe 
of commons, 135. 9 in the houſe of lords, 136. 

| F. 
54 RFAX, an author, his character, vi. 132. 

2 — Fir Thomas, fignalizes his courage in the oacliament's 
army, vi. 469. ; ſucceeds Eſſex in the chief command of that army, 
vii, 29. bis finefle to ſave Oliver Cromwel from the effect of the 
ſelf. denying ordinance, 28. his character, ib. is entirely governed 


ay Cromwel, ib. new models the army, 52. routs the royal army 
, Cc3 ay 


4... 0; X: | 
et Naſeby, * bis 2 behaviour there, ib. copquers the Feb j 
52. though depoſed by the army continues a nominal general, | 
appointed one of the king's judges, and abſents himſelf from th 
trial, 141. reſigns his nomina command, 194. is A My: O- 
liver. See Cromwel, Olirer. 1 
Fallirt, battle of, ii. 315. 950 | 
Falkland, Viſcount, his character, vi. 422. writes the king's memori. | 
als againſt the parliament, ib. is lch in the battle 10 * F 
468. a ſhort diary of his life, ib. 469. 
Feaubes dt Breaute, a rebel, his puniſhment, i ii. 1 36. a | | 
F eefarm rents, the king f is empowered A the 9 to {el them F 


„ 463. 


Felonies, how: furprifingly e in queen Elizabeth's reign, v. 489, 
4 1 

Falun, | John, condemned and e for FP ITED on the gates of the 
biſhop of London s A the pope's bull agaiaft que Elieabeth, 
V. 178, 17 

— 8 847 Buckingham, vi. 201. taken and examined, 202. the 

" judges refuſe to put him to the queſtion in derte extort from bim — 

a diſcovery of his accomplices, 203. ; 

F*nelog,' the French ambaſſador” in England, is dark to mifrepreſent — 
the maſſacre at Paris, v. 217. is aſhamed of that barbarous tranl- 
action, ib. how anſwered by queen Blizabeth, ib. e 9121 

Fenwic, his trial, viii. 109. 


| £27 dinand, King of Arragon, his character, iii. 405. been bes aig F. 
in marriage to Arthur prince of Wales, 406. becomes very unpo- 
ular in Caſtile, 411, and forced to reſign it to the archduke, 414, Fi 
þ reſtored, after the death of that prince, to his throne, ib. his de- 
ceitful _— with enn VII. bys ener, 445. bis death, F. 
OO e MP: 
3 brother of Charles v. emperor b iGerteaay, is by bis inte 
reſt made king of the Romans, i iv. 456. deſited by his brother, but — 
refuſes to reſign, ib. and the pope refuſes to eroun him, Th! | 
4 Emperor of Germany. See Germany. wn 
Nævenban, art, General of the Engliſh forces, defeats Monmouth it | 
Sedgemoor, viii, 222. his -cruelties after the battle, 224. | 
Fiefi and feudal lands, their original nature, and how: changed, ü. 105; | 


* the attachment of'their poſſeſſors to their chieltains po and in- 
termediate zccounted for, 106. 

Finances, their ſtate in the reign of James 1. vi. 112. berween the re- 
ſtoration and revolution, viii. 314. 

74 inch, Lord keeper, his charafter, vi. zoo de flies, ib, is impeach 

| in his abſence; ib. 

| Fines, 82 and exorbitant, ert levied 24 complained * i, 5ob, 


Ke one in _ ad 9 to the pope, i, 335+ 


F 2 


I. NN iD: BB. X. f | 
gie oy of Rocheſter, gives offence by a ſpeech i in farour of the 
. clergy; iv. 1056. © refuſes: to take the oath concerning the ſucceſſion, 
141. is indicted and committed to the tower, ib. favours the i 
poſture of the maid of Kent, 148. is cruelly uſed in his . 
. ment, 180. created a cardindt by the pope, ib. | beheaded for de- 
. nying the wild s 1 wy "on \ ways in denn * monaſteries, 
0 < 
Jus Allan,” Archbiſhop afeCanterbea, ded on a nicffioe to the king, 
ii. 20. excommunicates the opponents of Gloceſter's faction, iii. 25. 
is condemned in parliament; 34. and baniſhed the kingdom, ib. 
Fin. Gerald and Fits - Siepben, Engliſhmen of great power, engage to 
- aſſt the king of Leinſter, now an exile in England, i. 457. artive in 
Ireland, and form a force hieh nothing there can withſtand," 458. 
overturn it, 459. — king goes over to them with a” p force, 
460. See Henry. 
Harris, his caſe, vii. 148. he is ntipeddhes by the hh 
of commons, 1 yu tried by the common law; and en 153 · 


* me #3) $44 # 4 


executed, tb, „ 18 ** vir 
Oſbert, a popular lawyer in London, dir atrocious * 
our, ii. 38. puniſhed, 39. 


—— Richard Thomas, mayor of Kondo: bis changes and con- 


duct during his mayoralty, i 202. illegally prolongs his authority, 
206. his behaviour on — the event of ar battle of Eveſham,” 
221. his puniſhment, 22 FAR 

Flambard, Biſhop of Durham, depoſed by Henry. and committed to | 
priſon, i. 339, 340. 

Flammoc, Thomas, heads an isbn, iu. 392. his party defeated, 

395. he is taken and executed, ib. 

Flanders and Fleming; —Baldwin, Earl of, kindly receiver” Toſti, elder 
brother of Harold, i. 191. encourages the Norman een 199. 
protects William, hepbew of Henry I. 339. is flain, ib. 

Charles is aſſaſſinated, i. 365. and un dominions are Siren 

to William, nephew of Henry I. ib. | g 

Philip, commences hoſtilities Anf Henry IT. i. 470. the 
progreſs of his arms, ib. it is agreed to reſign into his hands Kent, 
with Dover and all its ſortreſſes, ib. interpoſes his good offices: _ 
wards a reconciliation between Henry II. and his children, 494- 

— Guy, makes à treaty with England againſt France, ii. 294. 
his country is made the theatre of war between the Engliſh and 
French kings, 305. be is deſerted by bis Engliſh ally, 308. a re- 
bellion there, 408. fomented by Edward III. 409. who lands there 
at the head of 4 large army, ib. where his army is diſbanded, 
412. the rebel Flemings with their ſhips reinforce the Engliih during 
a ſea · fight wth France, 416. lay ſiege to St. Omer, ib. are routed 
by a ſally of the garriſon, and never after appear in the field, ib. 
tvs country becomes the er of John duke of Burgundy, in 

Cc4 right 
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pt Naſeby, 57 his bi Ben behaviour there, ib. conquers the Tet, 
by the army continues a nominal general, 
appointed one of the king's judges, and abſents bimſelf from N 
trial, 141. reſigns his . command, 1 9. is A by O. 
liver. See Cromwel, Ohver, fr” * | & 
Fallirt, batile of, ii. 315. ee eee ee 98 
Faliland, Viſcount, his character, vi. 422. writes the king's memori- 
als againſt the parliament, ib. is lain 3 in the battle « 10 3 
468. à ſhort diary of bis life, ib. 469. 


Feaubes de Breaute, a rebel, his puniſhment, ii i. 56. | 

| Feefarm rents, the king i is empowered by tis parliament to el them 
en, 

Felonies, how furprivogly frequent i in queen Elizabeth's relgn, v. 489, 


4 7 

Falte, John, condemned and e for e on the gates of the 
biſhop of London 8 Fes the pope's 8 bull eint your Eligabeth, 
V. 178, 17 

— "he rt Buckingham, vi. 201, taken [Se examined: 202, the 
"judges refuſe to put him to the queſtion in order to extort from him 

” a diſcovery of his accomplices, 233. 

Fenelm, the French ambaſſador” in England, is ordered to mifrepreſent 
the maſſacre at Paris, v. 217. is aſhamed of that barbarous tranl- 
' aRoh; ib. how (anſwered by queen lizabeth, 8. 79 5 . 

Fenwic, his trial, vüi. 109. To 

rr Kivg of Arragon, his character, iii. 405. ken b, des 
"I marriage to Arthur prince of Wales, 7. becomes very unpo- 

ular in Caſtile, 411. and forced to reſign it to the archduke, 414, 

: Pits: after the death of that prince, to his throne, ib. his de- 
ceitful r . with Heory VII. his ſon-in-law,” 445+ bis death, 
iv. en 

—— brother of Charles V. emperor of Gertanay, is by bis inte- 
reſt made king of the Romans, iv. 456. deſited by his brother, but 
refuſes to reſign, ib. and the pope refuſes to crown him, Th! d 

I. Emperor of Germany. See Germain. 

Nrvenſban, art, General of the Engliſh forces, defeats Monmoub it 
Sedgemoor, viii. 222. his cruelties after the battle, 224. 

Frei and feudal lands, their original nature, and how changed, ii. 105: 


the attachment of their poſſeſſors to their chieftains e and in⸗ 


termediate accounted for, 106. 

Finances, their ſtate in the reign of James 1 Wi. 112. between the re· 
ſtoration and revolution, vii. 3 14. 

fa Lord- keeper, his character, vi. 30 d he flies, W. is impeached 
in his abſence; ib. | 


Pines, . and exyfhiegut, firſt levied and complained of, i ii. ob, 
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pier, biſhop of Rocheſter, gives offence by a ſpeech i in e of the 

. clergy, iv. 105. ' refuſes to take the oath . wy the ſucceſſion, 
131. is indicted and committed to the tower, ib. favours the i 

poſture of the maid of Kent, 148. is cruelly uſed in his confi Ate. 
ment, 150; created a cardindt by the pope, ib. beheaded for de- 

. nying the iy! s FOG wy "we . in deu or monaſteries, 
183. 

Fitz Allen, Archbiſhop eee ood on a nge to the king, 
ji, 20. excommunicates the opponents of Gloceſter's faction, iii, 25. 
is condemned in parliament, 34. and baniſhed the kingdom, ib. 

fia Gerald and Fitæ. Stephen, Engliſhmen of great power, engage to 
aſſiſt the king of Leinſter, now an exile in England, i. 457. artive in 
Ireland, and form a force which nothing there can withſtand, 458. 
overturn it, 459. — =_ goes over to them with a' cee Yn; 
460. See Henry. a n 

Harris, his wok 'viti. 148. he i is ntipeddhed by the houſe 

of commons, 1 — "_Þ by the end law, and wee 83. 


executed, iv. N "rr 
— — Olbert, Aa benen janyer in London, bir atrocious behavi- 
our, ii. 38. puniſhed, 39. | 


—— Richard Thomas, mayor of Kondo his charaQet 4 con- 


duct during his mayoralty, in 202. illegally prolongs his authority, 
206, his behaviour on — abe event of Who! battle of Eveſham,” 
221. his puniſhment, 22 : 

Flambard, Biſhop of Durham, depoted by Henry. and committed to | 
priſon, i. 339, 340. 

Flammoc, Thomas, beads an inforreRion, il. 592 his party is defeated, 

395. he is taken and executed, ib. 

Flanders and Fleming; —Baldwin, Earl of, kindly receives Toſti, elder 
brother of Harold, i. 191. encourages the Norman nen 199 · 
protects William, nephew of Henry I. 339. is ſlain, ib. 

Charles is aſſaſſinated, i. 365. and his dominions are given 
to William, nephew of Henry I. iv. p N 

Philip,. commences hoſtilities nid Henry! L i. 470 the 
progreſs of his arms, ib. it is agreed to reſign into his hands Kent, 
with Dover and all its fortreſſes, ib. interpoſes his good offices: to- 
wards a reconciliation between Henry II. and his children, 494. 

— Guy, makes à treaty with England againſt France, ii. 294. 
his country is made the theatre of war between the Engliſh and 
French kings, 307. . he is deſerted by bis Engliſh ally, 308. a re- 
bellion there, 408. fomented by Edward III. 409. who lands there 
at the hend of 4 large army, ib. where his army is diſbanded, 
412. the rebel Flemings with their ſhips reinforce the Enghih during 
a ſea- fight uath France; 416. lay ſiege to St. Omer, ib. are routed 
by a ſally of the garriſon, and never after appear in the field, ib. 
tis country becomes the e of John duke of Burgundy, in 

Cc4 right 
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ght of his mather. 1. 98. a ducheſs. dowager of which family 
named Margaret, lives there, 345- and acquires great authority g. 
ver the Flemings, ib, by a marriage of an heireſs of the houſe, of 
Burgundy, this country becomes the property of the ſon of Maxi. 
milian, king of tbe Romans, a prince of the houſe of Auſtria, 35. 


| Perkin Warbeck is avowed by the abovementioned, Margaret, 3, 
it becomes the expected property of Charles, prince of Spain, is, 16 


.where that prince ſettles every thing in peace, ib. a Flemiſh aray, 


in conjunction with the Engliſh, invade France, 44, 46. Flander 
is the only country in Europe where commerce and induſtry flouriſh 
52, and the Flemings the only people with whom England tradg, 
494. their artificers greatly ſurpaſs. the Engliſh, 295, the extrs- 
ordinary great number of their artizags in London and other cite 
of England, 296, the reformation principles begin to preil 
there, v. 196, the Flemings are greatly alarmed at the arbitrary 
proceedings of Philip of Spain, nom their ſoveteign, 197. violent 


perſecuted by the duke of Alva, 199, 200. many of them fly.to 


Eagland, where they are protected by queen Elizabeth, 199. and 


introduce ſeveral uſeful manufactures into the kingdom, ib. ſous 


ol its provinces revolt, and unite for mutual defence h 20. fend 


an embaſſy to London, proffering to queen Elizabeth the ſovercigne 
ty of their provinces, 22a. See United: Provinges +) 1 21 


Fleetaoed, his ſpeech, in the houſe of commons, ' tonterniog, the queen 


prerogative, v. 182, 183. another ſpesch, 1844 on 194» 
Colonel, is made governor of Ireland, vii. 277 his advice 


to the p protector, 282. eſtranges himſelf from hips, 291% renoun- 


ces all claim to the proteRarſhipe:goTu: becomes head of! the repub- 
lican party, 303. I Ante on pee, dit do is 05% Dino. 28% 


465 


Flauden, battle of, . {rin £967 ee te e rl 
Fiollland, what, wg | 

.  Fomtarabia, a fruitleſs alike Fa of the Englik to PE OY 
Forbifer, Sir Martin, his voyage, in connection with Sir Walter Raldgh 


£81931), at + ther $5315 39+; 


v. 485. bis fruitleſs voyages ſor the north- weſt paſſage, 497. 


1A 


Ferreſt, a friar, a zealous. preacher of the reſor mation, iy. 234. is con · 


demned, and burnt, ib. rg b AS Oban pa 0569: 


a Ferr ett, diſafforeſted by the kings: 1. 149. by act of parliament, 304. 


extended, 506. 52 ** 2871 An bes * 14111120 uz 2 11 (5 (197 


Fete firſt built in England, i., 389. their number there, in the 


reign of Henry III. 5 „ ideen amino ty 18 N Ut 


5 otberingay Caftle, Mary queen of r tried,. v. 296. cant | 


ed there, 308. and executed, 329. &i lou u not 


Fes, Richgrd, à clergyman, his, charaQer, il 326. entruſted i 


Henry VII. with all his ſecrets, 335. his preferments, . 336. his 
conduct on the acceſſion of Henry VIII. eee en the 
bing * W — * he 1 4546 dg: 79" | 
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m. Edward, ſent by Henry VIII. to treat with. the pope concerning 
e / RR 9 
— john, founder of the Quakers, his hiſtory, vü. 3424. 
France, invaded by Normans, f. 146. its king Charles grants them 
Nieuſtria; 14% the French language becomes faſhionable in the 
court of England, 174. divided and ſub - divided into ſmall prin- 
cipalities/ 197 their king Philip is à tninor at the time of the Nor- 
man invaſion; 199, obtains of the conqueror terms of peace for 
Ralph de Guader a Norman rebel, 28 5, 286. à furious eagerneſs 
after cruſades prevails there; 319. the Frenetf king, Philip the 
Groſs, his tranſactions With Henry I. 459, 360. the methods he 
took to make Henty I. uneaſy, Ib. le war with England, 361. 
accommodates e Gifferences with Henry, ib. but ſtill protects his 
nephew, the ſon of Robert; 364. puts Him in poſſeſſion of Flan- 
ders, 365. the French kitig Lewis the VIIch, of the younger, be- 
troths his 6ſter Conſtantia, to the eldeſt ſon of Stephen, king of 
England, 379. divorces Eleanor, heireſs of Poictou, 392, 39 3. its 
ſtate, at the time of the acceſſion of Hugh Caper, 397. the an- 
tient ſtate of ita urmies, 398, the policy of its king above. named, 
401. he affianees the prinreſs Margaret, an infant in her cradle, to 
Henry, ſon of Henry II. 404. His partiality, 400. the marriage of 
the young prince and prineeſ# is ſplemnized, by order of king 
Henry II 4% the French King makes war with England, ib. in- 
vites Beeket to fix his retreat ar Soifſons,” 431. protects 4 vaſſal of 
the dutchy of Guyenne againſt Henry L. 437. is preſent at a con- 
ference between Henry and Becket, 439. an anecdote relative to 
one of theſe: chendes, 440. the French king demands ſatisfac- 
tion, on account of his daughter not being anointed along with 
young Henry her huſband, 442. exhorts the pope to pronounce 
F the moſt dreadful ſentence of excommunication, 4painſt Henry,” 450. 
x inſtils difloyalivpriticipl&'itito his 'ſon-in-faw, 466. engages his 
ob, WH vaffals by ar oath to adhere" to bis forrindlaw, 469, 479. raiſes a 
1 great army in 'hi8'favour,'$70; which is defeated, 471. . a confe- | 
on- rence- detween thetiws* contending monarchs is abortive, 473. the 


TE 2 FASATFSE ESTES, 


] French king invades Normandy, 478. his deceit there, ſtrated, 
04. id. peace takes \pface/between France and England, 79. the 
ys French king's ſuperſtition, and unhealthy ſtate, 485, His ſon Philip 


the WW aſſumes the government{ 486. is baulked, with reſpect to the ward- 
t. ſhip of Brittany; claimed by him, 488. eng ges in a cruſade, in con- 
mu- junction with the king of England, 400. impoſes a tax on his ſub- 
eas for that purpoſe, ib. his deceitful conduct towards Henry II. 
by 491. his ſueceſs im war againſt Henry II. 494. makes peace with 
him, 495. the number of his tops engaged in the cruſade, ii. 8. his 
the BY agreement wirk Richard I. King of England, ib. both are obliged 
| to ſhelter themſelves” in Meſſtna, at once, 9. their quarrels there 
Fu are in ſome meaſure compoſed, 10, 11. his arrival, and firſt tranſ- 
" WH ions in Paleftine, 14. bis ſucceſs there, 15. leaves Paleſtine, ib, 


25 - N lr 
-. vight of his mother, iii. 98. a dugheſs. dowager of which family 
named Margaret, lives there, 345. and acquires great authority o- 
ver the Flemings, ib, by a marriage of an heireſs of the houſe. of 
- Burgundy,. this country becomes the property of the ſon of Maxi. 
milian, king of, the Romans, a prince of the houſe of Auſtria, 351, 
Perkio Warbecki is avowed by. the abovementioned Margaret, 377. 

it becomes the expected property of Charles, prince of Spain, is, I 
here: that prince ſettles every thing in peace, ib. a Flemiſh arm), 
in conjunction with the Engliſh, invade France, 44, 45. Flanders 
is the only country in Europe where commerce and induſtry flouriſh, 
562, and the Flemings the only people with whom England trade, 
2494. their artificers greatly ſurpaſs the Engliſh, 295. the exttz. 
ordinary great: number of their artizaus in London and other citie 
of England, 296. the reformation principles begin to prenail 
there, v. 196. the Flemings are greatly alarmed at 2 
Proceedings of Philip of Spain, now their ſovereign, 197. 
| | pb by the duke of 3 199. 200. many of — ſty to 

England, where they are protected by queen Elizabeth, 199. and 

| introduce ſeveral uſeful manufactures into the kingdom, ib. ſous 

ol its provinces revolt, and unite for mutual defence 20. fend 

an embaſſy to London, proffering to queen Wee ae 

ty of their prorigees, 222. See Liu Proving s. 

Flurwed, his ſpeech. in the houſe of commons, concerniog}the queen 

2 prerogative, v. 182, 183. another ſpesch, 18444, — 

Colonel, is made governor of Ireland, vi. 257. bine 
to the protector, 282. eſtranges himſelf from him, 291% renoun- 
es all claim to the eee 301. becomes head of the _ 
_ lican party, 303, nter son Willgunb sit lo u⏑ẽj˙ννjꝙτ 
Flauden, battle of, th 46s 6 £265] nr hi dia vor” et 2/4 
Follland, whats; i, 245: 6 
Fontarabia, a fruitleſs Aer of the Engliſh to it. ee 
Forbiſber, Sir Martin, his voyage, in connection with Sir Walter Raleigh 
v. 485. bis fruitleſs voyages ſor the north- weſt paſſage, 4g 
Forreſf, a friar, a zealous preacher of e reformation, 119. 254+ is cons 
'.- __ .demned, and burnt, ib. ings abacmio/eabevatt du den 
Ferre, ilalforeted by th king, i 19. by ad. of parliament, 304 
| extended, 506. ak; y. gn au br nin aue gi (209 
Fartreſſes, ficſt- built in, England, lacie ende there in the 
y reign of Henry III. 11. 159. 1 pig Haiti oO und N e 
i - Fotheringay Caftle, Mary queen of Scots, there tried, v. 296 condemn. 
ö ed there, 308. and executed, 329. &i qu en not %, 
Paz, Richard, 4 clergyman, his, n I 536. une h 
Henry VII. with. all his ſecrets, 335. his prefermente, 336. Þb 
conduct on the acceſſion of Henry VIII. Saen the 
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„„ £d ward, ſent by Henry VIII. to treat with the pope concerning 
eee As 
of — John, founder of the Qunkers, kis hiſtory, vii. 342. | 4 
i- nne, invaded by Normans, f. 146. its king Charles grants them 


Nieuſtria, 14% the French language: becomes faſhionable in the 


. court of England; 174. is divided and fut: divided into ſmall prin- 
N cipalities/ 197. their king Philip is # minor at the time of the Nor- 


man: invaſion; 199, obtaius of the conqueror terms of peace for 
Ralph de Guader à Norman rebel, 28 5, 286, à furious eagerneſs 
after cruſades prevails' there; 319. the French King, Philip the 
Groſs, bis tranſactions with Henry I. 459, 360. the methods he 
took to make Hent) I. uneaſy, 15. le war with England, 361. 
accommodutes hie Gifferences with Henry, ib. but ſtill protects his 
nephew, the ſon of Robert; 364. puts Him in poſſeſſion of Flan- 
ders, 365. "the French kitig, Lewis the VIIth, of the younger, be- 
troths his ſiſter Conſtantia, to the eldeſt ſon of Stephen, king of 
Eagland, 379. divorces Eleanor, heireſs'of Poictou, 392, 393. its 
ſtate, at the time of the acceſſion of Hugh Caper, 397. the an- 
tient ſtate of its armies, 398. the policy of its Lin above -· named, 
401. he afftanees the printeſs Margaret, an infant in her cradle, to 
Henry, ſon of Henry H. 404. His partiality, 40. the marriage of 
the young prince and prineeſs is ſplemnized, by order of king 
Henry IId 4% the French king makes war with England, ib. in- 
vites Becket to fix his retreat ax Soiſſons, 431. protects 4 vaſſal of 
the dutehy of Guyenne againſt Henry IL. 437. is preſent at a con- 
ference between Henry and Becket, 439. an anecdote relative to 
one of theſe cbnſerences, 440. the French Bing demands ſatisfac- 
tion, on account of his daughter not being anointed along with 
young Henry her tiuſband, 442. exhorts the pope to pronounce 
„ the moſt dreadſul ſentence of excommunication, àpainſt Henry, 450. 
. inſtils diſloyal: principles into his ſon- fü law, 466. efigages his 
ob, WH vaffals by at oath 6 adhiere to bis forrindlaw, 469, 479. raiſes a 
5 great army in his fuveur, 470. which is defeated, 471. . a confe- 
on- rence: between thetwo coritending monarchs is abortive,” 473. the 
] French king invades Normandy, 478. his deceit there, \gguſtrated, 
04 ib. peace takes place between France and England, "$79. the 
n French king's ſuperſtition, and unhealthy ſtate, 485, his ſon Philip 
the WF aflumes the government{ 486. is baulked, with reſpect to the ward- 
it ſhip of Brittany, claimed by him, 488. etigages in a cruſade, in con- 
n- bunction with the king of England, 490. Tmpofes a tax on his ſub- 
deas for that purpoſe; ib. his deteitful conduct towards Henry II. 
by 497.” his ſueceſs im war againſt Henry II. 494. makes peace with 
bis him, 495. the number of his troops engaged in the cruſade, 11. 8. his 
the BY greementwithRichard*F. King of England, ib. both are obliged 
to ſhelter themſelves” in Meſſtna, at once, 9. their quarrels there 
Fu are in ſome meaſure-compoſed, 10, 11. his arrival, and firſt tranſ- 
; "ions in Paleſtine, 14. bis ſycceſs there, 15. leaves Paleſtine, ib. 
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- the. requeſt he makes to the Pope, on his way home, ib, | his ve; 


* 


* , 
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tempts to diſturb the peace of Richard's dominions during bis ab. 


ſence, 19. his behaviour en Conrade's being aſſaſſinated, 20. on 


- 


7 fr heating of the king of England's impriſonment, 2g». is repulſed in 


_ His attempt on Rouen, 26, but corrupts prince John, ib. 25. his 


3 


. 


_ ambaſſadors, in vain, accuſe. Richard of England, to the dyet df 
Ratisbog, 25. his letter to prince John, on hearing that the king 
of England was ſet. at liberty, 31. the tranſactien of a ſhort var 


between him and England, 33, 34. after ſome fruitleſs - efforts to 
diſturb John, now king of England, 42. the French king males 
peace with him, 43. renews the war, 46. adjudges John to have 


* 


forfeited, all his fiefs and ſeignories in France, 50. defeats his any 
at Alengon, 60. in contempt of the Pope's injunction, lays ſicge 
__ to Chateau, Galliard, 52, 53. takes it, 33. the kingdom of 


England is proffered. to him by the pope, 71, be collects a great 


army and a fleet to take poſſeſſion of it, ib. is enraged. at the 


agreement between the Pope and king John, but, deſiſts from his un- 


dertaking, 75. on an application from the diſcontented barons in 


England, ſends. his eldeſt ſon, prince Lewis, at the head of a great 
army, to their aſſiſtance, 98. an account of the military operations 


in that expedition, 151. a, pacification being made, prince Levis 
leaves this kingdom, 153. the French king's pretences about this 


expedition, 154. Lewis VIII. ſucceſſor of his father Philip, makes 


war with Henry III. 160. the ſucceſs of France in that war, 150. 


the charakter of Lewis IX. 193, 194. be obtains u ceſſon of Nor 


mandy and other provinces in France, then belonging to the king of 


England, 194. tries to perſuade, ear] Leiceſier to ſubmit to his ſove- 


reign's authority, 199. in preſence of the ſtates of France aud Eng- 


land, convened at Amiens in France, makes an award between the 


king and the diſcontented barons, 205. favours the queen's entet- 


prize to relieve her huſband, 213. dies at Tunis in Africa, 22 5. the 


French language becomes general, 261. Philip, the Hardy, ſuc- 


ceſſor of Lewis IX. permits his ſubjects to avenge themielves of the 


FEngliſh, 268. an account of negociations between the two crouns, 


in order to prevent a rupture, 270. war breaks out bete een France 
and England, 274. the total conqueſt of Guyenne by the French, 
272. an alliance between France and Baliol, ib. 273. the deſec- 


tion of the earl of Flanders, and bis alliance with the Engliſh kiag, 


294, 295. 2 French army invades Flanders, 309. peace is made 
with England by the award of pope Boniface, 308. and) the eat! 
of Flanders left to the mercy of Philip, ib. the French king refuſes 
to interpoſe his good offices in behalf of the Scots, 317, ſecretly 
encourages a conſpiracy againſt, Edward H. 365. - his: cruelty to the 
| Knights Templars, 355. Which is approved of/by:pope Clement. 


376, Edward Baliol, jeaves France, 394+ an account of the French 


add their laws, 401, 402. the order of ſucceſſion to the French . 
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b. 403. receives from the king of England homage at Paris for 
Cuyenne, 405+ prepares to repulſe an intended invaſion from 


England, 411. repulſes It, 412. but the French navy is beaten at 
ſea, 416. France is again invaded by England, 417. Tournay be- 
ſeged, ib. the French King defied by the king of England, 418, 


419. a truce is made between England and France, 420. Charles 


of Blois, huſband of the heireſs of Brittany, ſolicits at that court the 
ioveſtiture of that duchy, 428. 430. Ia the interim, the capital of 
the duchy is taken by the French king's eldeſt ſon, 430. military 


operations in Brittany, 431. the fiege of the caſtle of Hennebone, ib. 


Charles' of Blois's party attacks and carries Vannes, 433. and the 
Engliſh army there is over-awed by the French troops under the 
command of the eldeſt prince of France, then titular duke of Nor- 
mandy, 434. the operations of the Engliſh army in Guyenne, 436. 


| an Engliſh army, commanded by the king in perſon, lands in Nor- 


mandy, 439. pillages that country, 440, the French forces ſur- 
round the Engliſh, 442. oblige them to come to a battle at Creey, 
444- the attack begins, 447, the French. army is routed, 449. 


the ſtate of France in the reign of Edward III. 463. the character 


of John, king of France, 464. be diſcovers the king of Navarre's 
correſpondence. with the king of England, 465. throws him into 
prion, 466. France! is invaded dy the prince of Wales, ſon of 
Edward 1H, ib. by his father in perſon, 467, who returns to de- 
fend” England againſt the Scots, ib, the French king, John, 
marches againſt the prince of Wales, now in the heart oſ France, 
469. attacks him at Poitiers, 479. is there diſcomfited and made 
priſoner, 472. the reception he met with from the prince of Wales, 
173. his reception in England, 475. the diſorders that aroſe in 
France during his captivity, 476, 477. Charles the Dauphin, -and 
ſtates of France, reject the treaty made between the king of Englaud 
and his captive, the French king, 480. who is releaſed by the peace 


made at Bretigni; 48. the Dauphin becomes king by the death of 


bis father, 487. his character, ib. the difficulties which he had to 
ſtruggle witb, when he mounted the throne, 488. the diſorders that 


prevailed in France after the peace of Bretigny, 489. armies of ban- 


litti there, id. French troops go to the aſſiſtance of Henry Triſta- 
mare, brother of Peter, kiog of Caſtile, 490. theſe troops are de- 
kated by the prince of Wales at Najara, 493. Other French troops 
place the above named Henry on the throne of Caſtile, 494. the 
then French king, ſummons the prince of Wales to appear at his 
court in Paris, 406. over-runs the provinces in France belonging 
to the king of England, 4.97. a truce is made between the two 
crowns; 498. the character of the king, and ſtate of the kingdom 
if Ftance at this period, 499. the operations' of a new war be- 
ween France and Engtand, ib. the French fleet, intended for the 


Urafion of England, is diſperſed in a ſtorm, ift. 114. a truce is made 


with 
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with England, 28. renewed, FE diviſions. between the families 
© of Orleans and Burgundy, are fomented by Henry HI: 8 1. the ſtate 

© of Prahice, in the beginning of the reign of Henry V. of England, 101, 
To. diſputes in it, abont the legality of affaſſination or tyranaicide, 
_< 99. general violence reigns there, ib. theſe quarrels are fomented 
.. by Henry V. 100, 101. Who invades France, 103. Harfleur taken 
that prince, 104. the French army headed by Charles the 
auphin, eldeſt fon of the former, give battle to the Engliſh at Azin- 

- cout, 103, 106. ate routed by them 107. a liſt, of the killed, 
- wounded, and priſoners, 108. a truce is made, 109. violent quar. 

© rels ariſe in the royal family, 110, 111. more ſucceſsfully invaded 
by the Englim, 112, the Daapbin and duke of Burgundy agree to 
"" oppoſe the Englim arms, 113, the ſtate of the public affairs are 
Fan foie by the afſaflination of the duk of Burgundy, in the 
-Dauphin's Preſence, 114. Paris is threatened, and the court with- 
draws from it, 11 5. the ſucceſſion to the French crown, and the 
- Immediate regency of the kingdom is transferred to Henry V. by 
© the treaty of Frohe, 116. the Englich are defeated at Bauge, 120. 
the Dauphin is chaſed beyond the Loire, 121. the ſtate of France, 
" when Henry VI. king of England, a minor, came to the throne,'130, 
tte character of the late dauphin, now the French king, 132, mil. 
tary operations between the French and the Engliſh regency, 135, 
A xeſolution is taken to give the Engliſh battle at Verneuil, 137. 
_ viftory declares againſt the French, 138. the French affairs begin 
to wear a more promiſing aſpect, 142, 143. the city of Orleans is 
beſieged, 144. a detachment ſent to intercept a convoy of pros. 
ions, deſtined for the uſe of the beſiegers, is defeated, 146, 10, 
© this battle, how called, 147. the garriſon is reduced to great diff. 
_ culties, ib, the maid of Orleans makes her appearance there, 148, 
the ſiege is raiſed, 157. the coronation of the king at Rheims, 158. 

a further detail of military movements, 160,. the young king of 

. . England crowned in Paris, 161. a further account'of the maid. of 
, © Orleans, ib, —166, _ hiſtory of the war reſumed, 166, the recon- 
_ clliation of the French king. and the duke of Burgundy, 168, 16g. 
mme Engliſh, affairs decline in France, 171, their poſſeſſion there 
| how retained, 172. the war is carried on in a feeble and languil 
manner, ,174. the duke of Orleans, a priſoner, taken on the field 
of Azincour, is releaſed, and reconciled to the duke of Burgundy, 
1 tho pays his ranſom, 175. a truce is made with England, 17ö. 


* 


w differences ariſe, 181; the ſtate of France, at this time, 18: | 


Ane war breaks out with, England, 183. their power is expelled 
Out of Fence, by the conqueſt of Guyenne, 185, the factious di 
77 of Lewis, the dauphin, occupies the French king, ib. ſome 
*. zaſton lords offer to return to their allegiance to the king. of Eng 
land, 20 ag En liſh invaſion, occaſioned by this encouragement 
» dings 06. dach troops invade England, 232. — op 

A. 5 / ; ' ren chene 


4 
6 
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ſtrengthened by the junction of Lancaſtrians, are routed at Hexham, 

233. the vaſſals of the French crown are alarmed at the dark and 

dangerous deſigns of Lewis XI. now their king, 240. who enters into 

a confederacy with the earl of Warwic, 248. and ſends him over to 
WW England, at the head of an army, 250. a league is formed againſt 
France, by Edward IV. and the duke of Burgundy, 264. in con- 
Wl ſequence of this agreement, France is invaded by England, 265, a 
Wl truce is made, 267, political remarks on this treaty, 20g. the jm- 
politic conduct of the French king, with reſpect to the heireſs of 
WH Burgundy, 271, the French King, Charles VIII. aflifts the earl of 
"WH Richmond againſt Richard III. 307, a treaty is made with Maxi- 
WY nilian, king of the Romans, whereby his daughter is afflanced to 
"Wl tlie eldeſt ſon of Lewis, the French king, and divers provinces given 
"WH to France as her dowry, 351, the poſi of the French court on 
I this occaſion, 352. the then ſtate of ante ib. 353. a, French 
"WW army, under the count Dunois, invades Brittany, 354. complains: 
"WW to England of the duke of Brittany, 355. the French army beſieges 
WW Nantz, 358. is conſtrained to raiſe the ſiege by a tumultuary army 
ef Britains, 359. who are afterwards totally diſſipated by a French 
my at St. Aubin, 365. the court of France aſſumes the deſign of 
WW marryiog the heiceſs of Brittany to their young king, 365. by that 
marriage annezes Brittany to France, 367. but greatly provokes 
"Wl the king of the Romans, ib. 368, the great ſtrength of France, 
WH wtifiog Fom the union of the great fieß in the crown, 370. it is in- 
raded by England, 372. purchaſes the emperor's friendſhip, by 
| ceding to him two counties, ib. makes peace with England, 373. 
and with the king, of the Romans, jb. the French troops ravs 
haly at pleaſure, 387. make freſh lack and conqueſts there, 438. 
their fleet is denten d ' the Engliſh fleet on the coaſt of Brittany, 
448. gain tlie victory at Ravenna in Italy, but are obliged to aban- 
don all theit conguefts there, 440. another ſea-fight, 457. another, 

(1 989 J . 854 -M. 8 I, 54 Fiete 

d. France is invaded by an züglich army, 458. which, is after- 
wards headed, by the 'king in perſon, and the * of the Romans, 
bo. who beliege erouane, 5. the French army are beaten, by 
9 the Engliſh at Gui 


by 463. the French King obtains the ſriend 


7 ne 8 9 1. wy 10 0 

gegate 457. Tol 4 for lered to . N 
e friefidſhip of the 0 0 Na- 

are, 468. makes peace with Eügland, 470. dies within three 


2 month alter. BY marriage with the princeſs Mary of England, 477. 
! the charaQer.o his ſucceſſor, Francis of Angouleſme, ib. his mar- 
VO ot re LET e nl N en * 
dal diſpoſition, iv. 9, he renews the treaty with England ib. ge 
ss the Shit near Milan, 10. purchaſes that duchy of its duk 
ats'the'Swiſs near Milan, 10. purchaſes that duchy of its duke, 
eee ofen of jealouly ip Hlepy VII. i. by whom his 
W friendſhip is cou ted, for political reaſons, 14. obtains from Henry 


reſtituti n of ] pray, 15. . becomes a can idate . or the imperial 
Gphity, 20. of whic he 4s diſappointe * op fa res an interview 


: 0919 2109 80 ae UL; > 4 > 
mh Henry, 22... pbtgins, u 33+ his behaviour aa that . 
Ka t a | 4 
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with Englabd, 28. renewed, IE  divifions between the "families 
© of Orleans and Burgundy, are omented by Henry III. 81. the flate 
of Pratice, in the beginning of the reign of Henry U. of England, 101, 
© To2. *Aifpltes 3 in it; about the legality of affaſſination or tyranaicide, 
By general violence rejgns there, ib. theſe quarrels are fomented 
7 V. 100, 10. "who invades France, 103, Farfleur taken 
AB 104. the French army headed by Charles the 
pn, ed fon of the former, give battle to the Engliſh at Azin- 
-. cour, oy 106. are routed 57 them 107. a_liſt. of the killed, 
E And priſoners, 108. a truce is made, Wo: violent quar- 
rels ariſe in is royal family, 110, 111. more ſucceſsfully inya 
by the Engl, By the „er and duke of Burgundy agree to 
© oppoſe the Englim arms, 1 13, the ſtate of the public, affairs are 
greatly alte Ws by the allamnation of the duk of Bur andy, in the 
auphin's Preſence: 114. Paris is threatened, and the court with- 
Has from it, 11 5. the ſucceſſion to the French crown, and the 
immediate regency of the kingdom is transferred to Henry V. by 
"the treaty'of Troye, 116. . the Engliſh are defeated at Bauge, 120, 
" the Dauphin is chaſed beyond the Loire, 121... the ſtate of France, 
when Henry VI. king of England, a minor, came to the throne,'130, 
© fie character of the late dauphin, now the French King, 132, mili. 
my operations between als French and the Engliſh regency, 135, 
"4 reſolution is taken to give the Engliſh battle at Verneuil, 137. 
 vietory declares againſt the French, 138. the French affairs begin 
to wear a more promiſing aſpect, 142, 143. the city of Orleans is 
 befieged, 144. a detachment ſent to intercept a convoy of pro- 
fins, deſtined for the uſe of the beliegers, i is defeated, 146, 145. 
his battle, how called, 147. the garriſon is reduced to great diff- 


culties, ib, the maid of Orleans makes her appearance there, 148, 


the ſiege is raiſed, 157. the coronation of the king at Rheims, 1 555 
à further detail of military movements, 160. the young king of 
England crowned in Paris, 161. a further account” of the maid. of 
© Orleans, ib.—166. .. hiſtory o the war reſumed, 166, the recon- 
ciliation of the French king. and the duke of Burgundy, 168, 169. 
me Engliſh, affairs decline in France, 171. their poſfe lion there, 
"how retained, 172. the war is carried on in a. feeble and langyid 
manner, 1 4+. the duke of Orleans, a priſoner, taken on the field 
.vf Azincour, is releaſed, and reconciled to the duke of Burguody, 

yho pay his ranſorp 175. a truce is made with England, 170, 


eW differences ariſe, 181. the ſtate of France, at this time, 18s + 


A 92 0 breaks out with England, 183. their power is. expelled 
ivy 19 Rs, by the conquelt of Guyenne, 185, the factious dil 
fon 9 Lewis, the dauphin, occupies, the French king, ib. ſome 

55 Ton. fords. 0 va to return to their allegiance to the king of Eng- 
liſh invaſion, occafioned by this encouragement, 


NY Fate bob: e troops invade England, 232. theſe forces, 
ſtrentzthenel 


ö beats t 0 80 8 ap 5. Milan, 10. purchaſes that due 
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ſtrengthened by the junction of Lancaſtrians, are routed at Hexham, 
233. the vaſſals of the French crown are alarmed at the dark and 
dangerous deſigns of Lewis XI. now their king, 240. who enters into 
a confederacy with the earl of Warwic, 248. and ſends him over to 
England, at the head of an army, 250. A league is formed againſt 
France, by Edward IV. and the duke of Burgundy 264. in con- 
ſequence of this agreement, France is invaded by England, 265. a 
truce is made, 267, political remarks on this treaty, 209. the jm- 
politic conduct of the French king, with reſpect to the heireſs of 
Burgundy, 271. the French king, Charles VIII. aſſiſts the earl of 
Richmond/ againſt Richard III. 307, à treaty is made with” Maxi- 
milian, king of the Romans, whereby his daughter i is afflanced to 
the eldeſt ſon of Lewis, the. French king, and diyers provinces given 
to France as her dowry, 351, the pale of the French court on 
this occafion, 52, the then ſtate of France, ib. 353. a French 
army, under 185 count Dunois, invades Brittany, 354. complains: 
to England of the duke of Brittany, 355- the French army beſieges 
Nantz, 358. is conſtrained to raile the ſiege by a tumultuary army 


of Britains, 359. "who are afterwards totally diſſipated by a French 


atmy at St. Aubin, 360. the court of France afſumes the deſign of 
marrying the heireſs of Btittany to their young king, 365. by that 
marriage annexes Brittany to France, 367. but greatly provokes 
the king of the Romans, ib. 368. the gteat ſtrength of France, 
aiſing Be the union of the great fiefs in the crown, 370. it is in- 
raded by England, 372. Nr the emperor's Friendſhip, by 


ceding to him two counties, ib, mak 5 mv? with England, 373. 


and with t > King of the Romans, he French troops ravage 
laly' at pleaſt . 37 make freſh 1 and conqueſts there, 438. 

their fleet is 0 y the Engliſh fleet on the coalt of Brittany, 
448. gain "tHe 0 4 Ravenna in Italy, but are obliged to aban- 
don all theit conqueſts : ere 4 g. another ſea-fight, 457. another, 


Ib. France is vaded by a an ;nglith army, 458. dich is aſter- 


wards "headed, by the king in perſon, and the king of the Romans, 
459. who 15 0 99 i 2 French 1 K are beaten by 
the En Fü at "Gulgegate, 461. 'T6urna ay is is ſurrendered, to Jem: 
463. 40 Fi 1 12 ng bt ain ; the. elo of the Ling, o 

"ate, 4 es peace un Welle 470. dies wit in thiee 
month + i marriage with th e princeſs Mary of England, 47 1. 
the charaQer g f ap e Francis of Angouleſime, 1 L's ar- 
tial diſpofitto Nee the treaty with 1 and ha ha A4 998 

its du 


11. dmes an Object of de to Henry | V „ 22 b whom his 
friendſhip is Cour 1 for ebe 2 1 obtains "Bom Henry 
reſtitution of Ten 1 5 16. 179 a can ae Re the imperial 
Cpdity, 29; 5 150 eh difappointed,” - 7 Fu res an interview 


vith Henry, 4 btzins 3; it, 23, his "behayiour on Wee 
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Es 
. war with England, 44. by whom France is invaded, +. the 
French king's poſſeſſions in Italy, 45. the Venetians deſert his alli- 
ance, 53. be is menaced by 4 powerful league, ib. his dominions 


Rap invaded by England, 5 5. the French monarch leads a 
great army into Italy, 56. which 3 is repulſed, 5 the behaviour of 


bis Swiſs auxiliaries, ib. _ reſumes a deſite to conquer Milan, 60 

© invades Italy for that purpoſe, 61. where his army is defeated, and 
he made a priſoner, 63. his laconic letter, on that occaſion, to his 
mother, 64. Francis is now aſſiſted by Henry VIII. 65. a treaty 
for Francis's liberty is made with Henry, 66. Francis rejeQs the 


© emperor's propoſals, 7 1. and deſires to be rertioved to Madrid, ib. 


' 


\ 


And French dodtors of divinity, to combat the reformers, 33. tht 
French court offers to England, reſtitution of Calais, upon condi 


between the emperor and the French king, $i, 82. a ſecond inter- 


to be uſed in Scotland, 25, 26, French troops ſupport the queen 


his conduct there, 72. is there viſited by the emperor, ib. is ſet at 
; liberty, 7 75, his behaviour, when returned to bis own dominions, 

76. Where he enters into a confederacy with England, the Pope, 
and ſtates of Italy, agalnſt the ambitious views of the Emperor, 77: 
makes a league with England, in order to recover, by force of arms, 
the Pope's liberty, 79, 80. a declaration of wat, in conjunction 
with England, iat the emperor, 80, 81. and mutual reproaches 


view with Henry, 121. and with the Pope, 125.  ineffeQually 
' mediates between the Pope and Henry VIII. 126, 127. refuſes to 
Henry VIII. the duke of Guiſe's daughter, and offers him the choice 
of others, 219. breaks off all correſpondence with the Engliſh mo- 
; narch, 220. invades the low- countries, and beats the imperial ar- 
my, 259. France is invaded by an Engliſh army, 266. the pro- 
gteſs of this army, 267, 268. ſends a great fleet to make a deſcent 
on England, 270, an account of this expedition, and other mil. 
tary operations between France and England, 271, 272. Peace be- 
' tween France and England, 275. terms thereof, ib. makes war 
with England, 359. military operations, ib. 359. a treaty o 
peace with England and Scotland, 368. 4 war again breaks out 
| between Henry, the French king, England, and Spain, 462. . mili- 
_ tary operations in that war, 463-467: Francis, the dauphin 
is married to queen Mary of Scotland, 471. makes a treaty or 
peace with England, whereby Calais is ceded to France, v. I8. ac 
ceflion of Francis, by the ſudden death of Henry, 25. he uſes the 
arms of England i in right“of his wife, ib. — 4 ers violent meaſures 


regent of Scotland, 27. a teinforcement is ſent into Scotland, 32 


tion of their queen not interpoſing ia Scots affairs, 36. the Freticl 
troops in Scotland foitify Leith, and are obliged by capftulation 
to evacuate Scotland, 37. which the French court refuſes to ratify 
'S ib. violent factions in France, 41. a regency ſettled for Chatle 
2 who comes to the crown by the death of Francis, 43. b 

| quect 


| CO TER 
 Yiieeii of Scots, and queen-dowager of France; ſets out for Scot: 
land, 46. civil and religious wars in France, 6g—73.. a further 

-$ecount of the French inteſtine wars, 78, 79. and death of the 
duke of Guiſe, 79. an Agreement between the contending 

parties is made, g. 4 powerful confederacy is there formed 
© againſt the Hygonofs, 96, civil war again commenced between the 

Catholics and Hugonots, 19. a great battle there, ib. more mi- 

lifary tranſactions there, 192. Hugonots ſecretly afliſted by queen 
». Elizabeth; 193. King offers the duke of Anjou for a huſband to 

queen Elizbeth, 195: negotiations relative to marriage enſue, ib. 
fallacious pacifications with the Hugonots, often whey lull them 
ülleep, 208, maſſacre of Hagonots there, 2 10. ordered to be ex- 
7 cuſed at the Ehgliſh court, 21 7. troops again tevied by Hugonots, 

214. Charles the IXth's death, 215. acceſſion of Henry, duke of 

Anjou, called Henry III. ib- who makes peace with the Hugonots, 

216. Catholic league made, 217. profuſe liberality of courtiers, 
- encreaſe the diſorders now in Franee, 218. anichoſities encrea 

between the French monarch and the duke of Guiſe, 243. the duke 
df Alengon, now created duke of Anjou, renews his ſuit to queen 

Elizabeth, ib. 244. the French king aſſiſts the duke of Anjou with - 

money to protect the ' ſtates, 246. Catholic league revived; 273. 

war with the Hugonots again, 369. murder of the duke of Guile, 

370. affafination of Henry III, and acceſſion of Henry IV, king of 

| Navarre, 471. | who gains 4 great victory over the Catholics, 372, 

he is ſupported by queen Elizabeth, 373. 375. 388. the French 

king declares himſelf a Catholic, 385. concludes a peace with 
Spain, 403. raiſes Fance to a flouriſhing condition, 404. makes z 
journey to Calais, 450. and a league with England and Holland, 

516. is murdered, 570. his ſuccefſor, Lewis XIII. gives the ptin- 

ceſs Henrietta iti marriage to Charles prince of Wales, vi. 93, the 

Engliſh fleet ſent to aid him againſt the Hugonots' mutioy, 146. 

wat between France and England, 168. unſucceſsful on the 

part of England, 172, 173. Rochel taken in fight of an Eng- 
liſh army and fleet ſent to its affiſtance, 203. peace with 

England, 218. the French king dies, vii. 255. is ſucceeded by 

Lewis XIV. an infant in his cradle, ib. the French miniſtry truckle 

to Oliver Cromwell, protector, 257. conclude an alliance with him 9 
againſt, Spain, 287. give up Dunkirk to England, ib. declare 
for the Dutch againſt England, ib. the French fleet declines 

to engage with that of England, 418. national animoſities ap- 

appear between France and England; 439. the French King's cha- 
tacter, 438, 439. he invades Flanders, 440. makes peace at Aix- 
la-chapelle, 444, makes an alliance with England” and Holland, 

1473. declares; war agaiuſt the Dutch, 490. joins his fleet with 
mat of England, 495, his armies enter the Puten territories, 497. 
over-run three provinces, 499. are "recalled, 52 1. take Maeſtricht, 
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21. ate ſometimes ſacceſsful, . viii. 9. ſometimes unſucceſxful, 
18. beat the 2 of Orange at St. Omar, 26. „take. Ghent and 


Ypres, 39. Freach king. agrees to the peace at Nimeguen, 
45; aQs in Germany as if he was ſole ſovertign.-of: Europe, 200, 


rrevokes the edict of Nantz, 235. furious perſecution f Hugo- 


nots, ib. 236. the effect. of this meaſure; 268, 209. invades: Ger- 
many, 27. offers to aſſiſt James II. againſt bis fubje@s;.298. re- 
© monſtrates to the ſtates againſt the prince of Orange's:intended ex. 
= in favour of Great-Britain, 27g. receives king James II. 
a an affectionate and reſpectful manner, 295 2 N 7 d. 
ancit, dauphin of France. See France. ng n 
: — duke of Brittany, his character, iü. 3 5 2. . Wantz, 364. 
where he is ſoon afterwards beſieged by the French, 358. and fe- 
lieved by a tumultuous army of Bretons, 359% his ſudden death, and 


the petplexed ſtate of his dominions, 1 nit il i 
ag of France. See France. eg gere 
- Frank ae, a tenure, what, and to what purpoſe, invented, il 
is 474. EF oo N nn e 


Franks, an account of them, & ii. 402. and of their cuſtoms relative to 
*the-ſuccefion to their throne, iv. 
Frediric, elector Palatine of the Rhine, is married to. princeſs Elizabeth 
of England. vi. 2. is choſen king of Bohemia, 427 defeated by 
the emperor, ib. put to the ban of the empire, 55.. makes vigorous 
efforts to regain his dominions, 65. lays'down his arme, 67. . 


| , emperor of Germany, See German aff ad \ 
Fruits, firſt; - See-Firft fruits. 24 i TY > TH * . * TS 
7 curate of Neuilly, his 1 4 01 joke on king Bihar 1 ii. 0 
F ib. add 
| A | a4 8. einm «4 $46.7 
: (GALEN, Van, Ae the Engliſh fleet, vii. 2 147 Wal 
Gardiner, biſhop of Wincheſter, oppoſes the reformation, iv. 140. 
_ irritates the king againſt the queen, by.accuſing het of heveſy,, 280, 
heads the oppoſition againſt the reformation, 3 10. defends images 


and holy water, ib. 3 11. ſtrenuouſly defends the old opinions, 313. 


is ſent to the Fleet : priſon, where he is harſhly. uſed, 313. bis ob- 
| 5eftions againſt the new homilies, ib. ſent to the Tower for-deny- 


ning the king's ſupremacy, 348. meets with harſh treatment on 4 
_ ..- © frivolous pretence, 369, 370. articles propoſed to him in order to 


de a foundation for his deprivation, ib. bis biſhoprick ſequeſtered, 
370. bisdeprivation and cloſe confinement, ib. ſet at liberty on the 
' acceſſion of queen Mary, 401. and reſtored to his ſee 403. bis 


. wb +: generoſity to Peter Martyr, ,4o5. made prime miniſter and -chan- 


- rellor, 41. promotes the Queen's marriage with Philip, ib. his 
eech at opening the parliament, 423. by his prudence acquires 
great reputation, 434. promotes the perſecutioh of heretics, 433 

=: "violent and W ae after his death, 451. : 

2 C Carin, 
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— ——= third fon of Henry II. has Brittany allotted to him in his fa- 
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g Order of, iuſtituted, ii. 452. A var 
Gaſcoigne, chief juſtice of the King's Bench, 8 the prince of 
Wales, fü. 92. how received by that prince when king, ib. 
Gaunt, Mrs. her trial, Vil, 226, 287» | I; 
4Geveſion, Piers, his fudden rife, ii. 338. his.charaQer, id. , is left 
 Epmardian of the realm, while the king goes to France, 340. his ba- 
niſhweat and inſolent return, 342. his * en 344- 
his return, 345 · his death, 347. F | 
Gauallind, cuſtom of, i. 244. its nature, v. 376. | ; 
Genter, brother of Henry II. invades Anjou and Mane, 49%. re- 
8 — 4 
elty to the chapter of Seez, i. 409. 


ther's life time, i. 464. becomes diſtoyal to his father, 467. at a 
| eonference between his father and the French king, appears in the 
train of the latter, 472. accommodates his differences with his fa- 
3 renews his unduüful behaviour, 488. is killed at 
Faris, 11 
— natural fon of Henry 11, his dutiful regard to his father, living 
and dead, i. 495- his oath, when archbiſhop of Canterbury, to his 
"beather, Richard I. on his departure to the Holy Land, ii. 2. 
—— Archbiſhop of York, is — by dernen lj, 
18. how reſented by the nation, ib. Y 
1 i. 482. 52 
Balthaſar, dee, th prince of Orange, v. 275 A rs 


Germany, bow divided and ſubdivided by the feudal ;nfliantions, i. 197- 
Emperor of, Henry IV. encourages his vaſſals to embark in the 
Norman invaſion, 200. civil government of, how rent, 223. how 
improved after their ſettlement in the Roman provinces, 232. em- 


peror of, defends his prerogative againſt papal uſurpations, 287. 


is excommunicated, ib. a furious eagerneſs after cruſades prevails 
there, 319. its emperor, Henry V. makes the pope a priſoner, 354. 
cauſes him to renounce, by a formal treaty, the right of inveſti- 
tures, ib. emperor of, Frederic I. enters into a cruſade, 490. his 
bad ſucceſs, ii. 7. emperor of, Henry VI. obtains of the duke of 
Auſtria to deliver to him Richard I. of England, then his priſoner, 
24. but refuſes the French king's requeſt relative to his royal pri- 
ſaner, 25, bis conduct to king Ricbasd is exclaimed againſt by the 
dyet of Ratiſbon and the pope, 28. whereupon he releaſes.bim, 


29. inetfectually orders him to be purſued and arreſted, 30. makes 


advances to gain his friendſhip, 33. and concludes with him an of- 


_ fenſive- alliance agaiaſt France, 34. emperor of, Otho, is excom- 


municated by the pope, 68. een king, 79. the 
ver. VIII. 3889 her outs ++ 12 nature 


tows | 


bis-conſpiracy, vii. 245. F : | 
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LL N- Di BY X; 


a 18 r e Ude government explained, 1031” alen, be 
| backe \grinces-and Edward III. are formed, 40% WBO is 
e e of ine German empire, tog. ins emperer, Levis, is 
detached from the alliance of England, 420. and revokes the title 

© GP vithr; 'grantdd 10 Edward III. ib. ſeveral Germanptivbes'l ure 


dciſcomfited in battle againſt Edward III ut Creey, 4 5, Witklif's 


* opinions carried into Germany, in. 60. emperor” of, Ferdinand, 


| Hegotiates à treaty with France, 450. "conthides it, 3) 4 Jobteins 


a ceſſation of two French provinces; ib! emperor of, Maximilian, 

enters into & treaty with Henry VIII. 460. ſerves under him, and 

receives his pay, ib. enters into amity with France, and deſerts the 
alRunte of England, 468. the character of this emperor, iv, 12. 

offers to reſign to Henry VIII. the imperial crown, 13. the death 

r en aner ene Bo of Charles of Spam to the imperial 

| _, Lignity, '20. Who viſits England, 23. makes war with Franee, 28. 
enters into an offenſive alliance with England a ſt France 20 the 
_ — Fe ation begins in Germany, 38. the moderation ef this empe- 
on hearing the Rute of the French king, noc his captive; 6g. 

9 what feims he; rants him bis liberty, 74, 5g. the imperiaFar- 
0 fack 'Rothic;' and makes the pope 4 priſoner, idea the em- 
4 "peror's hypoerni — on hearing this news, ib. 79. re- 
ceives à meflacing embaſſy ftom brate und Magen "y 9 ils / be- 
* Ravibur to che French and Englilh heralds, Bro” bers he pope at li- 
_ berty, 88. overawes the pope in the buſineſs of Henry's" divorce, 
89. menaces the pope; and calls his title te the papaf chair in 

| _ queſtion, 91. ddjuſts a treaty with him; 95, the fundamental ar- 
"© tiele of this treaty, ib“ makes a league with Henry VIII. 5 

e advantages gained by'this league this ca n - progre 

i | cg the war againſt France, 266, 267. peace between Hts 0 
| and France, 268. the emperor declines vo aſſiſt the Hagliſm againſt 
tte French, 359“ an *accotiit'of the civil wars it che empire! be- 

| _- tween the catholies and proteſtants, 410! the empefor attdeks 

| France, ib. ſigniffes to Mary, queen of England; his dtitentions of 
=. . matching with her his ſon” Philip,” 411. which'is readily embraced, 
ib. obtains this marriage to be confummated, 15, fruiileſsly at- 
iS tempts to procure ſupport: from England againſt France, A. on 
| his reſignation is ſucceeded by his brother Ferdinand, king of- the 
if Romans, 456. the pope refuſes'ts crown hid,/#b.7455. and why; 
1 457, 458, propoſes to enlarge his authority in the Netherlands; v. 

1.56. ſends the duke of Alva to the Netherlands, 198. prifiverof, 
I make an alliance with queen Elizabeth, 214. t966ps:;ake levie® in 
| Ec © Germany for the aſſſſtance of 'the-Hugbnots of Frante;: . Ber- 
man troops ſerve in France, under the King of Navarre/4y x! Fre- 

, © © "deric II. emperor of, makes powerful alliances; and iwitir whom, 

e ſubdues Bohemis, and che Palatins'of the Vhins) 744. 
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3 the elector * of the Rhine to the ban of the empire, 85. 


/ deſpiſes the negotiations carried on by james I. of England, for, the 
p 21 tecovety of the Palatinate, 65. which js, reſtored to che young pa 

| latine by the treaty of Weltphalia, vii. 2 $3a the, empergr.. ſts 
N 70 . the.Doteb againſt France, 510. ® is included.j In the Peace of Niqme- ö 
bs, _ grenyvillu4s. -opprefſed by the French King, Lewis A. aso. 
. Joins in a league with Spain and Holland againſt France, 269. 

3 Ghent, pacification Formed, v. 224. the articles of agreement chere 
n made wich queen Elizabeth, 229. Is boi 
Calbert, Sir Humphry, bis ſpeech in the houſe, of co! commons, relative * 
e 2 motion there made, concerning the, prerogative, v. 185. 

I Rr ſpeeches were then et by the houſe of commands of 
h 

1 Cite, v. or St. Giles, titular ſaint of Edinburgh, ale 8 5 
. rupted by the reformets, v. A lun) 36 | | 

e Glamorgan... Earl, bis ee in ant. vii, 6% on e 
75 Glendaur, Earl. See Wales. . X ik | 
. Cn Harl, ſorms the projet of an "infurreflion,, 5, 3.3 ly, leaves 
: England, ib. returns to, the, train of the empreſs Matilda, 384. 
1- commands in a battle agai |, king Stephen, in which, that prince is 
e- taken priſoner, 385, 186. 3 guarantee of the treaty between 
e- Matilda and the legate, archbiſhop of Wincheſter, 386. bis ſon ap- 
i- pears inclined; to reũſt the, deſtruction of the Fartcetſes appointed, by 
Ee. . Heory II. „„ e „nen 

in — uke, uncle. of Richard, It. bis. charadter, i iii. 2, invades 
r- France, 6. keeps the king in great ſubje tian, 14+, impels the 
8. Ran of commons to impeach earl Suffolk, then chancellor, 16. 
eſs ee a commiſſion to fourteen perſons, all of his faction, to ex- 
ire eteiſe ſopreme authority for the ſpace of a year,.18. bis and his 
nſt | tations audacious behaviour to the king, 20, their violent: and ar- 
e- bitrary proceedings againſt the miniſtry, 21. he rejects the queen's 
ks interpoſition on her knees in;bebalf.of Sir Simon Burly, 24. is re- 
of moved from the council-board,, 26. exclaims againſt the public 
ed, meaſures, 29. entets into treaſonable conſpiracies againſt the king, 


at · 1 ſeized, and hurried overſeas into the French dominions, 
on N againſt rH tt houle, of PRctfs, 33. , murdered, in in 85 

the Ni * 3509 sd . 4 392k is * 241 

by, ( Humphrey, fon of Henry W. lil, 89. ecompaples bis | 
v. brother te France, 116. is appointed regent of England by his 
of, I brother on bis death · bed. 122. inyeſted by parliament BY _ 
in dignity of guardian of the realm, on the event of the du of Ned: w_— 
er- ford's abſence, ; 130. bis precipitate, and impolitic conduck, relative 
re- - to the duke of Burgundy, and the princeſs-beicels 5 5440. 
om, the pernicious effects of theſe. proceedings, 144 »- N {tl he duke 
44. + of Burgundy 's herald;his;qwniguar ds, to Pro £8, hi im, 199 


rh N 
puts poſes an accommodation with France, 176. his ruin is relo ved > 
| » 4 2 
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. and duke of York, to be murdered, ib 


1 N K RK. 


6 * the queen and WincheRers partizans, 178. his. ducheB's. dif- 
© gtace” augments the public eſteem of him, 179. he is fond dead 


mee ie aber eqacprnitng him which greatly * 


_ Tuſtrates His chatacter, 180. 

once, uncle of Edward V. is appointed by Edward iy. 8 8 
te realm, during the minority of Edward V. his nephew, ili. 280. 
reſolves on the ruig of the queen, 28 1. cauſes, earl. Rivers to de 
arreſted, 283. gets the duke of York into his hands, 285. is in- 
ſtalled by the council, protector of the realm, ib, his character, 


eil, 287. bis ſecond appearance there, ib. 288. his ;preteofions to 
the crown, how founded, 290, 291. the erpedlents he mae uſe 
of to work upon the people, 291, 292. mounts the throne under 
the name of Richard III. 294. cauſes l nephews, the king 
rewards the duke pf 
Buckingham, 296. his title, how regarded by the nation, 298. 1 

- conſpiracy is formed againſt him by the duke of Buckingham, 299. 
whom he cauſes to be executed, | 303,. bis title is recognized in 
. parliament, 305. ſuecceſsfully courts the queen dowager, ib, bis 
 Yominions are invaded by the earl of Richmo 2nd,. 307. his intrepid 
| behaviour at the battle of Boſworth, Fel, 5 308, 309. Where he is 
lain, and his army routed, 3 10, bis character, ib. ole "© > 
. brother of Chiles: „his death, vii. 366. pat of 
Earl of, meets "ſecretly with the diſcontented Mikes i. 185. 
wy a rivalſhip ariſes between, him and ee, he N de · 

ſerts the batons, 195, dies, 199 Ko 
- his Ton, dipleaſed, retires from the rebel parli el, ii. 216. 


breaks with, the rebel barons, 218. aſſiſts prince Edward: to levy 
An army, 219, rebels, 224. reſigus ſome. of his caſtles, and en- 
derg into a bond for the peace. of the Fingdom,,.225. oh the king's 


death is appoioted, in parliament, one, of the guardians: ,of the 
_ realm, in conjunction with the archbiſhop of York, ſon of, King 
4 of the Romans, 235, 237. his quarrel with the earl bf, Here reford i is 

Judicially determined, 265. 


232.10. 801: us d 230 3 
ce, Earl of Boulogne, engages in We holy war, 3. Big. i choſe 
ing of Jeruſale m,. 35S) bio ot. beirn. e r 20014; f U. 
wunder, vill. 72. its effects on the nation, 73. 74. 746 Pb 
_ _ houſe of commons, 78... trials of the.murderers, .g1,... 116 ag ff. 
Gad eke, a method of frying erufes among the Anglo-Saxons, i. 


Jie how and when praiſed, = 
rl, his. 7 5 i. 416 


| "Alfred, eldeſt ſon. o U Etbelred, 16 1 ae neuter at the 
. of Edward . the Confeſſor, 174; Mipulatrs « bat Edward, 
_ bs daughter, ib. his exor * powe 74 1715 + 5 7 War- 
* vader; a IIS Age 819 c 


* * 
140 
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how reware ded, ib. 


814 the 


dow covered from public view, ib. bis firſt behaviour in the, coun- - 


RN ſons; to fly 
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Rn 
Bb gre 178. makes up all differences with the king, : 175 
Gad SY Franc bis cafe;y v. 527, 828. compromiſed, 138. . 
Gordon, Lady Catharine, marticd to Perkin Warbeck, iii. . is 
3 priſoner, and generouſly treated by Henry VII. 400. 
nie treachery, vi. 347, 348. | 
ok mortally wounds Richard I. king of England, 3 li. 3 A his 
e, 36. | 
— 2 gabel baron enconniters prince Edward, 'N; 222. bon Ke 
"rouſly treated by that prince, when conquered and taken, ib. 
Cann and AE murderers of Eqward 1 II. k. 370. their kate, 
371. 
Flöte, eil Engliſh, an account of Jtgirif6; Bi W e 40 '- its 
| , pre-eminence, ib. the only rule of, 32 1. and chalet 1 
ib. Rate of, in the reign of queen Elizabeth, v. 472, 4 
1 then lite tnt of Turkey, 479. ſtate of, In the Teigit e & Ne 


tete. then in England, vi. 10 grows e chere, 
291. is petitioned agaigſt by the city of London and others, 322. 
altered, vii. 3 . changed again, 370. 

— cescſeſiaſtieal, in Scotland, in the reign of James VI. , 
22. altered, 271. changed again, vil. 378. 

N feudal, introduced into England, i. He how Irregular, 

See Governmint tivil, in En gland. | 

Ps Pail, his conſpiracy againſt 8 VI. of Seotlind, v. 252; diſs 

_ appointed, 289. hs is err * Patient. and executed, 
260. Ins 

Ga Ly Elizabeth, ber hiſtory; in. 289 ſhe is married to Edward 
1 Hy. the honqufs heaped on her family, 238. her father and 

oßie of er brothers murdered by rebels, 243. her party is oppoſed 
af the "Jake of Buckingham, 280. ber ruin is reſolved on by the 

of. Gloteſter, 291. ſhe flies to a ſanctuary with her ſecond ſon, 

283. dtlivers up Her ſon to the duke of Gloceſter's meſſengers, 285. 
conſents to matry the duke of Gloceſter, now Richard III. 306. 

Lady Jane, propoſed by Northumberland to Edward VI. as heir 
to the throne, iv. 387. married to lord Guilford Dudley, 388. her 
chatacter, 395+ 396. is with difficulty prevailed on to aſſume the 
title of queen, ib. proclaimecc in London and the neighbourhood, 
' 369; *35/ deſerted by the people, 499. chearfully returns to a pri- 
vate\life, ib. is confined, 400. as is her father and huſband, ib. 
4 _ e fo die, 401. ſhe is ordered, to prepare for 

Her Exeturion, 420, 421. end laſt ſpeech, ib, 

2 115 bps ors nſter to 47 above, married to the earl of Hart- | 
ford. v MW. ther fuffering Jon that account, ib. and death, ib. 

— Lord Godterfor "of Rand, hiſtory” of his government there, 
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t | 
hdrlant biteoydhed, IIS mac? £7502 Ang 
Greenville, Sir John, vice viral, his ſhip is the firſt Engliſh man of 

war taken by Spain, v. 376. his gallant behaviour on that occa- 
ſion, ib. 
Gregory the Great, Pontiff of Rome, his intentions concerning Great 


Biitain, i. 32, his intemperate zeal,” 3 ; 

VII. Pontif of Rome, i. 286. be Kester l ape 

of. N y, 287. his meaſures with other ſoverej 281. he 
bits the 1 of prieſts, 290. his ſcheme f An union of 


fr 


1 hrjſtendom, | 
ty Pope "Ys decretals, a charakter bf them, . 234. 
Sir Thomas, a merchant, how employed by queen. Elizabeth, 
Wet, Wald the Royal Exchange, 503. 
Guat, the pope's legate, his method of puniſhing the Engliſh clergy 
for rebellion, ii. 154. 
Gs and Ghibelins, factions in Italy, 155 engendered, i. 288. 
24% Legate' of Rome, excommunicates the rebel barons, i. 214 be⸗ 
"Comes pope "under the name bf Urban We ib. ” 
4 battle of, ill. 461. | 5 
Guiſe, Duke of, commands the French in Wecherigg. (Corals 868 the 
Engliſh, iv. 465, 466. bis great influence. in the French govern- 
ment, v. 41. his authority, how counterballanced after the king's 
th, 43. heads the catholic” party, 69. ® his violent proceedings 
lden the Hugonots, 70, makes an alliance with Philip of Spain 
8 them, while meditating a mortal blow ant them, ls 


q 


- Ss; 


— vw fon, ſucceeds him in the 5 of he 'catholics againſt 
"He Hugonpts, v. 192. his great character, and wherein he differ. 
d from his father, 193. acqufres great intereſt at the court of 
waffe, 2 16. forms ea party àgalüſt the 1 217. and a league 
0 for the. ſuppreſſion of ihe Hugonots, Ib. is ſupported by Philip of 
"Spain, 218. bis animoſity inf the French monarch encreaſes, 
1 243: he revives the 17 league, 27 £8 is affafſinated by order 
c OG Waker 145 160 5 
Gunilda, a chriſtian HS \ ber prophecy, 1. 507 151. ber violent 
and painful death, ib. 55 be Wann ann 
Gunpowder, invention and influence of, in "the art of war, ili. 428. 
"Garth, brother: of king Harold, is advice to that prince, i. 205, 
let s rejeged, 207. , attends t his brother in the” 75 with duke 
William of Normandy, 209. is there lain, e 2599460 W 2 
Guy, Kaff of Flanders. / bongcrart feliert 
I 17 70 PojAou, 2. Provintes mortgaged"'to Willait' Rifus, 
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an agreement with Hardicanute, i. 166. dies, 55 AI 
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228 EAS Corpus: 48, paſſed pills 1046; 2 qecapitulation of it, 
how neceffary in a mixed monarchy, ib. 
Heddngton taken and, fortified by the Engliſh; iv. 333. beſieged by 
the Scots and, French, 334. the French attempt to ſur prize it, but 
to ks 336, 337% it is deſerted and W the . 
iſh, 358 | 
Hales, puniſhed by queen Elizabeth, for. king againſt queen Mary's 
title to the crown of En and, ba © © Ree * 
Hales, Sir Edward, his caſe, viii. 258 e a in favour” 
Zof the kiog, 2377. F | 
Halidowun- hill, battle of, ii. 399. | 
Hallifax, Marquis, his charter, viii 170. ; 
Hambden, John, his caſe, vi. 251 Judgment is entered againſt bin, 
254. he dies of his wounds. received in, battle, at the king, 
455. his character, ib. er 
TT another, his trial and ſentence, viii. 1 I 93+. 3 | | 
. Patrick, burnt in. Scotland for hereſy, iv. 233» 234. is 
reſolution, and how. regarded, 234. 
——7; Marquis, treats with the, covenanters, vi, 267. is made. 
8 toi a Scots parliament, 270. calls a general aſſembly, 


4 
* 4 


1 2794; enters England at the head of a Scots army, vü. 131. is 


routed, ib. tried as earl of Cambridge 5 N00 ay, Li juſtice, . 
168. bebeaded, ib. 
e joined with 'Leſly i in the cles. command, of the Scots 


army, is mortally.wounded at Worceſter, vii. 203» 
mT Duke, oppoſes pay viii. . ib. repairs to 0 to London 
15 


„nb ethe Scots complaints, 59. how teteiye 


Hampton - Courty conference ther, OO: queen 0 Mary's conduc, 


2525 3A „H 
x conference,” in 2 * reign ET James eee. 


gion, v. 522, 371 45 17 1330110 11 23 1 
Hanſe towns, their complaints, tepled to, V. 499+ F166 595 


Hargourt „his trial viii. 508, 3G „% 0 Greg 

Hardicqnute, or Canute the Hardy, Ane Canute the great -by queen f 
Emma, i. 165. ſeizes the anon, of England, aſe dies, 470. 
Harfleur beſieged and taken by Henry V. in. 1. 
Harold, ſirnamed Harefoot, ſucceſſor. of Canute the. great, 5 805 to: 


ts Nun 


ſon of earl Godwin, ſucceeds him. in his, goy monly and 


+» office of Geerd. of the hovſehpld,. i. 180, bis wade, # 


over-runs Mercia, ib. 181. obtains the dukedom of art . 


lang for his brother, 182, — his popularity, and'eſta — 


d 4 


* 


| 1 N DU E XxX 
i poser) 168. on Nis journey to Normandy is taken priſoner by 
the count of Ponthieu, ib. 187. demanded by, and ſent to Wil. 
liam duke of Normandy, 187. feigns a compliance with the views 
of the' Norman, 188. ſubdues the Welch to the obedience of Eng- 
land, 189. deferts his brother Toſti's intereſt, 190. and matries 
Morcar's ſiſter, ib. openly aſpires to the ſuceeſſion, 191. on the 
death of Edward the confeffor mounts the vacant throne, 193. 
* receives intelligence of his brother's intrigues abroad, 194. refuſes 
10 yield "the throne to William Duke of Normindy, 195. defeats 
his brother's invaſion, 203. ſends a nieſſage to the duke of Nor- 
mandy now invading England, 209. aer * , 59. in 
which he is defeated and ſlain, 210. 


| Hereford, Earl of, privately marries lady Caltibrioe Gray, without queen 


- Elizabeth's conſent, v. 6 3. how: may n Fun unt re on 
that acebunt, ib. 18 * 


Harrington, 1 vii, 335. abe 34 fe alto, 


Humans tial, vi 0. ; 


%. 


Harry, Great, che firſt 1 fo: in the ogli navy, bau, in #7. 
Harwey, his character, vn. 355, 356. 
Haſtings,” a Daniſh ebieftain, invades. England, L 90. agrees 6 to 1 


part, 92 wos eee en 


bitte of i. 20% 2 10. its eonſequences: 416. 


— LotdKiy reply to the duke of rr Gund ti. 288. 
ordered to be ſummarily executed, 289. eR LA 9G LS JW 
Hatfield, a remarkable ſynod there, i. 66. its acts, 67. 8 
Hatton, Sir Chriſtopher, a man that never followed the profeſion of the 
law, made chancellor, v. 341. his behaviour ib. 
Havre de Grart amd Dieppe taken poſſeſſion of by the Englih, v. = 
who ſoon after abandon the latter ib. the ſormer er aa * the | 
French, 81; ſurrenders to them, id. — n * 
"Hawkes, Thomas, 'burnt for 1 + in queen Mary's reign, iv. 444- 
his fortitude on that occaſion, 707 
Hayward, an author, in what ad: wet he incenſed queen Elizabeth, » 
"477. and how ſhe menaced him, 478. 
Helie, Lord ap Fleche, à ſmall town in, Anjou, gives William Rufus 
great inquietude, by invading Normandy, i. 326. eas William 
Rufus in an attack on his ſmall territory, 327. * 
de St. Saen is made tutcr; and why, 'by Henry L to William, 
ſon” of his elder brother, Robert, i. 347. nr ann oh aa to 
the court of the duke of Anjou, 358. 


 Hergift and Hola,” Heads of the Saxons that come Fits Beieain, their 
| deſcent, i. 19. their treachery; 20. the death of the latter, ib. 
te former's fucceſs and dedth, e 1 155 ee ee 00. 54 
Hehrietta,' princeſs of France, is married to Charles i of England, zi. 
Js, an Haar we ye. — ne 
41:23 * Mythos itrupoe al ein des 
0 8 en amn 8 lu 0 e 1 gal | 


1 * D * . 
„ Smrietay,.ptineefs, of England is married to the duke of Orleans, vii, 
|; 


357. Me3g dne „ watts Rp „sind 1 to «5 22 at 

fearies, Kings of France, Ses France. "5 * b1:2hmoFt ne mel 
. duke of Anjou and king of Poland, becomes Ring of France, x, 
: 216; Oy in vain to reconcile the amn. the king- 
a dom, ib . dee France. in s N * r 10M 
i} Henry, em emperot of Germany. See 
J 
J 


— Prince, third ſon of duke William the Congueror, ee nm 
his elder brother, duke of Normandy, i. 309. is reduced, 344. 
becomes King of England under the name of Henry, 335+; his en- 
5 gage ments at his acc een, 3 36. Which are reduced into a charter, 
337. he depoſes the biſhop of Durham, 339. bis conduct to Au- 
1 felme, 341. his; marriage with Matilda, daughter, of Maleolm the 
third, king of Scotland, ib. his kingdom invaded. by his ,eldex._bgo- 
ther Robert, 343. and though the differences are accommodated, 
he proſecutes Robert's adherents after his departure, 344+ . invades. 
Normandy, 345. flays in battle his brother Robert, and defeats. his 
army 346, 347 « conquers Normandy, 347. his diſputes with An ſelme 
about inveſtitures, 348. his meſſage to Rome, 330. further Ait. 
ferences concerning the ſame, ſubject, and effects thereof, 35 1, 35 5M 
threatened by the pope, 355. theſe affairs are accommodated, 356. be 
| ſends Eogliſh biſhops loa general. council convoked at Nr 360. , 
his charge to tbem at their departure, ib. accommodates, all differences 
with the French king, 361. bis only ſon,) William, periſhes drr 62, 
his regard to the Engliſh, 36 3. he marries Adelais, daught of Sed 
| frey, duke of Loyaine,, and niece of Calixtus, pope, 225 5 125 hls. 8 
daughter Matilda, empreſs dawager in martiage to the eldeſt ſon. a 
| Fulk, duke of Anjou, ib. his adminiſtration conſidered, 5 my 
| dence in guarding againſt the encroachments of Rome, 367 
laws againſt the marriages of prieſts were executed his reigp, 36 
| viſits Normandy, where a grandſon 1s born to bim by the empreſy Ma 
tilda, 369. the method he took to enſure the ſucceſſion of the Engliſh 
throne to the empreſs hi daughter. ig. his character, 369, 370, 371. 
| Henry II. grandſon of the former, by the empreſs Matilda, is born, i. 
6 369, the £ogliſh thronef ſetild on his mother, and eventually n | 
N bim, is uſurped by Stephen, ſon of the count of Blois. 355, 376. | 
young Henry is made knight by, his great uncle, David, king of = 
; Scotlaod, 392. By the death of his father, Geoffrey, duke of Nor- | | 
| mandy, is inveſted in the dutchies of Normandy, Anjou, and Maine, | 
ib. marries Eleanor, heireſs of, Poictou, 393. . ſucceeds to the Eng- 
lin crawny by: the death of; Stephen, 394. bis large poſſeſnons on 
the continent, 399. the influence which his reſidence in England 8 
had on his intereſt in France, 401. be arrives in England. 
402. bis adwiniſtration ihere, ib. compromiſes bis brother's cle m 
on Anjou and Maine, 403. makes the rebellicus Welch Jub- 
mit, 404. his large acquiſitions in France, 405. makes war with 
the king of France, 497. cauſes a marriage to be ſolem- 


of ” 
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abet his Fn? Margaret, princeſs. of France, en heck 
infants, ib. duarrels with his clergy 408. allows pope * 
to exgrciſe his authority within his dominions, 40g, makes Thomas 
et chancellor, 410, greatly aggrandizes bim, 412. his.fa- 
miliarity with the chancellor, ib. cauſes him to be elected arcbiſhop 

of Canterbury. 413. a quarrel ariſes between, this prince and Becket, 

415- , obliges Becket to diſcharge a military tenant of the crown, ex- 
owmuoeatedwinhout bis previous conſent, 416. ſummons a na- 

tions ſynod of prelates, 429. cauſes the conſtitutions. of Clarendon 

be there enaQted, ib. prevails on Becket to ſign and append his 

feat t to them, 423. . inftigates a law-ſuit againſt Becket, 424. ſum- 

mans a ſynod. of prelates and barons, ib. 425. obtains of them to 

condem Becket, 436. makes demands of money on Becket, 427. 

3 all appeals to; the. pope, 432, 433+, Propoſes other meaſures 

of oppoſition; to eceleſiaſtical uſurpations, 436. is obliged to appeal 

- — the. pope, ib. reſolves to accommodate matters with the pope, 438. 

s oppoſed; by. Becket i in all his endeavours. towards à xeconciliation, 

439, his compromiſe with Becket, 440. his converſation with the 

b, French king about Becket, ih. aſſociates with himſelf in the royalty 
f his ſon prioce Henry, 441. bis exclamation, on fight of the excom- 
Imunicated prelates, 445. effects thereof, on Becket, 446, his per- 

plexity on hearing of Becket's tragical end, 448. the means he uſed to 

1; appeaſe the pope, 449. his behaviour during this conteſt, 45 2. un- 

Ak l dertakes an expedition againſt Ireland, 453. obtains of the pope a 

» _ . grant of that iſland, 456. gives his lubjeQts, leave to aſſiſt theex- 
4: : <3 > ring, of Leinſter, 458. lands in Ireland, 460, ſubdues it, ib. 

5 returns, 462. is thoroughly reconciled to Rome, 463, 464. ſettles 
5 | Gy op his children the portions. deſtined, for them, 464, 465. cauſes, his 
3 + fon to be crow ned anew, together with his ſpouſe, 465. is perplex- 
| -. cad by. his children, 467. obtains of the pope to excommunicate their 
S artiazans, ib. 468. arms againſt them, ib. gains great advantages over the 
mies that appear in that cauſe, 471472. holds a conference with 

_  » the French king, and his difloyal ſons, 472. Bhis humble conduct 
oon iat ocaſion, ib. his then behaviour to the church 473. tbe 


| 2 „at Canterbury, 475% 476. the ſucceſs of his armies againſt the Scots 
ig, 6, 477. and Engliſn rebels, 477. agaiuſt the French king, 
* 0478. his honourable. accommodation with his enemies, 479. bis 
geedhitable Jaws, 481. bis prudence. in providiog for the; kingdom, 
-after;demolition. of the fortreſſes, 482, 483. ne of his moſt, equi- 
table laws concerning the goods of a vaffal, 484. on what, occaſion 
| Hzenattæd, ib. his behaviour towards France, during. Philip's; mipo- 
it, 486. bis grief, at bis ſon's death, 487. the effects of his fon 
3, Geoffrey,s death, 488. a new breach with France, and his, ſon, 491 
„His bad ſucceſs, in this war, 494+. the; hard peace that..enſued, 494- 
„and bis ſarrop ful death, 1 chatacter, 496. the ſtate of bis 
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| | 4/{{ſucceſs of his armies, in England, 474, his remarkable pennance 


dd 
th court; with reſpect to literature und politeneſp, 497 mne notions 
ler that prevailed in his reign; among his barons, with reſpekt to fiberty 
48 and religion, 498. his temper, how changed Into rigoros 499. his 
fa- "reputation in foreign courts, 500. commutes military ferbiclss FOL., 
Op "and remits Danegelt, ib. an account of his children; 502, 503. 
et, flmry III. his coronation,” When an infant, . 147. his giiardians grant, 
he Jn his name, a'new chartet, 149. And quell infurrections, 15 5, 156. 
* he enter on the exereiſe of the government, 158. guells inſufrections 
on of muti:. Jus barons, ib. 159. makes war with France; 1 59. the then 
his weakneſs of the government exemplified, 160, 161. dis character 
* at that time, 161. bis barons come armed 'to parfament, 164. 
to bis marriage, and love of foreigners, 166. his barons, how affected 
7. by this behaviour of the king, 167. farther effects of his Impru- 
_ dence in this reſpect, 168. bis badTacceſs in war, 169, and want 
al of ceconomy, 170. his behavieur to the monks of Chriſtichurch of 
Canterbury, on the vacaney of that Tee, id. tumults ariſe on pro- 
moting Italian clergymen, 172. be accepts of the Sicilian crown 

from the pope, 175. his expedient; to raiſe money for the Sicilian 
war; ib. 176. reſigns that crown into the hands ef the pope, 177. 
his diſcontented barons complain of breaches of the great charter, 
180. the king's farcaſtical anſwer, 182. he renews the great char- 
ter, 183. quaterls with the earl of Leiceſter, 185. ſummons à par- 
a liament, 186. in whieh the barons appear armed 187. another at 
In Oxford, in which the unlimited authority of twenty-four barons is 
* ſettled, ib. he cedes Normandy,” and other French provinces, to 
the French king, by a formal treaty, 194. is abſolved by the pope, 


os from his oath to obſerve the proviſions of Oxford, 196. reſumes 
. his authority, 198. obtains the reſumpfion of his authority, to be 
* confirmed in parliament, ib. repulſes the rebellious Welch, 200, 
201. hoſtiſities are commenced againſt him by the mutinous ba- 
be rons, under the eart.of Leiceſter's direction, 201. an ignominious 
m accommodation is extorted from him, 203. the quarrel breaking 
00 but afreſn, it is ſubmitted to the arbitration of the French king, 204. 
de de French king's equitable award, made in preſence of the ſtates of 
5 France and England, is defpiſed by the mutinous barons, 205. the 
ts ſucceſs of the royaliſts in war, when headed by king and prince, 
4 againſt the rebel barons, 206, 207. battle of Lewes and Miſe there, 
F  208—2171;” the violence to which the royal family and the kingdom 
” are obliged to ſubmit, 211, 212. the proceedings of a parliament 
of of rebel barons, ſummoned by Leiceſter, 213. another, in like man- 
” ner, is ſummoned, to which two knights of each ſhire, and two de- 


| 597 from each borough; are called, 215. the arbitrary proceed- 
Aings of this pafliament, 216, 217. his ſon, prince Edward, is re- 


. leaſed on ignominious' terms, 218. the royaliſts headed by the prince, 
5 engage Leiceſter's party at Eveſham, 2 20. the king's life is there 


'! ſived by the prinee, id. victory declares im favour of the royaliſts, 
271. the clemency of the victors, 222, 223. the king's elemeney 
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1 es carvafGloteſier, te quelling a new rebellion raiſed by Mm, 
10 * -the King's death, 226. ee 7870 An came and 
10 remarkable.laws, a2 88... 2% 
* Hear IMItis placed an the CR Fond i. Allen Pe ae b. 
F - dips. g2ixdai conſideration of his. title: to che grown; 66. an inſur- 
con againſt bim, 68 is que led, 69. he -proſecutes Loltards 30. 
iliiss inſureclien ariſes againſt him in Wales, 72 invades Scotland, 
E ; 1 tha eaflof Northumberland, rebels againſt him, 74 the earl's 
BM en give the king battle at | Shrewsbury, 76. in which the King 
F -icgainntherviftoryy/ib, 77. this rebellion is quelled, ib Northum- 
-1derlaad; pardaned ib. the earl of Nottingham, and archbiſhop of 
|  awYatkerebel, 78: thus rebellion is quelled by an artifice, ib. 79, king 
_»Hebry: ges inte his power, James, prince of Scotland, afterwards 
* e dames Hof Scat land, 8 1. foments diiſioas in France, ib. 8 pro- 
cures a ſettlement of the crown upon himſelf and his heirs, 85, re. 
fe > JeRs;the addrefies.of the houſe:of commons, relative to the tempo- Wl 
| alles af the church, 86. 8 his death and charaQery 88. his chil 
1 Jo Mö 0 nini 202.0. bilde noitsn0109 et Zr ob B 
[ HerrydV. n eldeſt for andi ſucceſſor of the bermen din h. his riptdus 
| ny eite ini his youth, ib. ga, his behaviour at his aeceſſicn to the chief 
10 juſtice 2cf 2tbg king's. bench, who had impriſpned him in his youtb, 
gh he managed tlie ſeueral parties that then divided: the na- 
tion gs. defeats ia conſpiracy of Lollards 94, 9 enadcts ſevere 
atis againſt them, g6.- foments the: differences that ariſe cin France, 
during the minority of Charles VE-g8: prepares for war àgainſt 
France, ib. 02. puniſhes the conſpirators: inp favour: of the earl 
33 21034; takes Harfleut, 10% »dbaws up his army ſor 
ttleswat Azincburt, 106. routs the French, headed (by the Prinees 
the blood of France, 3108. grants a truce to France io. in- 
:anades. it again, ia is very ſucceſsful there, 116. ohtains the 
-1fucteſbion, and immediate regency of France; bythe treaty of /Troye, 
z marries the: :princeſs Catherine af Frante /nago:! bis forces, com- 
2:manded. by the duke of Clarence are deſeated at Bauge, 207 his 
arm. eommanded by the king in performs vryc ſucceſsful, x21, 
his death and charatten 123; au actrout of his family, #24. - his 
| ogrevenues, 4261 is eit il adminiſtratĩon, 227. Ode en, oe diy 
| Hey, ViofioceſſarofiHenry/Vica minor, 'the government; during bi 
inotitys is ſettled by the parliament, a. 129. be is crowned king 
eil Bfancer at Faris, 168. : his: marriage with Margaret pf Aon is 
\__ cagreehan, 0177 A parhiament ado ee hag) 779. 
che then tate of king and kingdom; 186, 187, the then ſtate of BW "-» 
the public rawenuts, 191. he baniſhes the duke of Suffolk, 195. 1 
.»#hstopicsiof the king's partizans, 198. the gower ef this atherents W f 
| .heep3.the nation in ſuſpenceli oe. the duke of Yook?s! firſt arma- WW -4 
eis diſſipated, a. 20. Henry's expedition agsinſt Frapte, W >! 
e be is direſted, hy the ann of the exerciſe a f \-1 
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his Wyereign authority, 206, 207, taken priſotier' in à battle at 


Sr. Albans, 208. re-inftated in his royal power by che houſe of 
Ry 209. a party of his partizans commanded by the bart of 


Salisbury, defeat the Yorkiſts under” lord Audley, at Noteheath, 
211. made prifoner by the earl of Warwick, in a battle at Nor- 
thampton, 213. the jadgment of the houſe of peers, between him 
and the duke of Lancaſter, 2 14, 215. an army is raifed for him iu the 


north, by the queen, 216. which defeats the duke of Lantaſter's ar- 


my; headed by the duke himfelf, 216, 218. be is depoſed by the de- 
eree of a mixed multitude, aſſembled in St. John's fields, 226. his 
army is routed at Fouton, 227. be flies with his queen into Scot- 
land, ib. 228. his army 18 touted at Hetham, 223. be is thrown 
into the Tower, 234. releaſed by the earl of Ware, and pro- 


claimed king, 254. falls agein into the hands of bis enemies; 259. 


and expires in the Tower, 26. 


ng VII. his screſbon, ift. 322. ki title to the rode, 32 3, 324. 


prejudice againſt the houſe of York, 3250 his Joyful teception in Lon- 
don, 328. his coronation embelliſhed by the inſtitytiog of yeomen of 
the guards, then made, 330. fweatinglickneſtthen in London, Ib. gets 
the cfown. entailed, by the parliament, on him, and the heirs of his body, 
332. obtains of the pope to confirm his title, 333. gets the duties of 
manage and poundage ſettled on him for life, 331. his marriage 
with the princeſs Elizabeth, only daughter of the late King, und 
keireſs of che houſe of York, ib. his policy, with keiped de the 


' ergy, 336, ib. while he makes a progreſs to the north, an infurfec- 


tion is formed againſt him, 337. Which is fon quelleU;'ib, dif- 
contents ariſe, and'why, 339; Simael Lambert's Tnfarredion is 
formed againſt him, 340. which firſt breaks out in Ireland, ger. 


eauſes the quech-dowager, mother of the queen conſort, to be im- 


priſbned, 343. the methods be uſed to convince the people char 
Simmel was an impoſtor,. 343; 344. his dominons in England, are 


invaded by the impoſtor Simnel, 345, 348. whoſe army he 'deſbats 


at Stoke, 345. the rigouts be praftiſed after the victory, $47. "emiſes 
the ceremony of the corohiation of. the queen. conſort, to be perform 
ed, 348. makes Simnel a fcullion, 349. makes 4 even- years ttuce 


with Scotland, 3580. offers his mediation between France, ang the | 
duke of Britt my, 358. his ſound polities, and ſolid judgment, "diff 


covered, in his konduct on . that occaſion} 35g. obtains 4 Mpply 


from bis parliament, under pretence bf enabling um to amt che 
Bretons, 361. andther inſutrection is formed in the North ib. 


which ia juppreſſed, 362. levies a few troops for Brittany, 783. 


a0 account of the proceedings of this feeble fuccour; during Weir 
hort ſtay in Brittany, 1b; 364. how he was blinded in telatign/to/the 


affairs of Brittany, 366. his miſcondutt in this i portunt tràn faction, 
»bawdcenſioned;: 368. ues: a 'dommillion for levyiug a benn- 
clences ib. his artful ſperch to bis parliament, 36g. ho regarded by 


men af penetration, 370. an invaſion of France, 372. and how 


* 


% % 


' 
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tin army headed by. the earl of. Warwick, 
4 ' prepages/the, winds: of his ſubjects for zeception of the news. of a ſe- 
; 2" treaty ok peace, carried ou between the two carts, in the midſt 
a of theſe 'holtile APPEarancesy: ib. the trea tyi.of peace is declated, 
* how likely to continue, ib. pc lag les: of the, mame 
Ae kin Warbec, is ſet up ag ain hith, ; 374. who tries his for- 
| dune in Ireland, 376. and is Net abroad, and by many of :the 
* . nobility, 377, 378. Hentys ptudent procadure i in detect. 
ing ibe impoſture, 379. puniſhes the lower bonſpitators, 399, 
38 his reſentment àgainſt the arch duke Philip un this accouor, 
w diſplayed, 38 1. cauſes lord Stanly to be convifled and be- 
© "headed;: 382. the effect of this meaſure;on the nation, and on the 
3 383; an invaſion. of Kent, by the impoſtor'is fruitleſsly 
| Attempted,” 384, 385. a parliament ſummoned, 3854 an gccount 
of the wiſe laws then made, ib. 386. Whereby the king's authority 

| i fultiy eſtabliſned in all his dominions, 387. complains to his par- 
- - Hament-of the Scots. irruption, and obtains à ſubſidy, | in order to 
enable bim to act againſt. them, 391. an inſurrection in the weſt, 
+ patroniſed by lord Audley, 392 its: progreſs'to Landob, 393, 894. 
| N { where: it is diſcowfitted upon Blackheath; and the leaders puniſhed 
" By Win death, 395% 396. 2 Scots invaſion, ib. truce with Scotland, 
2 397. Perkin, the impoſtor, invades, Cornwall with his Engliſh 
* - followers, 399. where he is favoured by an ĩnſurrection, ib. 555 
. 'foon diffpated, and the ĩmpoſtor taken, 490, and ordered, 5 

execution, 402. the king alſo orders the carl! of Warwie for 

cution, 403; has a-perſonal interview with the arch-duke, Philip, þ 
_-"Ealais,. $04: receives a nuncio from the: pope; concerning an ex- 
pednion to the holy land, 405. marries the ptidce of Wales, to 
ie infanta Catherine of Arragon, 406. and the eldeſt princeſs 
Margaret, his daughter, to James. of Scotland, ib. gives full. ſcope 
| "I to bis avafice, and practiſes the moſt unjuſtifiable oppreſſions, 407, 
= 23 405. levies a new benevolence, and purſues more oppteſſiue meaſures, 
| * oy 410. how diſturbed then, by'the tranſactions in Spain, 411. the recep- 
tion he gave to the king of Caſtile, by ſtreſs of weather, drove into 
. ib, 412. extorts'from-him the delivery of the earl of 
_'-Suffolk; a Tefugee' i in his dominions, 414. whom he-imprifons in the 

Tower on his arrival, ib. the departure of the king of Oaſtile,, ib. 
e ficknefs, 415, his death, and character, 46. his lams, and 
the authority of the Webantber, eonſidered, 418426 ſincluſie: 
during this reign a paſſage is opened to the Eaſt- Indies. by difcovery 
of the Cape of Good- hope, 426. Newfoundland is [alſo diſcovered, 
42% and the ſhip, called Great Harry, or the-firſt ſhip in the Eng - 
F a navy built, ib. Conſtantinople was, during this reign; taken by 
» the Turks, 427. and divers inventions were then] found out in Eu- 
rope, whereby learning Was greatly. advanced, Au. an univetſal 
_ Joy: at his death, * $3 311 E278 181 b „ bn bl N 5 
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Hinry VIII. while price of Wales, compelled to a. marriage contract 
witk his elder brother's widow, the infanta Catharine, iii. 400. his 
Hacveſſion, on the death of his father, how acceptable to the na- 
tion 429, 4304 his character, and: perſon, ib. the choice of chis 
2+ miniſters, how prudently made, 430, 431. the then chief competi- 
tors dor his favour, 431 cnuſes the oppreſſive miniſters of the for- 
mer reigny Empion and Dudley, to be tried, 432. and executed, 
ng his marriage with the infanta Catharine celebrated, ib. the 
then ſituation of foreign affairs, ib.— 444. makes war with France, 
12445 is decrived by his father-in-law, 445, 446. ſends Dogſer 
.>with-forots to his aſſiſtance, 446. who returns, 448. his fleet beats 
the French navy, ib. enabled by a poll-tax, impoſed: in the parlia- 
mont, to levy a great army, 450. receives preſents from the pope, 
boought to the Thames in à veſſel under the papal banner, ib en- 
ters into à war with Scotland, 45 1. is greatly influenced. by; Wol- 
ſey⸗ 45. and makes him his prime miniſter, 455. his fleet retires 
froin that of France, 457. in perſon, invades France, 439. de- 
feuts the French my at Guinegate, 461. his behaviour) ta the 
city of Toutnay} 463. in his abſence, his Engliſh dominions arc 
inraded by the Scots, 4.64. and his army headed by the eatl of 
Surrys ronts the Scots at Flouden, 466, 466% peace with Scotland 
enſues, 467, bebemes ſenſible of the raſhneſs of his undertaking 
againſt France, ib. exclaims againſt the emperor and Ferdinand of 
öbpaim For deſerting his alliance, 468. makes peace with France, 


% gives his ſiſter Mary in marriage to the French king, ib. 


who After his death, marries the duke of Suffolk, 472; Henry's 
adminiſtration at home and abroad, iv. 4 5, 6. encourages male- 
contents jo Ssotland, 7. refuſes he imperial crown, offered to be 
reſigned to him by1:the. emperor Maximilian, 13. his friendſhip is 
»4courted byvthe French king, 14, 16. be reſtotes Tournay to that 
prince, 16. is informed by W arham, and otherwiſe aſſured of the 
diſdontenta off bis people at Wolſey's adminiſtration, ig. makes 
inoffedtual pretenſions tothe imperial throne, now vacant by the 
death of the empetor Maximilian, 20. holds the ballance of power 
between France and the now empetor, 22. agrees to an interview 
(with rhe Rrench king at Calais, ib. 23. is viſited by the emperor 
befate his departure, 23. the interview at Calais between the kings 
ef, Francs and. England, 24. the /mutual- confidence! theſe ptimces 
then rapòſed in each other, 26. Henry viſits the emperor, and en- 
{1 gages:him to paſs ſame days with him at Calais, 27. mediates;be- 
tweed che amperor andthe French king, 29, 30. conglailes an al- 
liance with the emperor againſt France, ib. cauſes: the duke of 

yi [Buckingham to be tried condemned, and executed, 30, 31. writes 
, bookcagaioft Luther, 39. and obtains the title of Defender, off 1he 
Fuunbito be conferred; on lim, ib. is again viſited by the emperor 
in England, 143. declares war againſt France, and ſends the eat of 
G Surry 
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1 N ee e tors { Prance; 6b. em- 
e the ce of France; 67 en Tag: 
I Emper mperor, W. 66. fl oe Wo pr tee 
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greatly diſcontented, W. 68. talbrrecheve, id. 
| 5 are patdoned, and diſcharged, iv. "the effects of hi abſo. 
2 Joe #urbority, 69. & invited ie detede to a” cotifiediracy againſt 
| l ate  feague with Price, did reounces l 


"Elgin * > chat at cron, 80, his Berald, Jointly wich chat of France, 
2 N 13 the evipetor, 81. bew rephed to b) the'em- 
c ts d. entertains ſcruples, concerning th e legality of his mor- 


Wien deen Catharine, 84, 85. which ate fortified by Wolfey 
prelates, 88. and b a new paſgh for Autie Boleyn, $6. 
we pepe | Wo A Uvorce, 8). receiver u commition to 
late, co examine che "validity of the king's 
pope ain, go © the Kitip's divorce is 
follicits 7 comtnifon from the 
ee with, ib. © the Linp's patience 
gio, bow joinet! 3 
ß eee 94. che ln e eogethe 
1 e, e the commiffiohers, 95, 96. . thaw 
ide queen, 97: obtains of 'the legates r the e 
acious, ib, -the cauſe is evoked to Rome, 98. the + "of this 
'  meaſur on the King, ib. he reſolves '6h Wolgyn ruin, and” orders 
him to depart from York palace, 106. ſelres his rien furnirure, 
 "3o1,,, orders him to de indified in the Rar eniümder, os. che ur- 
Der of the charge, ib. 163. cauſes ſentence'ts de ronound . 
int im, on the ſtatute of proviſors, 10% but 1 $ par- 
does kum, and reſtores him part of his füttere, 104, obtains 
1 the parliament u discharge of debrs contracked ſince the beginning 
2 his reign, 106, and is pleaſed with the difpolition'now appear- 
ng in his parliament, 'to reduce the power and privileges of 'the ec- 
aſtics, ib. is agitated with anxieties, and tempted to break off 
all connexion with Rome, 108. is delighted with Cratiner's propp- 
W to, and employs agents to collect the judgments of alf 
_ "pniverlities in Europe, ib. obtains of the convocation, and all the 
_pniverſiries, to pronounce his marriage invalid, 168, 113. orden 
olſey to be arreſted, and conducted to Londen, in order to be 
* for high weiten 114. but regrets his death, and ſpeaks well 
of his. memory, 11 ſummons a parliament and convocation; 1 16. 
ts Fawn, eee * 
| 8 | | 118. 
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EY a, general 3 We) 1 his army on foot, 100. 

mother in urrection ſuppreſſed, of which ſome are puniſhed, and the 

res pardoned, i. 191. a prince js. born to him, and his queen 

7 „iet, 191. ſends an embaſſy: into Germany, in order to cement an 

# nion among German princes, 192, ſuppreſſes the greater monaſ. 

. teries, 193, 194 diſcovers impoſtures there, 195, 196. the num- 

9 7 of f monaſteries, colleges, and hoſpitals, ſuppteſſed, 197. the 

ics. then infiſted on to quiet the populace, 199, 200. how repre- 

ted in the pope's bull againſt him, now publiſhed, 201, is en- 

1 7 at cardinal Pole, but diſſembles his anger, ib. 202. - declines 

* general council ſummoned by the pope to meet at Mantua, 205, 

his notion of hereſy, 206. diſputes with Lambert in Weſtminſter- 

bel, 20%. "condemns him to the flames, 209, 210. authoriſes o- 

4 ther eruelties ofthe like nature, 210, 21 1. and calls a parliament, 

| 40244, in which the ſix articles are eſtabliſhed, 212. - his behaviour to 

als Cranmer, and other biſhops, f in conſequence of this law, 213. ob- 

bobine of ike parliament,” to equalize proclamations 10 laws, ib. 

N 18 bis violent hatred of cardinal Pole, and his relations, 21 5. gets the 

ſurrender of monaſtries confirmed in parliament, 216, 217. his ma- 

95 n imonial þrojeAs; after the death of Jane Seymour, 218, 219. marries 

. "Anne of Cleses, and diſlikes her, 220, 221. | induced, by poli- 

| .n 4 tical views, to conſummate his marriage with Anne of Cleves, 222. 

En © complains! to the parliament, of the diverſity of religions, 2234, anal: 

"= * of the oh religious order now in England, ib. 224. bis 

** deceitful- behaviour to Anne of Cleves and Cromwell, 224, 223.15 

cCauſes Cromwell to be arreſted at the council board, and committed U 
do the Tower, 226. and executed, 227 diverees Anne of Cleves, 
8 Jb. 228. marries Catharine Howard, 230. | cauſes the /counteſs, of 

4 | Saliſbury to be ſummarily beheaded; without a previous trial, 232. 
« | ſuppreſſes an inconſiderable inſurrection in Yorkfhire,' ib! defires an 
3 ; interview with his nephew the Scots king at York, 235. diſcovers 

the queen's lewdneſs, 236. "cauſes her to be attainted in partia- WM = 
: meat, 239. and beheaded, 240. obtajns extraordinary laws to be 

paſt, concerning religion, 242. cauſes books to be publiſhed; re:. 

od to the people his ſyſtem of religion, ib. 'glears_ the MW + 
Churches of plays and interludes, 245. enters into a War with 

Scotland, 246. the progreſs. of this war, 247, 248. Touts. the WM» 

_— * Scots army at Solway, 249. projets the ſcheme of uniting England * 

and Scotland, by marrying the prince of Wales to the young queen 

of Scotland, 2 50. and ſends home the Scots priſoners without fan- 

om, id. makes a treaty with Scotland, 252. is diſpleaſed with 

23 - "208 behaviour of the Scots, 254. forms an offenſive league with 

* bi "the emperor againſt France, 255, obtains of his parliament'to 

| 2 grant him ſupplies, and gratify his humour in religious affairs, 257, 

28. the ſucceſs of à campaign againſt France, 2 59. hon far bi 

* intereſts are d eaten in Seou affairs, ib. 260. obtains of his 

xe t HIST | 1 = | 3 1 parliamem 
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FRYE ſach laws as be pts ro dete, 262, 263. | ſends a 
fleet and army to invade Scotland, 265. the ſueceſs of another 
campaign in Frauce, 266, 267. of one in Scotland, 268. obtains 
4 of his parliament more ſubſidies, and more laws ſuitable to his hu- 
mour and their proſtitute ſpirit, 273. his ſpeech/ on" difſolvIng 

them; ib. 274. makes peace with Scotland and France, 275. his 
domeſtie adminiſtration,/ 276. perſecutes all who ditfer from him, 

277. the peril the queen then fell into, and how, ſhe:eſcaped- it 
278. 259: bis tyrannical temper burſts out againſt the duke of 

Norfolk, 282. cauſes Surry to be tried and executed, 284 ab- 

tains an attainder againſt the duke of Norfolk, 284, 289. h eſ- 
capes by the king's death, 285. the cireumſtances attending his 

death, 286. bis character, 28 288. the number of his patlia- 

ments, 289. his wiſe laws, 291, 292, his commereial policy, 294 

299. the encouragement he pave to letters and learned men, 299, 

300. protected cardinal Beaton's murderers, 320. wire” nne 
lg. ſon of Adila, daughter of William the Conqueror, his hiſtory, 

i. 374. aids his brother to mount the Engliſh throne, 376. in qua- 

lity of legate, aſſembles a ſyndd- at Weſtmiaſter, 383. uccuſes his 

brother to the ſynod, ib. agrees with the empreſs Matilda, 386. 

bis ſpeech at her coronation, 387 ſeoretly inſtigates the Londoners 

to revolt, 388, 389. beſieges Matilda in Wincheſter, 390. is de- 
prived of his legatine commiſſion, by pope Eugenius III. 39 1. pro- 5 
nounces ſentenee againſt Becket in a ſynod, 426. 
——> eldeſt; ſon of Henry II. is affianced to Margaret, princeſs of | 
/\ France, i. 404. married to her, 407. erowned in his father's 

life-time, without the princeſs, 441, 442. again crowned with her, 

465. his character, ib. his- diſloyalty to bis father, 466. how 

ſupported in his 'undutiful behaviour, 474. -- joins the Ftench king 

in Normandy, 478. accommodates his differences with his Be 

479. renews his undutifuh behaviour, 486. dies, ee 
II. of France, ſucceeds to the French crown, iv. * his 

character, ib. 316. determines to aſſiſt Scotland, 416, attempts 

to recover Boulogne, 358. makes peace with Englaud, 368. v. 16. 
and with the emperor, 18. cauſes his fon and daughter-in-law'to 

aſſume the arms of eee _ 4s] e in * re w. 30, 

See France. UV 7 wee 


— kes wind the Hugonots, 1-969.) is folted to fy 


from Paris, ib. See France. 
Piince, fon. of James I. dies, vi. 1. his ee W. 230 
Heptarchy,commenced, i. 26. ended in the union of 199%, eee 
cCompo ſed i It, G 
Hereford, Earl, heads the Nona barons in « conſpiracy. againſt” u. 
: liam.the Conqueror, i. 281. his puniſhment, 284. 
— Duke, accuſes the duke of Norfolk in the parliament, md | 
hr, mtg ub from him to a ſingle combat, ili. 37» 38. 3 
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- - hanjſbed. for ten years, 39. becomes dhe of tee in . 
death of his father erj-40.. embarks for England in ordet to recover 


this great ſucceſſion; unjuſtly : ſeized: by Richard 11. 41. become; 
7 == 
- - makes 


* the kingdom. during Richarg's abſenee in Ireland; 42, 

es himſelf maſter of the king's perſon aſter his returns 23; ex- 

Wes a, reſignation from bim, 44 obtsins of the parliament 10 de. Ml * 

- ...pol te bim, 49, 30. Wee, 55. mae IV: of 1 
9: 7 8 e: c 
mee and. Herts, obitinate, dad puvithed in England by buritng » 
Wang (433+ - alt; exttaordigary commiſſion- granted to extirpate Wl = 

y queen Maty. ie. 446. 8 mote expedition and ſumniary 
method than by inquiſition appointed for ſuppreſſing them, 448. 
- how determined in queen Elizabeth's reign; v. 10, 1. 

1 £9 { ng of Eaſt Anglia, ſhelters himſelf and follow. 
ers in the ide. of: Bly, i. 266,  ſaxes:bim(elf there, whets other in- 
1 yield, 267. protects earl Morcar nn, 275. is reſtored 
4 ptr nb ogy favour, 279. Lap} e SOA 267 

4, Lord, ſent. by queen Mary with a ſubmiſſion” of her cauſe to 
2 Klizabey h. M 134: ber flumuating conduct on that occaſion, 
OO by queen Mary to be one of her commiſſioner: 
: By eds with- thoſe, of queen Elizabeth eee Ii de 
. ſes to anſwer Murrey's.charge againſt her, 143. 
Herifor, Miarguis of,. his: chars des and debent, vi. 43) * named 1 
Se and aſſem bles forces for the king, ib. grants en 
1 to Hepton; 450. is ſent with prince Maurice into the Weſt, 453 
3 Waller at Roundwaydown, 454. - is haraſſad * e in 
| 8 by Wilmot, one of the Wann * 
| ” battle of, 5 iii. 6 ide 
85 Higftrdy: Secretary: ta the duke of Meni bun eee v. 20 
_ . diſcovers his maſter's conſpitacy againſt the queen, ib; 204 
High Commiſſion, Count Ofen Sea.Gtmaiſſint eg i.. 
Hitrarchy Canons and liturgy: rpg ev Epiſeepal Bibi 
Hobbes, his charaQer, wk 334; wi ciated ce Hee 
| Holland, a province in the a e ee 0 pos 
vingces,. is forced; to-nevolt from-the-Spaniards by the- a of the 
duke of. Alva, d. 419. an union of them is formed, 220. 
Hollis, forcibly holds the ſpeaker in the chair till a remonfirance' i reid, 
ans. dis ſentoncs in ne Kiaz'h Bench, 216, his betiaviourin al 


- - Pitſon ib. n 313. his-temper, vii. 19. ſo 
RE, Hela, King Charles f. brought there, vii. 8. there ined ey hre, of 
- 3:96; aud carried r 91. 518 e th 
Hoemelden,. Rattle of, ii A td beilille 2 nee KIA af 
Homilicr,, Twelve, 4 to be tehd-to-tho peoples by. = 21 
=o objeRions to them. anti; © 165 coo REO 9 AN 175 pe 
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Mary's time, iv. 441. - refuſes the Venn pardon} ib.” bis - 
ſtancy under his ſulterings, ib, / 20:17 x33 39 191 
2 to be Dae i. tb aptfopilagity; v. 0. 


type Cad Gape:of, or the Cape of Good Hepe, found our, f. 476. 


Hypton, Sir Ralph, produces his commiſſion from the earl of 


i. 480. been levies ns ior hs c e 


uon of the army at the battle of Stratton, 452: aſſembles ab h/ f- 
my for the king, vii, 8. is defeated: by Walter," _ 50 wh | 

torn Caſtle; battle of, vi. 0. 180! 3 

lurſa and Hengiſt. 'See Heri hd Hotfa," Ap Ui nitro wat. 


traitor. at the head of the garriſon of Hull makes à progreſs into the 
ſouthern parts of Yorkfhire, 449. enters into & correſpondence with 


+ & 3 ® 


the king's party, 8 . from his 1 Hall, 


470. in 133928 1o$1p; 19 18 2043+, 223TY 
Ieward, Lady Catherine; Hookah the object of Henry Vine ur- 
tion, iv, 225. is married to him, 230, her ineontinenty diſco- 
vered, 236. conſeſſes her guilt, 238. is attainted of nit i 
by the parliament 239. executed! on Towerchill, 240. 
ulla, Daniſn e e his image how uſed by the — "88: © 
lubert, archb Canterbury, —— juſticiary, ſummarily puniſhes 
r 2 Jawyer, le 39. 
throne, 42. dies, 43. Mere N 
— de Burgh, with the biſhop! of Wincheſter, joint julticiary; is ao. 
ciated alſo Sith him in the government, ii. 15 5. 6btains of 2 
to declare: Henry III. of, full age, 146. ny ander arid d"admini- 
ſtration, 162,  his-diſpoſitiong 163. 
-— otherwiſe French, executed ſor the morder of lon Darn, v. "Fe. 
accuſes queen Mary as acceſſary to it, ib. 


lugibraſs, author of, his character, viii. 326. Lav. I. 3 e 


Hugh, earl, à Norman, bis treachery; i. 151, = 


they take arms and: oppoſe: the Catholics; ib. and oblige 'the conrt 
to. an accommodation, ib. ate defeated-at Jarnac, 192, ' ſecretly ' 
aſſiſted by queen Elizabeth, 193. defeated at Moncontour, ib, rallyand 
force the king to a new accommodotion, 194. are lulled into à ſtate 
of ſecurity by the Ftendh king, 208. barbarouſly maſſacred all over 
the Kingdom, 210. the reſt fly to proteſtant countries and demand 


aſüſtance, 2 14. are aſſiſted by many proteſtant princes of Germany, 


215. new peace is made with them by the French king, 216, 217. 
perſecuted in the Low Countries, 219. ſolicit aſſiſtance from queen 
Elizabeth, 222. are relieved by accident, 223. war is declared 
againſt them by the king of France, 369. they form a confederacy 
vith the king of Navarre, 371. a fleet and an army are ſent to their 
iliſtance, vi, 172. which are defeated at the iſle of Rhee," 173. and 

* e 3 | Rochelle 


a ps boent for hereſy in hs tdidceſt In quien 


lullan, bin John, his ſpeech! in Stratford caſe; vi; 306. is declared a 


an ee te mount the n n 


Hlugonots in France, a league is formed to 3 * v. hr. 
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0 pe * ba ib. another i is ſent to relieve. that We 2 10 
| - bur ceturns without ffeQing i it, ib. 200. a greater prepared 6 its 
; , relief, 200, in. fight of which it ſurrenders, 203. 
\;Lord, che chief cauſe of the, duke of Albany being created regent 
x of Scotland, i ir. 9. is ungratefully treated and [pot to death by the 
o duke, 8. his death revenged, ib 5 
85 9 755 0 e eee r queen Mary and mou 


reti, gol | 
Huntington, Earl, is treated duke of Link ws. 35. 9 Do his 


9 title, 1895; apy . Henry IV. 68. * put to death, 


| Hu Sir Thomas, bis charaQer ap behaviour 3 in parliament, "i. 31 3 
is created earl of Clarendon, . See Clarendon, earl. 
' —— created earl of Rocheſter, vill, 171. 
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James I. of England, his acceſſion, . 51 1. be a treaty with 
"IN France, thd Holland, 5 6, 57. diſcovers Raleigh's conſpiracy,517. 
- cauſes a conference to be held at Hampton-Court, 522, calls a par- 
„% liament, 623. by proclamation forbids out-laws to be choſen, 527. 
bY in like manner annuls monopolies an wardſhips, 53354534: pro- 
mates an union of England and Scotland, 535, 536. prorogues the 
* HDorlisment, 538. calls it to ſit, 5. Mover the gunpowder- 
6H t,.ib, prarogues it further, 5 50. afſembles the parliament, 552. 
aſſumes the flile and title of King of Great. Britain, 554+ prorogyues the 
ol parliament further, 556..convenes it, 359, quarrels with it, 560, man. 
ries the princeſs Elizabeth LIE Palatine of the Rhine, vi, 2, 3. 
5 Eſſex to his blood, 6 . ereates Suffolk and Northampton earls, ib. 
© |. ; diffolves. the parliament, 12. a ſpegjmen of his diſcourſe at table, 14 
- » givesupto the Dutch the cautionary, towns, 19. viſits Scotland, 21, his 
Propoſals there, 26,. 23. returns- diſappginted, 28. | releaſes Sir 
Walter Raleigh from the Tower, 31. ſends him on an expedition, 
wr 2. f igns a warrant for his execution, 35. his notions about bi 
«774 's marriage, 39+ his opinion of his ſon-in-law's affairs, 43 ne- 
tiates with Spein about a marriage and the recovery of the 
"Palativate, 45. demands loans, 46. calls a parliament, ib. -pro- 
» dene it, 54+; im priſons two commoners, ib. tears a proteſtation 
+»; out, of. the journal of the houſe, 59. he diſſolves his parliament in 
// anger, 68. i\mpriſons. the leading members, ib. the regard paid fo 
+ Him, by foreign courts, 65, 66, expects recovery of the Palatinate 
by; negotiations, with Spain, 67. makes large conceſſions in favou! 
of Catholics, 69. and ſecretly employs an agent with the pope o. 
| Rome, 68. diſcharges N recuſants impriſoned, ih- Wr 
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Janes II, of England, See 77d, duke of. | 


1 1 ww 3 


tothe pri 2s journey to Spain, 01 brains a diſpenſation, and on 


What terms, for his ſon's 92 5 riage with the infanta, 77. breaks off 
the treaty with Spain, 8 "calls 3 parliament, 82. orders Blitk- 
ingham to give an e of the marriage-treaty to parliament, 
84, 12 that fübſidies ſhall be paid into, and diſpoſed of by a 
committee "of parlament, 85. to an act againſt monopolies, 86, 
| makes an alliance with” Holland againſt Spain, 92. treats with 
France about a warfzage ; ta grants to France the ſame conditions 
as were agreed on W. e ain, 94. ſends an army under count 
Mansfield for the recovery If the Palatitinate, 95. I 97. bis 


character, ib, his character as an author, 135. * 


eldeſt ſon of James II. born, viii. 89 ſent with its mother 
+ to France, 291. 


LEW Yodnd, a) et 16 
I. of Scotland. See Scotland, © © OO 
—— JE. of Scotland. See Scotland. + SS e OTE" 


——— IV. of Scotland countenances Perkin of Warbeck, ſs Wha... 
makes an inroad int6 England, 390. makes a truce with England, 
397. marries Margaret, eldeſt fiſter of Henry VIII. 406. takes 


| part with France againſt England, * 452. © ravages it with a 


| army, 464. is defeated by the Englith, 465. his fare "unitertain, 466 

467. See Scotland.” © 8 
——=V, takes the deveriilbbne' upon um, 1. 134. mortifies the 
Douglaſſes. ib . "aids France, and marries one of their princeſſes, 
" 157; is diſſuaded from meeting the king of England at York, 2 35» 
236. ſends excuſes to that prince, 236. and endeavours, in'vain, 
| to appeaſe him, 247. prepares ſor war, and gets the better of the 
Engliſn in a ſurmiſm, ib. bis nobility refuſe to follow him into 
Eogland, 248. his forces ate defeated at Solway,” ib 249. bis 

afflicted ſtate, 249. death and character, ib. See alſo Scotland, © 
Janet VI. his birth and baptiſm,” v. 102, 103. the crown refiphts to 


him dy his mother, queen Mary, 127. his coronation, ib. takes 
the government into his hands at eleven years of age, 244. his fa- 


miliarity with Lenox, 235. comes under Gourie's power, 252. his 
hehaviour"ts the Engliſh aid French ambaſſadors under / theſe" cir« 
cumſtances, 254. eſcapes from his keepers, 259. bis correſpon- 
dence with queen Elizabeth on that ſubject, ib. 260, calls à parlia- 
ment, 260. makes u treaty with queen Elizabeth, 28. interpoſes 
with her in behalf of his mother, now under ſentence of death, 37 5. 
this inter oſition, how received, 317. his behaviour on hearing of 
dis mother's death, 334, 335. marries a princeſs of Denmark, 366. 
drings the queen to Scotland, 367. three catholic lords con hy 
_Thainſt him, 386. bis inability to puniſh them, how account 


Id. 7. "the care be took to enſure his ſucceſſion to the Englim 


e ee . r e, 


z 


8 IND E x. 
done, 45. entertains à correſpondence v ich the ear] of Eder, 
439+ dends.ambaſſadors into England, and with what view, 449. 
f enters into a correſpondetice with ſecretary Cecil, 450. is: verbally 
declared by queen Elizabeth her ſucceſſor, 468. his acceſſion to 
7 nad, chtone, and en right anner 5 170 Soo Jan |, 
-© and. 
2 prince of Scotland, eldeſt ſon of David, is wade 2 * PU by 
the king of England, Henry IV. iii. 81. he becomes king of Scot. 
- Jagd by the death of his father, ib. Ne ſends 2 to 
His general in France to leave the partizans of the Orleans party, 
120. he is reſtored to his liberty, þ 35. eee, ib. 
Jarnut, battle of, v. 192. 
Tagueline, Counteſs, heireſs of Holland, 12 chipwvter, m. 139. is dif, 
FSuſted with her huſband, the duke of Brabant, ib. enters into a 
| marriage<contraR with the duke of Glouceſter, 140, the unforty. 
nate event of that meaſure, 144. 
Tami, their queen, Poddicea, takes arme againſt the Romane, 4 9. i 
10> conquered, iv. 
© Hos Heyy prince, conquers Northumberland and other place, 
SOMO J. 8 
on Werts, judge, his eruelties, yi, 226, is nted chapicettor, 234 
*\getlines in the royal favour, 256. is deſtroyed by a mob, 292, 
9) de of Prague burnt for _ uy the couticil of ConGance, ii 
r 
n a ksgeom ereQed i in net Godfrey. of doulegne, i. 334. 
it is ſubdued by the Turks, 489. great Apaes ariſe about the 
title of this nominal kingdom, ii. 1. 
.c OO of their principles and connetion with the-court of 
Rome, v. 2 ſome of them executed, ib. 243. a a ſevere law en- 
acted again e in England, 263. their zeal againſt queen Eli 
Abeth, 288. tried in the . of Liog's Lend vr 54. we. 
- their trials, viii. 109. 
N their character, ii. 3. a\mafacre- Abe, FI pF We 
oper, 138. another maſſacre of them, 202, how exaRed on, 51 . 
Gt _grievouſly oppreſſed by Edward I. 239, 2 * F 
op worſhip, when and how introduced . 62—65. 
 Jmpriſonments, arbitrary, condemned by the houſe of commons, vi. 181, 
01 | prevented for the future hy the petition oſ right. See Pecition of 
- night, ——of members of the wed of (way 255% W _ 
2896 N 
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Ladimaihy, general, granted in England, vi. 
109, renewed in Scotland, vl 11. 


_  Gdered, ib, 58. cauſes cardinal Langton. to be choſen archbiſhop of 


', -, condemns. the 


„ TY p 
360, 36. in Scotland, 
Judrpendents, their tile and character, vii, 18, their leaders, 10. they 
exoult in the triumph of the army over the parliament, 106, their 
.. Power in the houſe of commons, 318, their ſtats at the commence- 


— preachers, their behayiour antecedent to the hew madel, 
| vii. 23, their behaviour at the time of the king's trial, 144. 
Indies, and Weſt, diſcovered, bi. 426. ei vd as 
Indulgenct publiſhed, vii. 396. r 399 · itz effects, 
400. extended to nonconformiſts of all * — 8 
1 ne un ag ' 249. 
ordered tu be read jo churrbes, 299... 
Jadulgences, Papal, the ſale of them brings great profit ta the Pape, i. 
37. abuſes committed by thoſe entruſted to fell them, ib. 38. 
Innocent III. Pontiff of Rome, in vain orders the French king to ſtop 
the progreſs of his arms againſt king John, ii. 52, but obtains a 
truce of him, 57. the pope's politic conduct on this occaſion con- 


514. adopted in Scotland, vii. 47. 


his finefſe on that occaſion, ib, 62. after ſome 
. fruitleſs meſſages o king John, lays the kingdom under an interdict, 
64 the effects. the interdict, ib. 68. the pope's. behaviour to 
the emperor Qtho, 68. excommunicates king John, 70. offers to 
the French king the kingdom of England, 71. receives, by a le- 
gate, John's ſubmiſſion, 76. and | homage for his kingdom, 74. 
great charter, and excommunicates the barons, 94. 
ſuſpends Langton, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 9. 161 
IV. Pontiff of Rome, his avaritious adminiſtration, ii. 473» 
carried to an ; exceflive degree, 174. offers the Sicilian crown to 
Henry III. 175. his grants to that prince, ib. abſolves Henry III. 
and the Engliſh nation from the oath to obſerve the proviſions of 
Oxford, 196. and annuls the acts of a national council, ih. diſ- 
patches his legate to England, with orders to excommunicate. the 
tehel barons, 214. Able tg ate g n 
Infarrefions, i, 91, 93, 105, 107, 114. of Engliſh, who maſſacre the 
Danes, 150. of earl Godwin againſt Edward the Confeſſor, 475. 


. Canterbury, 61. 


ſuppreſſed, 177. of Kentiſm men agaiaſt William the Conqueror, 258, 


259. at Exeter, againſt the Conqueror, 260. in the North, ib. 
io Devonſhica, 265. in various parts of England, 266. of Nor- 
man barons, 284. in Brittany againſt Henry II. 471. of harons 


- againſt John, ii. 85. compromiſed by the grant of the great char- 


ter, 86, of hargos agaiaſt the miniſtry of Henry III. ij. 464, 465. 
of the earl of; Leiceſter and his aſſociates agaieſt Henry III. 185— 
221. of William Wallace in Scotland, zog -s. of Robert 
Bruce in Scotland, 323338. | againſt Edward I. 363368. of 
fliſhanded ſoldiers i France, 488. of Caſtilians againſt Peter of . 


he 1 ZN D E IX. 
„ni ene, 459% entertains -a correſpondence with the ear] of Eſſer, 
1 ſends ambaſſadors into England, and wirh what view, 449. 
| W enters into a correſpondetice with ſecretary Cecil, 450% is verbal 
declared by quees Elizabeth her ſuecceſſor, 468. his acceſſion to 
525 8 Engliſh: throne, and hereditary whit thermos $f}, See Jens |, 
_- + ofEoglang; 
Og * pripce of Scotland, eldeſt ſon? 6f Paid * 5 prifoner by 
the king of England, Henry IV. iii. 81. he becomes king of Scot. 
Land by the death of his father, jb. ineffectually ſends orders to 
1005 his general in France to leave the parlizans of the Eve party, 
OY ws. he is reſtored to his liberty, 135. neee .. 
Farmar; battle of, v. 192. 
Jatueline, Counteſs, heireſs of Holland, her ebener; 1 139. is dif. 
uſted with her huſband, the duke of Brabant, ib. enters into a 
: marriage contract with the duke of Glouceſter, 140. the unforty. 
nate event of that meaſure, 1424. 
Teens, their * Poddices,” takes ps againſt the Romans, 1. ky is 


07 con quered, ib 90 
ae deen Rie- conquers Northumberland and eder place 


m Th 26. 
er, judge, bis eruelties, mn. 226, is nted chancellor, 230 
by a mob, 292, 


PL \detlines in the royal faxiobr; 256. is deſtroy 
men of Prague” burnt fot aye v_ the couticil of Conſtance, il, 
— A * 
oven, A Linbdom dees in ot Godfrey: of Poukigne, i. 334. 
it is ſuhdued by the Turks, 489- . Aer ariſe about the 
- title of this nominal kingdom, ii. 15, 
e. decount of their principles and commotion with the-court of 
Rome, v.'242-' ſome of them executed; ib. 243. a ſevere law en- 
ae againſt them in England, 263. their zeal againſt queen Eli- 
Abeth, 286. tried in the e of Tigg's' Bend v. 54: S 
weir trials, vii. 19. ＋ 
* their character, ii. 3. agyaſaers: * 150 235 þ Wau innate 
oper, 138. another maſſacre of them, 202, ee on, 280. 
gcereully oppreſſed by Edward J. 239, 24 1 
. worſhip, when and how introduced Wee b 663. 
annents, arbitrary, condemned by the houſe of commons, vi. 181, 
' «prevented for the future hy the petition oſ right. See Petition of 
0 = members. of! the ous of Wan" wege wig 
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-, +, condemns. the 


- 5 1 N D E X. 


Ladina, general, granted in England, Mi. 360, 364, in Scotland, 
449% Fenened in Scotland, vii. I . 
dudependents, their diſe and character, vii. 18. their leaders, 20. they 


cxult in the triumph of the army over the parlia mont, 105, their 
.. Power in the houſe of commons, 118, theic ſtate at the commence- 


ment of the commonwealth, 163. they ſubdue the parkamept,, 227. 


-—— preachers, their behayiour antecedent to the hew gadel, 
vii. 23, their hebgviour at the time of the king's trial, 2444; 
Indies, 8 bl, 2. 4 ve ins 
Jngulgence pt 4 Vi 396. remanſtrat As 399 · its affects, 
400. extended to nonconformiſts of all kinds, 486, 487. recalled, 
in Pagland, 249. 


514. adopted in Scotland, viii, 47. rene 
.. ordered to be read jo churthes, 259%. /½?.ò 
Jndulgences, Papal, the. ſale of them brings great profit ta, the Pape, i. 
37. abuſes committed by thoſe entruſted. to fell them, ib. 38 


Janccent III. Pontiff of Rome, in vain. orders the French king to ſtop 


the progreſs of his arms againſt king John, ii. 52, but ohtaigs a 

truce of him, 57. the popeꝰs politic conduct on this oceaſion con- 
ſidered, ib, 88. cauſes cardinal Langton to he choſen. archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, 61.4 his finefſe on that occaſion, ib. 62. after ſome 
. fruitleſs meſſages Fo. king John, lays the kingdom under an intecdict, 
64. the effects. M the interdict, ib. 65. + the pope's. behaviour to 
. the emperor Otho, 68. excommunicates king John, 70. offers to 

the French king the kingdom of England, 71, receives, by a le- 
gate, John's / ſubmiſſion,'72. and homage for his kingdom, 74. 
great charter, and excommunicates the barons, 94. 
ſuſpends Langton, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 9 


IV. Pontiff of Rome, his avaritious adminiſtration, i 273. 


carried to an; exceflive degree, 174. offers the Sicilian, crown to 
Henry III. 175. his grants to that prince, ih. abſolves Henry III. 
and the Engliſh nation from the oath to obſerve the proviſions of 

Oxford, 195. and annuls the acts of a national council, ib. diſ. 
patches his legate to England, with orders to excommunicate the 
InſurreSions, i, 91, 93, 1054/1074 114. of Engliſh, who maſſacre the 
Danes, 150. of earl Godwin againſt: Edward the Conſeſſor, 175. 
ſuppreſſed. 177. of Kentiſmmen againſt William the Conqueror, 258, 
259. at Exeter, againſt the Conqueror, 260. in the North, ib. 
4 in Devonſhice, 265+ in various parts of England, - 266. of Nor- 
man barone, 284. in. Brittany againſt Henry II. 471. of barons 


Againſt John, ii. 85. compromiſed by the grant of the great char- 


ter, 80, of harons againſt the miniſtrꝝ of Henry III. ii. 464, 165. 
of the earl of, Leiceſter and bis aſſociates agaioſt Henry III. 185— 
21. of William Wallace in Scotland, gog- vs, of Robert 

Bruce in Scotland, 323338. againſt Edward I. 365-368, of 


POT, 
n 


fliſbanded ſoldiers im France, 488. of Caſtilians again Peter of ba 


f 
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— 191, 492, of the commticpedple, headed by Tyler and Stray, 
ii. 9. of lords againſt the miniſtry, 20j 21, 4 general inſurrection 
1 againſt Rich, II. 42,43: of earls againſt Hen, 1V.-68, 69. of Welch 

. 2 the ſame prince, 77, 7. of Northumberland, 74—380. a- 
San Henry VI. 196, 197. of the duke of York againſt the ſame 
ince, 204. of Yorkiſts againſt him, 207219. of Henry VI. 
«-againſt Edward IV. 229, 230. of the queemof Henry VI. againſt 
Edward IV. 232, 233. in Yorkſhire againſt Edward IV. 242, 243. 
i Liocolnſhire againſt the ſame monarch; 246. of Warwick and 
- Clarence, 251; 252. of Edward IV. againſt Henry VI. reſtored, 

4 2972631 -of the earl of Richmond againſt Richard III. 307, 
309. in Ireland againſt Henry VII. 342, 343. of Lambert Sim- 
nel, 345+ 347. in the North againſt Henry VII. 361, 362. in the 
Weſt againſt the ſame prince, 392—396. of reformers againſt the 
Kemi church in Germany, iv.- 38. begun againſt Henry VIII. 
dut ſoon ſuppreſſed, 69. in Lincolnſhire againſt Henry VIII. on 
© Account of religion, 185. in the North on the ſame account, 186— 

. $89. in various parts againſt Edward: VL: 354—357. of lady 
Jane Gray againſt queen Mary, 395399, Wiat's inſurtection a- 

- gainſt queen Mary, 417, 418. in Scotland, by the leaders of the 

- "reformers „ the queen regent, v. 27—37. againſt the queen 
Dek Scots, and Bothwell,” her huſband, 121, 123. agsinſt queen 
— 8 | Ulizabeth, 168, 169. of Flemings in the Low Countries, againſt 
© the duke of Alva, 219—221. of the Iriſn in Ireland, againſt queen 
Elizabeth, 417—428, 453—456. Effex's inſurrection agaioſt that 
r 441—444- of Reynolds againſt James I. 557. quelled, 
in - Bohemia, vi. 42. of Papiſts in Ireland, 362. notice of 

* received, 378. the care of ſuppreſſing it committed to the houſe 

of commons, 384. money levied, and men enliſted for that ſer- 
* ib. men impreſſed for that purpoſe, 414. a ceſſation of 
arms between king Charles I, and the Iriſh inſurgents, 480. they 

ure ſobdued by 'Ireton, vii. 213. of Scots againſt king: Charles I, 
a 272. © a pacification propoſed, 276. hoſtile meaſures-reneyed, 
280. the king's army is routed, 295. advances again againſt the 
Sͤcots, 296. a treaty is ſet up at Rippon, 297. the king oblige 
himſelf to pay them, 298. their arrears are diſcharged by the 

| houſe of: commons, 359. and the inſurgents return home, ib. arm 
againſt, the king, 476. receive him at Newark, viii. 75. reſolve 

to deliver him to the Engliſh: N 80, are paid their ar- 
rears, ib. retire home, 85. in an inſurredtion agsinſt the par- 
liament of England, enter England under Hamilton, 131. are dil. 
comfited ib. of Minenarians. See Millenariau of Royalifts. Set 
Neal. of Jevellers, 173. ſuppreſſed, ib. of diſbanded foldien 

A} in Ireland} viii ; 113. of Monmouth in England, 219: guelled 
222. of Argyle i in rr 5 1 an r W To 01 
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ang of woch; how Mb in the reign of Henry III. H. 230. ſettled 


at ten per cent. im the reign of Henry VIII. iv; 299. 


Jag en, eſtabliſhed im England by queen Mary, iv. 4. ences in 


ſeverity, thoſe in other places, 448. 


Erden, battle of, vii; 49. 

Inverneſs, battle of, vil. 50, .. | 

Joan d' Arcos. | Yes! Orleans, maid of. 

John, fourth fon of Henry II. his father's kindneſs to him; 1 10 665 


his tranſactions in Ireland, 485. bis father's grief, on ſeeing his 
name among thoſe of the rebels. 495: marries Aviſa, daughter of 


the earl of Gloceſter, N. 2. bis brother, king Richard I. his extra- 
| 3 kindneſs to him, ib. ſummons a council of nobles during 


4 due by the French king, 25. 


his brother's abſence'in the holy land, 18. is diſſuaded by queen 
Eleanor from liſtening to the French king's advice, 19. N 
on the king's return his 

in England are forfeited, 3 i. his behaviour at Evreux, 33. his 


| pardon, ib. ſucceeds his brother on the Engliſh throne, 40. ſup- 


preſſes the revolt in favour of his nephew, 42. 
peace with the French king, 44. gets bis nephew into his 


makes a treaty of 
wa 


hands, ib. bis ſecond marriage occaſions commotions, 45. his 


weak and faithleſs conduct 46. makes bis nephew a priſoner,” 48. 
murders him, 50. his fiefs' in France forfeited, ib. his army is 


defeated in France, ib. 51. his ſtupidity and indolence, 52. plans 
his flight from France, $4: his behaviour in England, on his ar- 


rival, 56. by the pope's mediation, obtains a truce, 57. 'influ- 
ences the canons of  ChriſPs church Canterbury, to 


to chuſe John de 
Gray, biſhop of Norwich, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 38, 59. diſ- 


patches twelve monks to ſupport the election at Rome, 60. the 


ſueceſs of this embaſſy, 61. 
64. bis behaviour on that occaſion, 65. 
rons at that time, 67. is excommunicated, 69. the effects of this ſen- 


his kingdom i is laid under an interdict, 
his behaviour to his ba- 


| tence, ibid. 70. his ſubjects are abſolved from their oath of allegiance, 


ton and the exiled prelates, 77. 


ed by Langton among the barons, 80. 
in à body, demauding a renewal of Henry T's charter, 88. his 
kindneſs to the cler 
- afiſwer\to the joint application of king and barons, 83. 
* * berjveen the king and barons, 86. the great'charter 


_ ib. the French King prepares to ſeize his kingdom, as being granted 
to him by the pope, 71. 
pope, 72. 
and l to pope Innocent and his ſucceſſors, 73. does homage to Pan- 
dolf, the pope's legate, for his dominions, 7. his fleet deſtroys 


he promiſes an abſolute ſubmiſſion to the 
reſigns his kingdom to God, St. Peter, and St. Paul, 


all the French ſhips in their harbours, 76. his meeting with Lang- 
his tranſactions in France; imme - 
diately ſubſequent to this affair, 78, 79. diſcontents are encourag- 
his anſwer to the barons, 


at that time accounted for, ib. the Pope's 
hoſtilities 
granted. ib. 


* is renewed with great ſucceſs on the ** part, 96, the ba- 
4 rons 


1 


of 
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. a Me 1 
xons obtalo aflifance tance from the French leg 97; 98. * wisſor- 
due, that befel him in his further conteſts with bis ſubjes, 9, 99. 
bn de3tb_and ebaratter, gg, 99: 1907, a weden of bis children, 


101. 1 


J- Don of Auſtria, axipelnted:;ybivincr oh) Miss fs, hn, | 


is forced to agree to terms of peace with the proteſtants, ib. 000 
besaks the agreement, ib. 225. bis wilt and extenſive Nag 
557 ig cut off by poiſon, 489." Fn 

e king of France, ee Pn. 
Fete, an authors. his character, vi. 133. 123 


- 7 


e Michasl, heads an wee, . rhe Wet, . 1 302. | is de- 


and executed, 398. 


Jae, ſeizes the king at Holmbay, vi. 90 bejags bim to the head 


Irters.of, the army, 91. * 2, 5 


II. 456. a war there, between the king of Leinſter and Meath, 


rg 45 7» 458. the former is expelled, ſib. the effects of this expulſion, 


; 459-4: is ſubdued: by Henry II. 460. its ſtate then, 461, pala- 
tüngtes are thece erected, ib. its chieftains are enraged, 485. in- 
fue ions there are quelled by Richard JI. in perſon, ill. 48. 2 re- 
Folt there, in the reign of Henry VII. in. 341, 342. the authori- 
a 4 of the Engliſh government eſtabliſhed there by Poynings' s law, 
4 another ſedition there; ſuppreſſed, iv, 133. 134 it is erefted 
into 4 Kingdom, 241. an invaſion of Spaniards there, repulſed, 
V. 72 its ſtate before Tyrone d vg bellion, 417, the abſurdity of 
tze Engliſh. conſtitutions there, 412. the effect of its gnimoſities 
e the Engliſh, 474. its uſual revenue, ib, à recapitulation 
f us hiſtory, 415— 419. Oneale's rebellion there, 415. which 
1 by means of a victory obtained by the Iriſh, ib. and is en- 
Kon by Eſſex's ill ſucceſs, 423, 423. a truce is agreed on with 
the rebels, 424. they over-run more than half the kingdom, 428, 
- Mountjoy's ſucceſs againſt them, 429. he defeats the Iriſh and Spa- 
Algrds. 486. the rebellion is wholly ſuppreſſed, 466, and Tyrone 
ſurregders bimſelf to Mountjoy, ib. ſtate of, under James I, 574. 
3 there, vi. 368. the inſurgents attempt to ſurpriſe 


lig, 371: maſſacre the proteſtants, $72. pretend authority 
om the king and queen, 378, - ſtate of, during the civil war, 477- 
. to obey Ormond, 478. a ceſſation of arms between the king 
> the inſurgents, 479- forces from jt, land-to aid the king, 480, 
of them deſert, ib. the reſt are diſſipated by Fairfax, vii. 7. 


ſtats of, at the deryiſe.of Charles I. 166. Dublin and the garriſons 


7 by Ormond, are delivered to the parliamentꝭs army, 168. and 
Ormond leaves Ireland, 169, returns, and Jevies' en army there, 
170. his army is routed hy Jones, Who commands for the parlia- 
00> e * — eat to — 1 who we 


elend, hate, of, before the conqueſt i in Henry Il time, i 165 the 
ſoveręi plies then there, 455; it is granted by the pope to Henry 


<2 


. * U U x 
the courage of the Iriſh, and alot ſubdues the ihand, 194. it ts 
_ wholly ſubdued by Irefon, 213. its civil government is trüſted with 
_ commiſſioners, 214. Cromwell's adminiſtration there, 274. | fate 
of, at the reſtoration, 333, 334 in the beginning of Charles s 
reign, 454. un ifiſurteQion there, ſuppreſſed, 457. the effe&s-of 
the act prohibiting the ithportation' of friſh cattſe, 458. Mate of; 
in 1687, vii. 157. Ormond's adminiſtration there, ib. r58. st- 
tacked in parliament, 159. a plot of papiſts in Ireland, pretended 
in England, 151. ſtate of, in 1697, 252. it is ſubjetted to the 
© eatholies there, ib, their adiminiſtration in Treland, 2 ) 
Ireland; a mam ſo ealled, is tried, i. 89. condemned, i. 
lreton, Colonel, his behayiour at Naſeby, vn. $7, lis chatü ker, 113. 
his ſpeech on the vote of non - addreſſes, 116. is made commander in 
1 chief in Ireland, 194. ſubdues it, 213. dies there, ib. | 
[/abel/a, daughter of "the count of Angouleſme, married to John, king 
of England, i. 44. confttiotions-are occafionied” by this marriage, 


e ib. 45. her children by the king, 101. after his death is rtiatried - * 
7 to the count de Ia Marche, to whom the was formerly Vettottied, 

, 167. r 115 Lk + 36-3. + | Is n 

U F princeſb of France, married to Edward II. it. 340. her character, 

4 ib. ſhe is denied a lodging for one night, by lord'Bedleſthiere,' a 


mutindus baron, 358. goes to Paris, to adjuſt ſome differencts be- 
4 tween her huſband, and Charles the Fair of France, '362, ber filibfle 
= to avoid the king's journey to Paris, 363. where ſhe confpires with 
be Sxiled barens agaiaſt the king, in favour of her for, W. 364. 
whom ſhe affiarices. to Philippa, daughter of the earl of Holland, 

: 365. and raiſes an army to ifivalle her huſband's deminions, 366. 
jt the ſucoeſs of her invaſion, ib; 367. he ſummons à parliament in 


15 the king's name, now à priſoner, 368. loſes the public eſteem, 
* 369. becomes the object of univerfal hatced, 388. is colifined, 


and her revenue teduted, 392. 


m ——— Pfiveek of Frunce, is afftadited to Richard II. ili, 26. reftove 
4 to the French King; 7. Ek gee © „ | Wor 
* Lalla, Queen of Caſtile, aud wife of Ferdinand, king of Arragon, 


dies, iii, 410. her daughter, and heireſs of this marriage, is mate 
ried to the arch-dake Philip, lbb. 
lah, its defenceleſs ſtate; iii, 397. is itwaded, and ravaged by the 
French, ib. ſtate of, at the acceſſion of Henry VIII. 435. the 
French are expelled, iv. 59. they invade it again, 66. 
Judges, how they held theit offices in queen Elizabeth's reign, v. 47. 
Julius II. Pope, his character, iii. 437. bis attempts againſt the Ve. 
netians, 438, 439- and againſt rhe French, 441. his policy, 444; 
his joy on the defeat of the French, 449, bis death, 450. 
= il. vis joy, on receiving the ſubmiſſion of England, iv, 428. 
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> uh th B KY 
13 Grand, of; Middleſez,: abruptly, diſmiſſed, a by! the 
chief juſtice of the King's Bench, vii. eee theredn in 
the houſe of commons, 142. Stine ” lor 9 
1 ſtopt by ſpecial warrants, by Edward III, Rogaks + And hey 
Julie of the peace, their rapine complained of, V47 ein + 1 
Jul elan, Chief, that office aholiſhed in England, i Ab. 3 n - 
Jalinias, Emperor, yah nas ned "1 3141; at of, in Eu- 
rope, 3155 bid os oh ol ebe ee eee 
Juxon, Doctor, nods. biſhop. of Londen, vi. 239. high renſuter, 
ib, reſigns, the treaſurer's aff, 331. attends the king tothe ſraf. 
fold, vii. 347, is enamined . by the council of general officets, on 
the import of the king + laſt. word, 1 80 en Nan 2005: 


RI e e ee e 811 * DES. 0 4 «483 mit ant; ny 
3 I vas . rh be #77 4 Av Hei gz ar iin 
5 Ke . king of Mercia. this os, . 49. his death,. ib. 
. a gg CHAOS. beats ame in e, i. a 
N iy, 


Ea, eh — eſtabliſhed ip, Britain 1. 294 tüte there. in- 
uced, 30. it is united with Weſſex, 41. 

— Fal of, a prince oſ the blood enters into a Wah wdhnpüth the 
 . queen.agaiaſt the king, ji. 366 purſues the king to Briſtol, 36). 
is made one of the lords of the regeney of Edward III. 384, unites 
in councils, with Lancaſter and Norfolk, 389, is + beheaded, 
in conſequence of a ſentence paſt on him in patliament, 390. bis 
fon is. created duke of Surry, iii. 35. degraded, 52. en 2. 
 gainſt Henry IV. 68. is ſummarily e Sills oft l 

Joss of,, burnt for herely, i W. 349. . fat ah \ > 

— maid of, her impoſture, iv. 146. gains gteat edit 147. 1 
diſcovered, and ſhe is puniſged, 148, onen ran 12 Fil 

Ae, a tanner, heads an inſurrection in Nortolk, iv. 386. his arbitrs 
ry proceedings, ib. 357. is defeated, taken, and hanged, 38 

e, Deppty of Ireland, is called to anſwer for, his conduct, iv. 133. 
is executed, with his five uncles, 134. by, wes; 8 ane, 
der, and. puniſhed, ä 2.460" nent) ak 

© Kithth, battle of, vii. 63. Ty en ety 

| 7 his courts, how conflituted,. i li. 0% 1 50 bis uſual, ile Ele 
by. parliament, iv. 262. his power ang: revenues... See a. 
man government. . 

Kings, Norman, the means uſed to — their independeneys i fl. 11. 
their power, 124. their proteQion, how obtained, 13 e 

. .. thority of their edicts, 1 39. 

| King's Bench, Court of, exacts bonds from mambetn of parliament, for 

not attending, iv. 433. ſome ſubmit and pay the fines ſet on thee 

by the court, ib. others traverſe, ib. judgment of, in the caſe of 
perſons impriſoned by the king and council, vi. 166, in that of 

23 of * 246, one of the judges % ſeized 5 11 


* 


ment, 215. 
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bench, 311: its chief juſtice abruptly. diſmiſſes a, Rs ant 
125. proceedings thereon, in the houſe of commons, e ** 
Eirt, colonel, bis cruelties, viii. 224, 249. , etre 

Kirkaldy, of Grange, holds the caſtie of Edinburgh for queen Mary, 
v. 205. is forced ta ſurrender to a party of Engliſh, 208, is tried and 
executed, ib. 41 10 r | | Py „ 


Knight, a'title, whence imported, and how uſeful, M. 14 © 


preſent in parliament, the ſtate of their reſpectiye counties, U. 1 
they remonſtrate againſt the low proceedings of tle twenty-four - 
rons, 192. "and claim the interpoſal of Edward, prince of Wales, 
ib. two out of each county ordered to be ſummoned'to parlia- 
——— thirty, a tournament of, ji. 462, the viftors prize, ib. 
——— Templars, tortured in France, i.” 375. ' ſeveral of them eu- 
elly executed, ib. oppreſſed all over Europe, 376. 
Knight's fees, what, and hom many make a barony, ii. 117. how many 

- England in the time of the Conqueror, ü. '274. and bow let. 
: — . HAS SE MOTO en eee een io 


Knox, John; a famous reformer, iv, 320. a approves of the alſaffnation 


of cardinal Beaten, ib. arrives in Scotland from Geneva, v. 26. in- 
flames the people againſt popery,; ib. they are entirely guided by 
bim, 3 1. his furious zeal,” and inſolence to queen Mary, 51, 52. is 


called to anſwer the council for his inſolence, and acquitted, 55, 


s 46967", 
1 ATC a G39 $381. © L. 8 4 43s , 8 5 3 N & | 
[ 40 UE, its price in vain attempted to be reduced by the par- 
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liament, ii. 5 t. 
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— four, ordered to be choſen out of each county, in order to re- 
2 
ba 


Laity arg incenſed againſt the uſurpations of Rome, ii. 503. " their dif- 


4 poſition then how co ormable'to that of "thoſe in the reign of Ed- 
ward III. i 3 A 


Lanbert, bis diſpute with Henry VIII. and ſeveral biſhops, concerning 


the real preſence, iv. .207, 208. is condemned and burnt, with ſe- 


veral circumſtances of cruelty, 2 10. 


4 : 


——— Colonel, is diſappointed of the lieutenancy of Treland, vii. x7 I. 
his commiſſion is revoked by the protector, 284. he appears againſt 


Richard Cromwel,' 303. ' ſuppreſſes an inſurrection againſt the rump, ' 


. 310, 311. becomes Monk's rival, 318. is confined in the Tower, 


by the rump; reſtored, 322. eſcapes out of the Tower, 335, is 


retaken, ib. his trial, 390. condemnation, 393. is reprieved, ib. 


Lancaſer, Duke of, his ſeaſonable advice to Edward III. ii. 482. bx 


bis marriage with à princeſs of Caſtile, becomes heir of that title, 


494. the adminiſtration of the kingdom of England is committed 
to him, 499. his authority during the minority of Richard II. ini. 2. 


his character, ib. the effect of his pretenſions to the crown of Caf. - 


le, 3. conducts an army into Brittany, 6. is diſappointed in bis 


95 
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——> Earl, brother and Beir öf the fi, 22s 3 Sos 


1; how Ln among ee 
 Land/dewn, battle of, vi. 453 


: L ang/on, Catdigal, is bythe MT 


Lata 2 Milaneſe, 2 Mt promot: 15 the [5 of Canterbury, 1 15 
2359. bis character, dB, ie carl. of Nortþu aberland. A 7 | 
bim in confeſſion! a Le again. William the Conquer n 
1 a 
Rufus, 300. „ dies, 308. 387015" < 1 gw) | oy ] 

_ . Langborae's trial, viii. 19. . 
Fang fide, battle'of, v. 1306. a 5 
a a Wb wo 
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. Landy 
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diet, 40. 72 ent DAL meg! 
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Earl, his charaQer, jli. con of con 
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e parliament to Vs 
_ the 2 8 75 255 25 5 5 rs 27 84 violences 338, he 1 
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s queen ag Led . is put in. 
ody, 469, 55 taken out of his off. 8, fa is 4 5 
We oy n e ee of young. 


65 tHourite df” Francis 
of this, mgaſure' among. | his 


tis ans 06 
are Ack vale, 143 
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bis adherents are treated with, leverity” by, the. king, 52. bis col 


tende with the king, 65. bis nene that | pcs on Bis be: 
ing reconciled to Rome, 77. 


the. f of .that affair, 78. ad: 
barons.,to py on 8. renewal of Henry. l' 
Were hoe og tbem to ye this Shaped in a body, ib, on. 
re to puhliſn the pope's tence of e ommunicatio 7 
gainſt he Gifconiten barons, is cited to 0 e 95? 
Lerimer,gRiſhop,; impriſeced ſoon after queta Mary's acceſſion, 1 iy. 49%, 
ixedtried ito Orferd to diſpute about tranſuhſtantiation, burnt, 
-thexe fax bereſp, in the ſame fire with he Vip of Lo ads n, 4434 
of London. bis-charaftter, vi. 223 256 -encoufapes ir WH m: 


(hn * 43 


PhD: - 
ATTY (6. is fnpeached, 307. is executed by an ordinance I 
the long parliament, vii. 38, 39. an apology for him, 4. 

Louder iüken nnd fortified by the Engliſh; i i; et . * — | 

Lauderdale, Duke, his intereſt with king Charles II. vii. 373. his 11 
7705 ſentiments, 374. his character, 4 1. his removal ſrom the 

's councils and preſence are addrefled for, vil. 40. bis ſeveri- 
ties in Schrland, 49. ure oppoſed by duke Hamilton, ge. his . 
winiſtration and + vate deportment, 52. the effects of his private 
and: Fart op conduct. 58. be declines in the royal favour, 114: 

a chriſtian bilbop, reclaims Landen eee 
38, 39. þ * 

lau, Ne 1. ſappocha Wobäatlon k Aste oß among the 
Anglo-Saxons, 205, ſtate of, at the deat 'of Richard Il vlt ro- 
ſpect to repreſentation in ſucceſſion, ii. 40 „ 1%, nn, 


— civil, how improved, ü. 314. oa, not bogs we in natd, 


315. | 

—— feiidal;; introduced into/England, i. 270; en rules wd reſpes to 
ſuccelfion, 37 3. origin of, ii. 102. its progreſs, 1. 

— martial, ſtate of, in queen Elizabeth's reign, v. 4745 475«' 

— Saliany ii. 401, 402. . 80.384 

—— Sasson, ni. 316. its abſurdities, ib. 4 501 Bray an 

Lague,' Catholic, formed in France, v. ma * 273. the duke 
of Mayenne. becomes head of it, it is entirely n e 


— _ und covenant. ä Soots. + og 


triple, vii. 445: 


1. lurmiag, Treured, diring the ignorant "agen, M. 35 Wake oy 


tioguiſhed, and” when” revived in England, 3416. great improve- 
ments therein, 425,” 428. Rate of, in the reign of James I. v. ggt- 
it the tine of fis death, vi, 129. at the reſtoration of king Charles 


Il. vii. 352, 353. from the teſtoration to the ene _ 


321, 333. | . 
ad, ſtaple of, fred. ü. 5 
ather, a duty granted 60 I for the firſt tive, I. 4 Maple of, | 
fred, 513. the duties on it, granted to the king for life, iii. 109. 
gatine Court, erected by cardinal "hy 4h iv. 8. its ATI _= 
er; ib; and great tyranny, 19. 
gates a Latere, a deſcription of their power add 1 i. 369: | 
eicefltr, Earl of, his behaviour at à conference between the kings of 
e and France, i. 472. its effects, 473. de is made 1 1 
oner, 474. | 
4 defends Rouen againſt the French king, it, a6. 
— another, his hiſtory, and petulant behaviour to king 
III. ä. 183. his turbulent complaints of breaches of the great 
charter, 184. bis fpeech in a ſtetet meeting of barons, 183. is 
made president of the twenty-four barons, choſen in parliament e 


teſorm the Nate, 18>. ' retires to Franee 193. proteſts 2gaioft 
01, VIII. FF ; the 
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the celfion of Normandy, 194. *joins'in a conſpiracy. of barely 1. 
_  againſtthe king, 199. returns ſecretly to England, 201. counte- 
nmunces an open rebellion, 203. cauſes the king to ſubmit to ipno- 
minus terms of peace, 204. heads the rebel barons, when renew. 
> the war; after the French king's award, 207. leads on the ar- 
* my" of the rebel barons, at the battle of Lewes, 208. makes the 
5 king and royal family priſoners in the field of battle, 210. his ty- 
"ran over the whole kingdom; 211. ſummons a parliament of te. 
bel barons, 213, another ſuch compoſed of two knights of each 
- * Hires and two deputies from each. borough, ib. the tyrannjcal pro- 
2 1 of this aſſembly, 216. the ignominious terms on which 
"He feleaſes prince Edward, 218. commands in a battle at Eveſham 
Agginſt the prince, 220. in which he is flain, 'rogerher with his el- 
imeſt ſon, ib. his character, ib. his'widow and children are daniſh- 
eech the kingdom; 223. their manners abroad; ib. 
Leicefter propoſed as a huſband to queen Mary, by queen Elizabeth, v. 
> "00 4. nis character, ib. 85. declines the propoſal; and aſpires to 
marry queen Elizabeth; 85. is appointed one of the commiſſioners 
to enquire jato queen Mary's conduct, 142. is ſent into Holland 
in drder to aſſiſt the ſtates, 278. is reprimanded by queen Eliza 
beth, for accepting the title of governor and captain- general of the 
© United Provinces, ib. the account of his expedition, 281, here- 
turns to England, ib. a breach between him and the Hollanders, 
339. be reſigns his authority in Holland, 340. is reſtored to the 
gqueen's favour, 341. dies, 374. bis magnificence, "\ 
 Liinfter, King of, Fg lde j, 45 7. his 2 8 he 45% his 
death, 459. 5 
Liiyfic, battle of, v. 220. © ad 
Leith, fortified by the French, iv. 3 7 v. 32. eee by the =— 
and Scots army, 37. 1 WY 
Les III. Pope, crowns Alfred, i, 80. 6 
—— X. his character, ii. 450. has eue to the Tale of ns, 
ces, to repair his exhauſted treaſures, iv. 37. his death, 42+ 
Leefric, Duke of Mercia, his family quarrels. with Harold, on of ear! 
Godwin; i. 180. 
TLuſfioin, brother of Harold, attändz Wo in the battle With the Nor 
man conquieror, 1. 209. is there f lain, 210. BAL ö 


Teopalu, Duke of Auftria. See Auſtria. | | 10 
Tuner, Earl of, ſent from France into Pry to ſupport cardind 2 
Beaton, iv. 255, becomes the head of the reſormers, and oppoſes 

tze cardinal, 261. ralſes an army, but is forced to ſubmit to him, 
üb. flies into England, and is carcſſed by Henry VIIt. 265. recalled Wi ._ 
into Scotland, with his ſon lord Darnly,' v. 88. the reſentment os BY 
© queen Elizabeth, at his ſon's marriage negotiation, how diſplayed Lit 
ib. implores of queen Mary, juſtice agaioft the murderers of b Wl 4 
Toth," late her — 10. "Py ſeveral, WR. Scopes Lig 
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ib. bis tequeſt; relative to a delay of the trial, is dee 111. 


proteſt js entered in his name againſt the trial, ib. claims the e- 
gency of the young prince, 127. accuſes queen Mary of the mur- 
ter of Her. huſband, before the Engliſh commiſſioners at Hampton- 

court, 143. is choſen Hebtenant; and regent of the kingdom, on 
Murray's death; 17g. . receives inſtructions from Sir William Cecil, 

177. is ſeized; and put to death by queen Mary's party, 207. 

Lenox, Earl of, his behaviour to the king of Scotland; v. 236. is 
diſcountenanced by queen Elizabeth, ib. retires to France, 253. 
dies there, id. | 

tnthal; choſen ſpeaker, of the houſe of commons, of the Jorg parlia- 
ment, vi. 303. repairs to the army at Hounſlow-heath, with the 
badges of his office, vii; 103. is conducted to Weſtminſter, in tri- 

umph, by the army, 104. his anſwer to the officers, deſiring him 
to call the rump to reaſſume their ſeats, 306. is ſtopt, and con- 

_ duſted home, by Lambert, when going to the houſe, 311. ſum- 
. mons the expelled rump, to refume their power once more, 321. 

tif 5. Norman, his btavery in battle againſt the Eogliſh, iv, 269. 
heads the aſſaſſins of cardinal Beaton, 318; 

— Biſhop of Roſs; one of queen Mary's commiſſioners, appointed. 
- to confer with thoſe of queen Elizabeth, b. 137. refuſes to anſwer 
| Murray's charge againſt her, 143. is examined, and confronted 
with Norfolk, before the council, 168. . complains to the Engliſh 
council, of unfair dealings, to the prejudice of queen Mary, 178, 

—— Getieral of the Scots covenanters, created earl Leven, vi. 364. 

—— another, appointed general of the Scots covenanted army in 
Scotland, vii. 195. is beaten at Dunbar, 197 matches 2 
202. is routed at Worceſter, 203. | f 

Levellets. See Agitatort. 

Leving lone; Lord, one of queen Mary's commiſſioners, appointed to 
confer with thoſe of queen Elizabeth, v. 137. 

Leuuellyn, Prince of Wales, is tepulſed by prince Edward, ij, 201. his” 
character, 243. after being pardoned he rebels again, ib. ſubmits, 
245. takes arms again, 246. his dominions, . after, a great flaugh- 

ter of his partizans, are annexed to the Engliſh crown, 247. 

Leue, battle of, ii. 208. the victoty is gained by the barons, 209. 

Lewis, eldeſt ſon of Philip the French king, is ſent into England, at the 
head of a great army, ii. 98. See France. 

— King of France, his attempts againſt the Venetians, in. 438. and 
againſt the Pope, 441. loſes his conqueſts in Italy, 449. hs . 
tiage and death, 47 . See France. J , 1 l 

— Duke of Orleans. See Orkam;, _ $446 N or ff 

— Emperor of Germany, See Germany | | Tu 

Lib. civil, how eftablithed, in. 320. | 

Libraries, many plundered * Fan by the refarmery Wi : $71) 

Lark, "See Malls. 
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| Lil, an officer of king E deia- 5 guards, bis extraordigary wa 446 
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5 luer, or 'bengvolences,. firſt 'exaQted, Ii I. 5 555 45 of Io een El- 


_— a of Richard J. ii 


r K 
i nobng tc 
1 poniſbed in the ſtar chamber, for a. ſeditiohs libel,” vi. 2 
the; ſentence 1 1s reverſed, and damages decreed, to him, 3 16. e 
3 into priſon, vi. 174. is e by a Jury, "45. 
mages. See Vidomar. 
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; Lon bao, of, i. 38 7 where flog Stephen i is taken, 556 veſet 


hal IS 


protector 10 7 151. taken and pillaged, 1 152. 

g's is Aned i in the ſtar· chamber, vi. 248, 249. 
Far of, forms a deſign, againſt Henry VII iv. 344. goes to 
conſult with his Pings 3 in Germany, ib. goes with a body of troops 
do Iceland, and invades England, 346. is killed at the” battle of 
„Stoke, 347. Me „ 
1 un, : putitan there, writes again” the French mt iage in 
Ws ay beth's ieh v. 248. his puniſhment, mrs 5 nary 
Lia 7, „ac joins in the plot to murder David Rizzio, „ . gh int 

by the aſſociated lords to queen Mary, with 715 Ne fot ber 
. torſign in the caſtle of f Lochleven, 127. 2 855 a 
Liſle, dy, cher trial, vin. 226. 17819 dag: A eee, 
 Litany, New, ved in Englith, "by ade of Henry berg Lv. #75 -'order- 
- edta'he ren ad in Engliſh, by, queen El prog 5 NN 
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4 Zabeth's reign, v. 48 o. 1 See Benewolences r- Gods og 
* . Caſfle, Queen M ary ſent a priſoner to, ele e 
rem thence, 129, the, carl of Nortbumberla ebnete, 170, 
 Ledingtons eee favours queen | Mar At e conferttice with the 
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Land . he's bs i to ane, T. 8. und the nhabi- 

O tagts put ts N it is rebuilt,” 89. and # regular militia 

wb bliſhed t: here, ib 52 Ps pe take Ut ir winter qi er 
wecin 0 0 Gl eſtates appoltited there twice'a Fear, 4 * 

0 0 al tynod | th ere, 2865. its roceedings, "4B: harter 

Qi 99 4% it, 371. .. biſhop of, ſuſpeti d by the Sober r com- 

to.t he king at Baieux, 445. a conſe, quetices; 446. ſtate of, 

7 tiother Munter ranted to it, 

Its imports, ib. % extraordinary commotion betwech the 

BY and the, inbabithnts of "'Weltmitfter;* 15 6, e great 

diforders there, 292. 4 plague there, 462. ber ee 

1 II. ni. ra reſtored, b. an infurte@ion there 911 the 


25 1. NM N. X. 
; duke of Lancaſter, 58, it is appeaſed by the biſhop of London; ib. 


| the joyful reception of Henry VII. there, 328. | ſweating ſickneſs 
there, 330. biſhop of, burnt ſor hereſy, 443. alacrity of, to op- 


poſe the invincible Armada, v. 345. an account of the ſtrangers 

in it, in queen Elizabeth's reign, 502. another plague there, 52 3. 

1 ſtate of, in king james 1. time, vi. 120. plague there, , 144. peti- 
tions the king for a parliament, 296. petitions the parlia- 

ment for an alteration in church government, 322. ſtate of, 

at the commencement of the civil war, 430. declates for the par- 


1 liament, ib. militia, joins, the panliament's army, 444. occaſions 
f a breach between the parliament and army, vii. 103, ſtate of, umler 
the rump, reſtored, 32 1. rebels againſt the rump, 326. another 

* plague there, 417. a great fire there, 425. repaired, ib, diſputes 
'y there, about the nomination of ſheriffs, viii. 174. a quo warranto 
zs iſſued againſt it, 174. judgment entered/againſt its charter, 156. 

3 which is reſtored on hard conditions, ib. 177. its biſhop is ſuſ- 
* pended, 243. . 7 


Longchamp; Biſhop of Ely. See Durban. 0 
N Lengue ville, a French duke, priſoner in England, propoſes to Henry 
1 VIII. the marriage of the princeſs Mary to Lewis, king of France, iii, 
459, 470. which is approved of, and takes effect, 77. 
i- Lordi, Houſe of, their proceedings with reſpect to ſettling the plan of 
government during the minority of Richard II. ut; 3, 4. 
Yes proceedings concernipg carl Suffolk, impeached at their bar by 


0. the houſe of commons, 16. who is condemned to loſe his office, 
the 18. condemn Sir Nicholas Brembre, and Sic Robert Treſilian, im- 
ot- peached by the houſe of commons, 22. condemn the other judges, 
and lord Beauchamp of Holt, Sir James Berners, Sir John Saliſbury, 
the and Sir Simon Burley, 23. condemn the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
em and the earls. of Arundel and Warwick, 34. great animoſities in 
ns, ..the. houſe of peers, 68... they ratify a ſentence againſt a Lollard, 70. 
ded -| reinſtate, Henry, VI. in ;his. ſovereign authority,, 209. their ſentence 
are between Hen. VL and the duke of Lancaſter, 214. condemn to death 
| the duke of Clarence, brother of Edward IV. 275, approve of a 
abi · dill fog moderating the liberty. of diſpoſing of land in truſt, iv. 1 18. 
mia MI. v» bich neyer paſſed iato a law, ib, jury of, try queen Anne Boleyn, 
ere, and others, 173. à committee choſen to frame articles of religion, 
a1 211. a hill renewing rigorous ſtatutes of treaſon formerly abrogated, 
tet i 381. how altered before it paſſed into a law, 382. a money- bill 
om- .  Jatroduced into this houſe, ib. its fate and effect, ib. refuſe a pe- 
e of, nion of the, houſe, of commons, relative to the power of ordination, : 
i, . 266. reject a. bill againſt purveyanging, 358. engage The com- 
the mons, at a conference, to encreaſe their grant of a upply, 382, 


reat Wl interpoſe for, earl, Briſtol, mot called to the houſe of 'peers, vi. 152. 
49 © — for Arundel, ſent to the, Jower 11075 frame a . 
the i 88, paſs that ſent up by the commons, 193. reject that yrom- 
dube duh as pals, nat 8 ent up by FF . n 5 1 nan ting ; 
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diag de se bet civil offces; 322. receive an e 
from the attorney general againſt lord Kimboſton and five member; 
of the houſe of commons, 402." conſent to the ordinanoe about the 
militias, 20 and to war againſt the King, 425. the houſe divides, 
ib. auf che majority go to the king at Vork, 426. the reſidue at 
- \Weſtminſter'take'the ſolemn league and covenant, 475. aſſent to 
© par-up-preſbytery allover England, vii. 71. temporize with the ar. 
my, 98. their proceedings fluctuating, 104. ſerid+propoſitions to 


; ide kieg, 115. refuſe their aſſent to the vote, declaring the king 


guity of higb- treaſon, 1138. ste voted uſeleſs by the houſe of com. 
mos i: aſſame their antient authority, 337. agree wich the 
5 "I of commons about reſtoring the king, ib. remonſtrate againi 
the indulgence, 399. receive a letter from the earl uf Clarendon, 
436. which they tranſmit to the houſe of commons, ib. amend 4 
* money-bill, 478. adviſe the king ta recall the indulgence, 515, 
paſs a bib for paſſive obedience, - viii. 7 . diſpute with the thouſe of 
commons about. juriſdiction, 13. 18 with that houſe in tbeit 
votes about the popiſh plot, 77, 78. refuſe to commit the ear] of 
PDanby upon his being impeached! 87. und afterwatrds commit bia 


0 to the Tower, 96. renew their vote about the popiſh plot, &c. g8, 


; reject the excluſion bill, 136. condemn'Strafford,” 139. paſs the 
bin for eaſe of proteſtant diſſenters, 145. vefuſe to receive Hitz: 
Harris's impeachment, 150. their votes about Montoath's inva- 
5 fon, ig, vote a reverſal! of Strafford's artainder / ib. meet in 
the convention, 300. have à free conference with the bouſe of 
commons, 304, agree with them in their vote about the vacancy 
of the throne, 306. and to ſottie the crowu on the prince and 
: princeſg of Otan ge} go iam Hat nee 1900 10 513811 Ne 
Ter, Lord, gets a ei of his father's forfeiture, vil. 5767 is condemn 
N to die, 448. is pardontd, ib. created eatl of Argyle, viii. 163. 
tried again for high- treaſon, ib. condemned, 165. eſtapes to Hol- 
land, 166. invades Scotland in enn, of James II. 230. is re. 
er and exeruted; See 10 eee e een et e, 


1 elder brother of Egbert, depoſes Bdric, his nephew, and ſon 


of Egbert, i. 40. is afterwards ſlain in battle by ** depoſed prince, 
ib. 959 


9 .55 en 4 si dein 19 inde: 


London, Lord, his letter i intercepted, W. 0. * cee, 287, he 


| is brbsted an earl, 364. rn eds TY 


Loui, Ring of France. See vai % Ace ed: p. tg 

Towel, Viſcount; raiſes an inturtection * Henry" VII. ii. 337 

ſoon abandons it, and eſcapes into N e nen wn 
fallen in the battle of Stoke, 347. N Aft! 

Ferraiad Cardinal, uncle of Mary, won of. eme difſoades bor * 

being teconeiled to the reforming lords of Scotland, "ys ye | . in 

a unn to deſtroy the n 965. Ii, ate 0 
ets 


_ TY 

Lon: Counties ſtate of, in the ręign of Henry ee 
Flanders, Fleming. and United Prowinces. F nh, * 35% th 
Ludovico, Duke of Milan, joins in a leagye with the emperor: and o- 
ides, thers againſt France, iii. 387. the effect of this confederacy, 388. 
ie at bis dominions are ſubdued by the French, 14945 See Milan, 
it to Ludlow, Colonel, ſucceeds -Ireton. in the chief command of Ireland. 
e ar- vii, 214. | finiſhes the conguele of that kingdom, ib. if bh mm 
ns to WM. by Fleetwood. 275. 

king I Lacher, Martin, declaims againſ indulgences, and everal eros of: the 
com- church of Rome, iv. 38.  is-proteQted by the elector of Saxony ib. 
h the anſwers a book wrote againſt him by Henry VIII. 39. his doctrimes 
aint i - {pread all over Europe, and why, 40. treats Henry indecentiy, and 
„don, afterwards apologizes for it, 139, 4044 pur 1 8 ann, 
end a in England, 327399 Nin N l. EX 
$15, Lutzen, Battle of, vi. 220. Nc 
afe of i Laxembargh, Duke, breaks in upon the prince of Orange's: ;ntrepch- 
their ments, vii. 5 1. beats ** at St. Qmers, * _ but is aries 


- 


ar} of | at St. Denis, 44. 82 114 C 

t hic nne in the ces of Edward il i. 515. ben 
C. 98, Yo AOr! —_ 35x f Fi d at 149697 * WAY 2-4 
$ the #61 101718126 uind . ne 

Nitz- AC BE ET, a powerful — murders Dickans; King of 
inva- Scotland, i 181. uſurps the crown, ib, is flain, ip. 


et in Macgill, Sir James, appoipted one of the; commiſſionets to: manage a 
uſe of MW / treaty-with queen Elizabeth, concerning queen Mary, v. 199% 9 
cane) I Maca, Dr. heads an inſurtection againſt Heory VIII. iv, 18 f. is a- 
e und bandoned by: the inſurgents, taken, and exechted, 1866. 
Id. treaty of, between the emperor and the French kings n. 
demn- WM Magfgricht taken thy the French king, vii. 3822;. = (430 
| Magdalen — qe es 7. maſter and fellows: euere, 
258. N 4 Hat r 1 io alt on- and 101 SN i! 55111 
Magna Chonta,)! ber haue, Cet. eee bee 50 Hort - 
Magnus, King of Norway, his attempt on England is repulſedy. i 1.330. 
Malumet IL. the drt trank@Gonw af that prophet, and his followers, 
614109 55 31 vc „ed nigh e bret t on be 
Maine, a rebellion there, i. 280. it is quelled, ib. >» nt; 
Mejor: Generaly their power deſeribed, · v. 5g. / abridgeds 27. 
Maitland, of Lethington, ſent by the congregation to ſalicit: aſſiſtauce 
from queen Elizabeth, v. 34. is ſecretary. of ſtate, and+conhdent 
of queen Mary, when ſhe arrived ãn — r again ext to ſo- 
licit queen Elizabetb's friendſhip, 57 bmg age 
Walcelm. King of Scotland, obtains a chen Cumberland. i. Sdgelicbis 
bomage for it, ta the crown of England, 114. — — | 
Malia. Knights of; . ee diſſolred, and weed 
21 rr nin get HY ow ag 
F f 4 Mancheftr, 


AAN p AE ix. 
 " Maicheftes| Bart) Feaker> e te hbufv of ' peers, and 4 general df the 
'! parliament's army, i ſecbnded in —— affairs by Cromwell, 
© vii. 9. his character, T. is dipiſte wirlPOromwelt, zt Nl re. 
ſigus his command in the army, 25. meets therarmydt Hountfor. 
dent the enſigns of his office, a8 fpedker of the houſe of 
pere 10 %% iy them conducted to Weſtminſter; reg, 106. be. 
domes zealous for the reſtoration, 3) 70! bs{dmetis as, 
ane five” of in the thirteenth century; B. 147, 143. in tbe 
reigu of Edward II. 378, 379. in queen Elizabeth's reign, v. 490, 
© 0\i2hetweer'the reſtoration and revolution; vii 31h erin 
aa, "Count, bis expedition, Nip 
| Manafattwihs,"tite of, en EfirebeaFereigh, vi go. their fate 
4 in the reigH of James J. iin 22 Nee eee ne ent 
ae Docter, impesched vi; 195, his ſentenice, ib. its con 
{l g ſe Uences, ib. | | 4 AS < 1's 2931109 
| * Al Cbuan is dtcbuged by king John, ii. 44. rebels againſt him, 
| eng ed by the French king, 46. made a priſoner; 48. 
| // $324k Barlp2madetd priſoner in Wales, Vi. 72. the eonfpirators in 
-+5 [>hivifabonr Are puriicdg 10. is forgiven, ib. though having x 
2: UÞvteer vight to che crown than Henry V. 14. 
*Dargater, maid of Norway, acknowledged queen of Scotland, ii. 250, 
10 Jide Seer eee of 10d one tt 61 e e ang? 
e Asjen princeſtg married Henry VI. d., 178. he 
ones herſelf wie Wincheſters! party, ibe ſucceeds to Suffolk, 
power inte miniſtryſcges. appears t be imperious, 202, ber 
Apa unableltebreſiſt therdake of York's; conſents to his being ere- 
ee repent} 4086. wreſt the power out of his ands ag. an 
- rot ſeemingly recomdiled> tothe Yorkiltty ez TU. the queen's charater 
g 24620 ſheeolteRs' an army on behalf. of her huſband; : ib. which 
i defeats dhe Norkiſts, 121 hut is route d- Fouton, 226. ſhe flin 
ent her Huſbanch intd Sevtland, 22% ſollcissiaſſiſtauce at: the cou 
reef France, 2 . i routed! at Hehham dadyi together with her 
en piece by cobbers 244, 234. eſtüpet to Blandersy? 234 
© xr to-Englabd after Warwick's defeaty 256. her army is de. 
| © '5 feafed at Tewkfburyy! 261 ſhe is made 4 — and her fo, 
e ain 262 her death and character, 270 n 
22226 in ces of England; eldeſt daughter of king Henry VIl 
ene red to James V. of Scotland, di. 406. is created regen 
_»4 turidgithe infaney of her ſon, 467. married to the earl of Angu 
| d r ib. goes with the young king inn 
n Bbghandj's; protures aidivorce from Angus, and marties anotb 
een ne whoviclently oppoſes ille Douglaſſet ib. 
| | enn batte off id to, 0997 907 10 2bred 20) ni 2bo5! 
| 


| 5 MAAbId7f) ſtatutes of 41122291 5% bar donenaftibni h, 158 5 
{ Mae, Eaf};" choſen regent” of Scotland on the death of the earl 
nisi ans as a e basdluck 1 ff yd hsti2ilol 2900614 eand 
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„ AInserg v. 20%. ig ſoreed te condude, A truee mith.ahe-quern's 
"1 porty, cand dies of grief ſor the diſtratcted ſtate of his country, ib. 


„ Marſpam, Sir George, an aneedote of, vi 24% 243. 
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„Marffo Maori, bat 


> Mertin H, Pope of Rome, ſummons u general council; a4; Placentia, i. 


316. anofber at Auvergne, ib. the occaſional uſe he made pf the 
"armies aſſembled for cruſades, 3205+! ä ν,⁰e > 


M. acknowledged pope by almoſt all the kingdoms of«Rutepe, 


r r 

Martyr, Peter, obtains leave (o depart from England, on dhe, neon 
of queen Mary III. iv, 405. is, generouſly treated by hüop 

SGardiner, ib. 3 to biswife's corps, ib. T ny 


Martyrs, in queen Mary's time, theicnumbets and ea I 444. 
445. eſſecds chereſd ib. great numbers of, in Kopland, and other 


countries, 448, 449. | | di Dj˖,jüZ 
Mary, daughter of Henry, VIII. and queen Catharine. ſcruples con- 
ceming her Jegutiniagy, iv. 8 59 t hardly rented Þy her father 176. 
declared illegitimate, 157. reſtorec hy the parliament: to her right 
of ſucceſſion, 268. berzremarkahle ohſtinaeꝝ in the catholiareligi- 
on, 350—372. her chaplainsſimptiſonment, 372. be council ar- 
gue with ber, ib, 2-ber great firmneſs in oppoſition, ib. 35 %de- 
ſigns to eſcape to the emperor but is prevented, 37 3 ber right of 
ſueceſſion ſet / aſ de, in favour of lady lane Gray, 393. — her title to 
the erown, 393, 394. on beating of king EN death. ow rites 
do the council to proclaim her in London, 39, many teſoct u her, 
and declare for her, 39 is preelaimed in Sondom and generally 
acknowledged, 400. v arrives at the Tower, and affects popularity, 
40, £032: henisttachment to the eatholicieeligions; 403i kmpriſons 
many reformed biſhops, S. 404. her legitimacyiconfirmed by par- 
liament, 40% deliberates concerning her martiage, 408, g the 
cauſe of ber nnimoſtty againſt ber ſiſter Eliaabeth, ib. ſolieits the 
pope ſorſa national reconciliation: to the holy ſee 409 is married 
to the ateh-duke Philip, 445. the articles of the marriage contra, 
ib. the nation is generally diſſatisfied with dit, 446. becomes ex- 
tremely odious by bet tyrannical proceedings, 4. £23» ins at a 
power to diſpoſe of the crown, 424 is thwarted in this the 
parliament, ib. hee great impatience for her huſband's-..arrival, 
4325 and exceſſive fondgeſs after he came, 4%. expoſes Herſelf 
greatly, with teſpect to her pregnancy, 432. the effects af her 
bat barous eruelty, 444, 446. grants a commiſſion to extirpete he- 
reſy, 445, 446. ſends an embaſſy to the pope, ſoliciting: the re- 
conciliation of the holx ſee, 449, reſolves to reſtore the church 
lands in the hands of the crown, 45 1. is; deeply affectad by 
her huſband's indifference and neglect of her, 452. hertywvansical 
' -and-avatitions extottions, ib. 453 is unable 10 promote the war 
with France, ſolicited by her buſband, 458. by an artifice * 
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eee, rtf Fetkei” ep the Naul?*of peers, and u ganerat-bf the 


| ig >hisifalourdretpurbſiithy 10, is forgiven, ib. though Rabing 1 
better vight to the crown then Henry V. 144. 


„Msn priniceſty! married to Henry VI. ., 78. he 
non ereilt with . incheſte r party, id ſurceeds to Suffolk' 
ee repent} 488. wreſt the power eut of his hands ag. | are 


>! 2whtlplher Ruſband iat Scotland, 152925 ſolleirsiaſſiſtauce at. the coun 


me, Barz choſen cregent of Scotland on the death of the ea“ 
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'! parliaments army, in ſcebnded n the imitiitzry affairs by Cromwell 
Vi. 9. his claragetf T. Chi apt wirpOromweh, ib Ne. 
ſigus his command in the army, 2). meets therarmy I Hountfor. 
het; ith the engns of his office, us freiker of thenbiviife of 
1/13 Upper 265% by them" conducted te Weftniinſter;0 104, 165. be 
domes Zealous for the reſtoration, Jen 70) bo{dmetts ain 
Mixhery fine” bf in the thirteenth xenturyy B. 4 143. in- the 
reign of Edward II. 378, 379. in queen Elizabeth's reign, v. 490, 
eee the 'refleration und revolution; vii gr, wut 
ae, "Count, bis enpedition, vgs. 14 NN asp to 
 Mannfahinh," ſtate of} in queen Elizabeth's reign, v. 5 theft late 
> 44 ich u 0 f James I. vil n Jet Nee goons ni ASM 
> Mabwwaragp Door, impeactied; vi: 19557 his ſentence, ib. its con- 
ſequences, ib. eee nns 
ac, Oban 5s Wifobliged by king John, il. 44. rebels againſt Kim, 
ens ed by the French king, 46. made a priſoner; 8. 
A Barlp2madend priſoner in Wales, vii. 72. the conſpirators in 


margater, (maid of Norway,” acknowledged queen of Scotland, ii. 250 
70 die eee eee ef nd nene 203 eee 69 gn, 


.1-4 $bwebiortheminifiry, og5+ appears te be imperious 2202 ber 
pe vnableitorefift therdake of Yorks; conſents to his being er: 


-ootr een | reconiled- to the Yorkiltsy esrb. the queen's chayaRter 
g 24620 ſheeoleds' an army an behalf. her huſband, ib. which 
+17 defeat the Verkiſts, 121 n but is routEd -t Touton, 226. ſhe fſin 


ef France, 2 5. (routed! atoHexhamy: dadyi together” with her 
bm proreaed]!by irobbers} 2743, 234. eſtüpet to Flanders) 234, 
2 turns to-Bnglabdg after Warwick's defeat; 156. ber army is de 
- 15 feted a Tewkiburgy) 261014 ſhe! is made a priſoner, and her fog 
e lain}! 2620! her Yeath and character, 2 ot 9109), 07 1900 
eas Zhao Peificefs of England; eldeſt :daughter of king Henry VIl 
most mired tofames {V+ of Scotland fü. 406. is ecxeated regen 
e Yuridptheilifaney of her ſon, 467. married to the earl vf Angi 
d er ptr ie ib. goes with the young: king into 
-+ Bighind7i's; -procures #idivorce from Angus, and murties anotb 
+312 $obldndas!15 4 who'viclently- oppoſcs'the Douglaſſes ib. 
Mga, \bartle ofi iv. to 7191251999 ihne 207 08 ene 
Magi ftarutes of 1112229) % bas 2>n279Hibni ibasdiud: 198 1 
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41 \Lanmeng v. 2% d fene te condude, N, truee mith.the-gueen's 
"+7 perty/cand des of grief ſor the diſtracted ſtata. of his caunny, ib. 
1 Marſpats; Sir George, an ancedots of, vit %% 4. Hy” 
Mana Moors: battle ofa vil. 11. 4H nf Donominos eig vag 
Mortis M, Pope of Rome, ſummons a.general council ay, Placentia, i. 
316. ,an0tbe? at Auvergne, ib, the occaſional uſe he mf the 
armies afſembled for cruſages, 320ꝙQ i 1101555 es 
M. acknowledged pope by almoſt all the kingdonns 
505 M. 62954 ei np bt err dee b1ewb 1 o ngfey” 
Martyr, Peter, obtains leave 0 depart from England, 0nthe-gcteflion 
of queen Mary III. iv, 40g. is genetoully treated b ö 
SGerdiner, ib. — done to bis-wife's corps, ib, r a, 
* Martyrs, in queen Mary's time, their numbets and ronſlgecy, $47 444, 
5 con- 445. effects thereſ ib. great numbers of, in England,, and other 


countries, 448, 49. di ee 


* 
- 


him, May, daughter of Hehry, VIII and therine,, foruplesico 
a ceming her Jegitiviagy, is; 854 ig Hardi remedy her fathers 176. 


ors in Ml decayed illegitimate, 197-5! reſtorec hy the parliament. te her right 
ing 1 of ſucceſſion, 268. bertemarkahle ohſtinaeꝝ on the catholie:religi- 
0 on, 350—372. her chaplains ſiptiſonment, 372. the council ar- 
i; 250 © gue wih bet, ibn her great firmneſs in oppoſition, ib. 35 de- 
* ſigns to eſcape to the emperor but is prevented, 373% ber right of 
„ fel ſueceſſion ſetjafides Hin favourof: lady-Jang Gray, 1394-hertitle to 
iFolk the erown, 393, 394+, 11 a bearingi of king Ew death, writes 
„ ber to the council es prociainy her in London, any felortee her, 
ing ert. and declare ſor her, 391 dis proclaĩimed in London and generally 
„ m acknowledged, 40. verre at the Tower, and affects popularity, 
aradet, il +401) 403+!) henisttachment to the chʒõlict religion, 409i kagoiſons 
which many reformed biſhops, &. her legitimsey conſirmech hy par- 
he fin i lia ment, 407: Afliberates concerning her martiage, 408, 409 the 
e con cauſe of her janimoſity agaiaſt bes ſiſter Eliaabetij, ib. ſolieits the 
th her pope ſor ia national reconciliation; to dhe holy fee, -40990. +48 Married 
„ 2% do the ateh-duke Philip, 445. the article of the marriage contrat, 
y is de ib. the nation is generally diſſatisted -: with it, 46. becomes” ex- 
her fool tremely odious by ber tyrannical proceedings, e £23» at 4 
power to diſpoſe of the crown, 424 is Abwarten these the = 


O0 

ry VII parliament, ib. ber great impatience ſor her huſband's arrival, 
— 425% and excellive fondneſs! after he came, 4%. expoſes herſelf 
„Angus greatly, with teſpect / to her pregnancy, 432. the effects af her 
ng ian dacbarous cruelty; 444, 445. grants a commiſson to extirpate he- 
anot haf reſy, 4.455 446. ſends an embaſſy to the pope, ſolicitiag the re- 
10 | conciliation: of the holz ſer, 449. feſolves to reſtore the church 
ust lands in the hands of the crown, 451. is: deeply affefted; by 


122 her huſband's indifference and neglect of her, 482. her Mransical 
„earl aud avatitious extortiens, ib, 483. is unable to promote ihewar 
Lenne wich France, ſolicited by her buſband, 458. by an artifice * 


3 
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of che coupeil to agree 10 a war with France, . 462; violent -extor- 
tions tg ſupport it, ib. 463. ſends an army to Flanders, 464. 
commits ſeveral perſons of diſtindion to the Tower, ib. mm 
murs againſt her, on account of the Joſs of Sele 465. gets freſh 
* Gipplies fram the parliament, 47a, 478, ſends a fleet and armpa- 
Ssiaſt France, 474. 475. ber death and character, . 
ay, Queen of Scots, her birth, iv. 249. - propaſals to warry her to 
tze heir of the erown. of England, 250. ſeveral arguments to en- 
Force. this, 3 22, 323. is ſent to France, 335. is married to. the 
„ Depbin, 470. gs three remarkable papers on that occaſion, 
een. the cauſe of diſguſts between het and queen Elizabeth, v. 19. 

| 


- . aſſumes the arms and title oſ queen of England, ib. 20. refuſes to 
| 2 the treaty of Edinburgh, 40. on the death of her buſband, 
- king of France, lays aſide the arms of England, 44. but refuſes 
to renounce her title to the crown of England, ib. is denied a pa- 
— thro” England,” in her Way to Scotland, ib. her ſpeech to the 
ne on that occaſion, ib. 45. eſcapes ſrom the Eng- 
 kiſb-fleet, and atrives in Scotland, in company with many Breach 
- couitiers;; 46. hen ſorrom on leaving France, 47. is neeriwed in 
2 Sodtlend with univenſal ſatisfaction, ib. 48. her agreeable and en- 
aging accomplihments,, and attempts to reſtore palice in; the coun- 
* ty, and gain the affections of the reformers, 48. is ſeverely inſult 
- | £dand/abuſed by the refonmers, on account of ber offenſive rel. 
ion, 49. Which is the ſpuice of her ſubſquent errors, ;. 


— —ꝓ—ñ4 PO — — 
* » 


| :»how.,abuſcd by the elergy for this reaſon, ib. 54. ſolieits queen 
| | Kligabeth's friendſhip, 5% which that princeſs declines 860 grant, 
l ; ib. 68. great prafe ſſions 0 friendſbjp between theſe queens, 82. 
| an interyie / propoſed.between them at Vork. 83. which queen Li- 
i _ - zabeth;declines, ib. ſeueral perſons, propoſed to ber in marriage b) 
j - [hes French friends, ib. the earl of Leiceſter: propoſed to her for n huf 
band by queen Elizabeth, 84. which occaſions; a difference between 
them, 85. ſends an ambaſſador to London, to make up che breach, 
Ab. 86. her attachment to her religion expoſes her to many incon- 
veniencies, 89. her anſwer 10: the, general aſſembly's remonſtrance 
- - aonathat account, go. is married to lord Datnly, 91. which occa- 
_ hens diſcontents among the nobility and people, ib ſhe raiſes forces 
4 Raninſabrinalenaptants, 95. ;:drives them from place to place, and 
at laſt into England, ib. pandons Chatelerault conditionally, 94. 
a "netioed to be reconciled to the reſt, but; diſſuaded by advice 42 
_ | France, 95. calls a parliament in order to their for feiture, 96. be 
os an extraordinary degree of confidence and favour — 
Kizzio, 97. uſes all her endeavaurs to ſave him from his aſſaſſins, 
100. her ſtrong acſentment-agaioſt the murderers, and particular 
{againſt her huſpand, 101. eſcapes with him to Dunbar (ib, le- 
turns to Edinburgh, and by the intereſt of Bothwell; is prevailed 10 


3 her went, for revenge, 102, is delivered of u don; 2 
| . notivt 
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- potifies bis birth"t0.queph Wizkbeit ib. the yest hour Hereby 
diffuſed among her partizans, 1043, 104. Is greatly influenced by 


-BothweH, 108, | diſguſted with" her Huſband, 46, i Rid 10 have 
given him poiſon; and ſaſprBted of Joining with Bothwell in his 


_ ! marter; Ib. 10 - continues der familiarity with Bothwell and o- 


ther ſuſpected perſons 110. orders Lenox to make good his charge, 
id. refuſes to delay the trial at'Lenox's requeſt, '11t. after Both- 
well's aequital he is recommended to her as à hiiband by her no- 
bles, 112, 113. is felzed by Bothwell, and carried to Dunbar, 1 13. 
114. ſoon prints him à pardon for this and all his other crimes, 
114. is conduQted to Edinburgh, and ſhews herſelf at liberty; in 
"'prefence of the courts of juſtice, 116. creates 'Bothwell due of 
Orkney, and orders the bans of marriage to be publiſhed in the 


church, ib. which a proteſtant clergyman refuſes to comply wid, 


4b. is married to Bothwell by a proteſtant biſnop, 117 tis. few 


of the nobility countenance it, and it is oppoſed” by the courts of 


England and France, 118. this' marriage brings a general otfium 
on the country, ib. 119. und conſidered, with other eircumſtances, 
as à ſtrong preſumption of her guilt, ib. her great imprudence 


and bad eonduct, ib, 120. confederacy of nobles and others raiſe 
forces againſt her, 121, ſſies with Bothwell to Dunbür, but id o- 
þliged to yield herſelf up a priſoner, 122. her ſtrong attachment 
to Bothwell is diſeovered, ib. is ſent à priſoner to the caftle of 
Lochleven, Where "ſhe is treated with ſeverity, 123. the Engliſh _ 
ambaſſattor is denied acceſs" to her; 126. four different propbſals 
concerning her, ib. figns three different inſtruments hour ex- 
amining them, 127, declared an ceomplice in her miſband's mur- 
der, ami condemned to perpetual impriſonment by the parliament 
of Scotland, 126. her difmifion of the crown confirmed in parlia- 


ment, ib. a faction is formed in her favour, tb.” eſeapes from 


Lochleven, and raiſes an army, 129, 130. which is defeated by 
the aſſociated lords, 130: flies into England, and craves of queen 
Elixabeth protection and acceſs" to her preſence, 131. queen Eliza» | 
beth declines, and "why; to accept” a viſit from her, 134. is at- 
tended in che caſtle of Carliſſe by meſſengers from queen Elizabeth, 
to hom ſhe ſubmits her carffe, ib. is moved to Bolton caſtſe, 137. 
appoints commiſſioners to conſer with thoſe of queen Elizabeth, ib. 
her complaints againſt her enemies, 138. with their anſwers, and 
complaints againſt her, ib. 139. ber reply to Murray's charge, ib. 


140. appears ſatisſied that the conferences are transferred to Hamp- 


ton Court, 142. refuſes to anſwer Murray's" charge againft her, 
143, 144. again deſires admiſſion to queen Elizabeth's preſence, 
' and propoſes to make her defence to her only, ib. her fove-tetters 
to Bothwell are produced, 144. whereupon her commitſioners break 
off the conferences, 146. her conduct cenfored, ib, 'evidences"ot 
the authenticity of theſe letters to Bothwell, ib. — 149. Male 
| | | | urr 


7 More wit the-murder#f the king, 150, 151. is removed to Tut. 
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conduct, 205, 206. the parliament;petitiqo for; her trial, 206, ber 


letter to queen Elizabeth, concerning Gourie's conſpiraey, 355 


abi letter to queen Elizabeth, concerning the falſe. geports ſpread upon 


Attial is propoſed, 295. the treatment ſhe then met with, 296. ant 
removal to Fetheringhay caſtle, ib. what: paſſod between her ant 
the commiſfoners appointed to try her, befote her trial came ol 
9 298. the beginging of the triab 299. an aceount of hen in. 
detcepted letters, relative tothe charge then againſt her, ib, goo, 

© i her conſpiracy againſt. ber ſon; /ib, 301. the proof jagainſt» Mary 
=  -1comſulered, 393» 304. a curious incident that happened at the til 


3 en account of hen laſt letter. to qucen Elizabeth 


M 

EF; M 
_ the was to die next morning, 322 · her behaviour througb tha 24 
N 

— 


4 s racter, 330. +: | 
Mary, a Frioceſe of Eagland, ſiſter Aegyd Lais married 
French king, iü. 471+ becomes a widow by his death, Ma Wo 


ot N D Kt X. 


+ bury, 162. declines a , propoſal made by queen Elizabeth to her, 
28800 wakes two offers o that ptinceſe, which are not Accepted, 
ib. her anſwer to the propoſal of marriage with the duke of Nor. 

ſolk. 163 · is carried to Coventry, and more cloſely confined, 168, 
gains the admiration of all about her, by her modeſty, and the dig 

- /, ity of ber behaviour, 171, ber diſſimolation with queen Eliza. 

qo betb, 172. Gnas inferior to ber in per ſonal conduct and diſcretion, 

Ne ih. her party becomes maſters of Ediaborgh 

on the death of the regent, 174. is forced to make conceſſions to 
ni / queen Elizabeth, ib. Teveral; propoſals made to her by queen El. 

Abeth, which ſhe agrees to, 176, 177, is convinced of queen El. 
abeth's infincerity, 178. is ſuſpected to have procured. the pope' 
encommunies tion againſt, queen Elizabeth, ib. approves of Rodol- 
Aphiis ſebeme for ſubyertiog queen Elizabeth's government, 201. and 
reneys her correſpondence with the duke of Norfolk, ib. her guilt 
.- diſcanered by-quees-Elizabeth; and ſhe is called to account for her 


adherents ate fore d :o ſubmit; to the King's; authority, z07, ber 


4 how; attended to/ by that queen, 258. in hat light ſhe is regardet 
by queen Elisabeth, ib. the effects of, the harſn treatment ſbe 
receives fran queen Elizabeth, upon her depoſition, 286, 287. bel 


+£ that princeſs, - 287 the; afſents to Babington's; con{piracy,!.293>;her 


306, 30%. ber ſentence, 308. the execution of the ſentence is ſolici 
ted by parliament, 310. ber behaviour, when informed of theſ 


ib. 314. queen Elizabeth's courtiers perſuade hen and for: what '» 


reason, to order queen Mary for execution, 31181 3 19. het ener 


tion is reſolved on, 320. and a warrant for it ſecretly drawn out 
321. in what manner ſhe.behaved, on receiving, an account iht 


evening, 323. and next mornings/ before: ſhe went to the hl, 
chere ſhe was to die, 32% 325. » ber-behavieur ia, the hall, 3 
her conſtaney in her; religion, 328. hes engention 329. and che 
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Ares months after the A * eee married to che 
duke of Suffolk, 4277. b $24; och 
ho . — (kings Charles l. mind 0 prince of 

66% embarks for Holland, 415. See Orange, ee. 
— daughter of the duke of Tork, is married ad pe of 
— —ę— HOUR 1,0 JL0TERMADE n 208g 
Maß, and Maſſes; a maſs book reviewed by Henry VIII. in 244. 
maſſes, private, aboliſhed by act of parliament, 329. teſtored by 
queen Mary, 403. e e by 2 + in queen Elizabeth's 
time, V. 1 Nen sch 10 NEW ad ge! 
Meſſ#er2s, of Jews in England, tis 31 47 of Haben dn Ben v. 
210. at Amboyna, vi. 88. of r in Ireland, 57 373 · 
es Om ale, Sir Phelim. Lo LHHSQUNOL A dad 
Governor of Glaceſter/ bor the perilament, reflis 20; ſurrender 
it to the king, vie. 75⁰. - A enn een till relieved; by 
* 466. MA Mio 1 10 2 OT; 1 05-190 2v508 19% 
Mafters, Riehard,' a prieſt, Wt the impoſtvre of the miaid of 
Kent, in, 2461-447 is puniſhed; for it 119mv3iVy. 
os daughter of Mgtcolas FH. 8 Waden io warriedas: 
of Englund} L 34m. Ou) Qi sil (0930p... 01. 29113 
daughter of Henry I. 3 — 10 Henry V. emperor of Ger- 
many, f. 3630 after his death married to Geoffrey, eldeſt» ſan of 
the count of Anjou, 364. recoguis ed ſuoceſſor to the Englifly throne, 
by the barons; ib. is delivered of a ſon, named Henry, afterwards 
"king of England, 369. is again recognized ſuereſſor to the crown. 
ib. the Gaths taken on that occaſion, are overlooked; 377% und 
Stephen uſurps thefhrone;/ to which ſnhe was provided ſueceſſor, ib. 
her huſband cone ladet a truce with Stephen, 378. ſhe in with her 
husband, expelled from the government of Normandy, ib, ſhe lands 
in England 384. an inſurrection there in her favour, ib. her par- 
priſoner/ 86. the agrees wit the pope le- 
© gate} b. is crownecd Queen of England, 387. the Londoners" re- 
volt agninſt heri 3 89. ide enchatges Stephen; for earl Robert, her 
brother, 3904 retires Into Nornundy, 392. in her ſon's reign, 
ideſfectualiy diſſundes him from promoting Becket to the ſee ol Oan- 
terbury, apr 4400! S5beut15q 215111003 ids iA nap 21 Ot 


Matriniony, the Engliſh clergy-are bordüre marry, i, 367; again al- 


I. 


ee 346. 101 SuS W & bas os: mo Sve ei noi 
Martbeau count of Boulogne. See bisl. angm lad ui 185 
Matthews; Toby, His caſe, v. 5115 161019 1 gib 01 TY n 


Maurlte, prince of Orange. Sete Orange. ,,ji 
—— ante, younger ſbn of the elector palatine of the Rhine; offers 
his ſervice to king Charles 1. vi; 439. commands a body of cavalry 
at Roundway-down, 45 3. is detached to Devonſhite. 459. in vain 
' belicges Plymouth} Fü . then Lyme with the'ſame ſucceſs, N 


ichin, D eid yd wolnw. s 4200990 d it 30 ite 


47 


Mayenne, duke of, becomes head of the catholic league in France V, 


1 5 E K. 
fiſts the king to diband Bfſews forces, 16: is vipurecked, and pe 


riſhes, in a hurricane; 212. % un en 
Maximilian; king of the Romans, his itereſt in the Low! Countries 
how acquired, ij, 35. his pretenfivns, aud troubles there, ib, 
finds that the mutinous Flemings are fomented by the conrt of 
France, ib. treats with the duke of Brittany for the marriage of bis 


danghtec, an heirefs, 354. makes a leagte with Henry VII. 363. 


matries the heireſs of Brittany, by proxy; after the duke's death, 364. 


js depriwed of his wife, by her actual marriage with the French 


king, 367. vents his rage in indecent terms, 368. his levity and 
vain· glory, how ſupported; 370. is not ready to afift Hebry V1, 
when invading France by eoncert with him, 372. is comprehended 
in a treaty of peace between France and England,” 374. but makes 
a ſeparate peace, ib. leagues with the repoblic of Venice, for the 
/ _— the — 388. joins with the French king, to re- 
end Warbec to James IV. of Scotland, 3899. becomesjealoi 

of e French king's ſueceſs in ſubduing Milan, $04. by what prove 
he maintained his authority in the empire, when he ſucceeded to the 
imperial crown, 436, 437. makes a treaty with France and Arragon, 
for recovery of a part df the Milaneſe, 437, 438. adheres for ſome 


time to the Freneh alliance; 442. his embaſſedors ſign” 4 treaty 


with Henry VIII. againſt France, but he diſavows them, 45 2. re- 
ceives money from Henry VIII. but fails in his engagement to him, 
459. ſerves under bim in the Low Countries, and receives his pay, 
460. adviſes him to lay ſiege to Tournay, 463: is ſeduced from 
- the alliance of England; and embraces the friendſhip of France, 466. 
& ready to embrace every propoſal, attended with an offer of mont) 
iv. 11. invades Italy, but is repulſed, 13. offers, for money, to 
reſign to Henry the imperial Gown; ib. My 20." "me Wang 
ces of his death, ib. 11 
— ok of Milan, re · inſtated, iii. oY 15 . the yd 
- teQion of the Swiſs, iv. 10: "diſguſted with them, and puts himſelf 
into the hands of the French King, 11. -obtains a league of the Ita. 
lian powers to be formed for ſecuring bim in the poſſeſſion of the Mi 
laneſe, 53: on the approach of the French: e flies „ 61; 
and the French ſeize Milan, ib. 


ii. 371. - 

Maxarine, cardinal, his chasch, vii. 257. his vebürdour 60 the pro- 
tector, ib. his extraordinary complaiſance to _ 288. kis = 
viour to king Charles 11 then — _ 3 _ ae j 

Meal: tub-phot, vil. 1217. in — 

Mediterraman, a ſea-fight tre; vil 222. wa 

 Meboil, Robert, ſent by the congregation to cnelt 8 dom queen 
3 34. ſent wanne omg for yr Mary. wy 

| FR, 2 


* * m 8 1 


in Lochleven · caſtle, 127. pro to gone * marriage 
with the duke of Norfolk, _—— 251 

-——— Sir James, fent by queen Mary, 3 
her and queen Elizabeth, v. 85, 86. his character aud addreſs; in 
_ executing that commiſſion, 86, 87. ſeat by queen Mary, to inſorm 
queen Elizabeth of the birth of a Scots prince, toe, 103. | 

Mer, able-bodied, their number in England, in . klizabeth'srime, 
v. 501. 

n | | A148 

Mercia, a kingdom, firſt eſtabliſhed, i. 25, king of, defeats the king 
of Northumberland, 46. unites that kingdom with his er ib. is 
ſubjected to Eaſt-Angli, 47, 48. riſe of, 48. becomes ſudje& to 
kindred, 49. bis hiſtory, 50. further hiſtory of, 51, 52. is ſub- 
jected to Egbert, 52. and thereby united with AI 2995 tate | 
erected by him, 1b. | 

Merbwen, in Perthſhire, battle of, ii. 329. 

Michelſon, her character, vi. 273. her doQrines, 274. 1004 

nen e. vi. 97. his ſentence, ib. his fine te- 
mitted, ib. | 

Middleton, general of the Scots royaliſts in the mountains, vi. 200: 


is created an earl, 374, and made comaiſſioner of the firſt par- 


liament, after the reſtoration, ib. the king is diſguſted with his 
violent aumiaittration, and diſplaces him, 451. | 


- Milan, a duchy in Italy, ſubdued by the French king, iii, 504. part 


- of it, by treaty, delivered to the Venetians, 438. abandoned by 
them, 439. reſumed, 440. the Milaneſe is governed by a 
French lieutenant, 441. the council of Piſa transferred to Mi- 
lan, and removed from thence, 443. in confederacy with the 
Swiſs, revolts from France, and Maximilian, ſon of its duke Ludo- 
'vico, is reinſtated, 449, 450- the French claim to Milan, offered to 
Spain, as a dowry to a French princeſs, 468. the battle of Marig - 
nan there, iv. 10. in which the Swiſs are beaten, ib. Milan is 
reduced under the obedience of France, and reſigned to that crown, 
dy i its duke, 11. , is jnvaded by the emperor, who is there repulſed. 
by the French, 12, 13. a league is made between the emperet and 
the pope, for expelling the French out of this duchy, 13. they are 


_ expelled, by the loſs of a battle there, 45. a fruitleſs expedition under- 


taken by France to recover it, 57. another French expedition, to re- 
cover ĩt, headed by the French king, 61, the plague there, ib... by. 
the fate, of the battle of Pavia, it comes under the power of the 
emperor, ib. it is taken poſſeſſion of by him, 72. ho threatens the 
duke Francis with the forfeiture of that duchy, ib. a confederacy 
of Italian powers with the French king, is formed, for reſtoring its 
duke, 26, 775 who is once more threatened by the emperor with a 
ptoſecution, in order to a forfeiture, 81. reſtored to Francis Sſor- 


. 107. Pry his death, devolves 10 the emperor, 156. its duke 
Francis 


\ 
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| Francis dies without iſſue, ib. rene 

tended to by the French King, ib. 

| Sir William, his ſpeech in parliament, v. 232. 

Militia, firſt raiſed in England, in king Alfred's reign, i. 89. feudal, 
: deſcription of, it. 273. how uncertajn, 274. effects of its being 
diſuſed, 280. computed num ber of, in queen Elizabeth's reign, v. 

50. plan of, formed, vi. 413. brought into parliament, 114. 
delayed by the king, 415, 416. other means uſed to bring it 
about, 416—418, an ordinance concerning it, aſſented to. by both 

_ © houſes, 420. a proclamation. is ifſued by the king, againſt this 
; ordinance, ib. each fide publiſhes to the nation, a defence of their 

_ Feſpedtivemeaſures, 422. more votes about it, 424. | eſtabliſhed in 

all counties, by the protector, vii. 268, in Scotland, by act of par- 
* Jiament, viii. 49, 50. ftate of, from the reſtoration to the revolu- 
tion, 316. 

Mill, Walter, the laſt perſon burnt for ten in Scotland, * 2 23; 24; 
Millenarians, their principles, vii. 161. they govern the ſtate 235. con- 
ſpire againſt Cromwell, 289. 9 king a % ee are 

ſuppreſſed, 372. | | 
Milton, his character, vii. 351, 352. 
Mimiftry, of Richard II. expelled, iii. 2 1. of Henry VIII, 430. cha- 
raQer of, iv. 140, 141. how retained in obedience by 10 king, 
141. of Edward VI. 302. altered. 365. of Elizabeth, v. 

firſt, of king Charles Il. vii. 358. altered by the 3 

ou of the cabal, 469. undergoes another conſiderable alteration, 

viii. 10. further changed, 99. ſtate of in 1669, 119. in 1682, 

0. n of king James IL 211. e a further changed, Wl 

256. 

Miſe of Lewes, what, f. 211. 8515 a 
Mitchel, his caſe, viii. 53. his execution, 53. 
Model, new, introduced into he 25 yl. * | wo afide Op tacit 
| | conſent, and why, 93. Megs 

© Monarchy, diſſolved, vii. 138. 9 2 356 i 

Men, its value among the e r, . 242. creſt of, in the 

_ reign of Henty III. ii. 230. denomination of; iſles „ il. 123. 
— — current, its Te amount * queen Wee, Ns 
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Monk, George, . ſubdues Sell d, vii. e a 


. mands, under Blake, in a ſea-fight, 223. beats | 
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romp; 2437 


hiſtory of his life, 315, 316: , he declares for a free rlia 
317. marches to London, 323325. declares i in the city, for, : 
full arid free parlament, 325-47. his behaviour ,1 in ay! cih 
3327. cauſes the ſecluded members to de 8 into 1 h 0 17 
328. obtains of the long or rump parliament to di ile 1 
ud call a free parliament, 3 30. cauſes the kiog's an te 
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Ae RBan bodies of pa 1 iament,. 8 meets NR his 
ns ot NEL eee duke, Adama, 1 See 


l; args and 1 e POR 12585 th e cauſes of the imgetfe&tions i, in their hiſtories, 

g N. 28, 4 hiſtor em, 11 $: their introduction into England, 

- bj: 15. ® ay 55 e broy at the progreſs, of the reformation. iv. 
146. 


| ie Nis in f W 146. ſuffet greatly by the 
4 | 15 0 the Maja Kent, 149. the encreaſe of Henk a ra- 
die inco nvenienc in popery, 1 59. are greatly incenſed 8 

"1s "king H rys. ib ith ft eat VER are diſcovered pling Lag: Ih 
eit "the ] 755 monaſer Y, are Tuppteſſed by the parliament, 161, their 
in poſſeſſion s pa o the King, 163, the ſuppreſſion of theſe; 
* cauſes gfeat bac tent among the people, 184. the greater ſup- 
lu- prefſed; | N many abſurd and ridiculous things found in them, 
| 194, 195, and impoſtures_ diſcovered; in them, 195—197+-- the 
. amoun 5 their t revenue, 197. how diſpoſed of by the king, 199. 
on- 1260. the ſup reſpon. of them, is greatly ler by the people, 
are 35 I; 1 uy da queen aſh 451. "nu en * _— | 


FP 


ry is” bare Phy, 3. be is . 15 uh Eran 
ol the kin dean, ph, "he invades England, 219. * — — 
that * 75 ion, ul he. is defeated, 223 | made, a priſoner; 


Y "executed," ib. 
| EN firſt erected, 1 166. peifitoned” Again by 425 houſe of 
commons, v. 401. the N 955 importance of f the Lone 
ties given over to monopoliſts, 456, 457, a bill introduced into, the 
lower. houſe, for aboliſhin " em, 458 * the queen. promiſes, to 
cancel the moſt grievous of them, 459. their ſtate, at the gcceſ- 
ſion of James I. 534. called in, by, proclamation, , ib... revived, vi. 
51, . remgiſtrated agaioft;' ib, ib, bolithed by a& of parliament, 86. 


wn bf by the King's e 235. aboliſhed. ſe by act of 
17 lament 342. 
time, a chene hereſy onde ned in Beit Ain, i. 66, 67. 


lontmorency, Conſtable of France, commands at the, battle of St, „ Quin- 
tin, iv. 463. is defeated, and.taken priſoner, 464. his reaſon for 
N oppoſing, the marriage of the Dauphin with Mary, queen of Scots, 
35 W is deprived o f all power, by the influence of the houſe of 
75 60 e. 4 recalled to court, on the death of the king, 43. Joins 
15 "WH the duke 'b Guiſe in perſecuting the Hugonots, 69. is taken pri- 

ſoner in a battle againſt them, 73. makes peace with 170 catholics, - 
15 (et at liberty, 79. , is killed at St. Dennis, jo a biitle «gain 

e Hu . «#424 wet on of 
| ty * F unn, 


* 


\ 


ty N D * * 


Francis dies without iſſue, ib, and the fur uti eee 
tended to by the French king, ib. | 

| „Sir William, his ſpeech in parliament, v. 232. of wif 

Militia, firſt raiſed in England, in king Alfred's reign, i, 89. feudal, 
dieſeription of, ii. 273. bow uncertajn, 274. effects of its being 
diſuſed, 280. computed number of, in queen Elizabeth's reign, v. 

0. plan of, formed, vi. 413. brought into parliament, 4144 
delayed by the king, 415, 416. other means uſed to bring it 
about, 416—418, an ordinance concerning it, aſſented to by both 
- Houſes, 420. a proclamation is ifſued by the king, againſt, this 
ordinance, ib. each ſide publiſhes to the nation, a defence of their 

reſpective meaſures, 422. more votes about it, 424. eſtabliſhed in 
all counties, by the protector, vii. 268. is Scotland, by act of par- 

Lament, viii. 49, 50. ſtate of, from the reſtoration to the revolu- 
tion, 316. 

Mil, Walter, the laſt perſon burnt for dend! in Scotland, v. 23; 24; 
Millenarians, their principles, vii. 161. they govern the ſtate 235. con- 
ſpire againſt Cromwell, 289. _ king 2 1. N are 

ſuppreſſed, 372. | 
Milton, his character, vii. 351, 352. 3 
Miniftry, of Richard II. expelled, iii. 21. of "5h VII. 430. cha- 
racter of, iv. 140, 141. how retained in obedience by the King, 
| 141. of Edward VI. 302, altered. 365. of Elizabeth, v. 5. 
—  - firſt, of king Charles It. vii. 358. altered by the iatrodue- 
tion of the cabal, 469. undergoes another conſiderable alteration, 
viii. 10. further changed, 99. ſtate of in 1669, 119. in 1682, 
me. beſt of king James I. 211. e a further "ROY 
256. 
| Miſe of Lewes, what, li. 211. . 
Mitchel, his caſe, viii. 53. his execution, 33. 
Model, new, introduced into ho . * hy aid afide by. tacit 
© _ » conſent, and why, 9 "yi [egy 
© Monarchy, diſſolved, wi. I 38. 8 336 | 
Mong, its value among the r 1. 242. creſt of, in the 
_ reign of Henfy III. ii. 230. denomination of; alter d. i. 123. 
| — current, its ee amount ol queen, Elizabeth's. Wr 
r nt 4 
Moncontour, battle of, v; 193- art 400 'n 85 Neg" hy 
Monk, George, eutenant-general, Ubcbe⸗ Scotland, vii. i 
mands, under Rake, in a ſea-fight, 223. beats 135 243. 
hiſtory of his life, 3 15, 316. he declares for A ree rlian 1 
317. marches to London, 323—325+,. decl: res in the ity, for, : 
- Full arid free parhament, 325—7." "his behaviour f in the diy 
3327. cauſes the ſecluded members to be received, i into | the 1 
328. obtains of the long or rump parliament to Ates # it elf, 3; 
5 * a free parliament, 330, cauſes * kiog's Ree oe 
2 yel 


n 
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l; 14 ee t he eauſey of. the impetfeclibns i in their hiſtories, 
8 e ah iſtor em, 11 i their introduction into England, 
v. 165. are great 88 0 at the, progreſs, of the , reformation, iv. 
4 1 Tl 146; Ne £ in a conſpiracy, 146. . ſuffer, greatly. by the 
t N 0 the, ! aid of Kent, 149. the encreaſe of them, a ra» 


th 8 inc bnvenle c 17 popery, 159. are greatly-incenſed againſt 
4 17 ib 5 1 18 e are. diſcovered among them, 160. 
elr 99 monaſt er es. are ſuppteſſed by the parliameot, 161, their 
7 granted to the king, 163, the, ſuppreſſion, of theſe, 
u- "cauſes Seat diſcontents, among the people, 184. the greater ſup⸗ 
la- preſſed; 193. many abſurd and ridiculous things found in them, 


| 194, 195, and impoltures diſcovered; in them, 195—197+ the 
D afoul * Hr eee! 197. how diſpoſed of by the king, 199. 
. 0. the, Pee e of them a greatly i by the 5 
are 3 512 forhe ereted by « queen Mary 451. d ſuppreſſed by * 


Elizabeth, v. 10. 
Ke: 4 Duke, his chataſter, viii, 94. bis illegitimacy declared, 3b, 
* bil eats the en at Bothwell· brid 178 114. is greatly, en- 
d in Bog land, JP, conſpires againſt t e king, 178. his con- 
po is iſeovered, , FL 63. be is pardaned, 1 but ordered to 
An the ngdom,. 198, "he 1 England, 19. ende 
ap, that oc 186 . ke, is, defeated, , 2244 made 4 priſoner, 
exe NY 
Maw les, firſt erecked, ii. 1 prion Joaintt by 25 houſe of 
commons, v. 401. the number and importance of the So 
ties given over to monopolits N a bill, Jatroduc into, the 
lower. hodſe „for aboliſhin hem, 458 4 the queen. promiſes. to 
cancel the Polt grievous 7 them, 459. their ſtate, at the acceſ⸗ 
ſion of James I. 534. called in b proclamation, ib. revived, vi. 
5t, remghſtrated 3gajaſt, ib, abobiſhed by act of parliament, v6. 
ed by by fag. king's hee, 255. Anh e by 95 of 
parliament, 312, OE 
wv het bete condedined'in FEE ! 66, 67. 5 
ontmorency, Conſtable of France, commands at the battle of St, Quia- 
tin, ir. 463. is defeated, and taken priſbner, 464. his reaſon for 
"poſing the marriage of the Dauphin with Mary,, queen of Scots, 
* Gt + is Menz f all power, by the influence of the houſe of 
y Gu e, recalled 12 court, on the death of the king, 434 Joins 
for. ! the duke 'b Guiſe i in perſecuting the Hugonots, 69. is taken pri- 


zei, foner in a b ttle a inſt them, 73. makes peace with the citholics, 
Wh ind is (et . 79. is killed at St. Deanin, 3 in a battle againſt 
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Morcar and Eqwin, 
_ Mordaunt, bis conſpiracy, vii. 308. | 
| Afere, Sir Thomas, his account of Jane Shore defended, Ri. 289. the 


ana violent perſecutor of the heretics, ib. 144. 


IN E x. 


u, 1, Bail of. ils hiſtory, vii. 43—48. ſets up the royal ſtandard 


in Scotland, 47. See Army Royal, in Scotland. reaſſumes the com. 
mand, 184. is made a priſoner, 18 5. condemned, 197, EXeCut- 
ed, 189. i 


Pe: Mes Marquis of, claims the kingdom of Jeruſalem, n. 1 5. i af- 


ſaſſinated, 20. its effects, iÞ. - 
See Edwvin and wes | | 
quelled, 30g. 


oh * 


Stat ſeal committed to him, iv. 100, his reaſon for reſigoing 
a 119: his excellent temper, ib. 120. doubts the le; ality of the 
:. ſettlement of the cron, made by the parliament, 131. is indifed 
n and committed to the Tower, ib. his character, 143, was 
is NN and 


| . for denying the king's ſupremacy, 180— 152. ac. 


- count of his remarks concerning incloſures, extracted out of tid. 
* tapia, 352. | 


- Roger, bis bee vi. 368371. the conſpirators are 


3: abandoned by him, 375- 


Marris, Attorney of the court of wards, his motion in the houſe, how 
ſeconded, v. 379. the queen's injun&ion thereon, ib, 380. is ſeir- 
ed jn the houſe by a-ſerjeant at arms, loſes his prefermeprs, and is 
EY priſoner to Tilbury caftle, 380. 


Mrtimer, Roger, a potent baron, his intimacy with Iſabella; queen 
of Edward II. in Paris, ii. 363, 364. be grows impatient for the 


. king's death, 369, 370. employs two miſcreants to murder him, 371, 
his authority prevents an unſcaſonable attack of Scots invaders, 387. 
he becomes the object of national hatred, ib. adviſes a treaty with 


ide king of Scotland, 388. entiches himſelf and followers, by for- 


7 
. 


3 390. bis condemnation and forfeiture, in 1 parliament, 

3 Crofs battle of, i. 218. a 

Morimain, ſtatute of, made, ii. 503. 1 

Murten, Earl of, chancellor of Scotland, his motives for promoting the 
affaſſigation of cardinal Beaten, v. 99. joins an aſſocistion to pro- 


ttect the prince, and bring the murderers of the king to puniſhmem, 
_ 


then an infant, 127. 


takes the coronation oath, in the name of King James VL, 
pointed by the king, and 8 of Seo. 

land, one of the e ar to enquire ĩnto queen Mary's Condb8, 
137. - intercepts. queen Mary's letters, 145, Morton's conduct on 
this occaſion ſcrutinized, 146—148, his account how the paper 
came into his bands, conſidered, together with the circumſtance 


8 fortiſy it, 149, 150. he is appointed by the Scots. arlianient, 
one of the commiſſioners to manage a treaty with queen Eſizabeih, 
| + concerving-queen.Mary, 177. 


is choſen regent of Scotland on th! 
death of Mary, 207. ſecretly takes his meaſures with e 


g the 
| pro- 
nent, 
$ VI 
Seot- 
abet, 
t on 
2pers 
ances 
nent, 
heth, 
n the 
124 


betly 


i, gelivers into the king's hands a reſignation, after having obtained 4 
Morton, john, a clergyman, and miniſter to Henry VII. iii, 33 5. his 


Mortra vers and Gournay, murderers of Henry II. ii. 4371. their fate, ibs 
Mountfort, Earl of, his claim to the duchy of Britanny, kindles a wat 


_ rafter and behaviour of his counteſs on this occaſion, ib. 431. the 


T is protected by the Engliſh king in perſon,” at the head of a great 
\ truce is broke, and the war commences again, ib, the counteſs re- 
takes him priſoner, 452. at the peace of Bretigni, the differences 

tion, 484. but the wat continuing, the young count of Mountfort 
Mountjoy, Lord, is appointed deputy of Ireland, v. 429. his promiſing 


from Eſſex his ſcheme relative to the ſucceſſion to the crown, 438. 


to deliver himſelf up, and make an abſolute ſurrender of his life 
and fortune to the queen's pleaſure, 466; es 
Mulgrave, Earl of, his character, viii. 325. | 

| Munſter, Biſhop of, makes an irruption into Holland, vii. 4t6. dies, 


Minn iP icon of the Rate of the kingdom, in Elizabeth's time, 


| 1 ol... "073 en | . WE ; if 

725 ahtiently punithed'by fine, i. 235. the prices of the ſeveral 

| heads of "men, ib; how puniſhed by Henry II. 48. of 4 
; clergyman how poniſhetf antiently; 483. and how, by Henry Il 


nh wy | 
Murray, Is alarmed at the preferment of the earl of Lenox, and his ſon 
2 lord Darnley, v. gt. comes to London, and is ſeduced by queen 
Elizabeth, to "give falſe teſtimony for her, 93, 94. 's ill uſed by 
hier on that occaftop, 94. retutns to Edinburgh, and is reconciled 
N. to queen Mary, 101. is acquitted by the parliament, and reſtored 

| to his eſtate anc Honors, ib. retires to France, 121. is appointed 


„ 
beth, ib. 208. by whoſe aid be ſubdues the queen's party, 468: 


general pardon, 235. but retains the adminiſtration, ib; is arreſts 
ed in council, tried, and condemned, 236. ſuffers with cotiſtancy 

and reſolution, ib, 237. | 

 preferments, 336. his ſtratagems to raiſe money for the king, 369. 


is made a cardinal, 393. becomes obnoxious to the people, ibs 
procures a law for his own ſafety, 420. 2 


in France, ii. 429, his character, and ſecret tranſactions with Eds 
ward III; 429, 430. he is ſhat up in the Louvre, 430. the chas 


engages Edward to embrace her intereſts, 431. obſtinately defends 
Hennebonne caſtle, till ſuccoured by the Engliſh, 432, 433. the 


army, 434. is included in à truce with the French king, 435- the 
inforced by the Engliſh, diſperſes the army'of Charles of Blois, and 
between the families of Blois and Mountfort, are referred to arbitra- 
gets poſſeſſion of the whole duchy, 487: 

ſucceſſes, give a new life to the queen's authority there, ib. learns 


the lord deputies ſentiments on it, ib. 439. he greatly haraſſes the 
rebels, 45 3. beats the rebels and Spaniards, 455. obliges Tyrone. 


. 


as $0 8 A” 682 regent 


t U 5 . x +50 
|. fegent by zn inftrument under queen Mary's hand, 127. arrivet 
from France, and takes poſſeſſion of his office, 128. viſits the 
© queen, and treats her harſhly, ib. a powerful faction is formed a- 
gainſt him, ib. 129. is called upon by queen Elizabeth, to juſtify 
His conduct to queen Mary, 135. to which he ſubmits, 5 is ap- 
ointed by the Scots, one of the commiſſioners to enquire into queen 
a conduct, 137. anſwers queen Mary's complaints before the 
"Engliſh commiliioilers, 139. why determined not to puſh his accu- 

" ſation againſt queen Mary to the utmoſt, 140. has a private confe- 
rence. with the duke of Norfolk, 141. propoſes queries to queen 
Elizabeth, ib. being encouraged by that queen, brings a poſitive 
charge againſt queen Mary, 142, ts obliged to produce the evi- 
dences of her guilt, 144. is, with others, accuſed by queen Mary 
© as guilty of her huſband's murder, 150, 151. the abſurdity. of this 
charge, 151, 152. is diſmiſſed by queen Elizabeth with marks of 
favour, 152. is ſaid to have propoſed. the duke of Norfolk's marri- 
with queen Mary, 162. his reaſons for diffimulation in this af- 
fir, 163. informs queen Elizabeth of Norfolk's conſpiracy, 166, 


|  * eonfines the earl of Northumberland in the caſtle of Lochleven, 176, 


teceives letters from queen Elizabeth, and from queen Mary, 172. 

His anſwer to queen Elizabeth, ib. 173. is © Bo 173. his 
character, 174. 

Murray and Douglaſs, de England. See Scotland. 

Maſco vy, firſt intercourſe of, with European powers, iv. 479. an 15. 


count of he trade with it, 497. and of the national tranſactions with 
is Czar, ib * | 


W battle of, ii. 493. 

Nantz, a city, falls to Henry II. by the death of is brother Geof- 
fry, 1 i. 404. he obtains poſſeſſion of it, ib. the important advan- 
tage thereby gained, 405. ineffecually. hebegod by the French, 
UL 359 | 

Navarre, 2 King Charles, his character, i ii. 463. his kingdom i is attack- 
ed by John, king of France, 465. he is thrown into priſon, 466. 
makes his eſcape, 478.. his faction is aſſiſted by the king of Eng- 
land, 479. he rivals that king in his pretenſions to the French 
erown, 483+ is reſtored to all his honours and poſſeſſions, by the 
peace of Bretigni, 485. in another war with the French king, is 
made a priſoner, 488. | 
——— a kingdom, invaded, and wholly ſabdued by Spaniſh troops, 
iii. 460. king of, Albert, flies to France for ſuccour, ib. a French 
army 17 tors lace the expelled monarch, iv. 28. king of, 2 
prince 6f the bl od of France, is excluded from all offices, v. 41. 
And ſeized, ide 8 of Guiſe, 43 but on the king death, 


{D290 nee t of, the kingdom during my ARES ib Joins the 
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ene 70. commands at the ſiege of Rouen, where he is mortal 


wounded, 72. 

Navarre, Prince of, commands the Hiigonots len the catholics in 
France, 192. is ſpared by the king, at the maſſacre of the Hugo- 
nots, 2 10. but forced to make a ſhow of changing his religion, ib, 
flies from court, and heads the Hugonots, 216, by the death af 
the duke of Anjou, becomes heir of the French crown, 253. forms 
a confederacy with the French king, 370. and on his death-aſſumes 
the goverament of the kingdom, 371. afliſted by queen Elizabeth, 

jb. © obliged by the duke of Parma to raiſe the blockade of Paris, 
372. further aided by queen Elizabeth, '374. but obliged; by the 
ſame duke to raiſe the ſiege of Rouen, jb. though further afliſted 


by queen Elizabeth, is more unſucceſsful, 375, his politic conduct, 


with reſpe& to the two religions, 383. embraces the catholic reli- 
gion, 384. and forms a new league with queen Elizabeth, 385, de- 
clares war againſt the king of Spain, 389. is further aſliſted\from 
England, 390. receives overtures of peace from the king of Spain, 
402,  eoncludes a treaty of peare with Spain, 403. curious angc- 
dotes between him and the Engliſh ambaſſador at the court of France, 
436, 437- appears averſe to the Scots ſucceſſion, but acquieſces in 
it, 450. an interview with him is deſired by queen Elizabeth and 
himſelf but laid aſide, 451. the conformity of his ſentiments in pa- 
litics with thoſe of that queen, ib. 452. 1 he owed to queen 
Elizabeth, at the time of her death, 493. | 
Navigation Ack, rejected by the king, iii, 223. enacted, vii. 219. ſue 
,pended, 487. 
Navy, firſt eſtabliſhed by Kio Alfred, i. 89. number of, in queen Eli 
zabeth's time, v. 500. ſtate of, in the reign of James I. vi. 120. 
| diſobeys the admiral, 145, 146. is equlpped by writs iſſued 75 5 
the privy council, 162. ſtate of, in the reign of Charles J. 235-6 
clares for the parliament againſt the king, 431. part ok it geſerts -H , 
the prince of Wales io Holland, vii. 124. that ſquadrom i; Is en 
to prince Rupert, See Rupert. a 19 att 7 
——— Republican, See Blake, 5 
——— Royal, ſubjected to prince Rupert. See Ru f to the PK, 
of York. See Tord, duke of, to Albemarle, See Albemark. to 
Strickland, and mutinies againſt him, viii. 280. Nate of, enn 
the reſtoration and revolution, 317. #4 — 
Naylor, James, a quaker, his biſtory, vii. 345, 346. wo 
Necromancy, Stacey, an ecclefiaſtic, condemned on that account, ii, 2 gh 
Nero, Roman! emperor, makes Suetonius Paulus governor of Bri 
i. . - arc} en as 
Nevil, Ralph, created earl of Weſtmoreland; in. 36. | 12 
dir Harry, accuſed by Eſſex, as one of his confederates, v. 446. 
bs on chat eount throw into priſon, and ſeverely Ie. * 055 
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Newt Sir John, heads an lufurrgfos 3 i Vorkfhira, i iy, TI 1 Pr: 
preſſed and executed, ib. 
Newark, beſieged and relieved, vii. 8. * king, Charles I. there deli. 
vers himſelf up to the Scots . 7 5. it is e to the 

| Scots, ib, | 
| —_—_ NMavburn apo Tyne, battle of, vi. 95. . 
| x _ Newbury, firſt battle of, vi. 467. ſecond battle there, vii. 16, 
| Newcaſtle, town of, taken by the Scots, vi. 295. 
| 
| 


| . — Marquis of, is forced to leave the liege of Hull, vi. 470. re. 
treats before Fairfax, vii. 8. is e, 11. bis acer, ib. 12. 
4 © goes abroad, 3. Ros „ 
et treaty of, vii. 124. | | ths 
| Neben, Sir Iſaac, his character, vil. 325 323. 
= imeguen, a congreſs there, vill. 20. peace there made, $3» 44+ Ta: 
tified by all the powers intereſted therein, 45 
Nobility, their taſte for luxury begins, v. 504, their houſes and build. 
_ Ings deſcribed, ib. titles of, ſold, vi. 7. prices of, ib. 
Nonconformiſts, Popilh, odious.to the houſe of commons, v. 556. com- 
. pounded with, vi. 162. a new commiſſion for compounding with them, 
15 iſſued, vi. 232. 
® Proteſtant, firaured by the houſe of pee, v. 5 56, 
5 Paritans, | 
15 fo Earl of, a prince of the blood of England, enters into a con- 
piracy. with the queen againſt Edward II. ii. 366. is made one of 
the lords of the regency, during the minority, 384. unites in coun- 
cils' with Lancaſter and Kent, 389. is — by the parliament 
convened at Saliſbury, 300. 
> Duke of, offers to prove the i innocence of the crime charged 
on him by Hereford, ili. 38. is baniſhed the kingdom for life, 39. 
8 Duke of, another, oppoſes the reſormation, iv. 140. com- 
mands the king's troops againſt the northern inſurrection, 188. his 
prudent conduct in that expedition, ib. 189. he defeats a party of 
them, 190. puts many of their leaders to.death very ſummarily, 
ib. 191. commands the Engliſh army againſt the Scots, 247- bis 
many ſervices, and great connections, 382, becomes obnoxious to 
| the king, 283. and ſent to the Tower, attainted and «condemned 
' + by the parliament, without trial or evidence, 285. his life is ſaved 
by the death of the king, ib. he is reſtored to his liberty on the 
acceſſion of queen Mary, 401, is appointed one of queen Elza- 
beth's commiſſioners, to try the cauſe between queen Mary, and the 
| Fing and kingdom of Scotland, v. 137. has a private conference 
with the earl of Murray, 141. liſtens to a propoſal for eſpouſing 
queen Mary, ib. bis character and great influence, 162. bis fill 
1 Fonſpiracy, and the ſource of his misfortunes, ib. bis marriage with 
queen Mary, is propoſed by the earl of Murray, 163 3+ his motif 


" \ box gaining the e of the nobility in that enterprize, * r 
5 9 
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fked the queen's conſent, ib. 164. continues to make intereſt with 
the nobility and foreign. princes to promote bis marriage, 166, his 
deſign is diſcovered to queen Elizabeth by Murray, ib. tries in vain 
to amuſe queen Elizabeth, 168. is taken into cuſtody, and ſent to 
the Tower, ib. ſeveral of his friends confined, ib. uſes his endea- 
vours to ſuppreſs an inſurrection in favour of queen Mary, 170. is 

_ releaſed from the Tower, and configed to his own houſe on condi- 
tions, 171, , renews his correſpondence with queen Mary, 202.. con- 
ſents to adopt Rodolphi's ſcheme of ſubverting queen Elizabeth's go- 
vernment, ib. 203. his guilt is diſcovered by Cecil, ib. is tried, and 
condemned by his peers, 204. and ſoon after executed, 205, 

Normandy and Normans, how ſo named, i. 148, duke of, William, 
is ſucceeded by Richard, in the government of the duchy, ib. duke 
of, Richard, gives his fiſter Emma in marriage to king Ethelred, 
149. duke of, Robert, ſucceſſor of Richard, dies in a pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land, 166. natives of, are careſſed in the court of 
England, 174. duke of, William, ſon of Robert, is verbally no- 
minated ſucceſſor to the Engliſh crown, 183. the character of the 
inhabitants of this duchy, 196. their behaviour in England, on 
their landing, with the Conqueror at their head, 207. their beha- 
viour after the battle of Haſtings, 211. the rigours of their go-v 
vernment in England, 262. more rigours there, 268. the duchy 
falls to Robert's ſhare, at the death of the Conqueror, 305. is 
with Maine, mortgaged to William Rufus, king of England, 320. 
duke of, Robert, ſets out for the Holy Land, 321. the character 
of the Norman ſettlers in England, 338. the component members 
of the aſſembly of the ſtates of this duchy, i ji. 120, 121. what ſort 
of government by them introduced into England, 122, 123. the 
power of their church, 140, 141. their civil laws, 141. their 
manners, 142. the Speth is conquered by the French king, ii. $4» 
55. ceded by Henry III. to France, 194. pillaged by Edward 
439- 

Northampton, a national ſynod there, i. 425. which condemns Becket, 
426. battle of, iii. 212. 

Marquis of, a juror on Somerſet's trial, iv. 378. —_—_— | 
into dos by queen. Mary, but-pardoned, 400. 

—— Earl of, created, vi. 6. 

Northumberland, a kingdom, firſt eſtabliſhed, i. 26, is divided, 4 45. a 
ſolved, 4 , 

. A — Earl of, rebels againſt Heury IV. ,iij. 74 his eldeſt 
ſon, gives the king battle at Shrewſbury, 76, is there diſcomfit 
and flain, ib. the earl is pardoned, 77. flies into Wer 3 
the family i is extinct for want of iſlue, iv, 376. 


— —— Duke of, created, iv. 775 his ambition, 377. his 


expedieiit to ſecure a majority in the houſe of commons, 384. his 
TOR n anſwered, 385. his een to n the ſuc» 
95 t eee ee * 


Orale, Shan, a hiſtory of him, v. 111. me eber Ran. his ie 
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8 coffion, $6. removes all, except his emiſſariey, a ut the king, 


388. his behaviour in the council when the ſucceſh ien was there 


. changed; 390, 391- diſwiſſes the king's phyſicians, 391, bit 


ſcheme to bring the two princeſſes, Mary and Elizabeth into his 


power, 394. cauſes lady Jane Gray to be proclaimed, 395»: takes 


on him the command of the forces deſtined to. ſupport lady Jane's 
title, 398. is deſerted by bis followers, and taken into culloq), 
399, 400. tried and executed, 401. 

e Earl of, beads à party in favour of Mary, queen of 

Scots, v. 167. refuſes to obey a ſummons to court, and joins an 
inſurrection in her favour,” 168. 169. Is forced to! fly into Scotland, 
Where he is confined in Lochleven caſtle, 170% is delivered up to 

queen Elizabeth, 205: and executed, 15. 

— — Earl, General of the army againſt the Scots, vi, 297, 
is the parliament's chief commiſſioner at Oxford, 444+ | 

Nerway, Maid of. See Margaret. 

Nerting ba, Earl of, f js created duke of Notfolk, ii. 35. ee Norfalk, 
Si ag from his ducal title, $2. 

Counteſs: of, her diſcovery on her death. n to queen Ver 

* beth, v v. 47. bow n ib. 468. 


| 0 * . ) + { 3443 — : 
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4 T $, Tis, his plot, "il 62. | his narrative, 65. p is pow 
victed of perjury, 217. 


ſioned by, therpdrliament, 75. confined, 83. fined, 19 5. con- 


ON 2 Dutch admiral, engages wy duke of Vork, vii. 1. his thi 


blown up, ib. 


Ob dune, Earl of- Devonſhire Kills Hobba, the noted Daniſh conjurer, 


i. 98. 
Obedience, Paſlive, a bill for irdroug t into the houſe of peers, viii, 11, 
- paſſed there, 13. dropt in the houſe of commons, 14. 2 


od Biſhop of Baieur, uterine brother of the Conqueror, i is left guar- 
dian of the realm, by William the Conqueror, i. 355. 18 arreſted 
and impriſoned by him, 298. and never Fleas d during the Con- 
queror's life, ib. engages in a conſpiracy Wy. William Rufus, 
307. which is ſoon ſuppreſſed,” 308. 

Offa, ſucceeds. Kinred in the kingdom of Mercia, i. „makes a league 


with Charlemagne, 51: dies, 52. an account of his a ai 
Mercia is conquered by Egbert, 53. 


' 


+ Officers, General council of. See Council of General Officers... . 


Officers of State, Great, a liſt of them in the reign of Janes. * 
in the reign of Charles I. vii. 159. eee 
Ottey, + his trial, vii. 389. gt, e 5 ens ; 


+17 "his rebellion, 418; See Thr, Earl, | 
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Oxeal, Sir Phelim, his conſpiracy, vi. 369. bis cruelties, 352, 373. he 
- appends the royal ſeal to a commiſſion, 378. his death, vii. 213. 
Orange, Prince of, couſin of the heireſs of Brittany, is ſent into Brittany, 


to preſs the marriage of 1he heireſs-with the French king, which he 


effectuates, iti. 366, 3677. 


C 


——— Prince of, William, fixes his reſidence in the Low-Countries, v. 
2120. how engaged to oppoſe the Spaniſh cruelties there, ib. ſues 


for foreign aſſiſtance, and applies to France and England, 222. the 
anſwer he receives from England, 223. is called on to protect the 
United Provinces, 224. be is aſſaſſinated at Delft, 272. 


: 


——— Prince of, Maurice, is elected governor of the United Pro- 


vinces, in þlace of Leiceſter, v. 339, 340. the partizans of England 


unanimouſly obey him, 340. he recovers ſome towns from the duke 


of Parma, 343. gains the great battle of Turnholt, 390. another 
his adminiſtration in Holland, and military genius, vi. 92. 


William, Prince of, marries princeſs Mary, daughter of Charles 


I. v. 350. who leaves England, and embarks for Holland, 415. en- 
courages Engliſh officers in the Low- countries, to engage in the king's 


army againſt the parliament, 433. the princeſs returns to England, - 
vii. 367. dies, ib. | | 


— William, Prince of, ſon of the preceding, is put under the 
| tuition of De Wit, vii. 417. his character, 493. encourages and is 


beloved by the Dutch. army, 494. is made a commander in the 
army, 498. is forced to retire into Holland, 499. is choſen ſtadt- 
holder, 505. rejects the French. propaſals to ſeduce him, 509. the 
French general breaks into his trenches, 511. he reconciles De 
Ruyter and Trom „Dutch admirals, 519. joins the imperialiſts, 
521. Fights the French at Seneffe, viii. 8. witneſſes the ſurrender 
of Bouchain, without being able to relieveit,' 21. is beaten at St. 
Omer, 26. viſits king Charles II. of England, 33. marries the 


princeſs Mary, the king's niece, 34, plans a peace, 35; leaves Eng- 


land, 36. attacks the duke of Luxemburgh at St. Dennis, 44. ſe- 
conds the applications of Spain to England, viii. 201. his conduct 
with reſpe& to England, after his marriage, 267. he forms a league 
againſt France, 268, refuſes to concur with the meaſures of James 
II. 270. reſolves to oppoſe them, 272. is applied to by the Eng- 
liſh nation for aſſiſtance, 274. determines to aſſiſt them, 275. makes 


preparations for that purpoſe, 276. cauſes 4 declaration to be diſ- 


perſed all over the nation, 283. purport of it, ib. lands at Torbay, 
284. is requeſted by divers peers and biſhops to aſſume the admi- 
niſtration of the government, 298. ſummons a convention of the 
eſtates to meet at Weſtminſter, 299. his highneſs and the princess 
his ſpouſe are declared king and queen of England, 300. and/the - 
crown is ſettled on that illuſtrious. pair and their progeny, 39. 


Ordeal, what, i. 420. how regulated by Henry II. 481. 
Urdiance of both houſes, riſe of, yi. 420, ſelf-denying, * Vit. 93. 
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8 of the houſe of commons, the firſt, vn. 138. 


Orleans; a city, en ML. . - proviſions of all ſorts brought tothe 


+. with the duke of Burgundy, iii. 99. his adherents, how called, 100. the 


Duke of, Lewis, cabals againſt the adminiſtration, and retires 


* a 1. 1 
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3 Duke of, that title canferred- on earl Bothwell, v. 116. bei 
married by the biſnop of Orkney, a proteſtant divine, to queen Mary, 
117418. effect of this meaſure on the public, 118, 119. a confe- 
deracy formed againſt 8 Wy his miſerable end, 122. See May 


> $0 pt 146, 147. the garriſon is reduced to great traits, 141, 
"convoys of proviſions conducted into it, by the Maid of Orleans, 15;, 
the garriſon; by her ee ws attack the Fe 154. ſiege of, 
raiſed; 1665. 

— Duke of, Lewis, didantions deus bim and the duke of Bur. 

gundy, ii. 98. is aflaffinated 10 the partizans of the duke of Bur- 


. > gundy, 99. 
young Duke of, aſſiſted by the princes of the blood, ike war 


populace of Paris declare on his fide, ib. cauſes the duke of Burgun. 
dy to be expelled France, 103. is made a priſoner, by the Engliſh, 
gat Azincourt, 108. the attempts of his rival, the duke of Burgundy, 
to reinſtate himfelf in power, 111. his partizans are butchered in 
Paris, ib: his enemy is aſſaſſinated by his partizans, 114. ranſom 
offered to England for the duke of Orleans, 175. he is releaſed, and 
the duke of Burgundy pays bis ranſom, id. 


co _ -Q -cT 


out of France, iii. 353. commands the troops of Brittany again c 
France, 354. govern the court of Britanny, 358. and inflate it | 
to rejeQ the mediation of Henry of England, 3 59. is 21 at d. 
Aubin, 360. obtains his liberty, 367. 0 

Duke of, married to the princeſs Hentietta of England, vil, 

367. her death, 475. | 

Maid of, an account of her, ii ii. 148, 149. is condułied to 10 0 

French court, 150. her requeſts are complied with, 151. conduds 0 


5 à convoy of proviſions into the city of Orleans, while beſieged by the 0 


Engliſh, 153. animates the garriſon, 154. engages them to ſally 0 
out upon the beſiegers, 155. cauſes the ſiege to be raiſed, 156. | 
ſtands by the king, with her banner diſplayed, till he is crowned and 0 
-» anginted at Rheims, 158. her declaration after the ceremony, 16. 0 
captivity, 162. ſhe is tried at Rouen, for ſorcery and magic, 163. | 
, condemned to perpetual ee 73 burnt as a relapſe, ib 
46. 3121 
— 80 ſen of, countDunois, how he managed vieh the Mal 
+ of Orleans, in the affair of the convoy, iii. 152. "another inſtance > 
bis prudence in that affair, 154, 155. is fuppoſed to have prompted 
her im all her meaſures, 157. his diſcourſe with her at Rheims, 161, 
be obliges the duke of Bedford to raiſe the fie ege of Lagne, 160, 
n from the Engliſh, * commands under 
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bis father, in the army of the duke of Brittany, againſt France, 380. 
is ſecretly gained by France, to favour the marriage of the French 
king erties heireſs, * the concluſion of which he effectually 
preſſes, 307. 

Ormond, Earl of, general of the Engliſh forces in Ireland, his advice to 


the lords juſtices on the breaking out of the rebellion there, vi. 377. 
he prevails on the lords juſtices to remain loyal to the king, 478. 


agrees to a ceſſation of arms with the Iriſh rebels, 480. ſends forces 
to the king's aſſiſtance in England, ib. their fate in England, vii. 7. 


he delivers Dublin, and other forts, to the parliament's officers, 77. 


retires to France, 169. now a marquis, returns to Ireland, ib. 170. 
is defeated by the parliament's forces, 175, 176. leaves the iſland, 
178. engages ig a conſpiracy againſt Cromwell, and eſcapes, 289. 
now a duke, is made lord lieutenant of Ireland, 456. diſcovers and 
defeats Blood's conſpiracy againſt him, 480, is removed from the 


Engliſh miniſtry, viii. 157, and from the government of Ireland, 


ib. ſent over again, 158. and once more recalled, 243- 

Dae of, ſon of the former, deſerts king James's: intereſt, viii, 
287, reads the prince of Orange's EY to the univerlity of 
Oxford, 299, - | 

Orrery, Lord, an 0 of, vii. 107. 

Ofbec, See Warbec. 

Opernt's account of queen Elizabeth's method of 3 her prero- 
gative, v. 479. 

Ofred, ſon of Alfred, king of Northumberland, ſucceeds his father i in 

. that throne, i. 45+ is ſlain, 46. an account of Nis poſterity, till 
anarchy prevails in that kingdom, ib. 47. | 

ie and Tanfrid, their apoſtacy, i. 45. 

Ofwal renounces the kingdom of Nonthainberland, i. 45. his pit 

and death, 46. 

Otho, Emperor of Germany, how treated by the pope, ii. 68, 

Otterburne, battle of, iti. 28. 

Onway, his character, viii. 325. 

Outlaws, their capacity to fit in n doubted, v. ad a fur- 
ther controverſy about that ſubject, 529. 

Owerbury poiſoned, vi. g. its effect on the public, 16. 


Oxford, parliament there, ii, 187, how called, ib. proviſions of, ib. 


biſnopric of, erected, iv. 199. Chriſt's college there, founded, 299. 
a parliament there, vi. 144. a negotiation there between king and 
parliament, , 445. broke off, 446. a parliament there, vii. 417+ 


another there, vill, 147. 
m——— Earl of, his character, i, N. the king's affection for him 


ccaſſons diſcontents among the bardns, 15. the army under his 


. amps, 1s routed we the due of Glouceſter, 21. 
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og Earl of, is, jointly with Bedford, truſted with the command of 

an expedition againſt” France, ill. 371. commands the forces ſent 
againſt the inſurgents in the Weſt, 39 5. routs them, 396. invite 
F = king to aq YO INE. 420. how Pen, Webs: | 
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Fi #6 Br: weg a to Somerſet the cabals of lord 9e 
8 admiral, his brother, iv. 338. is ſent to Bruſſels, in order to gain 
the alliance of the emperor, 359. adheres to the proteſtor, when de- 
ſerted by all others; 363. 
| Palatinaty of the Riijne, See Frederic, cle gor palarine. it is reſtored to 

huis fon, vil. 253. . 

Pals iat, the atrival of Richard I. of England there, ii. 13. tate of at 

that time, 15. a truce there made with Saladin, 10. 
Palmer, Sir Richard, his teſtimony againſt Somerſet, iv, 377 i be 
is taken into cuſtody, ib. tried and executed. _ 


4 4 


Par, Catherine, matried to Henry VIII, iv. 258. | 
Haram, the king's power relative. to them, regulated by pariament Hi, 
63,64.” 


Paris, a {edition there, headed by its . provoſt, i ii. _ "which is quelled, | 


and the provoſt ſlain, 479. the aſſaſſination of the duke of Orleans 
there, iii. 99. great diſorders there, between the Burgundians and 

; Armagnacks, 100, 101. Armagnacks butchered there, 114. ©the 
Engliſh in poſſeſſion of this city, 116. the king of England crowned 
there, king of France, 161. this city is reſtored; by a deſection of 

the citizens, to the French Kiog, e e Kane there, 
v. 210. 

Parliament, feudal], 15. conſtituted, | iis. 1 16. ene, . of its 
original; conſtituent part, 1 18. how called in our antient hiſtories, 


147. "obtain confirmation of the charter granted by king John, 
with a few alterations, 148. prevail on the king to confirm this 
charter anew, 15 the arons come armed to parliament, 164, 
the moſt read part are not ſummoned to parliament, 175. Jet 

thoſe that are ſummoned refuſe a ſupply, ib. 176, remonſtrate ſtrong- 
ly againſt violators of the great charter, 180, 181. the extraordinary 


behaviour'of king, barons, and, prelates, in parliament, 162. 1 


ſupply 18 granted, ib. the great charter is renewed in parliament, 


183. another remonſtrance of an armed parliament, 186, in ano- 


ther at Oxford, the power of reforming the ſtate is conferted on 


twenty-fotif borons, 187. orders for and diyers regulations concern- 
ing four nights of the. ſhire, to be, choſen ã in each county; to attend 
in parlament, ib. 188. there to repreſent the'ſtate: of their reſpec- 


tive counties, 188. they confirm the king's reſumption of the regal 
authority, 198. The plan of the king's foture government is there 


"> ecke, 199. © the firſt, to which two members from each county, 
two 


* 
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two deputies from each borough, and ſome eccleſiaſtics, *** 
ate tenants of the crown, are ſummoned, 215. the parliament ſum- 


moned by the king, after the battle of Eyeſham, 223. they meet in 


a convention of eſtates, on the death of Henry HI. 236. the firſt par- 


lament, ſummoned by Edward 1. 238. grants of, to the king, 242. 


a further aid is granted, 244. à new parliament is ſummoned, 279« 


in which the corrupt judges are puniſhed, ib. is ſummoned by Ed- 
ward II. 341. in which Gaveſton is baniſhed, ib. the proceedings 
of the parliament to which the barons. come armed, 343, the pro- 
ceedings of a parliament to which Lancaſter's party come in arms, 
357. depoſe the king, and declare the prince regent, 369. appoint 


a regeney for Edward III. 383. confirm a treaty with Scotland, 388. 


condemn the earl of Kent to death, 390. condemn Mortimer for - 
treaſon, 39 1. grant ſupplies, 398. other proceedings, 399. the 
extraordinary behaviour of the knights of the ſhire, in a parlia- 
ment ſummoned by the guardian of the realm, 411. another, ſum- 


moned by a guardian of the kingdom, 413, one, in which the king 


is preſent in perſon, ib. a proteſtation of the parliament, 46. 2 
parliament, to which-. archbiſhop Stratford is not ſummoned, 4234 


the arch biſhop's behaviour on that occaſion, ib. 424. extraordinary 


proceedings, 425. an aid is granted to the king in wool, 426, an- 
other, in which the extraordinary acts of the former are repealed, 427. 
another, grants the king ſupplies for a French war, notwithſtandiug 
of a truce, 436. the parliament acquires more authority, 503. 
members of, firſt impriſoned for ſpeeches made in parliament, $07. 
is ſummoned in the minority of Richard II. iii. 2. ſettles the plan of 
government during the minority, 3. is diſſolved, 4. another, im- 
poſes poll- money, 7. conſequences of this impoſition, 8, 9. ano- 
ther, revokes the charters granted by the king, during Tyler aud 
dtraw's inſurrection, 11. an ariſtocracy, is formed in parliament, 18. 
proceedings againſt king Richard II's miniſtry, 21—25..., an extra- 
ordinary oath impoſed on all the members of parliament, 21. judges - 
condemned to death in parliament, 23. parliament declares that none 
of theſe trials ſhall be drawn into precedent, 24. members of, ſwear . 
to maintain the forfeitures and attainders, ib. annuls the ariſtoera- 
ey, and abrogates the attainders, 33. declares the general pardon 
invalid, ib. divers ſentences againſt great men concerned in Glou- 
celter's faction, 34. confers on Richard II. for life, the duties on 
wool and leather, 36. reverſes divers attainders, ib. and name a 
tommittee of parliament, veſted with full powers, to conclude all 
bulineſs laid before either houſe of parliament, 37. is ſummoned by 
the duke of Hereford; in the name of Richard II. then a priſoner, 43. 
a charge exhibited in parliament agaioſt Richard II. 46. the bi- 
ſhop of Carliſſeꝰs ſpeecty in Richard's favour, ib. the depoſitiag of the 
king, 47. the duke of Lancaſter and Hereford is raiſed to the roy- 
\ dignity, 50, 51. the proceedings of the ſame members, called 
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— ae mus of che ew king, on a notice of ſix days, 64. 4 
law is enacted, for burning obſtinate heretics and relapſers, 70. and 
that no returning officer, making an undue return, ſhall be excufed, 
dy pleading the orders of the king, 82. the crown is' ſettled on 
Henty IV. and his heirs, 8 5. fevere laws enacted againſt Lollards 
_ - 96, grants to Henry V. a fifteenth, and confers on him for life, 
he dutſes on. tonnage and poundage, and the ſubſidies on exportation 
of wool and leather, 109. a fifteenth granted to the king, 119, 
"the parliament aſſumes a power of regulating the kingdom, during 
a minority, contrary to the will of the late king, 129. theduke of 
_ * Suffolk's impeachment and defence, 191, 192. be is baniſhed by ar 
t of parliament, 195. ſtate of when the duke of York claimed the 
crown, 203, 204. that duke is created protector of the kingdom 
206, 20% a parliament called after the battle of Northampton, 
213. in which judgment is given between Henry VI. and the dub: 
- of York, 214. a law, limiting the qualifications of electors, 221, 
an irregular law, made by an irre _ parliament, is annulled, 222; 
permiſſion given by parliament for exportation of corn, 223. the 
_ - Proceedings of a parliament ſummoned by Edward TV. 229, hor 
guided, by revenge, and the views of conveniency, 230, 231. _ 
_ » ecedings of a parliament ſummoned by the earlof Warwic, 256. an 
bother; recognizes the authority of Edward IV. 263. grants a tenti 
of land- rents, together with a fifteenth and a quarter of peffſonal 
- eſtates, 265. under certain conditions, ib. the title of Richard 
Hl. is recogniſed, and tonnage and poundage granted to him 1 
life, zog. the right of members attainted to take ſeats, is 
Poned, til their attainders are reverſed, 331. the title of 
VII. is recogniſed, and the crown entailed on his iſſue, 332, 10 
. the #ttainders of the partizans of Lancaſter are reverſed, 334. and 
_ - "tonnage and poundage granted to the king for life, ib. two fifteenths 
_ "granted to Henry VII. and the crown vaſſals are impowered to fel 
- their eſtates, without paying fine for alienations, 371. a law en. 
- 7 aRed, that no perſon aſſiſting the king for the time being; by zt 
1 _ or ottierwiſe; ſhall be guilty of high treaſon for ſuch his obedience 
1 38 %% and to empower the King to levy all the ſums which b 
| been agreed to be paic by way of benevolence, 386. | boy ſub 
ſeerrient to this King's will, 409. the King's ſoit for po 
ordered to be carried on within a year and a day, 419. 4 
vers good laws, ib. and ſtatutes againſt retainers, 420. 2 . 
ahrogsting a by-law of the merchants adventurers 'of the city d 
London, 425. a poll tar, two fifteenths, and four rentlis, . 
granted to king Henry VII. 450. ſupplies N and enerei 
end by Wolſeys prevalency, iv. 50. proceedings againſt Wo 
ſey, Tor, 102. about the uſurpations of the clergy, 105. grit 
to the king 4 diſcharge of all debts contracted ſince his acct! 


2 105. * in conſequence of the ſtatute oe 
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ſors, 116, 117. proceedings of, ſtopt dy the 
peals to Rome, diſcharged in ſeveral caſes, 122. laws enaſted, 
deſtructive of the pope's authority, 128. the ſucceſñion to the 
crown is ſettled, 129. confer on the king, the title of ſupreme 
bead on earth of the church of England, and paſs other laws 
in his favour, 131, 132. grant bim a ſubſidy, 132. ſuppreſs 
ſeveral ſmaller monaſteries, and grant their revenues to the Rin 


262, 263. 


- the ſeveral par 


Philip, 424. the difſolved.biſhopric of Durham, is re- erected, 425. 


Pad 
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Plague, 119. ap- 


162, juriſdictions of great lords in Wales annulled, ib and a law 
concerning wardſhips, made according to the king's pleaſure, 163. 
a new parliament ſubmiſſive and complaiſant, 177. a new extenſi- 
on of the treaſon laws, 179. a ſtrong law againſt the pope's autho- 
rity, ih. an unlimited attachment to the king's perſon; appears in 
this parliament, ib. a committee is named, and empowered to form 
the famous fix articles of religion, 212. ſubſtance! of, ib, 273. 


Parliament equaliſes proclamations royal, to lane, 214. paſſes er- 


traordinary attainders,. 215. confirms the ſurrenders of monaſteries, 


216. the abbots not ſuffered to fit in parliament, 223. which at- 


taints the Queen and others, 238, 239. extends the treaſon laws 
farther, ib. 240. and enacts more laws about religiom 241, 242. 
grants a ſubſidy, and eſtabliſhes a court ſor puniſhing the diſobeyers 
of proclamations, 256, 257. enact a la to enfore the doctrines of 


the king's book, called the Erudition of a Chriſtian Man, 258. and 
that inditments muſt be laid within a year after the offence, ib. 2 


further ſettlement of the ſucceſſion, and of the royal ſtile and titles, 
an act for the remiſſion of a loan formerly demanded by 
the, king, 263. the law of the fix articles mitigated, ib. ſubſidies 


granted, and the king's ſupreme headſhip over the church recogniſed, 


272, 273. 25 king's ſpeech to this parliament, ib. an account of 

iaments ſummoned by Henry VIII. 299, 290. one 
called by Somerſet, protector, 328. ſtatute of ſix articles reſumed, 
ib. more proceedings of, ib. 331. one by the council of regency, 


deprives Somerſot, 365. paſſes a ſevete act concerning tiots and at- 


tempts on the life of a privy counſellor, 366. and empowers tha 
king to name a body of commiſſioners veſted! with power to frame 
canon laws, 369. renews the rigorous. laws of treaſon, abrogated 
in the beginning of this reign, 381. makes a law againſt uſury, ib. 
enacts, that no man ſhall. be convicted of treaſon, but by the-oaths 
of two witneſſes, 382. entruſts the prelates with providing for the 


poor, and puniſhing breakers of ſundays and holydays, ib. 383. the 


ſee of Durham, is. divided into two-biſhoprics, 38 9. and a ſupply 
granted, ib. aboliſhes every ſpecies of treaſon, not contained in the 
ſtatute of Edward, II. and every ſpecies: of felony that did not ſubſiſt 
defore Henry VIII. 407. and divers other proceediogs aboutreligion 
and the ſucceſſion, ib. the duke of Norfolk's attainder is taken off, ib. 
fatfies the marriage articles between the Queen and the archuduke 


more 
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„more laws about beligion, and the laws of the. fix articles! revied 
ib. is reconciled/;to- Rome} and abſolved, 428. the laws again 
- the pope's authority ars/repealed, 429. and the laws: againſt here. 
ties revived, 430. - a ſucceſſion of the members, how puniſhed, 432, 
433. tenths} and. firſt fruits reſtoted to the church, 4542 a ſmall 
_ - fpply is granted, 452. ſupplies are granted, and ſales ani grants 
of eta lande confirmed, 473. the authority of Queets Elizaþeth 
recognized, v. 9, firſt fruits and tenths reſtored to the crown, and 
. the late erectell monaſteries ſuppreſſed, 10, and the Queen declared 
- | governeſs of the church, ib. the ſtatutes in king Edward VI's time, 
relative to religion ate confirmed, ti. biſhops and incumbents pro. 
1 hibited from alienating and letting longer leaſes than twenty one 
years, or three lives, ih. 12. laws relative to religion, ib. fubj. 
dies granted, 13. one againſt fond and fantaſtical prophecies; 14, 
- Jaws relative to religion and ſedition, 90. ſubſidies are granted, 16;, 
.. ſubſidies granted, 233. the Queen is empowered to nameicommil- 
fioners for trial of any; pretender to the crown, &c. 263. a ſevere 
a againſt jeſuits and prieſts, ib. 264: ſubſidies granted, 264, 1 
patliament is ſummoned, to decide the fate of Mary Queen of Scotz 
308. addreſs of, to put Mary to death, 3 10. ſupplies granted 
356. 357. a law enacted againſiabſenters from public worſhip; 361; 

aà ſevere. law againſt recuſants, 38. unuſually large ſupplies in 

- granted, 382. the ſame ſupplies as before granted, goo. a ver 
large and unprecedented ſupply; 464. the parſimony of parliaments 


1 duriag this reign, 495. firſt of James d. called, 523.0 grants ſup- 
_ "diffolved by bis death, 95. numbersſof members of, in the'begin- 
= - ning of Charles P's xeign, 98. fitſt of Charles I. called,»138, | ad- 


+ journed to Oxford, 144. + diflalved;-145- ſecond called, ib. dif 
. ſolved,. 159. third called, 1% 5. benaRts petition of right, 196. 
4 prorogued, 199 · aſſembled. 1294+: dGobiett, g. „members of 
- proſecuted, ib. 256. the fourth called, 2802 diffolreds 289. ' mem 
ders of; harraſſed, Ih, de ſtste of, - hefore the: ſeventrenth century 
291, 292 ſiſth, long or rump!tparliameat: called, 303. grant 
ſuhſidies to be paid into n committee; of parliament, 3g borton! 
money of the city to pay both Scots and Ehglith armes, ih grant 
; tonnage and poundage for t ο⁰ months only. 329. enacts @ law fot 
triennial parliaments, ib, 330. and that the paniament ſhall not be 
adjourned, prorogued, or diſſolyed. without its .own conſent, 5 
aboliſhes the court of high- comiſſion and ffur- chamber, 356. d. 
dands both Engliſn and Scots armies, 359. sppoints: a eommithe 
to fit in the receſs, ib. Jevies: money, aud enliſts men to quel ii 
Iriſh rebellion, as is pretended, 384. makes an act for preflirig u 
for the Iriſh: ſervice, 3 17 aboliſhes) the biſhops votes in path 
ment, ib. makes an ordinance for raiſiog the'mmĩlitia, 301, aſſumt 
| the hrereign-power, 484%. part ofs good to; Fosse fer 
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grants a general act of indemnity/under-a few exceptions, 381 


' 
© 30 


mins at Weſtminſter, 426. the remainder, at Weſtminſter, ſends 
the king terms of peace, 427. ſends commiſſioners to Oxford to 
.; treat with the king, 445. deſires aſſiſtance from the Scots, 474. 
ſubſeribes the ſolemn league and covenant, 475, paſſes the ſelf de- 
nying ordinance, vii. 27. ſends commiſſioners to Uxbridge,” in or- 
der to treat with the king, 31. orders archbiſhop Laud for erecu- 


tion, 38. new models the army, 52. publiſhes the Queen's letters 


taken at the battle of Naſeby, 58. ſets up preſbytery all over Eng- 
land. 70. is diſturbed by a matiny in the army, 87. fulls under 
public hatred, 94. reſolves to temporiſe with the army, 98. fluc- 
tuating proceedings, 1089. ſends propoſitions to the king! 115. 
ſends commidſſioners to Newport, to treat with the king, 124. the 
commons at Weſtminſter aſſume the ſovereign power, 138. and af- 


ſent to an ordinante for trial of the king, ib. | ſtate of, at ihe de- 
miſe of Charles 45164. enlarge laws againſt high treaſon, 174. 
make the navigation act, 219. ſet-up the fleet in oppoſitition io 
the army, 223, 224. reply in angry terms, to the council of ge- 
neral officers, 226. are diſſipated, 227. Barebone's parliament 
called, 235. proceedings of, 236, 237. reſignation of, 239. 4 
new-modelled parliament is called, 245. diſſolved, 250. another 
ſuch is called, 276. makes the protector an offer of the royal 
power, 278. which being rejected, 282. the humble petition and 
advice is framed; 283. the parliament'is'diflolved, 286; u third of 
the ſame ſort is called by Richard Cromwell, 302. is diffolved, 305. 
the long, or rump pürliament, is re-aſſembled, 307. ' ſuppreſſes in- 
ſurrections of royaliſts; 310. is again expelled, 311. re- aſſumes 
its activity, 322. receives the ereluded members, 329. * diflolves * 
itſelf, and appoints a'new. patliament to be called, ib“ a nes par · 
liament meets, 335. receives a leitet from the king, 336. 4h res 
him over, 337. is recognized à parliament by 3 

. 9 N 
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a-revenue on the king for life, 362. grants to him the tompage and 


poundage for the ſame term, 263. * eſtabliſhes. a poſfzöffte, 367. 
vine licences, ib. aud more aſſeffments, ib! is dillalved} ib, no- 


ther is called, 379. Which enlarges'the laws againſt High trefſbn, 
380. proceedings relative to the cohenant, biſhops, and tHe"pow- 
er of. the ſword, ib. 581. the oorporu ien act tnc, 389: ie 

uniformity ad, 384. che militia act negulated, 388. be Frienbial 
aft repealed, 404. meeting" of, t Oxford, y. here fg Roe 
mile act is paſſed, ib. commiſfoners = to decide Ten 
Meſtions as may-ariſe about the fire of London, 125. profiftg the 


-mportation of Iriſhicatthe, 439. grants ſupply, 466. impowefs 


the king to ſell the fer-farm- rents, ib. mitigntes the aft a gin ſt eb. 
-venticles,, 467, paſſes the Coventry adt, 1479. grants a" ſupply, . 
313. an act of indemnity, 517. is diffolved, Y 7. character 
of, id. $8. another: parkament; is called, 91. / thes habess corps 
Vor, VIII. l N act 


bj 
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a2 paſſed; 104. the parliament is diſſolved, 108, another is called, 
125. «complexion of, 127. proceedings of, 128, 129. diſſoluti. 

on of, 140. the ſucceeding parliament is called to Oxford, 147. is 
diſſolved, 15 1. called by king James II. 21 3. proceedings of, with 
reſpect to the revenue and further ſupplies, 216. attaints Mon- 
mouth, 219. grants farther ſupplies, ib. is diſſol ved, 234. called 
by the prince of Orange, under the name of a convention, 
ſettles the crown on his highneſs, and the princeſs bis ſpouſe, 3 

Parliament, Scots, recogniſes the maid of Norway, heireſs of tha 
crow, ii. 280. agreement of, with Edward I, ib. 25x. on ber 
death, makes a reference to the Engliſh King, of the competition be. 
tween the ſeveral canditates for the throne, 254. invited to attend the 
"(Engliſh king at Norham; and attends him accordingly, 260. ' their 
behaviour on that occaſion, 261, 262. aſſembled at Edinburgh, 

acknowledges Baliol-to be king of Scotland, 398. forfeits the ex. 
led lords, v. 95. tries, and acquits the earl of Murray, - 101, 
ſummoned by the earl of Murray; regent, condemns: Mary Queen 
of. Sebts to perpetual impriſonment, 128. ratifies her demiſſion a 

"op crown, and-recognizes the title of the young king and his re- 
4 ib. appoints 'commiſſioners. to manage a treaty with Queer 

Elizabeth, relative to Queen Mary, 177. enacts a law againſt falk- 


250. confirms. the articles of Perth, vi. 260. called by Charles], 
27% dimigiſhes the power of the monatch, 278. orders the term 
of paciſication to be read in all churches,' 361. and ſets aſide the 
lords of articles, 362. enadts a law for triennial parliaments, 36; 
and divers laws derogatory to the royal power, ib. meets in con- 
vention, 44. takes the ſolemn league and covenant, 475. and 
tranſmits it to England, ib. appoints a large army to be raiſed! in 
ſupport of the king's authority, vii. 120. is oppoſed by the genen 
aſſembly then ſitting. 121. cauſes king Charles II. to be protlaii- 
ed at Edinburgh, 165. condemns the earl of Montroſe to ſuffer u 

a traitor, 18 5. is convened by king Charles II. 374. proceeding 
of, ib. again, by king Charles II. 448. proceedings of, 449 
45257 grants a ſecond general act of indemnity,” viii. 115. fu0- 
moned again by Charles II. 163. proceedings of, ib. 164. 1 
ſummoned by james II. 228. proceedings of, ib. 229. is ſuf 
moned to meet in a convention by the prince of Orange, 299. of ; 
fers the-crown and royal-dignity of Scotland to that ne and de © 

- princeſs, his ſpouſe, and their heirs, 300. 
 Panidolph, legte ol Rome, obrains of — Jobn to reſign the lingen 
to the Pope, ii. 72. receives homage from the King for his king J 
dom, 74, 75. bis account of this affair to the French King, 75: 
Panna, duke of; ſucceeds the duke of Alea in the government of he 
Lo Countries v. 226. his ſuccbſſes in the Netherlands oblige . ** 
to ſue. for ge NY 274. «defeats the earl of Le th 
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281, beſieges and takes Sluiſe, 339. diſſuades the king of Spain 
from invading England, 343. refuſes: to join the Armada, 354+ 
obliges the French King to raiſe the blockade of Paris, 372. but 
loſes ſome towns in the Low- Countries 5 1 the n — 


374, 375. 


Parna, dutcheſs of, left panic of the M e V. * but 


without power to act according to her own inclinations, ib. 

Parry, a catholic, his conſpiracy againſt Queen — v. _— 
detected, 271. and he is executed, ib. Mangan 

Parties firſt formed, vi. 46. court party favourable. to Ng 147. 
country party to puritans, 148. their ſtate at the beginning of the 
civil wars, 429. at the beginning of the commonwealth, vii. 161. 
in 1658, 290. in 1659. 308. in 1660, 339, 340. in 1679, viii. 
116. divided into petitioners and EY 122, _ 9 and 


tories, 300. coalition of parties, 30. 
Partridge, Sir Miles, impriſoned for high reaſon, iv. 7 wee, cons 
demned, and executed, 380. Yo K | 


Paſchal II. pope of Rome, his, tranſactions — — 1. of England, 


i. 349. bis haughty anſwer to Henry's miniſter, | 352. bis ſituation 
during this quarrel, 354. he ere Henry's mickey,” Id. 
an accommodation between them, 356. (Aer een "743 0 
Pafturage, itate of, in the reign of Henry Vn. iv. 2977. 
Faul III. made pope, iv. 152. bis reſentment againſt Henry VII. $b. 
IVV. his reſentment againſt Queen Mary, for taking the title 
of Queen of Ireland, ix. 449. inſiſts for reſtitution; of church- 
lands and Peterpenee, 450. refuſes to crown Ferdinand King of 
the Romans Emperor, 456. his extravagant pretenſions and impolitic 
conduct, ib. his inſolence ou the rer, „ gon O's 
acceſſion to; the throne, v. 4. | G | 
Pavia, battle! of, iv. 62. [083 414 nent Ka gdw +437 | 
Peers, what, and whence this denomination — iu. 110, 111. 2 nel 
of them ſummodad) iii. 23. a great council of them called, vi. * 
—— 4 houſe of. See Lords houſe. d Hand 109 4 5 
Pembroke, eat mareſebal of England, bis power by his office,:1 ji. 147. 
is choſen protector of the kingdom during the minority of Henry III. 
148. applies by a kind letter to the diſcontented barons, 150. beſieges 
the French in Lincoln, 15. makes a pacification with them and the 
diſcontented barons, 153. his ad miniſtration and veath,” 1 154: 
——S—ereated: duke of Bedford, iu. 330wu. 3 
— is one of the jurors on Somerſet's trial, iv. 358. 
fande, King of Mercia, kills Edwin in battle, i. 45. and Ofwin king 
of „ ene When anc! e that Kibgqet with my 
own, ib. o ir + anche 
Perg 2 Bro niſt his, one, oy 29 ſentence and execution, 488. 
Perth a *iglent-ioſurtedtion\ there, v. 26, 27 articles of, vi. 260, 
eee * a1hotsb AN 21000006 a 39. 1250s 
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Peter, the hermit his complaint agaiuſt the Turks, i. 318. be be. 
comes a leader of ſeveral thouſands of men, 319. See Cru/ades, 
of Pomfret, another den, _ — ii. e his pun- 
iſhment, ib, | 
King of Caſtile. See Caflite.. 
biſhop of Wincheſter, jointly, with Hubert de Burgh, bigh 
_ Juſticiary, ſucceeds the earl of Pembroke in the government of 
England during the minority of Edward III. ii. 15 5. quells rebel. 
lions, 156. confirms the great charter now complained of as in- 
fringed, 157. reſigns his power into the hands of the king, noy 
of age, 158. his advice to the king when _ AT 163, 
dis violent adminiſtration, 165. is diſplaced, ib 
Peterborough, biſhopric of, erected, iv. 200. 


Peterpence, payment of, ſuſpended for a ſhort time * Henry II. i. 434. 


Petition, humble, and advice, framed, vii. 283. confirmed 3oz, 

Petitions regulated by parliament, vii. 380. | 

tumultuary encouraged, vi. 410. for court puniſhed; 411, 

retommenced, viii. 122.” 

Philp, archduke of Auſtria, ſon of Maximilian, Emperor, and the 

- heireſs of Burgundy, is 'bred up under his mother ig the Lon. 
Countries, iii. 344. bas an interview with Henry VII. at Calais, 
404. endeavours to acquire that monarch's friendſhip, ib. 405. 
becomes King of Caſtile under the name of Philip I. 417. and in 
his journey to Spain i is forced into England by ſtorms, 412. when 
he has another interview with Henry VII. 413. 414. where Henry 

- + complains to him of the reception which he gives the earl of Suffolk, 

414, 415. is forced to deliver up the each 414. the death of * 
king of Caſtile, ib. 419. 

— — ſon of Charles V. of Spain, is ; propoſed as a huſband to 
Queen Mary of England, iv. 411. marries her, 415. arrives it 
England, 427. his popular behaviour, ib. endeavours to acquite 
more popularity by procuring the releaſe of ſeveral priſoners, 43ʃ. 

his artifice to remove the reproach of cruelty from himſelf, 446. 

goes over to Flanders, 452. his indifference and neglect of Queet 

Mary greatly affects her, ib, is put in poſſeſſion of the Empire and 

Spain and his father's other dominions by his reſignation, 454. his 

- Ingratitude to his father, 455. attempts to embark England in 4 

war with France, 458. comes to England and ſucceeds in that de- 

ſign, 462. on the death of Queen Mary, offers himſelf as a bu 

band to Queen Elizabeth, v. 3. makes peace with France, 16, i 


"the court of Rome, oppoſes the iſſuing of a bull of excommunict 
tion againſt Queen Elizabeth, 19. character of, 65. be iſſues if. 
gorous orders for the perſecution of heretics in the Low- Countiis 
and all over his dominions, 66. his animoſity againſt Queen Elizk 
beth begins to appear, 68. forms a ſecret alliance with the princes 
of ao houſe of Guiſe for the „ e of — 71. his une 
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lenting temper terrifies his ſubjects in the Low- Countries, 197. 
whom he leaves under the power of a cardinal, ib. the effect of his 


cruel deſigns in the Low- Countries, 198, 199. the government of 
which he entruſts with the duke d'Alva, ib. differences break out 
and are appeaſed between him and England, 200. his governor's 
cruelty to the Flemings, ib. his ambaſſador in England forms a 
ſcheme for ſubverting Queen Elizabeth's government, 201. in 
which are concerned the Pope and duke d'Alva, 202. the event of 
this project, ib. 206, his violences and cruelties in the Low-Coun- 
tries are a branch of the ſame project, 213. ſimiliarity of his cha. 
racer with that of the then French King, ib. prevails with Queen 
Elizabeth to deny his fugitive ſubjeQs entrance into her dominions, 
219. and the people in Holland and Zealand and other parts of the 
Low- Countries fly to arms, ib. 220. form an union, 220. an em- 
baſſy to mediate for them is ſent to Philip by Queen Elizabeth, 223, 
their protection is embrace by Queen Elizabeth, 225. and this 
prince diſſembles his reſentment againſt the Queen, 226. and con» 
fides the government of the United Provinces with the prince of 
Parma, ib, ſends forces into Ireland to ſupport the rebels there, 
237. diſpoſes of the money which he receives from Queen Eliza- 
beth upon the rebels in Ireland, and in an enterprize againſt his own 
ſubjects in the Low-Countries, 239. obtains the kingdom of Por- 
tugal, 243. and forms a ſecret'alliance with the houſe of Guiſe'for 
extirpating hereſy, ib. makes vaſt preparations for the invaſion of 
England, 341. his motives for this enterprize, and hopes of ſucceſs 
therein, 342, 343. his fleet and army compared with Queen Kli- 
zabeth's, 345, 346. his admiral's death ſtops his fleet when ready 
to ſail, 350. his plan for invading England, 351, 352. his fleet 
arrives in the channel, 352. - encounters that of England, <7 gg 
diſappointed of aſſiſtance from the duke of Parma then in the Lo- 
Countries, 354,'355. defeated by the Engliſh fleet, and overtaken 
with a tempeſt, 355. his behaviour on hearing theſe neus, 355. 
he fits out a fleet to bring home his Indian treaſures, 375% wariis 
declared againſt him by the French King, 389. a naval enterprize 
of England againſt his American dominions, 391, 392. againſt is 


dominions in Europe, 393; 394. bis death, 410. age 
Philip III. his character, v. 515. - propoſal-to James I. 316. 105 
—— King of France, See France. + | N . 


Philippa, daughter of the count of Holland, is affianced to the ehgeſt 
ſon. of Edward II. 365. ſhe routs the Scots army, and brings 
David their king priſoner to the Tower, 453; interpoſes ſucceſsfully 
in behalf of the citizens of Calais, 455. SSI 4 Nniegs gos 

Phitiphauph,” battle of, vi. 64. 70 3158 ig 5111 401 219Þ10 Wong 

Philliss;' Sir Robert, his ſpeech, vi. 178; 1996040 Md 191 118 dus 

Philjor; arehdeacon of Wincheſter, his furious zeal for proteſtantiſin, 
e he is burnt for hereſy in Smithfeld, d. 
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Pile and Scots invade Britain, i. 14. are repulſed by er. 19. 
5 Piercy, Thomas, is created earl of Worceſter, ni. 36. rebels 0 
_» HemylIV. 74. is put to death, 77. N $44 49 
Pilgrimage of grace, an inſurreQion bo: called, i "y ons" 4 $5” 
_ Pilkinpron, fined, Vit173: . N i 's: 
"Pinkey, battle of, iv. 325. EZ Fg PT: een ee 
. Piſa, a general council ſummoned Gow wi; A 
Piftor, his ſpeech in the houſe on his Een, and making t the "Y of the 
exoſs, v. 18D. 610 
Plagues univerſal, or de here one, ii. 462: another; i iv. 61. - ano. 
Ather, v.81, another, 523. another, vi, 143. another, vii. 213. 
—— Edward II. ii. 364. gunpowder, hiſtory of, v. $41. is 
diſcovered, 546. popiſh, the houſe of commons greatly in fear of 
| mem. vi; 41 I meal- tub, vili. 21. popiſh, believed, 72. effects of, 
In the nation, 76, 77. in the parliament, 78. a pamphlet publiſhed 
, 81. occaſions a new teſt, 82. trials of perſons concerned init 
188, 89. begins to grow into diſrepute, 124. earl Stafford is exe. 
cutedꝭ on account of it, 141. Rye-houſe, ve. See Conſpiracies. 
Plymouth; 4 ſea-fight wag vil. 32% WARS oy. + 
Poitiers, battle of, ii 471. | 
Poiftou acquired by a . with ths: heiteſs, i i. 392. : 
Pole, John, ſon of the duke of Suffolk, engages in Simnel's conſpiracy, 
iii. 345. commands the rebels at the battle of Stoke, 346. e 
in the field of battle, 347. 
— Geoffrey, brother of the cardinal, ried for a conſpire) | 
and condemned, iv. 203. pardoned, ib. ' | 
: — Henry, another brother of the cardinal, tried and executed, It, 
W . 


— Edmund, see Suff. | bs 1% 
Arthur, nephew ot the eh with his brother, indiged for 1 
conſpiracy againſt queen Elizabeth, v. 64 confeſs Na indiQment 
ib. are condemned and pardoned, ive! 25 
| w——— Reginald, his hiſtory,'i iv. 201, 202, is 3 A anda 203. 
And ſent as a legate into Flanders, ib. is hated by Henry VIII ib. 
pPfe˖opoſed as a huſhand to queen Mary of England, 409. his attain- 
der is reverſed, 428. arrives in England with a legatine commiſſion, 
and invites the parliament to be recoptiled to Rome, ib. the cat: 
dinal's politico- religious ſentiments, 434. adviſes a toleration of he- 
| retics, 4357. takes prieſt's orders, and is inſtalled in the ee of 'Can- 
tdeteerbury on Cranmer's death, 461. oppoſes England's engaging in 4 
wear between France and Spain, 462. his legatine commiſſion is e · 
voked and ſoon reſtored, 457, his death and character, 478. 
. an iſland promiſed to be yielded tothe Engliſh by the Dutch 
I, 244. importance of, 428. 15 witheld b 106 Dutch and 1. 
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1 N D x. 
Police of the kingdom, late of in Edward Urs time, ii. 5 10. 


Polydore Virgil diſpoſſeſſed of -his employment, and thrown 2 ion, | 
by cardinal Wolſey, iv. 17. 


Poll-mongy firſt le vied by act of Parliament, ili; 7. | reimpoſed ncodng 2 


to the ſtation and riches of the perſon, 450. 


Poltrot, incited. by Beta, aſſaſſinates the duke of Guile, v. 79 {NG 


Popes Papacy, Papifti, his power introduoed into England, i. 294; pa- 
pacy weakened by a ſchiſm, iii. 61. he canfirms the right of Henry 
VII. to the crown, 333. his authority is abrogated in England by 
the parliament, iv, 129, 129. and oy the Wan __ bis 
name is ſtruck out of all books, 2 


Port/mouth taken hy the patliament's ir; vi. 436. N. 5 * 
Portugal ſubjected to Spain, v. 243. an Engliſh hls 10 into 


one of its harbours and cuts out a Curacco ſhip, 465. king 


of, teneys his alliance with England, vii. 2 12. one of his ambaſſa- 
dors is hanged in London, 245. the other, his brother, ſigns a treaty 


in London with Cromwell, ib. kiog e of, gives the princeſs Catherine 
in marriage RN nos, II. $a with: A e f and e in 
dowry, 388. | . 
Poſt - Office eſtabliſhed, vii. * ey 


Poultry, price of, reduced by 20 bo parliament, 3 ii. 512. fixed in the 


reign of Henry VIII. iv. 298. in the reign of Charles I. vi. 117. 
Poundage firſt mentioned, ii. 336. not regularly granted to e de 
for life, till Henry V. ib. 80e Tonnage and Poundagee. 


Poynings, Sir Edward, made governor of Ireland, ili. 386. bis law there, 


ib. is made one of Henry VIPs miniſters, $90. quarters his . 
ment in Tournay, 463. 2 
Power, legiſlative, where it reſided in queen Elizabeth's reign, v. 493. 
Premunire, penalty: of, in what-caſes incurred by papiſts, v. 190. 
Ba regulations in N ee it, iv. 312. in eau 


V. 260. 7 1 


Prerogati ve; powers 971 in the reign of Henry vil. iv. 264. in queen | 


Elizabeth's reign, 43483. v. 524. is put on a footing with the 
_ legiſlative authority, ' 527. not to be meddled with by the houſe of 
commons, vi. 57, 58. power of, extended ſo far as thereby to diſ- 
charge popiſh recuſants impriſoned, 68. to diſpenſe with penal laws 
apainſt papiſts, 17. levy loans, 164. it becomes odious to all the 


ſubjects, 167. the diſpenſing power thence ariſing, is confirmed. by 


all the judges, viii. 238, 239. lord chief juſtice Coke's opinion of it, 
239. the effect of the revolution on this branch of power, 240. 
Preſbytery and Preſbyterian, inconveniencies of that government in the 
church, v, C7. ſet up in Scotland, vi. 271. in England, 361, 362. 
eſtablithed all over England, vi. 71, 72. leaders of, impeached by 
the army, 98. ſtate of, under the commouwealth, 209, 210. 
they rejoice at the -downfall of the republicans, 234. their num- 


ir reg in the convention houſe of commons, 367. * Eag- 
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land, 376% In Scotland, 374. their clergꝝ are ejected from the 
of arcs in England, 393. indulged, 396 en 
Pils, battle of, vi. 131, ö hin 

| Frofing, power of, how Mie the reign; of queen Elizabeth, w + 479 


PP, Romiſh, and Jeſuits, 2 \ſevere law Gabe, v. 265. * 
Primogeniture, how introduced, Ji. 141. 4 of 4c | 
Printing, art of, invented, iii, i, forwards the [progreſs of the re- 
formation, iv. 42. ien 
vy Council, power of, with reſpea to imprifoyment in queen Ein. 
beth's reign, v. 477. * 
L royal, equaliſed to laws, "3s 213. a court eſtabliſhed to 
puniſh diſobeyers of them, 257. bow executed in queen Elizabeth, 
reign, v. 483. pretended by James I. to be equal to laws, $27, 
- difobeyers, how puniſhed, vi. 243. in Scotland, Fat eines to laws | in 
eccleſiaſtical matters, viii. 49. See Edias,  - | 
ige royal, rules of, antiently, i; 238, 239. 
Prophecies, fond and fantaſtical, a law againſt. them, v. 79, 
| Provedtor of the kingdom, ficſt choſen, and why, ii. 147, again choſen 
iii. 1 30. again choſon, 286. nominated by the n ib. iv, 
304. of the commonwealth choſen, vii. 239. 
ne that of the earl of Pembroke begins, ii. 147. ends by his 
death, 154. of the duke of Bedford begins, iii. 130. ends by his 
death, 170. of the duke of Gloceſter begins, 285. ends by his 
aſſuming the royal dignity, 296. of Somerſet begins, iv. 304. 
3 Fo ends by his reſignation, 364. of Oliver Cromwell begins, vii. 239. 
ends by his death, 299. of Richard Cromwell begins, 350. ends 
- _ by his reſignation, 305. 
Prong: bow they came by this . iv. 108. "3 inſur. 
| rections of them in Germany, 138. perſecuted in Germany, 315, 
. a ſolemn diſpute between them and the EONS, - 12. a confede- 
| racy againſt them, 96. 
har thy an account of them, vii. 201. See Reſelutioners, 
| ä whole, and towng, in the. Low Countries, revolt from Spain, 
v. 219, 220. inflamed by the Prince of Orange, and united in 4 
league, 220, 221. See United Province. 5 
| by” ſtatute of, enacted, ji, 509. eee it in the reign of 
| | _ Henry VIII. iv. 116—119.,/ effe& of the ſtrict execution of this ſta- 
tute, 117. diſpenſed. with by queen Mary, 449. 
Pane, his trial, vi. 236. the ſentence gsf im teverſed in x pars 
- ment, 355 ply 22 in, + 911 4 9190 4460 
Pr At curious decifien;concerniog it, by. 1 Sp in5c 00 
Poet their. character, V+ 56. murmur, against Jane Fs . 
meaſures, . vi./,G8.! =» themſelves the truscchurch, appz; become 
pop erſol in dle houſe of commons 14, ane farbid, by proclama. 
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lecturers are eſtabliſhed all over the kingdom, 3 14. are promoted by 


the houſe of commons, 319, 320. they declaim againſt the earl of 


Strafford, 346. their behaviour, previous to the -ſelf-denying ordi- 


nance, vii. 23, 24. and during the king's trial, 146. 'encreaſe the 
colony of New England, 349. and other plantations, ib. 3 


Purveyers, and Purveyancing, a grievance aboliſhed by parliament, but 


often brought back by the king, ii. 505. laws enacted againſt them, 
by parliament, iii. 127. chancellor Bacon's ſpeech againſt. purvey- 
ors, v. 360. uſe of in queen Elizabeth's reign, 469. how abuſivein 
the reign of ſames I. 535. g 


Pym, a leader in the houſe of commons, his ſpeech againſt the earl of 
Strafford, vi. 305. his character, 313. | 


2 Q 

UAKERS, their original, vii. 342. their ſingularities, ib. 343. 
their morals and madneſs, 344, 345- | | 

2ueen conſort of king Charles I. her character, vi. 222. is afraid of an 
impeachment, 413. goes to Holland, 415. ſends over arms and 
ammunition, 426. returns, vii. 9. and lies in at Exeter, ib. flies 
to Paris, 63. her condition there, 356. of Charles II. is accuſed of 
high-treaſon, viii. 8 3. protected by the king, ib. of James II. who 
governs his councils, 244. flies to France, 291. | 


—— - dowager, iti. 341. is ſuſpeRed of favouring: Simnel's conſpira- 


cy, and confined, 343. Hg 

—— mother, is deſired, to depart the kingdom, vi. 328. another, 
mother of Charles II. returns, vii. 367. and obtains the king's con- 
ſent to a marriage, ib. | 

— others, under their raſpective names. 

Luo Warranto, a writ iſſued againſt the city of Landon, viii. 174. plead- 
ings. upon it, ib. 175. judgment thereon entered, 176. effects of, 
on the corporation, ib. ; 


R. 


R ALETGH, Sir Walter, commands in the channel, againſt the Spa - 
niſh armada, v. 354. appointed to the command of an expedition 
againſt the-Spaniſh Weſt Indies, but recalled before he ſets out, 392. 
is the earl of Efſex's enemy, but doth not oppoſe his nomination to 
the government of Ireland, 420. falls ſick at the appearance of the 
queen's returning kindneſs to Efſex, 427. how conforted then, ib. 
is hated by the people, 429. bis letter, when in diſgrace, directed 


do Sir Robert Cecil, 436. from a window views Eſſex's execution, 


448.0 his petition to the queen, on taking a rich Curacco ſhip, 486. 


attempts to ſettle colonies in Virginia, 503. his plot, 517. found 
| WK 519. remains a conſiderable time in the Tower, vi. 30. is 
ent abroad on an expedition! to the Welt Indies, 31. returns to 
. GS England, 
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** 370, in Scotland, 374. their eee ejefted om the 
Cf @bqrebes i in England, 393. indulged, 396 or . 

, Priften, battle of, vi. 131, 
| La- power of, how: e the reign; of | queen Elizabeth, v. 479, 
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1 Romiſn, and Jefuits, e ſevere law againſt them, v. 765. 2 
Primogeniture, how introduce! Nein Ie e 
Printing art of, invented, iii, 43, forwards the ;progreſs of the re. 
formation, iv. 42. de 
Bring Council, power of, with reſpea to impriſpyment i in queen Eli 
beth's reign, v. 477. | * 
r royal, equaliſed to laws, iv. 213. a court eſtabliſhed to | 
puniſh diſobeyers of them, 257. how executed in queen Elizabeth's 
freign, v. 483. pretended | by James I. to be equal to laws, $27, 
- diſobeyers, how puniſhed, vi. 243. in Scotland, ae, to laws | in 
eccleſiaſtical matters, viii. 49. See Zaids. | 
Proof, royal, rules of, antiently, i; 238, 239. 
Prophecies, fond and fantaſtical, a law againſt. them, v. 78. | 
Proveftor of the kingdom, ficſt choſen, and why, ii. 147, again choſen 
iii. 130. again choſon, 286. nominated by the privy-council ib. iv, 
304. of the commonwealth choſen, vii. 239. 
Proteftorate, that of the earl of Pembroke begins, ii. 147. ends by his 
death, 154. of the duke of Bedford PR) Iii. 130. ends by his 
death, 170. of the duke of Gloceſter begins, 285. ends by his 
aſſuming the royal dignity, 296. of Somerſet begins, iv. 304. 
ends by his reſignation, 364. of Oliver Cromwell begins, vii. 239. 
ends by his death, 299. of Richard Cromwell begins, 300. ends 
buy his reſignation, 305. 
8 bow they came by this appellation, i iv. 108. ſurious infor. 
rections of them in Germany, 138. perſecuted in Germany, 315. 
a ſolemn diſpute between them and the DENG, y - 12. a confede- 
- racy againſt them, 96. 
Pronhfrs an account of them, vil. 201. See Refolutioners, 
| Provinces, whole, and towns, in the. Low Countries, revolt from Spain, 
v. 219, 220. inflamed by the Prince of Orang, and united in 3 
league, 220, 221. See United Province. # 
Proviſors, ſtatute of, enacted, ji, 509. e e vi it in the reign of 
Henry VIII. iv. 116—119.,. effect of the triQt execution of this ſta- 
tute, 117. diſpenſed. with by queen Mary, 428. 
Pr Inne, his trial, vi. 236. the ſentence,againlt bim reverſed in par 
ment, 3859 2 195 818 5g 034 9190 Nr | 
ee At curious decifion;copcerniog it, iv. 48295 775007) ' 
Fate theit character, v. 186. murmur, againſt James T's tolerating 
- meaſures, vi 58. call themſelves the truscchurch, a0 become 
powerful in, the houſe; of commons, 14. ane forbid, by proclama- 
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lecturers are eſtabliſhed all over the kingdom, 314. are promoted by 
the houſe of commons, 3 19, 320. they declaim againſt the earl of 


Strafford, 346. their behaviour, previous to the ſelf· denying ordi- 


nance, vii. 23, 24. and during the king's trial, 146. encreaſe the 
colony of New England, 349. and other plantations, ib. 5 


Purveyors, and Purveyancing, a grievance aboliſhed by parliament, but 


often brought back by the king, ii. 505. laws enacted againſt them, 
by parliament, iii. 127. chancellor Bacon's ſpeech againſt. purvey- 
ors, v. 360. uſe of in queen Elizabeth's reign, 469. how abuſive in 
the reign of ſames I. 535. 


Pym, a leader in the houſe of commons, his ſpeech againſt the earl of 


— dowager, iii. 341. is ſuſpected of favouring Simnel's conſpira- 


Strafford, vi. 305. his character, 313. 


UAKERS, their original, vi. 342. their ſingularities, ib. 343. 
their morals and madneſs, 344, 345 | | 

2ueen conſort of king Charles 1. her character, vi. 222. is afraid of an 
impeachment, 413. goes to Holland, 415. ſends over arms and 
ammunition, 426. returns, vii. 9. and lies in at Exeter, ib, flies 
to Paris, 63. her condition there, 356. of Charles II. is accuſed of 
high-treaſon, viii. 83. protected by the king, ib. of James II. who 
governs his councils, 244. flies to France, 291. e 


cy, and confined, 343. oo e 4" | 

—— mother, is deſired, to depart the kingdom, vi. 328. another, 
mother of Charles II. returns, vii. 367. and obtains the king's con- 
ſent to a marriage, ib. 

— others, under their raſpective names. 1 | 

Luo Warranto, a writ iſſued againſt the city of Lnndon, viii. 174. plead- 
ings upon it, ib. 175. judgment thereon entered, 176, effects of, 
on the corporation, ib. | ' 


R. 
ALEIGH, Sir Walter, commands in the channel, againſt the Spa - 

& niſh armada, v. 354. appointed to the command of an expedition 
againſt the-Spaniſh Weſt Indies, but recalled before he ſets out, 392. 
is the earl of Efſex's enemy, but doth not oppoſe his nomination to 
the government of Ireland, 420. falls ſick at the appearance of the 
queen's returning kindneſs to Efſex, 427. how conforted then, ib. 


is hated by the people, 429. bis letter, when in diſgrace, directed 


to Sir Robert Cecil, 436. from a window views Eſſex's execution, 
448.0 his petition to the queen, on taking a rich Curacco ſhip, 486. 

attempts to ſettle [colonies in Virginia, 503. his plot, 517. found 
_ Wilty;/519, "remains a conſiderable time in the Tower, vi. 30. is 
ſent abroad on an expedition! to the Welt Indies, 31. returns to 

. body: — England, 
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England, 33: is executed, 35. A quotation from his ritings 


| 5 earl of Cheſter, a partizan of the empreſs Matilda, commands in 
A battle, where king Stephen is taken priſoner, i. 385, 386. 
"Randle V Engliſh ambaſſador in Scathng. his N of the Scots. na- 
ttzion, : | 
Ratcliff, $i George, impriſoned, and why, vi. 3 34. Io 
'Ravillack, murders the French king, Henry IV. v. $70... 0 
Read, an alderman of London, enrolled for a foot dier, on account t of 
his refufing a benevolence to the king, iv. 264. 

ates: a council of nobles and prelates ſummoned there, fl. 18. be. 
ſieged, vi. 446. taken, 447 · the king brought there a priſoner by 
the army, vii. 99. 

Recuſants, a ſevere law againſt them, v. 381. , 

Redwwald, king of the Eaſt-Angles, bis kindneſs to Adelfred, i. 42. his 
VvVoirtuous reſolution, ib. his death, 43. | 
Reformation, begins in Germany, iv. 38. oppoſed by Henry vn. of 

© England, 39- cauſes of its progreſs, 40, 42. the then pope's beha- 
viour on that occaſion, 43+ the reformed princes of Germany, com- 
dine in a league for their own defence, 108. a prelude of it appears 
in England, 116. the reformation begins there, 117. enereaſes, 128, 
goes on, 132. is ſecretly favoured by Cranmer archbiſhop of Canter- 

_ bury, 140. makes great progreſs in England and the Low Countries, 
142, 143. the reformers are troubled in the biſhops courts, 144. 
_ impoſtures in the Romiſh church, 149. greedily read Tin- 
dal's tranſlation of the ſcriptures, 163. obtain an order of the con- 
vocation, for a new tranſlation, 165. diſcontents ariſe among the 
* on account of it, 184. which end in an inſurtection, 185. 
which is quelled, 189. hiſtofies are publiſhed to reconcile the minds 
ok the people to the reformation, 194, 195. how ſtopped by the 
lsa of che ſix articles, 213. © beginsin Scotland, 233. the clergy all 
over Europe are thereby reduced to great difficulries, 234. the re- 
formers obtain the Litany tobe tranſlated into Engliſh, 275. the re- 

_ formation is ſecretly favoured by Somerſet, 308. promoted by Cran- 

--mer's coùncils, 3 10. oppoſed by Gardiner, ib.— 314. makes great 

progreſs in Scotland, 318 —320. and farther progreſs of, in Eng- 

land, 331. the maſs tranſlated into Engliſn, without the prayers to 

ſlaints, and ſuperſtitious ceremonies, becomes the new liturgy, 345, 

346. a further ſtep: towards a complete reformation, 346. the ca- 

tholie Preachers. ſtill incnicate the tenet of the real preſence, 34%. 

- for Which a catholic biſhop is ſent to the Tower, 348. but -the 
princeſs Mafy, by the emperor's intereſt, obtains a temporary for- 
besrance from the reformiug regency, 3 50. the reformation cauſes 

inſurrections, 384 —3 57. the reformed preachers are filenced by the 

gqueen's authority, 403. the reformation. is undone by parliament, 

1 J0 . the Nb hte in Germany fly to arms, and reduce the 8 
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ror to great difficulties, 410. a diſpute-between the reformers and 
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romaniſts, 413. the Roman mals is every where eſtabliſhed, and 
the reformed clergy- are deprived of their livings, 44. the * 
doners favour the reformers, 417. ſeveral laws made againſt the re- 
formers, 425. invincible obſtacles appear againſt the reſettlement of 
the papacy, 429, 430. propoſals for a toleration of the-reformed re- 
ligion are rejeaed; 440. à violent perſecution of the profeſſors of the 
reformed religion enſues, ib. 141. hiſtory of this perſecution, ib,— 
448. with a ſeyere perſecution of the reformed in the Low Ceun- 
tries, 449. in France, ib. more laws in behalf of papacy, 451, 452, 
the reformed primate of Canterbury executed, 459—461: the pre- 
rogative of queen Elizabeth js exerted in behalf of the reformed, v. 7. 
elections of members of the houſe of commons are favourable to the 
reformers, 9. 4 diſputation between the catholic and reformed 
divines, 12. the reformed religion is again eſtabliſhed in England 
by law, ib. x3. the Scots catholics are deprived of a head, by the 
murder of the cardinal primate, 20. a league is formed among the 
Scots nobility for ſupporting the reformation, 22. a-reformation of 
religion is craved by the leaguers, in a petition to the queen regent, 25. 
the reformed teachers are cited before the council, and declared re- 
bels, 26, John Knox, from Geneva, arrives in Scotland, and ſupports 
the reformation there, ib. 27. the queen regent aſſembles an army 
againſt the reformers, 27. the reformers addreſs the queen-regent, 
 ib.—31. a capitulation is formed between the reformers and the 
queen-regent, 30. which is broke, and the reformers arm again, 
ib. headed by Knox, they beſiege and take Perth, and force the re- | 
gent to take ſhelter in Dunbar, 31. a toleration of the reformed re- | 
ligion is granted by a new capitulation, 32. [the declaration of the 
Scots reformed, recapitulated, 35. queen Elizabeth interpoſes in be- 
half of the reformed in Scotland, and aſſembles a fleet and army to 
aſſiſt them, 36. the French; ſent into Scotland, to cruſh the reforma- 
tion there, by treaty evacuate it, 38. the reformation is eſtabliſned 
by an act of patliament in Scotland, 39. which the queen refuſes to 
ratify, 40, the reformation begins in France, 42, See Hugonots, the 
| bigotry of the Scots reformers, 48, 49. how they behaved to the 
queen when in Scotland; 49, 50. what appellation ſhe received from 
their ringleader, 41. how chagrined and inſulted by him and the 
reſt of the reformed, 52, 33. the reaſon of tbe ill - nature of thelr 
clergy, 56. the methods uſed by the queen, to ſecure herſelf againſt 
them, 57. they depreſs her by their matinous behaviour, 60. tbe 
queen again fefuſes to ratify the laws eſtabliſhing the reformation. 
90. à confederacy againſt the reſormation is formed in France, 96. 
their preachers bear a great animoſity againſt Mary qucem of Scots, 
, I. 110 Mets 0. ner N einn 
Regicider forte tried, vii; 364. excented, 390. more tried, ib. exe- 


: 


"euted, 392. : Das U. ts (37 AL (Gun «4:44 2430 
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| Religion * the Anglo-Saxons, i. 245. under William'the 


\Refolutioners, an account of them, vii. 201. 


_— 9 * X. 


Conqueror 273, 274. when the eruſades prevailed, 318. ſtate 
- of, before the reformation, iv. 136, 137. regulated by the parlia- 
ment, 441 —245. 258. 331. 406. 407. by the Scots parliament, 


v. 39. ſtate of, at the beginning of the reign of Charles I. vi. 108. 


at the time of his impriſonment, vii. 128. under the common. 
- wealth, 268, 269. between the reſtoration and revolution, viii. 3 19. 
—- Inſurreftions on account of it, iii. 95. iv. 185— 190. 196, 222, 362, 
263. 418. v. 24—35. vi. 40, 41. 263. vil. 113, * per- 
= options on account of it, iv. 2 10. 279. nn 
i As 


Reftoration, of the royal family, vn. 336. 


Ne ſucceeds Alva in the overnment of the cen v. 


221. purſues the war agua the reformed, Th. 222. dies * 
denly, 223. 0% 

3 public, before Williams the Conqueror, i. 2244 under the 
Norman kings, ii. 126—137.- how encreaſed in the reign of Ed- 
ward I. 3 34335. enereaſed by impoſition of taxes, at the king's 

r 50%. by parliamentary ſupplies," ini. 55. ordinary, in 
- Henry Vth's time, 126. extraordinary, ib. ſtate of, in queen 
Elizabeth's time, v. 494. in the reign of James I. vi. 112— 1135. 
extraordinary granted by parliament, amount of, during bis whole 
reign, 11% during the commonwealth, vii. 346, 347. during the 
protectorate of Oliver Cromwell, 346. of Richard, 348. Settle- 
meat of, in Charles Ild's reign, 362—364. on James II. viii, 214. 
216. „amount of, under Charles II. 314316. e II. 3 16. 


Newolution, takes place, viii. $08./g0g. G1 
: Reynolds inſurreRion, v. $57, © 951159: * tit LE FO 


th 


Nbeimt, a ſynod there, i. 3117 5 -- | | 

Rhee, palatinste of, the palatine, one of the protefidat confederacy, 
Iv. J15>! - wade -a riſqner; by the emperor, and Werne detached 
from that confederacy, ib. Ebnat m. 


— Palatine; ef, married to the:quidoels Elkzabeth, daughter of 


James I. ov promoted to be king of Bohemia, 42. loſes his 
kingdomaud the palatinate, 44. which is reſtored to the young pi 
latine by the treaty of Weſtphalia, vii. 253. 8 


— paſſage of, diſputed by Turenne, viii. 16. 


Rivnizihis converſation with queen Elizabeth * v. 451. th 
refolution:thereomitakengabcigs | 
Richarg, duke; of Normandy, gves his ſiſter Emma in marriage to Ethel 
red, king of. Eugland, 1 1. 149. 9. 053i loi og iO, 59261R7/: enen 


a — ſecond ſon and ſucceſſor of Henty II. King of Eugtand, 3 f. 


veſted: in his father's. life · time: in the duchies of Guten aut Pele. 

tou, 6e is prevailed on by his mother, to rebel again ſt nie fy- 

hers 406. -(at12+conferende between his father and the French king, | 

on that ſubject, he appears in the traimof the Tartbry rr! are 
9 
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modates his differences with his father, 479. renews his undutiſul 
behaviour, 486, 487. and by the death of his elder brother, be- 
comes heir of his dominions, 487. ' ſubmits himſelf to his father, 
488. holds a conference with the French king, 491. at his requeſt 
invades the count of Thoulouſe's territories, ib. conſequences of this 
invaſion, 492.. a new breach with his father and ſucceſs againſt 
him, notwithſtand his being excommunicated by the pope's legate, 
494+ his behaviour on. ſeeing his father's corpſe, 495. +his prudent 
conduct on mounting his father's throne, ii. 2. his bounty to his 
brother John, ib, his: coronation, 3. at which there happens a 
maſſacre of Jews, 4.- his expedients to raiſe money for a cruſade, 5. 
the care he takes to ſettle the government of his kingdom dur- 


g ing bis abſence, 7. his interview with the French king, and 
. agreement with him, relative to his intended expedition, 8. the 

ſtrength of the French and Engliſh armies at that period, com- 
Fa | pared, ib. his character, compared with that of the French 
1 king, 9. on his voyage to the holy land, takes ſhelter in Meſſina, 
% together with the French king, 10. ſeizes a fortreſs there, ib. quells 


a tumult, 11. his differences with the French king are accommo- 
dated, 13. his ill luck on the coaſt of Cyprus, ib. his tranſaQions 
in that iſland, 14. his arrival, and firſt tranſactions in Paleſtine, ib. 
his forces in conjunction with thoſe, of the French king, take Acre, 
15 «his heroic actions in Paleſtine, 19. his glory thereby acquired, 
how regarded by the French king, 20. obtains a great victory over 
Saladin, emperor of the Infidels, 2 i. makes a truce with the muf-. 
ſulmen, 22, the ferocity of his temper; 23. on his return from 
Paleſtin, is arreſted by Leopold, duke of Auſtria, 24. impriſoned, 
and loaded with irons, ib. preſented to the dyet of Ratisbon, 27. 
where he defends himſelf againſt the French ambaſſadors, 28. con- 
cludes a treaty for his ranſom, 29. his arrival, and firlt tranſactions 
in England, 30. at Queen Eleanor's requeſt, pardons prince John, 32. 
a war breaks out between him and France, 34. and is concluded by a 
peace, 35, his death and character, ib. 36. the price of ſeveral 
commodities in England at that time, 37, 38. miſcellaneous tranſ- 
actions of his reign, ib. his ſeverity agaialt tranſgreſſors of the ſo - 
reſt laws, 38. 5 
Richard II. a minor, grandſon of Edward III. declared ſucreſſor to the 
crown in parliament, ii. 499. comes a minor to the throne, ini. 1. 
the plan of government, during bis minority, ' ſettled by parliament, 
3. the adminiſtration, how then conducted, 4. military opera- 
tions in France, 6. an inſurrection of the populace, 7. the king | 
takes ſh:lter in the Tower, g. ſuppreſſes the inſurrection, 11. makes 
war with Scotland, 12. a French fleet ſent out to invade England. 
is diſperſed, 13. the king diſpleaſed with his parliament, withdraws 
from London, 16. but upon their application, returns, ib. grants. 
a commiſſion to fourteen perſons, all of the duke of Gloceſter's fac- 
tion, to-exerciſe ſupreme authority for the ſpace of a year, 18. conſults 


— 
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| Relgion ſtate. mdr the 'Anglo-Saxony; i. 245. under William'the 
Conqueror, 273, 274. when the cruſades prevailed, 318. ſtate 
- of, before the reformation, iv. 136, 137. regulated by the parlia- 
ment, a4r—245. 258. 331. 406. 407. by the Scots parliament, 
v. 39. ſtate of, at the beginning of the reign of Charles I. vi. 103, 
at the time of his impriſonment, vii. 128. under the common- 
Len, 868. 26g. between'the reſtoration and revolution, vüi. 3 19. 
—- Inſurreftions on account of it; iii. 95, iv. 185—190. 196, 222, 362, 
263. 418. v. 24—35. vi. 405 41. 263. viii. 113, 114. per- 
ſecutions on account of it, iv; 210. 279. 4 —45 1. 

\Rejolutioners, an account of them, vii. 201. | 
Reftoration, of the royal family, vil; 996, <0 6 030 342 

Ae, ſucceeds Alva in the eoverament of the been v. 

221. purſues the war nr the reformed id, 222. dies 1. 
denly, 2293. 

Revenue, public, before william the Conqueror, i. n under the 
Norman kings, di. 126—137.+ how encreaſed in the reign of Ed- 
ward 1. 334,335. encreaſed by impoſition of taxes, at the king's 
pleaſure, 50%. by parliamentary ſupplies,” ini. 5 5. ordinary, in 
- Henry Vth's' time, 126. extraordinary, ib. ſtate of, in queen 
Elizabeth's time, v. 494. in the reign of James I. vi. 112—115, 

extraordinary granted by parliament, amount of, during his whole 

_ reign, 11% during the commonwealth, vii. 346, 547. during the 
protectorate of Oliver Cromwell, 346. of Richard, 348. Settle- 
ment of, in Charles Ild's reign, 362—364. on James II. viii. 214. 

16. amount of, under Charles H. 314—3 16. nee James II. 3 16. 

Revolution, takes place, viii. 308. 3099. 

Nolan in ſurroction, v. g 7. 2 t ll 

Nbeimt, a ſynod there, i. 311 51) -. ethers 

Rbene, palatinste of, the palatine, one of the protefiint confederacy, 
iv. 315 - wade 6 filers bp-thb comperosy and my detached 

|  from-thatconfederacy, ill. 

 —»/palatine;j-of, married to the princeſs Elizabeth, daughter of 

James I. vil. promoted to be king of Bohemia, 42. loſes his 

kingdom and the palatinate, 44. which is reſtored to the young pa- 

latine by the treaty of Weſtphalia, vii. 253. 

— paſſage of, diſputed by Purerine, viii. 16. 

Kuni; his cnMHerfation with queen Elizabeth ar Dose, v. 45% - 

reſolution thereon taken, ib. 45 2. g (111 095 gti OS 0 ., e 
aber duke; of Normandy, gves his ſiſter Em (0 Eibl 
red, king of England, i. 14 moon gin on © 52087 i end 

— ſecond — Heoty II. King of Bug, f. 

vs ſted in his father” life · time; in ithe duchies of Guienne and Palt- 

tou, 1464 is prevailed on by hie mother, to rebel agalnſt ib f- 

Ahers 406. atis conference between higfather and the French ging, 

on ane he appears in the traim of menen 
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modates his differences with his father, 479. renews his undutiſul 
behaviour, 486, 487. and by the death of his elder brother, be- 
comes heir of his dominions, 487. ' ſubmits himſelf to his father, 
488. holds a conference with the French king, 491. at his requeſt 
invades the count of Thoulouſe's territories, ib, conſequences of this 
invaſion, 492. a new breach with his father and ſucceſs againſt 
him, notwithſtand his being excommunicated by the pope's legate, 
494+ his behaviour on. ſeeing his father's corpſe, 495. his prudent 
conduct on mounting his father's throne, ii. 2. his bounty to bis © 
brother John, ib. his coronation, 3. at which there happens a 
maſſacre of Jews, 4. his expedients to raiſe money for a cruſade, 5. 
the care he takes to ſettle the government of his kingdom dur- 
ing his abſence, 7. his interview with the French king, and 
agreement with him, relative to his intended expedition, 8. the 
ſtrength of the French and Engliſh armies at that period, com- 
pared, ib. his character, compared with that of the French 
king, 9. on his voyage to the holy land, takes ſhelter in Meſſina, 
together with the French king, 10. ſeizes a fortreſs there, ib. quells 
a tumult, 11. his differences with the French king are accommo- 
dated, 13. his ill luck on the coaſt of Cyprus, ib. his tranſactions 
in that iſland, 14. bis arrival, and firſt tranſactions in Paleſtine, ib. 
his forces in conjunction with thoſe. of the French king, take Acre, 
15 «his heroic actions in Paleſtine, 19. his glory thereby acquired, 
how regarded by the French king, 20. obtains a great victory over 
Saladin, emperor of the Infidels, 2i. makes a truce with the mu- 
ſulmen, 22. the ferocity of his temper, 23. on his return from 
Paleſtin, is arreſted by Leopold, duke of Auſtria, 24. impriſoned, 
and loaded with irons, ib. preſented to the dyet of Ratisbon, 25. 
where he defends himſelf againſt the French ambaſſadors, 28. con- 
cludes a treaty for his ranſom, 29. his arrival, and firſt tranſactions 
; in England, zo. at Queen Eleanor's requeſt, pardons prince John, 32. 
a a war breaks out between him and France, 34. and is concluded by a 
4 peace, 3 5. his death and character, ib. 36. the price of ſeveral + 
1 commodities in England at that time, 37, 38. miſcellaneous tranſ- 
. actions of his reign, ib. his ſeverity againſt tranſgreſſors of the ſo- 
reſt laws, 38. ; „ 
Richard II. a minor, grandſon of Edward III. declared ſucceſſor to the 
Le crown in parliament, ii. 499. comes a minor to the throne, ll, 1. 
the plan of government, during his minority, ſettled by parliament, 
3. the adminiſtration, how then conducted, 4. military opera- 
is tions in France, 6. an inſurre&ion of the populace, 7. the king 
takes ſhelter in the Tower, g. ſuppreſſes the inſurrection, 11. makes 
war with Scotland, 12. a French fleet ſent out to invade England, 
is diſperſed, 13. the king diſpleaſed with his parliament; withdraws 
from London, 16. but upon their application, returns, ib. grants 
a commiſſion to fourteen perſons, all of the duke of Gloceſter's fac- 
uon, to exerciſe ſupreme authority for the ſpace of a year, 18. conſults 
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i ab Jadges'on the validity of this comgniGos, 19. allume, we er 


_ erciſe of the government, 25. makes a truce: with France, 28. is 


_ - vffianced to Iſſabella, princeſs of France, ib. ſummons a ' parlia- 


went, 32. with conſent reien ene commiſſtonets, 


| Norfolk; 39. on ths dear of the duke of Lesesfter, ſeines the 


Lancaſtrian eſtate,” 40. goes to Ireland, 41. and on his return, is 
made a priſoner by hs duke of Hereford, now alſo duke of Lancaſ. 


ter, 43. compelled to ſign a reſignation, 44. a charge is brought againſt 
him in parliament, in order to his depoſition, 46. in conſequence 


of this charge, he is depoſed 49. murdered, 53. his character, ib, 
the conduct of his reigũ compared with the former, 54, 55. ſtroßg 
-» ſymptoms appear of à general inclination to ſhake off the bondage 
of Rome, 55, 56. An account of à ſect called the Lollards, that 
appear in this reign, 56. a recapitulation of the laws made in this 
reign, to eurb the new devices of churchmen, 60, 61. | a falurary law, 
with reſpect to pardons for murder or rapes, 9 7 
II. See Glotefer, duke of. | 


. 


KRieblicu, cardinal, his character, vi. 169. ene e genius, x6 


he foments diviſions in Scotland, 2772. 


Ridley, biſnop of London, oppoſes Edward VI. on behalf of the prin- 


ceſs Mary, iv. 373. is carried to Oxford, in order to diſpute with 
the Romeniſts about AfebRdndaioN, 4¹4. wach burnt” for he- 
reſy, 44333. 55 

Richmond, earl of, Hoary; his Gelben, ii. 299. bt kiſtory, 300, 301. 
a plot laid to bring bim to the 'throne, is diſappointed, 303. his 
partizans fly abroad, 304. flock to him in Brittany, 306. the re- 


, teption he met with in England, on his arrival, 307. he engages 


the king's army at Boſworth. field, 308. diſcomfits the royat army, 
and lays the king; 310. See Henry VIil.. 

Right, petition of, prepared by the houſe of commons, vi. 191==199; 
by the houſe of lords, 185. paſt in the houſe of commons, 191. 
copy of it, ib, paſt in the houſe of lords, 193. aſſented to by the 
king, 196. complaints that it was violated, 247). 

Rinnucini, the pope's nuncio in Ireland, his eonduct there, vii. 165 he 
ſummons an afſembly of the popiſh clergy, 168. is drove out of 
Ireland, 169. 

Riots, a ſevere act paſſed againſt them, iv. 366. | ' revived and en- 
forced, 408. | 

Rippen, a negociation there, between Engliſh and Scots — 

vi. 296. transferred, to London, 298. the reception which - 
Scots commiſſioners met with there, 320. 9, 

Rivers, earl, brother of Edward 1V. and toter e = princs of wal 
is arreſted, iii. 283. murdered, 286. | 

Rizzio, David, his character, v. 97. Is bremotbaind ble pile or k 
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| belleved'to be a penfionary of Rome, 98. is murdered; res. his 

aſſaſſins acquitted, wr”. * 

Robert, duke of Normandy, is ſucceeded by William, his thru ſon, 

commonly called the Conqueror, i. 193. 

— eldeſt ſon of the Conqueror, rebels againſt his father, I. 291. is 

reconeiled to him, 294. carried with him into England, w. 
| ceeds him in the duchy of Normandy, 306. his charaRer, ib. his” 
dutchy of Normandy is inyaded by his brother William Rufus, 3 10. 
he comes to an accommodation' with him, ib. obtains his affiſt- 
ance againſt his brother Henry, 311. repreſſes new. broils in Nor- 
mandy, 312. ' mortgages Normandy' and Maine; to. his brother 
William Rufus, 320. ſets out on a cruſade, 32 1. an account of 
bis travels, 334. his younger brother Henry, poſſeſſes himſelf of 
the Engliſh throne, vacant by the death of his eldeſt brother, Wil- 
liam Rufus, 3 35. on his return, he quietly ſteps into poſſeſſion of 
Normandy, 342. is invited by divers Engliſh noblemen, to mount 
the Engliſh throne, ib, in fight of dhe army of his brother Henry in 
England, comes to an agreement with him, 343. His adherentsin 

England are proſecuted by his brother, after his departure,, 345+ 
his adminiſtration in Normandy, ib, he is made a priſoner in a 
battle with his brother, 247. and confined, in England far life; ib, 

— natural ſon of Henry I. ſwears fealty to king Stephen, under 
a reſervation, i. 379. the effect of this meaſure, ib. 

Rebbery, how puniſhed by the Anglo-Saxons, i. 237. how puniſhed by 

Henry II. 481. how frequent in the reign of Ne Ul. Hs 233+ 
| how fequent in the reign of Edward II. 381. iT 

Rochel, a fleet and army ſent: to: relieve it, vi. 17a. bey dds 
ed, ib. 173. another expedition bene to b e it, 5 it 
ſurrenders at diſcretion, 200. 

Rechefter, earl of, conſults Overbury, about an amour, 1 7. exuſes him 
to be confined, 8. canlequencyy of this ſtep, 9. 

Rechford, vilcounteſs, iv; 239. ber on | Tomer-il along with ; 
the Queen, 240. . 

Recrei, battle of, vii. 258. if | | YE 

Rodbric O . king of Connaught, Ses Cee. 

Rehan, duke of, his raſhneſs; vi. 13. how occaſioned, ib. 

Rolls, a Dane, his expedition, i. 144. his firſt attempt, 145. his lere 
France, 148. his reception at court, ib. his death, ib. * 

Romans, they invade Britain, i. 6. ſubdue it all but Caledonia, 10. 
deſert it, 1 3. diſregard e the e on 151 3 W 
ing their return, 14. 

Rome, ſtate of its court in Henry Ps time, I. 353. late of in the pon- 
4ificate- of pape Alexander, 450. ſtate of, in the reign of Henry 
III. ii. 171. pope of of deſiſts from a claim of feudal ſubjection over 
England; 194, ſtate of _ youer- of _ _ * the 2 
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 Roſowell, his trial, vili. 3 „ 4 wink Ne. 


155 . 


of Henry III. 7355 eaſy at dhe appearance of reformation, | 
411, vſurpa 12 comh 0 of by the Engliſh laity, 509. their 
new deviges ed aga ament, ili. 6. 
— church cb ow foun ad. . ob ſacked,. 78. great violences 
22 * Pope of, imp tiſoned, ib. power * expelled England by 
128 9 by Queen Mary, 429. finally ex- 
Fele ” en Efbe, y, 5:6. e e ad lu. 
mation, 
Rood of Grace, what, and when deftroyes, i iv. . 
Roper, Sir Anthony, his PN vi. 241 die 


n, 107. * 


_ - Rofni's negociation, v. 510 r 


Round aꝛuæy down, battle of, ee ee eee 
Routiers, what, i. 468. N it | | 
Royaliſt, form an inſurreQion, vil. 131 are made priſoners, 132. late 
of, at the commencement of the commonwealth, 189, 190, they 
form an inſurrection, 250. are quelled, 251. form another inſur- 
rection, 289. which is Ass ted. ib. they conſpire againſt the 


long perkament reſthred. any nM. eee 309. 0 of, viii, 


1. 52, * 
= 24 AH "#4 4 * 4 
hed See Parliament, 3 4 __ 


Runnemonde, the great charter 7 gre for the IN time, 4s. 


recapitulation of, 87, 88. agreed WF e extended by t ae 
their inferior vaſſals, S e n 


= Rupert, prince, offers his | rvice t the King, . 439. heads the owl 


army at Edge-hill, 441. puts the parliaments army in an uproar, 
- 454+ 455+ takes Briſtol, 458, raiſes. the ſiege of Vork, vii. 114 
is defeated at Marſton - moor, 1a. adviſes the king to land at Naſehy, 
12. commands the reyal vanguard. there, 57. D himſelf, into 
Briſtol, 60. goes beyond the ſeas, 61, is, admiral, 35 
makes ſail to America, ib, . to F rance, =o Aar 
ſhips, 2 12. after the reſtoration, acts as a. vice-2 $15 ſuc- 
cours Albemarle flying. 422. beats the Dutch, 


| Feclared an 
beats de Ruy ter, . is * 0 b at 


admiral, 517. 
the mouth of the Texel, in i eee e 
Ruſſel, lord, tried, viii. 184. e 188. executed, 19 


Ruthven, governor of Plymouth, commands at Bradoc-down, vi. ur 
eſcapes to Plymouth, ib... hare acai 

a Scotſman, is created: earl of "Brentford, 15. 15 promoted to, e 
rank Cr ain binde 266 

| Rutland, earl 3 ke of "Albemarle, Ill, 25. "degraded from, 1 
ducal-title, 52. conſpires againſt Henry VI. 68, ... betrays. bis 3 

e heac dale 


au e 


— 


. clates, 69. preſents on . toHenry IV. 


in- law, lord Spenſer, i ib 


— another, attends the dul 1 Y of fe 
Scotland, iv. 248. * No 6k is 
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45+ 
Sacke${le, Sir Robert, ſent to Eiſex- houſe, and on what errand, v. 401. 


effet of this meſſage, id. 


Safery, committee of, named, vii. 312. amuſed by Monk, 320. 


Sadler, vir Ralph, the Englith ambaſſador in Scotland, commences a 
e there, for the marriage of the young queen with the 
prince of Wales, iv. 252. his ſervants are inſulted, in order to 
bring on a rupture, 253. be ſummons all who had been made pri- 
ſoners in England, to return into cuſtody, and comes home to Eng- 
land, ib. is made a"counſellor to the regency of Edward VI. 302; 


aſſiſts in rallying the Engliſh cavalry at the battle of Pinkey, 326. 
appointed a commiſſioner to try the cauſe of Mary Queen of ee, 


with the Scots nation, y. 137. 


| Saladin, king of Egypt, bis character and ſchemes, i, 489... conquers 
- Paleſtine, ib. throws a great garriſon into Acre, ii. 14. is beaten at 


Aſealon, by Richard II. 2 1. makes a truce with that prince, 22. 
dies, 23. 

Saliſbury, biſhop of, excommunicated, 443. complains to the king at 
 Baieux, 445» 446, conſequences of, 447.—counteſs of, at+ 
tainted, iv. 216, reprieved, ib. executed, 232. 


— Joha, condemned to death by the houſe of peers, m. 23. 
Salle, deſtroyed by an Engliſh fleet, vi. 244. ; 


Sar#ueries, number of, reſtrained by Henry VIII. . n 
Sandilands, Sir James, his . to France, how received there, v. 40. 
Sanduuich, his death, vil. 496. 


SCangubir, Lord, a Scots nobleman, his crime and puniſhment, 1 vi. 577. 
Sautre, William, * of St. Oſith's, London, the firſt Lollard burat ia 


England, ili. 


Savil, Sir Jobn, hi . ble promotion, iv. bo. 


de, their charaRter, 1. 16. their civil government, i ib, 17. _ theiren- 
try into Britain, and ſucceſs againſt the Scots and Picts, 19. their 
| quarrel with the Britons, 20. ſtate of, in Britain, at their firſt com- 


| ing, 23, divided into South and Weſt Saxons, id. 24, are beaten 


by the, Britons at Baden, 25. by whom then governed, ib, their 


. ſettlement in Northumberland, ib. the heptarchy eſtabliſhed among 


them, 26, the ſource of unioq among their princes, 27. their, ſu- 

perſtitions, and antient religi ion? 30. the chriſtian religion is intro- 
duced among them, ib. 26. 1 of their kings return to paga- 
niſm 45. ſtate of, when the beptarchy was united in one great 
ſtate, 6. 62. the corrupt ſpecies of chriſtianity which they recel- 


ved, 63, 64, are addifled to the worſhip of images, 67. 


Saxon, Anglo, or Aaglo-Saxons, their kingdom erected in Rritain, i. 68. 
ther government, and rules of ſucceſſion to their crown, 231 3—220. 


how altered by the Norman inyaſion, 225. the juriſdiction of theic 
Vor. VIII. Ii great” 
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great lords, and their courts of Juſtice, 228. their criminal 
lab, 231. A cdllectioh of their moſt Techarkadle laws, 234 . 
| their fine for murder, how diverſified, 23 Fo. theft,” how | pu- 
' | diſhed, 17% an How tfealbti and rebellion, ib.” the reve re due 
to their kings, 241. and value of their money, 242, the value 
of divers cothinotftics' among thein, ib, 243. their method of dl. 
- Widing inheritances, 242, 245. ce manners, 245+, their go- 
mernment, ow” red and chargeable mT 319, 320. def l. 
* Saxons, 
dae. Jut-Saxons, in Geriwwity, Se Mficored by Charlerbaghe, fly to 
© Jutland, i. 69. aided by others from Jutland, they invade France and 
Britain, ib. 70. their fitſt landing in Britain, ib. See 4% Ebe- Hann. 
— South, or South-Saxons, kingdom of, ctablithedli in Britain, 1. 23, 
cot, his trial, vii. 366. 
Scotland, and Scots, Scots and Pits invade Britain, i, 13. ate tepille 
by Saxons, 19. make a treaty with them 1425 the Britons, 20, 
Scotland is ſubdued dy England, 110. king of, ofta ne, aſ⸗ 
fiſted by Danes, makes an irruption into England, ib. A of, 
_ *  Malcomb, obtains a gift of the county of Cumberland, 113. a re- 
bellion there, in Which king Dunean is flain, 181. the rebellioh 
ends, by the ſlaughter of Macbeth the rebel, ib. and in the reſto- 
ration of Malcom, Duncan's ſon, ib. who does homage to William 
the Conqueror for Cumberland, 262. receives kindly Edgar Athe- 
| ling and his fiſters, 264. marries Margaret, Edgar's Adel ſiſter, ib 
comes into England, to affiſt Edgar in a renewed atternpt, 20). 
cCarries him and his followers back into Scotland, 268. is repulſed 
In another attempt on England, 294. lain in another againſt ir, 
312. and to him, his brother Donald ſucceeds, id, "who is de. 
throned by Duntan, a natural ſon of Matcomby's, id. King of, Wil- 
liam, confederates with France againſt England, and Inyades the 
latter kingdom, 474. 'agfees to a ceffatioh of arms, ib, in an af- 
ter invafion, is made a priſoger, 477. his hamiliatiny treaty with 
Hlenty II. 479. the treaty is ſtrictly executed, 480. dhe vaſſalage 
of Scotland, obtaired by this treaty, is releaſed for a ſum of money, 
/ by Richard I. it. 6. king of, Alexander, receives, and bn what terms, 
_ © the flying Engliſh barons, 96, on the death of Alexander III. Mar- 
garet, maid of Norway, is declared queen of Scotland, 250. her 
death, and enſuing competition for the crown, 272% Nate of that 
competition, ib. 253. it is referred for determination to "the king 
of England, 254. what benefit the : Engliſh king expetted, from ac- 
-" Accepting this reference, ib. 255. an examin ation of the 1 1 
claim to feudal homage for the kingdom of $ Weng, 256, 257. 
Mr. Carte's notion thereto relative, exa mined, 258—260, the. be- 
-* Haviour of the Scots nobles, in ord of the WE Ling, 
-* "Norham, 260, 261. their reply to Edward's 90 800 there, . 


6 commiſſioners are * to hag the! of the com 
fed 


* 


' throne, * 
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a petitors, 264. an award is pronounced in favour of Baliof," 269. 


he is provoked to rebel,” by Edward's humiliating demands, 267: 


an alliance with France is confirmed, by a ſtipulated marriage be- 


tween the prince of Scotland; and the daughter of Philip of Valois, 
273. king of, John, refuſes obedience to the Engliſh king's eita- 
tions, 290. an account of hoſtilities between the two nations, 29 14 
292. Scotland is ſubdued, and put under-the government of earl 
Warrenne, 293. France deſerts the Scots alliance, 308. Wallace's 
character, zog. who inſtigates the Scots to revolt, ib. 320. and 
after defeating the Engliſh, is choſen regent of Scotland, 313. 
the Scots army, commanded by Wallace, is routed by the Eng- 
liſh army commanded by the king in perſon, at Falkirk, 315. a 
conference between young Bruce and Wallace, 316. Scotland is 
again ſubdued by England, 318, the pope in vain interpoſes in be- 
half of the Scots, ib. 319. the Scots, under Cummin, chace away 


the Engliſh government, 321. Scotland;is; again reduced by Ed- 


ward in perſon, ib. 322. and Sir William Wallace is taken, and 
ſuffers as traitor in London, 322, 323. character of young Ro- 
dert Bruce, ſon of the competitor for the Scots crown, 323. be in- 
forms Cummin and others of his reſolution to ſave his country, 325. 


= 4 


Er, "oj which Baliol recovers the kingdom, 395. troubles 


about the eſtates of Etigliſhmen in Scotland, 394. Balilol's coro- 
nation and expulſion,” 398. 4 war breaks out between Seot- 
land and England, ib. 399. and Ballot is once more received” as 
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great lords, and their courts of juſtice, 228. | their en 
bt, 231. 4 Neath of their oſt os 
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"20 their Ut, 241. and value of their money, 

of divers cothtnottits'atnong thein, ib, 243; their 2 of Ut. 

- viding inheritatices, 244, 245- their manners, 245+, their go- 

mernment, bow ixed and chingeable il. 319, 320. Ses 2 
” Saxons, 

"Bike \Jut-Saxons, in Gery; Se ificured dy Charlewa 05 uy to 
© Jutland, i. 69. aided by others from Jutland, they "invade France aud 
Britain, ib. 70. their fitſt landing in Britain, ib. See  Anghd-Sgxen, 

— South, or South-Saxons, kingdom of, eſtabliſhed in Britain, 1 i. 23. 

'-Feot, his trial, vii. 366. 

Scotland, and Scot, Scots and Picts invadze Britain, i, 13. ate repillſed 
by Saxons, 19. make a treaty wü them 1217 t 19925 20. 

Scotland is ſubdued by England, 110. King o ne, al- 

ſiſted by Danes, makes an irruption into Leun! ib. . of, 

Malcomb, obtains a gift of the county of Cumb rland, 113. 2 te- 

bellion there, in which King Duncan is ſtain, 181. the Tebellioh 

ends, bythe laughter of Macbeth the febel, ib. and in the reſto- 
ration of Malcom, Duncan's ſon, ib. who does homage to William 
the Conqueror for Cumberland, 262. receives kindly Edgar Athe- 

| ling and his fiſters, 264. marries Margaret, Edgar S Aden ſiſter, id 
comes into England, to affiſt Edgar in a renewed attempt, 207 
carries him and his followers back into Scotland, 268. is repulſed 
In another attempt on England, 294. lain in another. agajoft 1 

312. and to him, his brother Donald ſucceeds, id, "who is de. 

'  throned by Dantan, a natural ſon of Malcomb's, ib. King of, Wil. 
liam, confederates with France againſt England, and Inyades the 
latter kingdom, 474. agrees to a cefſation of arms, ib. In an af 

ter invaſion, is made a priſoner, 477. his hamiliating treaty with 

Henry II. 479. the treaty is ſtrictly executed, 480. the vaſſalage 
of Scotland, obtaired by this treaty, is releaſed for a ſum of money, 

© by Richard I. ii. 6. king of, Alexander, receives, 'and'bn what terms 

"the flying Engliſh barons, 96. on the death of Alexander III. Mar- 
garet, maid of Norway, is declared queen of Seotlind. 250. her 
death, and enſuing competition for the crown, 2 525 tate of that 

5 competition, ib. 2 3. it is referred for determination to the ing 
of England,'254. what benefit the En gliſh king expected from ac- 
© Accepting this reference, ib. 255. an l of the Eoglih 
- Claim to feudal homage for the kingdom 4 256, 10 
Mr. Carte's notion thereto relative, 1155 2 58— 00, che be 

ariour of the Scots nobles, in po ende "of Ne WT: ih King, 
© "Norham, 260, 26t. their reply to Edward's EAR? there, 261, 
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pen 264. an award f pronounced in fivour of Baliof, FY 
N be is provoked to rebel, by Edward's humilisting ond 267; | 

an alliance with France is confirmed, by a ſtipulated marriage be: 
| tween the prince of Scotland, and the daughter of Philip of Valois, 


e 273. king of, John, refuſes obedience to the Englith king's eita- 8 
tions, 290. an account of hoſtiſities between the two nations, 291. 
q 292. Scotland is ſubdued, and put under the government of earl 
8 Warrenne, 293. France deſerts the Scots alliance, 308; Wallace's 
character, 309. who inſtigates the Scots to revolt, ib. 340. and 
* after defeating the Engliſh, is choſen regent of Scotland, 313. 
0 the Scots army, commanded by Wallace, is routed by the Eng- 
" lim army commanded by the king in perſon, at. Falkirk, 3153. 4 
5, conference between young Bruce and Wallace, 316. Scotland is 
again ſubdued by England, 318, the pope in vain interpoſes in be- 
A half of the Scots, ib. 319. the Scots, under Cummin, chace away 
" the Engliſh government, 321. Scotland is again reduced by Ed- 
| wald in perſon,” ib: 322. and Sir William Wallace is taken, and 


ſuffers as traitor in London, 322, 323. character of young Ro- 
* dert Bruce, ſon of the competitor for the Scots crown, 323. be in- 
forms Cummin and others of his refolution to fave his country; 325. 
Kills Johb Cummin the regent, 337+ ada account of the enſuing re- 
4 volt aud defeat of the Scots, 328, 329. they gain ſome advantages 


Ving, 349. which is defeated by Bruce at Bannocburn, 35 1: the Scots 
Ns army favages the northern tounties of England, 35 2z. a truce for 
M. S thirteen years, 1s made between Edward and Bruce, 361. the Scots, 

a headed ty Wing and Douglas, invade England, 384. a deſcrip- 


1 4 5 Brute's command, 338. N after ſome further ſucceſſes; 
* 5 makes a trute with the En liſh king, Edward II. 348. Scotland 
10 is again invaded by a mighty” army of the Engliſh, headed by their 


4 tion 'of their equipage, 385. their tranſactions in England, 386, 
n 387. ate forced "to retreat” into their own country, 388. 4 
: | 2 Pence between 'Bnglahd and Scotlabd, ratified in parlia- 
a" ment, ib "=. * David, a minor, ſucceeds his father iti the Stots 
wh | throne, a battle betweh the Engliſh and him, near the river 
* Erne, b Ph which Baffol fecovers the kingdom, 395. troubles 
® þ bore th eſtates of Engliſhmen, in Scotland, 394. Balilol's coro- 
* nations and expulſion, 398, à war breaks out bety'een Seot- 
4 land and England, ib. 399. and Ballot is once more received as 
5 . © King, 400. 36 ec g Eogland on his account; 401. his 
” ſecdad expulfton, 407. King David's army is routed, and the 
f , Kia is taken and carried 4 priſoner to the Tower, 453. ſet at 
. we 478. ate of of, t che death of Edward III. ili. 5. a bat- 
1 * beraten the Eng glith under Piercy, and the Scots under Douglas, 
67 * at Otterbun, 2 , 1215 between the fame at Homeldon, 73. the 
* prinee of Seo and falls into the hands of king Henry IV. 81. and 


the rann l 2 of grief, ib. the regency of - the 
toſs, an 07 & 5 11 2 3 duke 


* 
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duke of Albany, uncle of the king, commences, ib. à confederacy 
between Scotland and France,,agaioſt, England, 120. . the. regent 
ſends ſuccours to the Orleans party in France, ib. a new regent, 
 Murdac, ſon of the; former, ſends; more ſuccours to France, 134. 
ſtate of, immediately before James J. of Scotland, at, hig acceſſion 

a priſoner in Eogland, was ſet at liberty, 13 Fra ſtate of, when 
Henry VI. fled! hither with his queen, 227. the Euglich impgſtor, 
Warbec, flies to the court of the Scots king, 389, the, reception 


de met with, 390. king of, in ſupport of the impaſtor, invades 


England, 464. is routed at Flouden, and never aſtera heard, of, 
466. the queen-dowager is made regent, 467. - depoſition of 
the queen-dowager, and the election of the duke of Albany 
3n her place, iv. 5, the then ſtate of; Scotland, ib, 6. an 
account of the riſe of many differences in that kingdom, 7. the 


atrival of the duke of Albany from Rtance, and his adminiſtration, 


murderers bave retired, ib. it is 


ib. the duke of Albany's return to France, and hiſtory of, in his 
A abſence, 8. the regent returns to Scotland, and makes a truce with 
England, 46. an Engliſh invaſion, during a ſecond. abſence of the 
regent in France, 47, 48. his, warlike operations againſt Engle- d, 
Vvhen he comes back. to: Scotland, 48. 49. retires again to France, 
and never returns, ib. 49. the ge formation begins there, And is 
promoted by Hamiltons ſteddy;) ſufferings, ; 233 · ſpreads, 235. 
tbe clergy offer the king a free gift, and invite him to enxich him- 
 felf with the ſpoils of bereties, 235. the king of England reſolves 
dn war with Scotland, 266, bhinh is. ſoon, aftet inyaded by an 
Engliſh army, 248. „he ,rqutdofjSolvay; ib. 249. aud, death of 
_ » king james V. 249. bftheoſcheme ref an unten with Fnglapd, is 
formed by the marrisge of, the inte of; Wales with; the young 
queen of Scots, 250. -@ treaty. 1is/ made with .Enpland. that 
pPurpoſe 25. 4 ne Kupture, 2 54, the cuſtody of the. young 
© queen is entruſted with the ibeads; of four potent families, ib, the 
\ Gifferences- between phe cawilke of, Iden gut Landen, 60 a cv 

_. », warvthereby:otcaſioned, ,264% 1ad;:Engliſh inyeſion. repulſed, 265. 
. - and: Lenox/s flight inte England, ib. the reaſon, why the. Roglilt 
ſorces then ſo ſpeedily left Scotland. ab. a6. is comprębended in 
A tresty of peace; between France: and England, 225. „ Wiſhart pro- 
motes the reformation: in Scotland, 3 15, 317. his martyrdom, 316, 
cardinal Beaton's ſſuſſination, ib. 3 19, - the;then tate, and, mi- 
fortune of Scotland, 3a0. St, Andrews ds beſieged, where Beaton's 
1 rendered, ee ee 
in Scotland, ib. an Englith, invaſion : concerted againſt, Scotland, 


üb. 322. the invaders enter Scotland, with the: protector at theit 
bead, 323. the battle of Pinkey begins, 325. continues with va- 
tious ſucceſs, ib, 3 26, is decided in favour of the Engliſt, ( 29, 32). 

.  , further progteſs of the Engliſh arms, and return of, the protectot t9 
| - - England, 32. Haddington taken, and garriſoned-by the Engl, 
1333. propoſals in parliament, to ſend the young queen to France, 


* 
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334. French gold in plenty there, '335. | the young queen ls 
ſent to France, ib. more military exploits between England and 
Scotland, id. 336. a tumult between French sud Scots ſoldiers in 
Edinburgh, wherein the provoſt is flain, 336. Scotland reaps be- 
nefir from the inteſtine diviſioms that then prevailed in England, 
337. the plague makes great havock in Scotland, and ſtops the 
military operations there, 358. a peace with England, 359. the 
- quiceh-dowager makes a journey to France, 467. an account of the 
great men that go in her train, ib. her return, and entrance on 
the regeticy, 469. commiſſioners are ſent from the parliament of 
Scotland; to aſſiſt at the young queen's marriage with the Dauphin, 
470. the marriage contract made, and marriage ſolemnized, 471, 
Queen of, is conſidered by queen Elizabeth as her moſt inveterate 
enemy, v. 20. a ſet of reformers, known by the name of the Con- 
gregation of the Lord, appears there, 22. Mill burnt there for 
bereſy, 14. ſubſeriptions for a league againſt popery, 25. the ar- 
rial of John Knox there, 26. the queen-regent, and congrega- 
tion arm againſt each other, 27. meſſages and remonſtrances between 
the belligerant parties, 28, 29. a capitulation and breach ofit, com- 
plained of, 29, zo. churches and monaſteries deſtroyed by the inſur- 
gents, 31. aud the queen-regent takes ſhelter in Dunbar, ib. new 
articles of capitulation, 32. ſoldiers and divines arrive from France, 
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' to combat the reformers, 33. who ſend meſſages to queen Eliz- 
a abeth, demunding ſuctburs, 34. a treaty of mutual defence is 

, _ eondiltie@' between queen Elizabeth and the reformers, 36. relief 
f comes te them from England, ib. 37. the French, by treaty with 
; the Evplifi#tmbaffadors, evacuate Scotland, 37., the union between 

; England and the Scots reformers is made more compleat, 38. a 
t confemon W faith, agreeable to the new doctrines, is ratified by the * 
3 parllamegt There, 39. and an embaſſy is ſent to France for the 
© - queenF ation of theſe proteedings, which is refuſed, 40. again 

| WH ruff to queen Elizabeth's ambaſſador, 44. the queen is invited 
. back to Vcotfand, ib. her arrival there, 46, 47, ber reception there 
i from irhe teformers, 48, 49. à converſation thert᷑, Between Knox and 

1 the Cee 51, 5 2. an uproar in Edinburgh, occaſioned by ſome dif- 
* ferences between the Qgeen's uncle and a ſtrumpet, 53, 54. the then 

0 ſteate of the Scots clergy, 56. an embaſſy from the Queen of Scots, 

j- to dern Eheüdeth, 57. bow anſwered, 58, 59. divers ſuitorg to 
U the Oer of Scots, how regarded, Gr, 62. See Mary, Queen of 
n Scots: ma ore On and Darnley, 91. an inſurrectſon 
, _ thereby cbfed, 45/921") tfwinfurgents are encouraged by the Eng- 
r liſf ambaſſader, 92. take ſlielter in England, 93. the purport of 
F 2 French embaſſy to the Queen, 95. Rizzio's murder there, 190, 
„bord Datule murder 107 Marriage of the Queen and Bothwell, 
o 118 a1 inſurrection, which occaſions Bothwell's flight, 121, 122. 
Aung the Queen's confinement, 122, 123. the Queen's ut) 


= | * N D N X. 
| | 27... Murray's: /regency commences, 128. See Murray, earl. of. 
een Mary: 's flight | into Euglag 131. commiſſioners appointed 
0% examine. ber affair, 17 Murray 's aſſaſſination, 173. Mary's 
3 pati) in Scotland, 174. Marr's aſhort regency, a0). 
2 regency. colfimences, ib, Qucen Mary's party ſubdued, 
298. Morton's. reſignation, 234. be is afterwards perſuaded to 
retaig the government, 235. his trial aud death, 235. Gon xies 
FN Dr 253 the king's. delivery: and aſſumntion of the 
e 2837 Queen Mary trial commences, 299. ſen- 
tence, 308. iplerpoſition of ber ſon in her favour,, 2 316. her 
Execution, 32278329. king of, becomes Ring of. England, by 
= to Queen Elizabeth's death, 468. his departure from Edinburgh, and 
: Arrival in London, 11. 51a, ſtate of, aftet the acceſſion of the 
Scots Kin to the Faglih crown, vi. 20. viſited by is monatch, 
| 8 21. 1 the tben ſtate. of the Scots church, 24. ceremonirs, ſome re- 
. there, 28. viſited by Cbarles I. 238. diſcontents there, 
259, liturgy introduced there, 26244zbymults: theres 263, 264. 
Fovepant there, 266. an aſſembly there, 270. acts of, 271. mo- 
| *,.ney.ſent. thithen from. France, 272. ſoldiers enliſtedithere, and: an 
amy reiſed, ib. 2273. . pacifications; 257. military preparations 
* rens wed, 280. ent into England, and the battle of New burn 
| * Tyne, 295 meſſengers ſent from the Scots-army ta abe king, 
93 the firſt; meeting of the commiſſioners at Rippon. 296. the 
10 85 is transferred to London, 298, tha Scets army levies contribu- 
= - tions in England, 318. commiſſioners als their , receptions in Lon- 
p din, 320. the Scots army is paid off, and diſbanded, 36 1. Scot. 
land is again viſited by Charles I. 362 patliamant of, — 
commiſſioners ta treat. with the Englith f parlament, 379 conſerva- 
: tors of the peace, ſummon a conventiot in Scotland. 4 4. ſolemn 
lesgue and covenant there, 475. an army. is levied, 456. which 
enters England. ib. blockades York, vile 40. takes that city, 13. 
2 of, in Wage 43; the Scots armyixeceives the king at Newark, 
delivers to the parliamentis army, 8a. s diſhanged, ib. 
mo. of Scotl 1 1648, 118. 119. commiſſiepers off, declare for 
; "the king, 119. 4 Scots invaſion of England prepared, t. the 
rmy. is defeated at Preſtan, 131+; Rateof)atithedemiſe of Charles 
"ore. commiſſioners of, at Breda, 180. the King's arcivalithere, 
190, an aſſembly there, 191. ſtate of, the king's authority there, 
193, the promotion of Leſley, to the chief command of the Scots 
army there, 198. battle of Dunbar, 197. Crornwell at. Edin- 
burg, ib. ſtate of the king's affairs there, 199 his arrival in 
the Scots camp at Torwood, 201. the army: marches haſtily ſouth- 
Wards, 202. is [defeated at Worceſter, 203. Scotland ds ſubdued 
by Monk, 214. united to the commons ealth of Euglend, 215. 
Cromwell's admipiſtration there, 254. ſtate of, at the reſtotation, 
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_ - at Sdlebay, 493. on the coaſt of 
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of the new laws, 452. aH inſurrection there, 45 3. Nate: of, at 
the peace of Nimeguen, viii. 46. arbitrary meaſures purſued there, 
52. writs of intercommuning againſt conventiclers, 5 8B. noblemen, 
and danded . gentlemen, forbid to depart the kingdom, ib. complaint 
of the Scots diſcontented lords at London, 59. 1 ſtate of, towards the 
end of king Charles IPs reign, 111. another inſurrection there, 


112. che battle of Bothwell bridge there, 113; indemnity there 


granted, 115. the duke of Vork there, 164, ſtate of in 1681, 
166. extreme ſeverities there, 169, 169. the cauſe of theſe feve- 
rities, 17 ſtate of, at the time of Argyle's invaſion, 229, ſtate 
of, in 1686, 243. ſtate of, when the prince of Orange landed at 
Torbay, 291. the revolution covention there ſummoned, 299. 
the cramn and regal dignity, are offered to the prince and ptinceis of 
Orange, and their heirs, 300. „ Din, 27% iet of; {1 an 

Scrigtages,: anew: tranſlation of them by Tindal, 142. by Henry VII. 
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l 2) hvafrg dies! Han al 


Scatagas, what, and when dropt; ii. 124. 0 1 6551 
Seafights, between French and Engliſh, on the coaſt: of Brittany, iii. 
448. aff Breſt, 47. off the iſle of Wight, iv. 270. between 
Eagliſm and Spaniards: in the channel; 354.356, at Dover, vii. 
220. at Plymouth, 222. in the Mediterranean, ib. on the coaſt 
of Kent, ih at the Goodwin, ib. 223. in the channel, 223. on 
the coaſt of Halland, 242. at the Canaries, 265. between the 
duke of Vork and Ohdam, 414, at the mbuth of the Thames, 482. 
Holland,” 5 18. at the mouth of 
the Texel, 519. bag: he bisi; 21 ang endog 04 650089 
Seamen, number of, in Queen Elizabeth's reign, u. 345. 
Security, parliamentary debt firſt contracted on it, i. 224g”. 


Selgembore, battle of vin. 222. E 10MMPt 395590 579 bas 2309 


Seneffe, battle of, wü. 8. N au ger adsense bigypR: I 
Sen, their nature, ii. ans Meibes eld G1 baslgan D 
de uerus emperor, makes: addition to the wall built by Adrian i. 10. 
Seymaury Jane, married to Henry VIII. iv. 176. her iſſue included in 
the entaib of the oromn, 178. brings forth a prince, and dies in 
rhildhed, ir hnfαhD tn to eee 105676 eee e 369 
—— dord Edward, ſon of the protector, loſes his horſe at the hattle 
of Pinkey, ih. 325. repulſed: in an attempt on Piſe, 335% 
—— Sir Edward, created earl of Hertſord, iv. 191. cheſen pro- 
tector by the executors of Henry \VIIPs with” 304. and oreated 
duke of Somerſet, 305%. his ambition on the removal of Southamp- 
ton; 306ʃ his great authority, how. ſubmitted to, 307, 306. bis 
ſtrenuous endeavours to compleat the reformation, 308, zog. is 
guided: by Cranmer's canncils, 1310, is oppoled.: by the biſhop of 
Wincheſter ibo 311. appoints a general vifitation of all the dioceſes 
in England, 311. protects the reformation abroad, 314. prepares 
do invade Scotland, and why, 32 1. invades it, and prepareg far a 
St 114 deciſive 


»% 


\ 


% 


deciſire action gn, 324, tengages the: Scots army at Pinkey, 325+ 
Touts them, 326. on his return to London ſummons a parliament 
| 328. conſents to a repeal of the ſtatute;equalifing-proclaniations to 
=. * laws, and to divers ſtatutes promoting the reſormation, ib gag. in 
. council, iſſues divers orders in behalf of the reformation, 337332. 
orders Hadniggton in Scotland to he fortified and garrifonedowith- 
Engliſh troops, 333. raiſes an army to make a conqueſt of Scots 
land, 336. and gives the-command-of iteid the earl of Shoe ſbury, 
üb. « fiſcovers hig brother, the edmiral's cabals agnitmſt bim, 339. 
is reconeiled to him, 340. on new diſcoveries, ideprives him of his 
- office of admiral, and ſends him ta the tower; 364. promotes 4 
= bill of, attainder againſt; his brother ig 43 4401! obtains it to de 
= — Paſſed, andorders his execution, 3 44. grants, in eduneil, a com- 
| miſſion to the primate and others, to fearah::for unabaptifts! and all 
Herstics, 3 oo diſcentents a iaſt his government, 35 1, 37, 
which are, followed hy inſurrections, 354. 35. ſends lord Ruſſei at 
tbe head of, an army againſt. them, and us curł of [Warwie with ano - 
ther, and quells them, 355, 356.1 grants general indemhity, 3994 
_- diſmantles;Hagdipgton,iiand- orders therartiitery, to be brought to 
Berwie, 358, a war breaks out with France, ibog5991«burdiſap- 
pointed of affiſtance from the Emperor, deſires to comclutle a peace 
© "with, France and Sentland, 359-0 fadtions griſe in the couneiſ-againſt- 
ö bim, 60. A gonſpiracy is there formed againſt him 36 reſigns 
- Hisarateftorſaigy and isrſent to the Tower, 964-28 fucteaged in 
power by the earb of Warwie, ib. 65-5 det at libemymnd re ad- 
witted inta the £qupcil; 366, ſent by the council tootry-Gardiner's i 
temper, 369 0c his ruin / is reſolved on by abe e of NMorthumber- | 
land, r and brought) to triab, 139 8) 01condemned;) and 
executed, 379. character of. ib, ονοοο 20d ebno11s . di 180 
Seymour, Sin Rrancis, 5 his bebavious in parlia ment, wiorrppyregse . 
| eee Wis, wade 2.c0unſcitor tor che regency. of Edward VI. | 
iv. 302. created Lord Seymour, andpromited-to the office of lord | 


high adanicaly, 32546 the Englith fleet, under his command, makes 4 
— geſcent; on. the :coaſt af Seatſand. and j9.repulſtdþ p39, ( charader 
of, 338.  cabals agninſt his brother theiprogefior;! ib1is tifcovered, 
- and-ſeemingly repotgeiled to him, 340 cis arrefted;] andi by his bro- | 


| ther's intefeſt u bilbof attainder is brongbt into Parliament againſt 
N him, .f; · „ bis attained, and executeds19 44-1 o x09 —— . 
Jerxa, Ludovico. dee Lxdo vi and Milan oohO ig Une 219956 
Masman. See Maximilian and Wein 406d melt ns 4 
in tw oa — inveſtiture of: Milan; ivo o dies with · 
- out mue, 15 2 EIS px ok : en” 
Shaftebrry, par phi cleaves the court party and why; v. FU ad- 
- heres Glolely to thernountry partys! 5 16. bis opinion: of the bill of 
- excluſion, viii. 102. he preſents. the duke of Vork to the grand 


- Jury of Middleſex for recuſancy, 185. ,cis: accuſed of high treaſon, Wl + 


162. 
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162, acquitted, ib. engages in the duke of May con- 
ſpiracy, 158. ö eee ene ant go dere a 
5 Sbalyßpar, his oharatter, vi, yr. i 53.19 Leet e eee 
be Sharp, doctor, — many. cyur—m-y Andrews, vii. 575. 
wurdered, viii. 112 {1 2:9b10 rid n +. /4 % 
10 Shaig, price of, ig bean ir. reign, 1 y. ſtate off in Henry Vit: 
engen . eee vos ee eee eee e Nuts 
a $herbard; biſhop of Olicheſter, poses Orümer, de 180. | 
00 Sherifft, ame homination of them, viii. 17t. effects of, n. 173. 
85 Ships} figltrof! the royal navy built, fi. 47. 
x Ship-mneyp tacit levied in Rngland, i. 152. on ee ens vi. 
462 10nthe/qrhole Kingdom, 239. writs for; ſelflebhtradictory, 
2530 deureed for by all the judges of — , 254.” "detlired ille- 
gal by the ihouſe uf commons, 317. ; 8 5 hr 5 os 116! ; 
Shipping, | Rate oft in Edyeart#t LIVE» reigo, fi. 512. decay of, N 
what aſeribed to, ãb. ſtate of, in Queen lizabcth's reign, v. 5 N 
Shire: deputies from, fink-ſammoned. to parliament, ii, 215. . 
Shirley, Sir Thomas is caſe, vi. 11232 00S 
Sberr, Jane, accuſed . . — ae reg. 
ib⸗ cher cfateg 290. S961 1177 140 
Sbreugſhury, battle of, iii. 96, ppyo 1d 07 HL DD * bs : 
enn of, — without a Anne to-quel * 
geots againſt Henry VII iv. 1871 attends the duke of Norfolk in 
an expedition: againſt Scotland, 248. commands agefuſt the Scots, 
— — the protetes! rene 
karl of, added to the ptisy- council; when the Qgeen of 
 Seotland's.caſetis under their conſideration,” v. 149. appointed to ſee 
the ſentenee againſt her erecuted, 322. inſor me that privy on his 
orders, ib. attends the execution, 324—329 TC | 
Sidney, Algernon; tried, wii 191. condemned, und executed; 193. 
di, Sir Henry, made governor of Trelaud, v 4157 His adminiſtra- 
tion therstabadi recatiedprapysyns 110 099s 10 0916915 
Sir Philip, bis letter to Queen Elizabeth, when her mar- 
rizge with the dbKd:.061Anjow was propoſed, v. 249 —25 . his 
death, celebrated hy James I. then king of Scotland, 287. 
Sir Robert ſent' to Scotland on an embaſſy, v. 34 . 
Silver, value oi; in Henry VIls reigu, ib rr. See Menge. 
——— box of, intercepted, containing letters of Mary Queen of 
Scots, and produced againſt: her, v. 144. 143, e eee e 
Simnel, Lambert, his history, bi; 3%, is teceived im Lrelaudt as earl 


= r —— 


_ 
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* MWarwie, and proclaimed li, 34 10 . « ſllion, 

; 347+ a | 801 | 
d. dinon, Richard; a beietbp vaiſes un infurretion-wgulnſt Heniry vnn, r. 
of 340. is taken ptiſoner, 347. but not to be tried, and * in 4 4 
id out af; law to lh 200 41050919 20 3 ; | 
ng wan condemnedz-vile 290, 29. 


2. Sintætim: 
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eee ese besc ben tbesäges army at Pinkey, 326 
fouts them, 326. on his return to London ſummons a parliament 


325. conſents to a repeal of the ſtatute equaliſmꝑ proclamations to 
las, and to divers ſtatutes promoting the reſormotion, ibo gag. in 
council, iſſues divers orders in behalf of the reformation, 331,332. 
. orders Haddiggton in Scotland to he fortificd and gartiſonet with 
- Engliſh troops, 333: raiſes an army to make a r Scots 
land, 336. and gives the-command-ef it id the earl of;Shvewſbury, 
3 diſcovers hit brother, the admiralls cabals -againit bim, 339. 
is reconciled to him, 340. on new diſcoveries, ideprives him ot his: 
- -office-of admiral and. ſends bim to: the tower; 36. promotes 2 
dill ei attainder+againſt) his brother, Jg 4344-1! obtains dt to de 
Paſſed, and orders his enegution, 344. grasts, in eduncil, à com- 
miſſion to the primate and others, to ſearahꝭ for unabaptifts; andi all 
. Derstics, 3 diſcontents a iaſt his goveru ment, 3 1, 357, 
which are. fallowed by inſurretlious, 334. 365. ſends lord Ruſſei at 
the head of, zn army againſt them, ard; the eur of Warwie with ano- 
ther, and quells them, 355, 356.1 grants\apentralindenthity, 399% 
4 diſmemtles Hacdin gton, and orders the artilbery to be brought to 
Berwie, 358. a war breaks out with France, ib. 359. baliſap- 
pointed of aſſiſtance from the Emperor, deſires to:conchudle a peace 
* Fit Kranf end Scnrland, 359+ factions atiſe in the council againſt 
biq, 860. * A gonſpiracy is there formed agdinſt bim; 36 refgns 
a his, prateftorſbip, and isn ſent to the Tower 36 is fucteaged in 
power by the èarbef Warwie, ib. 368 is ſet at libemymnd re ad- 
— 5366. ſent by the countil to try Gardiner 
| 4 a ona reſolved on by the earl of Northumber- 


land, d 5, akegand brought, to trial, 1378/01condemned, and- 
executed, 379. character of. ib. 380. 0 ons ebn ais. di 1210 
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|  Ceymony, 181 Francis, , his behaviour in parliament, vii tine 5 


| Seymany, Sin, T hom 4, made 8 cuunſellor to che regency. of: Edward VI. 

iv. 302. created Lord Seymour, and promntid to the office of lord 

_ Ons —— flert, under his. mand, makes 

_— :coaſt af Scotland, and j9.repulſtd;» 339. (charger 

py 3 21 als againſt his 77 ibis diſrovered, 

and ſee mingly reconciled to him, 340 is arreſted} andi by his bro- 

ther's intereſt.w bilÞof attainder is brought — 

I v1 ils gttainted, andiexecutedp194geint to 0d ———M.* 

ovico. See Lydovice and MMꝭL.l!l. s hon bong buf 21 

aiim. See Maximilian and Milan, cit 1190 06. . 

—.— obtains. me ibveſtizore er Mlany iv. 209-1: dies with 

-- out mue, 150. ISS 

ere eee dhe cout partys and l= be 7 5 
Hays cloſelgqto thergountsy partys! 5164; bis opinion of the bill of 

on, viii. 102. he preſents. the duke of Vork tol the grand 
b of — * * res. col accuſed oi high treaſon, Is 
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162; acquitted, ib engages” in the duke of Monnouth's es: 


ſpiracy, 178. LE d2 2 ad 
Shakyſpeary his oharatter, vi- yr cn. de ee * enen 
Sharp, doctor . TRSy pany Andrews, "wi, 375. 
murdered, viii. 122 7; ey9b10..229v0h 
P ²— 
rann „ ee eee e eee © FE eee 
$herburn; wbilhop of Chicheſter, oppoſes Cranmer, iu. 196. 
Sboifft, ame ihomination of them; vil. Tf, effects oft 175 boy. 
Shis;} figlhraf! the royal navy built, fil. 779. 
do sg rt levied in Kngland, l. 15 on e e vi. 
262 ongthe hole Kingdom, 239. tits for, (elf-eontradifory, 
2530 :deaveedfor:by-albthe judges of Aan 254. "detlired ille- 
gal by thiꝭ ihouſe of commons, 317. ehe che. 511-09 No! 
Shipping, ſtate o nv Edward): L[IN's- — ü. $12. decay of, then, 
what aſeribed to ab. ſtate of, in Queen Blizabcity' reign,'v. 500, 
Shiray: deputies from, finitſummoned to parliament, ii, #5. ren 
Shirley, Sir Thomas lis caſe; viii. 117jꝛ! OD 0D 
Sh, an, coiled of dorcery in the council, 289." Her Hiſtory, 
ibs|/thesatep 29g0vtn 
Shrewfury > battle of, it. 4:6, 79 goa e bid 220666 obs) 
——carbof,” — touts Aan denn h- 
gents againſt Henry VII iv. 1871 attends the duke of Norfolk in 
an expedition: agaioſt Scotland, 4248. commands agent the Scots, 
by: a commiſſion; from Somerſet the protector, 336. 
—--tarlof; added to the priey- council; When the Queen of 
Seotland's de is under their conſideration,” v. 149. appointed to ſee 
the ſentenee againſt her executed, 322. n that e of his 
orders, ib. attends the execution, 324—3 29 
Sidney, Algernon; tried, wii 191. condemned, und executed; 193. 
dianey. Sir Henry, made governor of Ireland, 51g, His adminiſtra- 
tion ther ab. d recalied fi 416. Ae bio 51691 
Sir Philip, bis letter to Elizabeth, ede tur- 
riage with the dukt of Ane was propoſed, v. . N his 
death, celebrated hy James I. then king of Scotland, 281. i 
Sir Robert ſent' to Scotland on an embaſſy; v. 3 7. 
Silver, value oi, id Henry VIIPoreign, id rt. See Menge 
3 box of, intercepted, containing letters of Mary er of 
ts, and produced againſt her; vi 144. 143. e eee e 
Simmel, 2 his hiſtury; 9 pg is feovived-itr kreland as earl 
War wie, and proclaimedLing, 54% 10 inn dn. 
N 3 
dinon, Richard, a priefl;-:raiſes:an ee ee VIII. iv. 
340. is taken ꝓriſoner; eee — 0 und * in 4 
aut af; l ee + ee ee een of got 


dae condemned, vii. 290, 291. n Se 103 Ke 


ginn 
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Seed, battle of, Vh 281. IRA. "47 96 ated e e | 
Siward, duke of Northumberland, his hiſtory, i. 184. his death, 482, 
Six articles of religion. See Arni. 

| — biſhops. eee fry 115 N 1 $6 Apen ih) 4 Tv 
Klinger b caſe, vi. 464. w. Soft ni A g { #1 et 
Slaves, bo divided among the Aalst. — inn 3 589 
Slida, King of Eſſex, dies, i. 53. - his poſterity: hold that kingdom, 
- ill it is ſubdued by Egbert. the e of the Engliſh monarehy, ib, 
Saale. 2h league there, made among the proteſtant | princes of the 
empire, iv. 108. forced into @ war with the emperor, 318. 
Scree fleet attacked. vii. 488. it repulſes the Bagliſh; 489. 
Solder, common, e ee e n. 513. in Henry 
V' time, iii. 126. UD. elne eee e 
. Sole bay, 4 ſea fight there, vii. B01 7 £044 ba Ws witty nog v 
Somer/et;; earl of, created, iii; 27, . an appeal againſt the dube 
ol Sloceſtet, 34. made marquis of Dotſet, — 4 1496 iP ROAR! 
—— duke of, enters into cloſe connecions with the Queen. of 
1 VI. ii. 344. ſucceeds to Suffolk's power in the mipiſtty, 
195, ſent. ae Tonen cnet Lelenſeu. and flain at the battle af 
8er. Albans, 208. F990 B31 10 451210 
— — duke of. 8 an Edward: Md. mig +4! i J 90 
— duke of, bis riſe. vi. 3. His fall, UPS es 
A ue of, à lord of the anne diſmiſſed from al-dis 
. employments, vi. 254. 2811401;t0.3- We SY nt ent ieee hr 
Suni, his negotiation at London, 1 15. 00 ail S Ku N 

4 "Soutbampton, earl of, created, iv. 1911111711 —— 

; —nothcr created, iv. 305. 0 8ee I riotheley: (min the 
great ſeal ia commiſſion, ib. ig deptived of his office of chancellor, f 

fFned, and confined, 306. is put out of the council, 307. b ö 
whom: bis credit with the protector was ſubyerted;- 342. meets at | 
_ + :Bly-hauſe with Warwic, and others, who afſume the power of the 
council, 362. and force . Wanne 
| dies of grief, 365. 010 %b 4 S73 „ 49 ili | 
| made geoeral of the. bbrſe — Wizabeth, v. 430. 
meeis with mate-contents- at Drury-houſe, © 440. appears at Eier- 
bhouſę among the conſpirators there, 442. arraigned, and condemn- 
ed, 44, is liſe is ſpared, 140. detained e ee | 
marrying Efiex's,cou6in,: 484. 5 ie ind bas. 64546 ( 

Main, becomes formidable h] the wolon: of Amen e Caſtile; ii. 

361. and by its union with the Low- Countries, occaſioned by the 
+accefion of Charles ſon of the emperor Maximilian, and the heirel 
of: Burgundy, to the Spaniſh. throne, 436; 437. and by the lei. 

on of be Spaniſn monarch; to the imperial dignity, iv. 21. 1% 

. . Spain aud France breaks out, 28. army of, beſieges Bdj- 
onre in France, but is conſtrained to raiſe the ſiege, 50 expel 
the French out of Italy, 59 eee 
n 3 


INN D E X. | 

| takes the king priſoner, 63. a treaty between Spain and France, 
Y 972, 73. whereby the French Kking' recovers his liberty, 73. war 
| with France and England, 81. à general peace re-eſtabliſhed; 106. 
Spain enriched, by the conqueſt of Mexico and Peru, 107. by the 
Spaniſh king's influence with the Pope, Pole is created à cardinal, 


. 203. enters into an alliance with England againſt France, 256. 
» which gives riſe to a ne war, ib, military operations of 'a Spaniſh 
1 army, joined with the Engliſn, againſt France, 2589. military 
* operations of, againſt France, 260. peace with France, 266. 


makes war with the proteſtant princes' of Germany, 315. ſuffers 
2 great loſſes by that war, 410. Philip, prince of, married to Mary, 
ry Queen of England, 415. his marriage celebrated in Weſtminſter, 
427. acceſſion o Phiſip to the throne of Spain, and other domi- 
nions of his father, 454. a truce with France broke by the French 


ke king, at the ſolicitation of the pope, 457. + in which war, England 
| Joins with Spain againſt France, 462. negotiations for peace with 
of France begun, 46. end in a peace, and marriage of the Spaniſh 
15 king with a princeſs of France, v. 13. perſecution of heretics in 


of the dominions of Spain begins, 66. king of, ſupports the national 
religion of France, 69. forms a ſecret treaty with the hooſe of 
Guiſe for that purpoſe, 51. à treaty of peace between Spain and 


England, 200, the revolt of Holland and Zealand, and other towns 
his and provintes in the Low-Countries; '220, 221; mutinies in the 
| _ Spaniſh armies in the Low-Countries, 224. à Spaniſh invaſion of 
Ireland, 237. Portugal added to Spain, 276. ' plantations of, 


1 pillaged by Drake, 279. an engagement between the Engliſm and 
the Spaniſh armies in the Low- Countries, 280, 281. fleet of, deſtroy- 
or, ech at Cadia, 338. gteat preparations in Spain for an invaſion” of 
by England, 341. their armada defeated, 355. fleet of, takes an 
$ at Engliſh man of war, 376. which is the firſt they ever took, ib. 
the war between Spain and France, 389. peace between France and 
fter . Spain, 403. Spagiards arrive in Ireland, to ſupport. the rebels 
11 there, 454. expulſion of, 454. depredations of, complained of 
dn England, $56. 4, truoe between Spain and Holland, 558. ne- 
gotiation wird England, about marriage and the Palatinate, vi. 45, 
the prince of Wales there, and careſſed by the Spaniſh monarch, 76, 
allowed tod return, 78. à remarkable diſcourſe between the king of 
pain and the earl of Briſtol, 90. war with England and Holland, 
92. an expedition from Eugland againſt Spain, 149. pense with 
1 Eugland, 218. Acts of hoſtility between England and Spain, vii. 
-+ 259. war declared, 263. galleons of, taken, 264. armies of, 
defeated at Dunes, by the combined armies of France and Bngland. 
25%. pesce between France and Spain, 314. war breaks out again 
g between theſe two powers, 440. peace again, 447. the King of, 
aſſiſts Holland againſt France, 317. unites with Hollahd and other 
powers, in a grand confedetacy again France, vii, 268. wr 

v4 , | palato, 
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tha? ineditop of, «ibn; proteſtant, Ane ei ert gad, 
i Hu 9 his character, fi. 3 F. he becomes the King” s favour. 
he object of the Hatred of the barons, ib. Nane of hit 
Ig 4 035 e og 6, 357. he; with ti 14 71 is baniſhed by the patlia- 
ont . Ee by the King, 3 more inſtances of hi 
avarice, 361. his father executed by 1 05 neen's party, 367, he 
A undlerg wg the fame fate, 368. detail 7 0 Spenſer's bone In an 
L inflrreRion, 379. remarks on this detail, | 
84 is created earl of Gloceſter, TT 1 15 6. degraded, 1 
e 8 nſpires a aſt Henry IV. 68. ain, ib Ooh: 
oy” 70 J 1 his character, v. $68, Fog. | CRONIN 
| Pug a Mey! ſpeech in the hou of « Commons, | rourhing 1 the preroge 
| 18497 "OLI; un STROH 10. 
Btafford, * 95 80 "tried, vit. 47. onde ned, 139, executed, 140, 
K 1 Sir lump hrey and Thomas, head "ahi inforteion, in. 2 
5 ige {tis excviiel at Tybury, ib.” and the other flies to a 
1 15 "and is pardoned, ib. en 
St. Moni {Math of, m. 208. "Tecond battle of, 278. W 
; . Her, be leged by the queen, tegents'party, fl. 3: 20.  farrener 
{> 748 21. 0 
Stanly, "lord; accuſed by Clifford; às an abettor of weed $ impoſture 
© ti. 28g. condemned and executed, 383. 
$tar-Chamber, court of, authority of, "extended to the decifion of private 
cauſes, if. $67. how founded, in. 413: Rate of, in queen Elizs- 
beth's reign, v. 473) 474; bow they uſed "ny riſoners, 477, ſtate 
of, under James 1. vi. 101. Teverities of,” 2 do on Jody: 
ment againſt Prynve, 237. àgafnſt Sir Ai r, 241. 
*" fon, be lb. 2550 ſob 2 of proclamatic ons, 243. 4 ik 
* and Burton, 2 248. "fines the biſhop of Lincoln, 247. pro. 
"vintners to ſell | or hs viauals in may Houſes, 249. obliges 
Fact! to csmpound for *difobedience, ib. Pocher Lilburn, 250. 
e 'of, Ire. "reverſed" parliament, 316.” n 10 aboliſhed, 


N 0 i S717 1H] of 
fe ITY of its ory vi. "164; "Its authority, 262" W 
Stealing. See Theft. ps, 


: 2 7 77 8 a younger ſon of Adels daughter of —_— we Css 

characte e 374, 75. be is crowned king of England, 376. 
Frantz i new RE to” 18 ſubjects, 3 377-_ the methods he tobk to 
enſure his throne, ib." 378. eien the privileges of his ſubjebts, 
381, repulſes a Scots invalion, ib. 382. obſiges x hoblectan 800 
_— ko give up their fortreſſes, 383. I ſummoned to appear be. 
1 fore g. ſynod at Weſtminſter, ib. falls out with His cler Yo ib.” s 
"made U PATonet in — rtage empteſs Matilda's partizans, 386. 


chan Robert ber brother, 39 0, his party is laid ba- 
2 5 TH Mira, Yi.” reel o 16." "rites cxinproil 
1 Uniegs a 10 381611 euclo vit 7 en jt un 

N 3 : 8 „flo ei i paving 
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with Henry, Matilda's eldeſt fon, 394 1185 ib. Ws cherche .bÞ 


395. 
ben archbiſhop of Canterbury, encourages the Englith 6 oppol io 
| Normans, i. 247. is not allowed to be preſent at the coronation of 
William the Conqueror, 251. bis ee 272. he i is (graded 
f by the pope's legate, 274. 
$:. Fobn, knights of, obtain the poſſeſſion of the tenen 7 12 
St. Omer, battle of, viii. 26. ; 


St. Thamm, of Canterbury, legend of, iv. 195, 196. 


$/rafford, Earl of, made preſident of the council of os vi. 1223 _ 


_ of Ireland, ib. and general of the army againſt the Scots, 
297+, bis conduct, 303, he is impeached, 305. thrown into the 
Tower, 309. a committee of both houſes prepare a charge againſt 

bim, 333. ptixy counſellors examined againſt him, ib. 334. arti- 

cles of impeachment drawn up agaioſt him, 335. they are repelled 
by his apology,, 338. a bill of attainder is brought into the'houſe of 
commons againſt him, 346. the methods uſed to make it paſs, ih. 

a new diſcovery that then happened, greatly contributes towards the 

ſucceſs, of this meaſure, 348, „the then circumſtances, of the houſe of 

| lords, 349. the bill paſſes that houſe, ib. a fatal ſtep taken by 
de 350+, os kingeonſenty 19 the bill 3647, tha rep one 

cuted, 353. 

Straiford, archbiſhop, difobliges kin ing "Edward wt." thin's con- 

. duct on. the king's Wet Pp F rance, 124 ee ed to. the 


. king, ib. 7 119517 
Strieland $ motion 1 for 406790 ation of the lifurgy; 1 how 58 red, is.. 


how agreeable to eee ib. a 
$trigel, Earl of, his agre nent. with the king- of pages i i. #53 . makes 


nſter, by his marriage with, the -heireſs, ib. . Touts the king of 

onnaught”s N 0 ib. is ſo overawed by ngchamp, that he dares 

H Hot oduce th e king's mandate, baren Pim counſellor t to that 

nobleman, ii. 18. afliſts John to mount the Engliſh — 15 now 

earl of Pembroke, 1 lan for elief of C rut f 

| ee ug dn r d fe 0h) M uh as hg 

Unarg, his carre e with. Faga Ville 3270. re 
Saf, and Fi — king nh res at ny 6a of W 
„ parliament, vi. 88. kite of, J 15s. 11 6 n 

abe 1d 105 four for the, laſt time, yoted, vil Lage, _—_ 

Sueceſbex.of t py Met + ſettled j In Henry V [11's ume, by ae nt, 


N e maſter of Dy lin, 460. becomes poſſelſed of the kingdom of 


gr fett ene chene e 


=o 24 91 
1 rhe emgnk o ebony 1.3 WIS f iat G on 
1 5 » 


1 eee gorernar of Brit 1 dis 


95 Sell Bar 90 

2 op ot Bn e W ide bolt ger. 
_ i 16. the frivolous charge "rag __ . 17. 
* — 18. 34 ' 1. 
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$f wehen appointed commander of the Engliſh army beliegin 
. Orleans, iii. 148. obtains a large convoy of proviſions for the uſe of 
| the beſiegers, 145, 147. - dares not venture to attack the convoy dl. 
| neſted by the Maid of Orleans, for the uſe of the town, 153. bis ar. 
my is daunted, ib. he is made a priſoner, 156. diſpatched to 
x ” Tours to negotiate à peace, 176. promates. the king's marriage 
with Margaret of Anjou, 178. in conjunction with the queen and 
Wincheſter's partizans, reſolves on the duke of Gloceſter's ruin, ib. 
is promoted to the ducal:dignity, ib. becomes the object of the 
public hatred, 190+ his defence when impeached, 2 he * ba- 
- iſhed the kingdom; 15. murdeted, ib. | 


— — Duke of, hiſtory of, iii. 412. conſpires againſt Henry brit 


and leaves the kingdom, 443. nnn and of CORES to the | 
3 [Moms 414. beheaded; 45 9w.. F 
4 Duke of, created, iii. 257. eee ee 
of France, and younger ſiſter of Henry VIII. 472. is offended with 
the king, and retires: from court, iv. 4. commands in an expedition 
0 9 France, 5. is one of the jury that tries and condemns Anne 
5 173. commands forces againſt inſurgents; 186. remon- 
ſttates againſt the cruelty of the fix r 218. his mer the 
BY queen. -dowager, dies, 256. dies, ib. t 44 
Duke of, ſon of the former, accompanies the duke of North 
| umberland at the proclamation of lady Jane n iv. 395. is taken 
into cuſtody, and recovers his liberty, 400. engages in a-conſpira- 
ey againſt queen Mary, and ſecretly leaves London, 417. is. brought 
back a priſoner, ib. tried; condemned, and executed, 1% 4 
— Earl of,jereated;;vi; Gli. 2 . eee 
Sultan, Solyman, his negotiation with the king off France, Assens 1 
that monatch tothe king. Spain, iv. 229. information of this 1 
dy ſent to the ſultan by the king of Spain, ib. 30. 
-Sunderland, Earl of, made fecretary of ſtate, vili. 100. favours the er 
_  lufionilts, 1139-47; i5:hrought-again/ into the adminifiration, ib. 5 
14 continued by James JI. nn 4 O18 48,40 oinutmod with unt 18 
Surrey, Earl of, is made treaſurer, ii. 43. character of, ib. is ſent to 
the borders, to put them in a poſture of defence, .zx 23"! 
the main body of the Engliſ at the battle of Flouden, 466. inen 
dated duke of Norfolk, 467. ger Nen. 
_—* def ſon of . obtains the title of eatl of 8utrey, il 
- 467+, is mage admiral of the Spaniſſi dominions, ix. 43. command 
in an inyaſion of, Scotland;'46. but cannot make himſelf maſter d 
one place,{ib../ attends the king in an expedition agaipi Frande, 460. 
i left in France, behind the king; and made governor of 'Boulogne 
| 483. bis trial, characier, and execution, 289. —_ 
| Salbe, kingdom of, formed, i. 54. falls under the dominion of Weſſexjid 
-———— Earl' of, appointed a commiſſioner to try the cauſe betweet 
- Mary queen of Scots and the Scots nation, v. 147. by letters, dl. 
Wurnges oy" s party in 9 177. concert with the Ff 


4 
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ing ern the terms of the marriage - contrafted betweem be 
of "WY and the duke of n, 245 bow regarded by _ queen, 


di. 38011 on © 

. a the kingy declared in parliament, ie. 15 1146. — 
10 of denying it to Edward VI. 329. tiile of, for ſome time; retuin ed 
ge dy queen Mary, 40% at length left out of the ſummons to pariie- 
10d ment, 428. penalties enacted n ſuch us meg 7 gen | 
ib. Zlizabeth, v. 11. Je et [3 7844 + * 


the Swede, a treaty with that — late to — 0 $76. 
king of, propoſed. as a huſband to queen Mary of Eogland, 473. 

a treaty of peace between the king of Sweden and Poland, vi. 254. 
ii large dowinjons ia Germany added to Sweden, ib. king of, obtuins 
a great victory at War ſau. ib. makes an alliance with Eugtand, 360. 

accedes to 2 league between England and Holland, 445. And d the 
ger tꝛreaty of Aix la Chapelle, 447. armies of, invade Pomerania, viii. 
ith 19 is included in te treaty of Nimeguen, FD 
ion * King of Denmark, in conjunction with Olave, king of — 
nne invades England, i. 141. takes up his quarters in 
on- 142. ſoon after Olave's departure, he evacuntes the kingdom with | 
the his followers, ib. invades England again, 15 1. treaty of peace 
e * d en of Ap! ee pounds, vas pry ties, 


15 Sill 38 with the dechy of Milan einde theMilaneſe to 


ira- revolt from France, ti. 449. enter France with a formidable army, 


ght but are bought off dy large preſents, 462. retain their animoſity 
| againſt the French, and take the reſtored duke of Milan under their 
H protection, iv, 10. ate beaten by the French at Marignan, ib. diſ- 
| by guſt the duke of Milan,; by their tyranny, 11. a great body of them 
per 363 French King, Dera mere ob 70 1, 


. NIA 51 ed ase ©; : avi 46 1 

ex- 1 5099 ITS. L* 11 ham 6 15. Leun i 
1 NCRED u of Metin, is fers, when the oruſaders'take ſhel- 

| ter in his dominions, ii. 10. his inlet F occa- 

t to - "tix ib. 11. ir proves incffeQual, ra „ e gd eee 
nds Tantfts, nature of, V. 375. | {12 A g o bo 801 
Tanga, given by the king of Portapd;'o k Charles TE in dowry 
1 with'a Portugueſe princeſs, vn. 388689. Mut bels 


Tae, ſtate of, in the reign of Edward 1. N. 335! 'encreaſed by Edward 
nds III. at his pleaſure, Fo. bo impoſed, under the houſe of Lan- 
r caſter, fil. 128. impoſed by Henry VII. without conſerit'of paflia- 
160. | ment, iv. 19. ole grievous, impoſed! on the whole kingdom, 346, 
goes 347. ſtate of, in Bugland, during che commonwealth; vn. 3186. 
433 Taunton beſieged, vil, 55: RIOT 27 ene is, #b. relieved 


6 ib, Again, 68, nointchob of Ae MOD Na arc 
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e biſhop of Lineala, refuſes to kneel at the celebration of maſs, in 


dear, accuſes Lambert, a {chool-maſter, of bereſy, i iv, 203 
5 P arſon, of Hadley, his conſtancy i in ſuffering, i IV, 4. 


Templars, knights, order of, baniſhed, from France, i ii. 374. 
Temple, Sir William, preſident at Bruſſels, goes to the Hague, vii, 443; 


peace at Nimeguen, 45+ adviſes the king to nominate a new privy- 


| Tents and Tenures, military, firſt introduced into England, ul. 108, in 
_  Terouant, beſieged by the Engliſh, iii. 460. 4 61. * 


Texel, a ſea · fight there, vii. 19. French condu8 there, 520. _ victory 
Thanes, what, and how diſtinguithed, i. 224. N 
Theft, how puniſhed among the Anglo-Saxons, i. 237. | 
| Theobald, archbiſhop of Canterbury, made legate 3 i. 391, 
Theodore, archbiſhop of Canterbury, calls a ſynod at Hatheld, 5. 66. ad! 
Tholeuſe, count of, his territories invaded by Richard, fon of Henry I 


Thomas 4 Becket, hiſtory of, i. 410. made chancellor," ib. greatly 


and William of Eynsford, 415. by the king's order, is forced toad: 


e | x. 


the face of neee, and is eee. out of the bouſe, iy, 
40%. 


effect of this ſtep,. 208, 209. 


- negotiates the triple league, 445 446. makes peace at Aix la Cha. 
pelle, 447. is recalled, 477. his remonſtrance, viii. 6. is again ſent 
abroad, 8. returns to England, 33, plans a peace, 35. in Hol. 
land, makes a conditional peace, 42. concludes a definitive treaty of 


council, 99. retires from court, 120. his chemie as an Author, 
325, 326. 


capite by kaight's ſervice, nature of, 117. 


cations of, demoliſhed, ib, 
Tewkeſbury, battle of, iii. 261. . 


of doubtful, 521. 


his death, 409. effects of, 410. 
of it, ib. 


i. 491 


_ aggrandized, 411, 412. promoted to the ſee of Canterbury, 414. 
his behaviour on that occaſion, 414. he attacks the earl of Clare 


ſolve William of Eynsford, 416. the then ſtate of eccleſidſtic ge 
vernment, ib. 417. a quatrel ariſes between the king and ecket 
about the privileges of the church, 418. he oppoſes the king in! 
national ſynod, 419. is prevailed on to ſign the conſtitutions of Cle 
rendon, 423. but repents, of his compliance, ib. is condemned in 
a ſynod of prelates and batons, 426. conſults with his ſuffragans 


about a demand of money made on him by the king, 427. his ext 


ordinary behaviour thereon, 428, 429. be leaves the Kingdom, 431. 
bis reception beyond the ſeas, 432. tranſactions between the pop 
and him, ib. 433- his other conduct, 434. the uſe he makes d 


| . kis 9 Ca 436. * oppoſes a reconciliation ey 


Iv, 
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the king and the pope, 438. 439- makes a compromiſb wich the 
king. 440. his behaviour relative to the coronation of pritice Hen- 
ry, 441, 442. his triumphdl return-ihto/Rogland, 443, be excothi- 
munieates prelates and others, ib. 444. is aſſaſſinated at the altar, 
446. canonized by the pope,"451. the puniſhment of his murder- 
ers, 483. his ſhrine is held io great vederation, Iv. 196. how re« 
garded by Henry VIII. 197. legend of, See Se. Thimas, 
Tbrocmorſon, Sir John, tried, and condemned, ir 422. . 
— Sir Nicholas, tried, and acquitted, iv. 422. but re com- 
mitted to the Tower, ib. releaſed, 429. ambaſſador at Paris, diſ- 
covers to queen Elizabeth the hoſtile intentions of the French, v. 35. 
in vain, makes applications to Mary queen of Scots, for a ratification 
of the treaty of Edinburgh, 44. his converſation, when alone, with 
Mary queen of Scots, 44, 45. effect thereof, 46. orders Datnley, 
upon his allegiance, to appear in England, 88, joins in an applica - 
tion to queen Elizabeth, to declare her ſucceſſor, 105. ſent again 
into Scotlaad; ro mediate between the queen and inſurgents, 123. 
the purport of his remonſtrance on that'occaſion, ib. 124, ſupports 
the mildeſt propoſals, and offers his miſtreſs as guarantee of the ac- 
commodation 16. | 5 
Tillage, ſtate of, in the reign of Edward II. ii. 379. in the reign of 
Henry VIII. iv. 299. | „ 


Tindal, flies to Antwerp, iv. 142. nom employed there, ib. how fur- 


. njſhed with money to trendate the ſeriptures, ib. 143. how danger- 
ous this work is to the Roman faith, ib. 2 
Tirrel, Sir James, undertakes the murder of Edward V. and his brother, 
the duke of York, iii. 294. commits the murder, Ib. is executed 
for another erune, 413. x 
Tithes, -tirſt eſtabliſhed in E 
cal law, 76. a ua 


ngland, i. 75; enlarged beyond the Levitis 


Tolration, diſputed of, by the miniſters of queen Mary, iv. 4.34. reaſons 
for it. 435=5438:- againſt it, 438440. it is rejected. 440- 
Tongue, his information, viii. 52, 63. 
Tomage and Fuumulage, duties of, granted to Henry V. for life, iii, 109. 
to Richard III. for life, 305. hiſtory ot, v. 563, 363. ,Tates of, al- 
-tered, ib. remonſtrated againſt, 564. complained of again, vi, 181. 
another cemonſtrance againſt it, vi. 199, ſtate of, under Charles J. 
205. barons, and. others, and cuſtom houſe, officers, troubled about 
it, 214. it is made dependent on the pleaſure of parliament, 329. 
granted to king Charles II. for life, vii. 363. 10 James II. for the 
{ame term, vili. 27. {- 4 thy 7 Wa 
Taal, biſhop of London, afterwards of Durham, is ſent to Mactid, with 
propoſals for an invaſion of France, iv. 66. bis contrivance to ſup- 
ply Tindaþ with money, when ttanſtating the ſeriptures, 143. op- 
poſes Cranmer in the convocation, 180. diſputes wirh Lambert in 
Weſtminſter Hall, 209. is appointed one of the regency of M6 
Vol. VIII. | OR: 
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VI. 303, Aiplaced tog the rouncil board, 314. character of, 383. 
” thrown into the Tower, and bill of attainder paſt in the houſe of 
peers againſt him, ib. which is rejected in the houſe of commons, ib, | 
deprived of his biſhopric, 385. releaſed from the Tower, on Mary's 
'" acceſſion, 401.  re-inſtated in his ſee, 3. 
— Sir Richard, carries to the French en ſor an accommods 
tion, iii. 360. | | | 
Torture, how uſual in queen Elizabeth's reign, v. 477. 


Tem and Whig, when and how theſe diſtinctions aroſe, viii. 123. 


Tefti, duke of Northumberland, elder. brother to Harold, his cruelties, 
1, 189. he flies to the court of Baldwin, earl of Flanders, 191. in- 


4 feſts the coaſts of England, 202. W ** Harold, and fps in 
©" battle, 203. 


7 Our Haments. See E one at Paris, in which the king is dan, 


v. 20. 


Tor "ournay, a city of Funders, en of, ii. 417. cloſely belieged by 


the Engliſh, ib. relieved by a negotiation, 419. beſieged and taken 
by Henry VIII. it. 463. reſtored to Bmace. iv. 16. 
Toulon, battle of, iti. 226. 


' Towns, cautionary, bound to Queen Elizabeth, v. 22 5. retained in 


her hands, greatly check the growing power of the Danes, 390. 
delivered up by James I. vi. 20. | 
maritime, ordered to equip ſhips, vi. 162. | 


| Townſend's extract of ſpeeches in the houſe, in Queen Elizabeth's reign, 


recapitulated, v. 459.—463.- 


Traguaire, earl of, intercepts a letter, 4 280. effefs of, 281, | 


Trade, ſtate of, in the reign of James I. v. 534. board of, s 
vi. 123. See Commerce. x 


Treaſon and Rebellion, how puniſhed among the Anglo- Saxons, i. 237. 


_ © how limited by parliament, in the reign of Edward III. ii. 503. 


extended beyond the three caſes in Edward IITs reign. iv. 132. 
further extended, 179. 239. appointed to be tried in any county 
where the king pleales, 240. ſtate of, duriog Henry VIII's reign, 

290. all relative to it repealed, ſince the ſtatute of Edward III. 328. 


 Trefthan, Sir Robert, gives his opinion in law, concerning the validity 


of the king's commiſſion to Gloceſter's faction, lil, 19. is condemn- 
ed to death by the peers, 22. © Tae 


Treves, taken by the Imperialiſts, viii. 18. 


Tragſſamere, Henry, natural brother of Peter, king of Caſtile, * 
refuge in France, ij. 490. is protected and aſſiſted by the | king of 
France, 492. becomes king of ENG by the murder of his 
brother, 494 


75 romp, A Dutch adeira), fights Blake at Dover, vii. 220, beats him 


at the Godwin, 222, 223. is beaten in the channel, 223. on the 
conſt of Holland, al in aa epgagement there, ſlain, ib. 


e van, 


£4 
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romp, Van, bis ſon, is beaten by the duke of York, v. 42 beats 
; the duke of Albemarle, 419. is beaten by Albemarle, 422. bis 
commiſſion is taken from him, 423. . e 25 
the Engliſh at the Texel, 519. 


Troops, diſciplined, firſt mentioned to be kept in Bogland, 1. .. ) 


Troye, treaty of, iii. 1 16. 2 an d 

Truro, five thouſand royaliſts rae has, vii. '6, #1* 

Tudor, Sir Owen, marries Henry V's e iii. rags he is behead 
218. W 


Tumult, encouraged by the houſe of commons, vii. 409. 440... 2 
difference made between pumultuary petitioners on one Wa e 
ſide, 11. vin} 

——— or Turks, their behaviour to chriſtian pilgrims, 1. 314. 

315. effects of, in rouſing the chriſtians to cruſading, 515. the 

flirſt ſucceſs of theſe cruſades, 332, 333. See Cruſades, + 

Turiey- Company, a des en of merchants, patent of, grameed, 

v. 498. | 19 in 1414.0 06 

Turenme, marſhal, conquers divers towns, vii. 498, hoo. is over- 

reached by the Imperialiſts, 5214. beats them at Sintzeim, viii: 9. 
prevents them from paſſing the Rhige, ib. is none, ib, 

Turner, his trial, viii, 108. | 

Turnbelt, battle of, v. 390. AL 

Tutbury,' Mary, Queen of Scots, ihe there, 152, vim 

Twrddale, marquis of, his adminiſtration in Scotland, viii. 265. 

Tyler and Straw, their inſurrection, iii, 8, Tyan is ſlain, 10. and the 

inſurrection ſuppreſſed,” ib. 11. 

Tyrconnel, an Iriſh papiſt, made lord leutenant of Ireland, vii 243- 

his adminiſtration there, 244, 245. 

Tyrone, earl of, rebels againſt Queen Elizabeth, v. 417 478, [troops 


# , 
3 * 1 1 


Ander Eſſex, are raiſed in England to quell it, 420 ſent, over to 


Ireland, 42 1. the further progreſs of the inſurrection, 422, 423. 
a truce between Eſſex and Tyrone, 424. further progreſs of the 
rebellion, 428, 429. Mountjoy is ſent to Ireland, in order to quell 
it, 429, Spaniards land to the aid of Tyrone, 454. a joint body 
of Spaniards and inſurgents, is defeated, 455. the earl lurrepgers 
- himſeif to the Queen's mercy, and-is-pardoned, 466, 
Tyrrel, Walter, by accident, kills William Rufus, king of 13. 
g * and * to the holy war, ib. i nn & 2 71 1 * 
15 3.8 | Hf? 10 
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"LSTE * a 00 A e v. 4180 a . obtain- 
ed by the rebels, 'gyer the Enghith, greatly.elates their ſpirits, 419. 
forces levied 1 io En gland, to be tranſported. to Ireland,” in order 10 
"at againſt them — 4 Eſſex's command, 420, 421. à ceſſation of 
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„VI. 303, Giſplaced from the council board, 314. character of, 383. 
" thrown into the Tower, and à bill of attaiader paſt in the houſe of 
peers againſt him, ib. which is rejected in the houſe of commons, lb. 
deprived of his biſhopric, 38 5. releaſed from the Tenn on Mary's 
' acceſſion, 40 1. fe. inſtated in his ſee, 43. | 
| Sir Richard, carries to the French propolals for an accommods 
tion, iii. 360. | 
Torture, how uſual in queen Elizabeth's reign, v. 477. 17 
Tory and M big, when and how theſe diſtinctions aroſe, viii. #23. 


= To oftt, duke of Northumberland, elder brother to Harold, his cruelties, 


i. 189. be flies to the court of Baldwin, earl of Flanders, 191. in- 
_ feſts the coaſts of England, 202, e by Harold, and ſlain in 
45 battle, 203. 
7 ournaments. See Knight one at Paris, in which the king is dan, 


: 


v. 20. 


 Tournay, a City of Flanders, deſcription of, ii. 417. cloſely 1 by 


the Engliſh, ib. relieved by a negotiation, 419. beſieged and taken 
by Henry VIII. iii. 463. reſtored to Anne, iv. be 
Toulon, battle of, iii. 226. 


Towns, cautionary, bound to Queen. Elizabeth, v. 22 wy 1 in 


her hands, greatly check the growing power of the On, 390. 
delivered up by James I. vi. 20. 


maritime, ordered to equip ſhips, vi. 162. 1505 


Tounſend's extract of ſpeeches in the houſe, in Queen Elizabet'sr reine, 


recapitulated, v. 459.—463. 


Traguaire, earl of, intercepts a letter, vi. 280. effefs af 28 1 


Trade, ſtate of, in the reign of James I. v. 534. board of, _ 

vi. 123. See Commerce. 

Treaſon and Rebellion, how puniſhed among the Anglo- Saxons, 4. 237. 

bow limited by parliament, in the reign of Edward III. ii. 503. 
extended beyond the three caſes in Edward 11I's reign, iv. 132. 
further extended, 179, 239. appointed to be tried in any county 
where the king pleaſes, 240. ſtate of, during Henry VIII's reigu, 

290. all relative to it repealed, ſince the ſtatute of Edward III. 328. 

Trefilian, Sir Robert, gives his opinion in law, concerning the validity 
of the king's commiſſion to Gloceſter's faction, lit, 19. is condemn- 
ed to death by the peers, 22. a ney 


Treves, taken by the Imperialiſts, viii. 18, 


Tranſtamere, Henry, natural brother of Peter, king of Caſtile, gebe 
refuge in France, ij. 490. is protected and aſſiſted by the | king of 
France, 492. becomes king of LING; by the murder, of his 
brother, 494. 


be romp, a Dutch admiral, fights Blake at Dover, vii. 220. beats bim 


at the Godwin, 222, 223. is beaten in the channel, 223. on the 
coaſt of Holland, . in Another epgagetnent there, ſlain, id. 


Thad , Yan, 
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Tron, Van, his ſon, is beaten by the duke of York, v. 412 beats 
; the duke of Albemarle, 419. is beaten by Albemarle, 422. bis 
commiſſion is taken from him, 4231 * De u | 8. 
. the Engliſh at the Texel, 519. 

Troops, diſciplined, firſt mentioned to be kept jo Bogland, i. g., , 
Troye, treaty of, ui, 116. 21 31411 W110 
Truro, five thouſand royaliſts e thaw, vii. 62. 


Tudor, Sir Owen, marries Henry V's ny iii. Wage) he is beheaded, 


218, ** 
Tumults, encouraged by the baus of commons, v. 409. 40. 1 


ee made between pumultuary petitioners on one and the other 
; , 41 I, | \ wats) 


Turcomans, or Turks, their behaviour to chriſtian vilgrims, ki 314. 


315. effects of, in rouſing the chriſtians to cruſading, 315. the 
firſt ſucceſs of theſe cruſades, 332, 333. See Cruſades, 

Turkey«Company, a deen company of en putens of, granted, 
V. 498. | 14 +97 1.5 

Turenne, marſhal, conquers divers towns, vii. 498; 199. is over- 

reached by the Imperialiſts, 521; beats them at Sintzeim, viii. 9. 
prevents them from paſſing the Rhine, ib. is Waun, ib. 

Turner, his trial, viii. 108. | 

Turnbolt, battle of, v. 390. 

Tutbury,' Mary, Queen of Scots, w0. > there, 152. 

Taveddale, marquis of, his adminiſtration in Scotland, vii. 265. 

Tyler and Straw, their inſurrection, iii, 8, Tyler is ſlain, 10. ag the 

inſurrection ſuppreſſed,” ib. 11. 

Tyrconnel, an Iriſh papiſt, made lord lieutenant of Ireland, vii 243- 

his adminiſtration there, 244, 245 

Tyrone, earl of, rebels againſt Queen Elizabeth, v. 475 455 tipops 
under Eſſex, are raiſed in England to quell it, 420 ſent, over to 


= 1 my — 


"1 1a 1. 


+ Ireland, 424. the further progreſs of the inſurrection, 422, 423. 


a truce between Eſſex and Tyrone, 424. further progreſs of the 
rebellion, 428, 429. Mountjoy is ſent to Ireland, in order to quell 
it, 429, Spaniards land to the aid of Tyrone, 454. à joint body 
of Spaniards and inſurgents, is defeated, 455. the earl ſurtenders 
himſeif to the Queen's mercy, and is pardoned, 4665. 
Tyrrel, Walter, by accident, kills William Wen * of England, 


1 Wer r e e war, iv. 14. ot? 
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* 97 K K, 40 OY Aa rebellionsthere;; 1 v. 418. 2 vitory: obtain- 


1 , td by the rebels, over the Engin, A elates their ſpirits, 419. 


forces levied id Engladd, to be traaſported to Ireland, in order 10 


att apainſt them 2254 Efſex's command, 420% 421. 4 ceſſation of 
arms concluded with them, 424. lord Mountjoy ſent againſt them, 
I Ann * the rebels, 466. the whole county becomes 
| K ita *o | the 
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ini property of - the crown by eve, 576. an ioſurrection 
there, vi. 372. dreadful conſequences of, ib. 373. it ſpreads all 
©: over Ireland, the city of Dublin only excepted, 376. the behaviour 
of the Engliſh, of the pale, on that occaſion, 9758. à further ac- 
count of this inſurrection, 47, 478. a ceffation of arms conclu- 
ded with the nn. 480. the ener is | rn Vit. 


13. 


Daal, a 1 his rm wild, v. 486, wer 

Uniformity, act of, paſſed, vii. 384. 

Union of England and Scotland, attempted In the reign of James I. v. . 

336% in the reign of Charles II. e. 467 

- ny Provinces, formed, v. 220. ſtates offer their ſovereignty ito Gen 
- Mizabeth, 274. conelude a league with her, 276. receive from Eng! 

land ſuccovrs, headed by the earl of Leiceſter, and chufe him go- 

* vernor, 278. are mych diſcontented with his conduct, and diſcou - 
ragel by his ill ſucceſs, 28 1. chuſe Maurice, Prince of Orange, 
govertior of the United Provinces, 340. recover ſome tons from 
© the duke of Parma, 372. fend ambaſſadors to France, in order to 
remonſtrate againſt a peace with Spain, 402. make a treaty with 
France and England, 516. peace with Spain, 55. obtain reſtitu- 
tion of the cautionary towns from James J. vi. 20. in conjunction 
with England, they make war with - Spain,” 92 their people 

maſſacre ours at Aboyna, 125, they pay for a licence to fiſh in our 
| ſeas. for one year; 244. their ſtate, at the commencement of the 


3 Engliſh commonwealth, vii. 217. they make war with Bogland, 220, 


221. carry it on with great ſuceeſb; See De Ruyter and Trump. 


their embaſſadors endeavobt to rene d peace with England, 238. 
conclude one, 244. are voted by the houſe of commons, violaters 


of the peace, 405. their depredations* are complained of, 408, 


tour of their ſettlements are taken by the Engliſh, ib. 309. their 
18 are ſtopt in einm harbours, 410. war is formally declated 
againſt them, 412. See De Rupter and Tromp. they burn the Eng- 
in fleet” at Chatham, 430. inſult the Engliſh eosſts, ib, 431. 
make peice with Eugland at Breda, 432. make f league with 
and Sweden againſt France, 445. a peace with France at 

5 Aix-la-chapelle, 447+ 2 conſederacy is made again them by 
France end England; 45%. bar is declared sgainſt them by Eng» 
land, 490. by France, ib. 494. See Dt Nuyter and Tronp. - three 
of their provinces are over-run by the French king, 503. See 
Orange, prince of, William. they chuſe the prince of Orange Stadt- 

. - holder, 505. the De Witts are maſſacred in Holland, 507. the 
* obtain aſſſtance from the emperor, 53 10. and fram Spain, 
2 make peace with France, viii. 43. make an alliance at 
Augiducgh with be mp and other powers, againſt France and other 
— 1 aſſiſt the a af . to 1 Great Britain, 
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Uniuerfities, many conſulted about the validity of Henry vurs mar- 
riage, iv. 110. their anſwer favourable to the king, 112, 113. 

Unton, Sir Henry, ambaſſador to the court of France, his cotverſation 

with Henry IV. v. 436, 437 

Urban, pope of Rome, his tl Sifpated by Clement, alſo n 
to the pontificate, 1. 325. be kindly receives Anſelm, N of 
Canterbury, ib. 

III. dies of grief, n D 0 

—— VV. grants the . an aid our of the ecelfiaſie revenve, 
R. , 

Urry, his diſcovery, vn. 50. he ends HE Covedtntere in the battle of 
| laverneſs, agaiaſt Montroſe, ib. is put to death, 189. 


P 
" 


Uſury, a law againſt it made, id. 386. * 
Utopia of Sir Thomas Moore, an extra out of it about encloſures, 
. iv. 353. * Y 


Uxbridge, treaty of, there hams. vii. 31. broke off, 36. 2 

Valence, biſhop of, made chancellor of Scottvn, til. 3, another, ſigns 
a treaty, whereby it is ſtipulated, that the French ſhall evacuate - 
Scotland, v. 37. 

Yam, Sir Henry, ſecretary, his imprudence in the houſe of commons, 
vi. 288. effects of, ib. his behaviour on Strafford's tryal, 343. 
his evidence on that occaſion, 344. effects of, 346. 

—— his ſob, character of, vi. 313. his behaviour on Strafford's 
tryal, 343. he contrives the ſolemn league and coventint, 474. 
becomes a leader of the independents, vil. 20. his ſpeech in the 

 houſe.of commons, previous to the new model, 24. is nominated 

a member of the council” of ſtate, 164. becomes head of the re- 
publican party, 322 is confined, ib. his tryal, 390. his ſen- 
tence, 392. bis execution, ib. 393. his character as an author, ib. 

Vane, Sir Ralph, arreſted and accuſed of bigh ene iv. 377. n 

a e and executed, 380. 

Van Paris, accuſed of ariasniſm, and burnt, iv. 3 50. : 

Vaſals, at what rate obliged to ranſom their over. lord, ii. 29. their 
duty to their lord by their tenure, * * and by whom repre- 
ſented in parliament; 119. 

hade, duke, -x' French general, his aedtrice in war, iv. 44: 

Venice and Venttians, a great commonwealth, 4 deſcription of it, iii. 
438. a great. conſpiracy formed there, ib. try to obtain peace, 
but prepare for war, 439. embrace the French alliance, iv. 13. 
deſert that alliance, and form an engagement for ſecuring the-dukes of 

Milan in that dutchy, 53. are obliged to relinquiſh their acquiſiti- _ 

ons on the coaſt of Naples, 107. negotiations of, with the French 

king diſcovered to the Emperor by that prince, 229% ths ſenate 
is informed of this, ib. 

| Pete, Sir Francis, commands the Englith nuxilincies at the battle 'of 


h | 
een, v. 390 «ks k Fern, 
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 Fifar and Alerandir, popes. * eee Nasr. 

Vidar, viſcount of Limoges, rebels e Richard 1. ii. 3 5. we 

ſevere vengeance taken of his crime, 36. 3 

Villa what, i. 226. their condition, how changed, . 106. 

Filliers, George, his character, vi. 14. is made cup-bearer.to-the "0 
15. is created duke of Buckingham, 18; ,: See Buckingham. ____ _ 

Vintners, how uſed, in the court of ſtar- chamber, vi. 249. the me- 
thods they purſued with that court, ib. 

Virginia, ſettlement of, attempted, v. 568. and when effeRted,, ib. \ 

Vivre, value of, before the conqueſt, i 242,243 · price of, in Ed- 
ward It's reign, ii. 377. in the reign « of. fins VIII. ir. ape in 
the reign of James J. nnen 219 

"Partig ern, prince of Dummonium, his ache bo the Britains, i. 16. be 
is Py zog dies, 21. | dy hens aa 


Jaxtimer, ſucceeds Vortigera, i 89s | A 21. en f 
| Hau annex. vii. Svc. | ei 4 R 
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TI AKBFIEL: D, baue of, iii. 27. 
Wakeman's trial, vii, 110. 
In allare, Sir William, gathers an army to 2 the Engliſh in-Scot- 
land, ii, 310. bis authority is confirmed by the ahſence of the 
great nobles, 311. he „gains a victory over the Engliſh, and is 
made regent of Scotland, 313. the Scots army, headed by him, 
is routed by the Engliſh at Falkirk, 318. be holds a conference 
with . Bruce, rel e as a ene at en 322. See 
an i 28 79) . % "OW | 
Watce' $ trial, viii. 18% | 
Wales, the turbulent . of its princes, i, 199- a hiſtory of them, 
200, 201. after the defeat of its prince Llewellyn, it is annexed 
to tho Engliſn crown, 247. natives of, are obliged to make ſatiſ- 
1 for incutſions, 445. Glendour's inſurrection there, iii. 72. 
that rebel enters into a league with the earl of Northumberland, 
againſt Henry IV. 74. the great juriſdictions there, are aboliſhed; 
and authority of the King's courts extended into that principality, 
iv, 162. ſtate of its clergy,under the republic, vii. 210. 
Wales: prince of, Edward, eldeſt ſon of Edward III. is left 3 of 
the realm during his father's abſence in Fgance, ii. 413. afterwards 
in another journey, goes to France with his father, 439. is made a 
Knight, 440. commands the firſt line of his father's forces at the 
battle of Crecy. 444. his gallant behaviour there, 448. the mot- 
to of his creſt, how, and on what occaſion there got, 480. bis 
watlike operations at the head of an army in France, 466. he. 


- penetrates into the heart of France, 469. Fer: for bart with 
I ' | the 
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the French nag 470. diſcomfits and makes him a priſoner, 472. 
receives him courteouſly, 473, 474. preſents his royal priſoner'to 
| his father in London, 475; reſtores the baniſhed king of Caſtile, 


492. oppreſſes his ſubjects of the dutchy of Aquitain, ceded to 


him by his father, 494: © his reply to the ſummons of the French 


king, 496. his growing infirmities render him unfit for military 


| ſervice, 497; his death, 499. and character, ib. 500. 

Waller, Edmund, his conſpiracy, vi. 462. his puniſhment, 463. 

 ——— Sir William, general in the parliaments army, character of, 
vi. 449. and acts of valour, ib. 450. is routed at Roundway 
down, 454. re- employed, 465. defeats a party of the kings at 
| Chertcingtonz/ vii. 8. is repuſled at Cropey bridge, 15. joins Eſſex 

and Middleton, and attacks the king at Newbury, 16. regards 
with horror the ſcheme of the independents, aud promotes a plan 
of accommodation, 20. * reſigns his command, 27. 
a conſpiracy againſt the protector, 289. 

Waller, poet, character of, vii. 354. 

Walling ford heuſe,. a cabal of, vii. 3%. | 

Walſingham, countenances puritans, v. 161. ambaſſador at Paris, dif- 
covers to queen Elizabeth, the duplicity of that court, 209. is or- 
dered to concert with the French ambaſſador, the terms of the mar- 
riage - contract between the queen and the duke of Anjou, 245. what 
information be receives before the terms are ſettled, 247, 248. how 

therein interrupted by the varying reſolutions of the queen, 247. 
he diſcovers an extreme averſion to the marriage, 249. is ſent am- 


| baſſador into Scotland, 259. diſcovers conſpiracies againſt queen 


Elizabeth, 261. concludes a treaty at Edinburgh, 284. his advice 
to king James, then king of Scotland, 285. .diſcovers Babington's 
. conſpiracy, 292, 293. bis politic behaviour to Babington, 294. 
| urges an open trial of queen Mary, 295. copies of Mary's letters, 
which he had intercepted, taken our of his office, and produced” on 
her trial, 302, his.charaQer greatly relied on in that caſe, 305: 
: ſpeech of, on Mary's trial, 307. the character that princeſs gives of 
him, ib. his judicious lettet to Thurleſtan, after Mary's execution, 
335. be oppoſes an improvement in the revenue, 494. 
Valter, archbiſhop of Rouen, is appointed by Richard I. counſellor to 
Longchamp, but dares not produce his commiſſion, il. 17, 18. is 
made juſticiary of the kingdom, in the room of Longchamp, 18: 
diſappoints pope John's treaſonable deſigns againſt Richard, 27. 
accompanies queen a to err when going to relive 
Richard, 30. | 


Walton Church, the Gogular behaviour of a preacher there, vil. 


_ 
| Waltbeo, earl of, rebels againſt william the Conqueror, i, 266. ſub⸗ 


_y 267. diſcovers in confeſſion to Lanfranc, a new conſpiracy of 


Kk4- Norman 
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** barons, 283. afterwards goes to Normandy, * 
diſcoyers it to the Conqueror, 284. is put to death, 285. 


/ 


Warbee Perkin, hiſtory of, and reception -from the dutcheſs of Bur- 
_ + gundy; ju. 374. is. ſent into Portugal, where be remains for a 


Fear, 375. aſſumes the name of Richard Plantagenet, and is aroued 
by the ducheſs of Burgundy, and others, 476. and by many of the 
* Engliſh nobility, 378. the impoſtor is diſcovered by. Henry VII. 
379. and many-of his aſſociates in England egecuted on that ac- 
count, 389, 381, lord Stanley executed on that account, 392. the 
effect of this execution on the nation, and on the other conſpira- 


tos, 383. he anchors on the coaſt with ſeveral followers, but dares 


not land, 384, 385. goes to the court of Scotland with grand 


I recommendations, 390. where be is arried to lady Catherine 


Gordon, a near kinſwoman of James IV. ib. a Scots invaſion of Eng- 


land, in his favour, is repulſed, 396. is requeſted by the king to 


depart Scotland, 397. invades England, 398; is taken priſoner, 


together with his ſpouſe, 409. wn breaks priſon, 401. 
taken and executed, 402. 2 n Ie 


Wardfpips, origin of, ii. 123. e regulating” — av. 163. a full 
explanation of their nature, v. 48 1. anulled, v. 538. 


Earban, archbiſnop of Canterbury, character of, iv. 3. he reſigns the 
great ſeal, which is entruſted with Wolſey, ib. he ventures to in- 
form the bias of Wolley's uſurpations, 19. gives bis opinion againſt 
the Jegality of the king's marriage, 89. his authority as co-legate 
with Cranmer in this affair, is revoked, 92 · bis death, 122. 
1 earl of, joins prince Edward in ſupport of the royal cauſe, 
ii. 204. upon the loſs of the battle of Lewes, flies beyond the 
S ſeas, 209. returns, and ſignalizes himſelf againſt | the Scots, 292, 
is made governor-of Scotland, 293. marches againſt the Scots re- 


_ . volters, headed by Wallace, 3 11. is defeated, and forced to leave 


Scotland, 312. joins the Lancaſtrian- party SR r 345, 

Warſau, battle of, vii. 284. 

Warwic, is obliged to raiſe the * of Montargis in 8 m. 143. 
appointed governor of all the, French: provinces: a linde before his 
death, 174. 

another conderaned by the peers, but pardoned by the king, 
iii. 34 

— another, ave af — ard 8 in the Kingdom, iii. 

188. ſtiled king-maker, ib. his numerous fetainers, 189. is in- 
vited to coutt, but un the road, hearing his enemies deſigns againſt 

bim, retires to his government of Calais, 209. comes back, but 
ſoon flies again to his government, 211. brings over to London 2 
choice body of veterans, but is forced again to fly back to his govern- 
ment, 212. lands again in England, and in a battle at Northamp- 


WER en * VI. ridings 213. is defeated by the | 
- queen 


ro negociate a m 
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queen at St. Albans, 218. and attainted, 222. jointly with 

Edward IV. defcats the, Yorkiſts at Touton, 226, is ſent to Paris, 
between the king and a princeſs of France, 
237. is greatly-diſguſted with the king's marriage with Jane Gray, 
238. aſſociates with himſelf the duke of Clarence, 239. continues 
in truſt under the king, 245. rebels againſt him, 246. on his 
_ withdrawing to France, is denied acceſs at Calais, 248. enters into 
'a confederacy-with the French king, 250, returns to England at 
the bead of French forces, 25 1. becomes maſter of the kingdom, 
252. 'cauſes Henry VI. to be proclaimed king, 254. marches to 
the North, to encounter Edward IV. 258. is lain at the battle of 
Barnet, 261: 
Warwic, imprifaned in the Tower, ili. 327. 1 out, and! led in pro- 
ceſſion through the ſtreets of London, 343. executed, 403. 
—— created, iv. 305. attends, and commands under Somerſet the 
protector, in the Scots invaſion, 321. is left there commander in 
chief, when the protector returns to London, 327. inflames- the 
quarrel between the protector and his brother lord Seymour, and 
bears the firſt rank among the protector's counſellors, 341. is ſent 
- againſt an inſurrection in Norfolk, 357. meets with a junto at Ely- 
houſe, who afſume the power of the council, and force Somerſet to 
reſign the proteQorſhip, 368, 364. now at the bead of the coun- 
cil, re-admits Somerſet into it, 366. is embarrafſed with difficul- 
tics in the adminiſtration, 367. remains ſteady in promoting the 
re formation, and actuates a proſecution againſt Gardiner, 369. is 
created duke of Northumberland: - See Norchumberland. 
w—— ſon of the. former, called by this title, is taken into cuſtody, 
iv. 400. but bis life is ſpared, 401. in queen Elizabeth's reign, 
makes himſelf maſter of Havre de Grace, v. 80. capitulates and 
withdraus his army to England, 81. which brings over the plague 
with it, ib. is with others added to the privy- council, when * af- 
5 * of Mary queen of Scots comes before it; 146. 

eneral in the- parliament” s army, regards with 1 the 

"hows I the independents, vii. 21. and rehgns his mA * 
Weir, trial of, viii. 167, 168. 
Wentworth, Patil, his pathetic ſpeech in the houſe of aden v. 240. 
—— Perer, his ſpeech in the houſe, breathing liberty, v. 185, 
| his premeditated harangue in that houfe, 229, 230. queſtioned in 
the flor-chamber on that ſubject, 231. reſtored to his liberty and 
' ſeat in the houſe, 232. * queries of, touching liberty, 311, 312. is 
committed to the Tower for” ee ſpeeches in e 378. 
5 releaſed, and how, 359. 
Sir Thomas; his dikdnlows in the houſe, _ vi. 180. 188, he 
is created earl of Sttafford, 223. See Strafferd. | 


2 a x kingdom formed in Britain 1. $4- hiſtory of, in the crown 
_ deſcends 


* 
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8 8 to Egbert, ib. to—59. lineage of 1 . 60, N 1 
ä reign, all. the other kingdoms are united with this, 61... 
. Weſtminſter, a ſynod. there, i. 383. which ſummons the king to appear 
before them, ib. further proceedings of, ib. a Wen commotion 
between its inhabitants, and thoſe of anne ii. 296. br 
Weſiphalia, treaty of, vii. 253. 
Wheat, low value of, in the reign of HenryT. . * — of; in the reign 
. Henry III. ii. 229. price of, during a famine, 578. See Ver 
Whip and Tem. See Tory and bg. 
White, Thomas, his ve rg good fortuy in x coking Spanih 
YZ 3707 OT IT PINTS OT TR 
Whitebread, trial of, viii 108. j 
Whiteloc#'s account of the conferences at Uxbridge, vi. 1 446. hip ſpeech 4 
in the houſe of commons, previous to the new model, vii. 26. | 
Wibba, ſon of Crida, founds the kingdom of Mercia, i. 48. See Mercia. 
Wicklif, John, a ſecular. prieſt, begins to preach reformation doctrines, 
mi. 56. is ſcreened. from the proſecution of the biſhop of London, 
by the duke of Lancaſter, 58. dies of a palſey, 59. 0 of his moſt 
eminent diſciples are burnt i in Germany, 123. 
Walter, the ns bee i. 319. he . a leader of the 


| cruſades, ib. 10 
|  Widred, king of Feat, hiſtory of his poſterity, i i. . 934 2+ eee 
Wild, forjeand, ſpeech of, in-Laud's-caſe,. vii. 399. 


Milſrea, biſhop, of Landisferne, n to Rome, 64. the ebe of 
this appeal, ib. his merits, 60. A wy 
duke of Normandy, bis hiſtory, i 148. he is ſucceeded by 
Richard his ſon, ib, the en of his family with the * 
crown, how formed, ib, C2 
Wi liam, natural ſon of 3 Richard, Hades, duke of Normandy, i I 
183. hiſtory of, ib. he viſits Edward the Conſeſſor, who thinks of 
adopting him, and declaring him his ſucceſſor, 18 3. bis negotia- 
tions with Harold, ſon and ſucceſſor of ear] Godwin, about bis ſuc- 
ceſſion to the Engliſh crown, 186, 87. gives his daughter in mar- 
riage to Harold. 188. his meaſures are deſeated with Harold, who 
| now openly aſpires to the ſucceſſion, which is intended by Edward, to 
| 1 de diſpoſed. of to the Norman, 191. on Edward's death, Harold, in 


— 


contradiQion to his engagement with the Norman, ſteps into poſſeſ- 
ſion of the Engliſh throne, 193. which is inſtantly claimed by the duke 
of Normandy, and refuſed to be ſurrendered by Harold, 194. bis 
reſolution thereen, how founded, to invade England, 196, 197. the 
encouragement he met with in this undertaking, from his neighbour, | * 
199. | his greateſt difficulty towards this enterprize, is got over, 1 
201. an account of the duke's mighty fleet and army, ib. 202. be — 
encourages Toſti, Harold's elder brother, to infeſt the Engliſh coaſt, 


202. his ſailors, terrified, with contrary winds, deſpair of ſucceſs, 
7 1 eine 204. | 
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20ð04. bis alacrity on landing in England, 205. the behaviour of 
his troops on that occaſion, 207. he gives battle to Harold, 209. 
routs his army, and flays him in battle, 210. the behaviour of his 
troops after the battle, 211. the conſternation: of the Engliſh, oc. 
caſioned by this victory, 246. his meaſures after the battles 248. he 
is deſired by the Engliſh nobility, to accept the crown, 290. he ac» 
- ceptsit; and is crowned, ib. 251, a tumult happens at his corona: 
tion, 251, he receives the ſubmiſſion df the nobility not preſent at 
bis coronation, 252. bis adminiſtration at the commencement of 
his reign, 254. carries with him into Normandy; the Engliſh 
nodility, 25 5. in his abſence, diſcontents ariſe among the Engliſh, 
256. inſurrections follow, 2 58. he haſtens back to England, 259. 
quells the inſurrections there, 260. ſuppreſſes new inſurrections 
there, 267. eruelties of, 268. he introduces the feudal law into 
England, 270. 1endexvours/t6- abolit the Engliſh language, 277: 
Dis exceſſive cruelties in England, 280. he ſuppreſſes a rebellion in 
Maine, a county in France, ib. 282 during his abſence in France, 
his Norman barons conſpire againſt him, 28 1. he receives notice of 
- this conſpiracy from earl Waltheof's wife, 283. and from the eath 
Who came over to Normandy. for that purpoſe, 284. be returns to 
England, and puniſhes the conſpirators, 285. returns to Nor- 
mandy, ib. his proceedings there, and differences with the pope, 
289. he reſides ſome years in Normandy, 291. bis eldeſt ſon Ro- 
dert rebels againſt him, 292. is reconciled to him, 294. and car- 
ried with him into England, ib. cauſes a new foreſt to be made at 
Wincheſter, 297. -puniſhes his uterine. brother, Odo, biſbop of 
Baieux, 297. makes war with France. 299. his death, and r 
racter, 300. and immenſe giſts, ii. 115. 
Millian, firnamed Rufus, his acceſſion to the crown, i. 985 his ht 
racter, 306, 307. a conſpiracy. is formed againſt him, which is 
. ſuppreſſed, 308, zog. he grows tyramnical in England, ib. in- 
 +vades Normandy, ib. and comes to an accommodation” with his 
brother, Robert, duke of Normandy, 310. aſſiſts Robert to reduce 
their younger brother, Henry, 311. detects a conſpiracy of the ba- 
rons againſt him, and puniſhes the conſpirators. 313. obtains a 
mortgage of Normandy, 320. his indifference about religion, 321. 
diſpoſes of the primacy of Canterbury, to Anſelm, abbot of Bec in 
Normandy, 322. prey s on the eccleſiaſtical benefices, 324. quar- 
rels with Anſelm, 325. ſuppreſſes new inſurrections in Normandy, 
327, is wounded there, ib. agrees] for a mortgage of Guienne 
and Poictou, 328. is ſlain by accident, ib. character, 329. à re- 
capitulation of his moſt remarkable enterprizes, ib. 330. 
—— only ſon of Henry I. is contradted to the daughter of Folk, 
count of Anjou, i. 359. recogniſed ſueceſſor to the crown of England, 


361. periſhes at ſea, 362. his ſentiments of the natives of Eng · 
gland, ib. 363. 


William 


. 
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| Villas of Ensford, a military tenant of Henry II. is excommuni. 
cated without the King's, proven i. 415. and by his order ab. 
ſolved, 446. | 
king of Scotland, zelne in a conledinneyn with the French king 
Henry Al's. fon, againit Henry II. i. 420 See Scorland. | / 
prince ef Orange, fixes bis reſidence in the the Lows:Coun- 
tries, v. 220. an account of, and how, (engaged againſt" the duke 
of Alea, ib. 221. See Orange. 
| villen, biſhop N this changer, vi. 247, his fate i in the far 
chamber, 248. WI 
| vun. Sir Richard, truſted be 4ll the royalifts, earned by Cromwell, 
vii. 251. be diſcovers to the protector, the conſpiracies . of :the 
 royalilts, 289. nt the Tump- gp er in alk: oy dan, 
309. oer p 
Willughly, Lord, ſent to aid the French Kays v. 371. dogs hall 
Fir Robert, is created lord Brooke, iii. 335. commands 
an expedition againſt Brittany, 363. 
: 7 Fimbledon, Viſcount, his: expedition againſt Spain, vi. 149. . 
* oh biſhop of, and cardinal; legitimated ſon of John of Gaunt, duke 
o Lancaſter, obtains from the parliament the cuſtody of the perſon of 
Henry VI. a minor; iii. 130. his charaQer, and diſputes with the duke 
of Gloceſter, 141. lands at Calais in France, with an army deſtined 
for a cruſade, 160; which he lends to his nephew the duke of Bed- 
ford, ib. in vain mediates a reconciliation between the dukes of Bec - 
ford and Burgundy, 167, by the protector's commiſſion, attends the 
congreſs at Arras, 168. leaves it, 169. prevails againſt the duke of 
- - Gloceſter in council, 175. connects himſelf with the queen of Hen- 
17 VI. 178. and with others, reſolves on the duke of 'Gloceſter's 
3 ruin, ib. ſurvives the rand of -Gloceſter al ſix weeks, 131. his 
4. | 7 immenſe fortune, 2232 
| —— Biſhop of, in, an e Honey VIII. ii. 431, 
- Introduces Wolſey 10 the favour: of the king, 454+ reſigns the ſeals, 
and retires, iv. 4. 
7 Windebank, ſecretary of archbiſhop. Laud, Ales beyond the ſeas, vi. zog. 
Windham, Sir James, tried, condemned, and executed, iii. 413. 
=_ — Mr. his behaviour to. Charles II. after the battle of Worceſter, 
| vii. 206. | 
| Wine e a iinopaly * them, granted by queen Elizabeth, v. 43 
__ renewed. by James Mn, 
* Palace, when, and by whom, built, 4 306 | 
Wijeart, a noted Scots reformer, . hiſtory of, iv. 316, +bis eden 
and propbecy concerning cardival Beaton, 3 18. how, fulfilled, 319. 
Wi ittenagemat, à Saxon ee 20 5. | its conſliment members a_ pow 
— er, 215-220. : 
Witchcraft and Enchantment 4 ſtature ain them, v. By 7 
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#olfbere, king of Mercia, bis hiſtory, i. 49. bis tranſaQions with the 


king of Northumberland, and death, ib. 
Woolley, his influencing ſpeech in parliament, v. 3 58. | 
Waljey, a favourite of Henry VII. a hiſtory of him, iii. 453. is recomi- 
mended to.the favour of Henry VIII, by the biſhop of Wincheſter; 
454. character of, 456. he gains the king's confidence, ib. is 
made archbiſhop of Vork, and permitted to unite with that ſee the ſee 
of Durham; iv. 2. his pride and avarice, ib. 3. he obtains the 
ſeals, 3. enjoys, without a rival, the king's favour, 4. is diſguſted 
at the French king, 11; effeQtually courted by him, 15. obtains 


a ſcandalous life to be judge of that court, ib. grows more cautious 

i his behaviour, by reaſon of complaints brought againſt him to the 
king, 20. adviſes the king to agree to an interview with the French 
king, 23. is coutted by the emperor" in perſon, 24. who flatters 
him with the hope of the papal dignity, ib. he regulates the cere- 
monial obſerved at the meeting of the Engliſh and French kings, ib. 
attends the king in a viſit to the emperor. 27. where he is again 
flattered with the promiſe of the emperor's intereſt in his favour, in 
caſe of a vacancy in the papal chair, ib. mediates effectually be- 
'tween the emperor and the French king, iv. 29. his uncontroula- 
ble power in England, 29. he cauſes the duke of Buckingham to be 
forfeited; ib. is diſappointed of the papal chair, 43. is again flatter- 


the houſe of commons, 50. is again diſappointed of the papacy, 52. 
influences the king to conelude à treaty with France againſt the em- 
peror, 89. inflames the king againſt the emperor, 65. and ad- 
viſes him to conclude a new treaty with France againſt the emperor, 
66, receives a large preſent from the regent of France, 67. be- 
comes generally odious, 68. and is reproved by the king, 70. & 
large revenue Is ſtipulated for him out of Naples, if conquered, 77. 
he fortiſies the king's ſcruples about his marriage, 85. is appointed, 
in conjunction with the archbiſhop of Canterbury, a commiſſioner to 
examine the validity of the king's marriage, 89. by a new commiſ- 
ſion, Campeggio is joined with bim in that affair, 93. the king and 
queen preſent themſelves hefore Wolſey and Campeggio, ſitting in 


g96—g8, Wolſey fore ſees the writ of evocation to be the fore-runner 
of his ruin, 99. bis deſtruction is reſolved on by the king, and the 
great ſeal is taken from bim, 100. his plate and furniture are ſeiz- 
ed, 101. a long charge is voted againſt him by the houſe of peers, 
102. he is pardoned, and his plate and furniture are reſtored, 104. 
he is arreſted, in order to take his trial, 114. his dying * to the 
conſtable of the Tower, ib, 115. his death, 11 5. = 


for that monarch. reſtitution of Tournay, 16. is appointed legate of 
Rome, 17. and erects his legatine court, 18. appoints a perſon of 


ed by the emperor with the hope of that dignity, ib. his ſpeech in 


judgment, 95. procedure in that cauſe, till it is evoked to Rome, 
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: — ſecretary of archbiſhop, Leud; flies beyond the ee, vi. zog. 
Mr. his dehaviour to Charles II. after the battle of Worceſter, 


Wifpert, a noted Scots reformer, hiſtory of, iv. 316, Als betas, 


IN D RE X. 
Milan of Ensford, « military tenant of Henry II. is excommuni. 
ented without the King's n i. 415. and dy bis order ab. 
ſolved, 416, | 7 
king of Scotland, joins in a "ig bl with the French king 1 
Henry Il's. fon, againit Henry II. i. 420 See Seenland. 
prince of Orange, fixes: bis reſidence in the the Low:Coun 

- tries, v. 380. an dccount of, and. how, engaged againſt the duke 
of Alea, ib. 221. See Orange. 
Williams, biſhop'of Lincoln, his charadter, oi; mop; his fate in the ſtar 
chamber, 248. * 
Walls, Sir Richard, truſted by an the roydlifis, i wal A by Crommell 
vi. z. | he diſcovers to the protector, the conſpiracies . of the 
royaliſts, x0. Green the rump- . in and ſame deln, 
9%. 
Lord. 40 to aid. the French king, 1. 371. | Wl 
——— Sir Robert, is created lord Brooke, iii. 335. commands 
an expedition againſt Brittany, 363. 0 
Wimbledon, Viſcount, his expedition againſt inks vi. 149. K 
* * "biſhop of, and carding]; legitimated ſon of John of Gaunt, duke 
_ . - of Lancaſter, obtains from the parliament the cuſtody of the perſon of 
Henry VI. @ minor, iii. 130. his charaQter, and diſputes with the duke 
of Gloceſter, 141. lands at Calais in France, with an army deſtined 
- for a cruſade, 160. which be lends to his nephew the duke of Bed. 
ford, ib. in vain mediates a reconciliation between the dukes of Bed - 
Jord and Burgundy, 167. by the protector's commiſſion, attends the 
cCongreſs at Arras, 168. leaves it, 169. prevails againſt the duke of 
© - Gloceſter in council, 175 · connects himſelf with the queen of Hen- 
ry VI. 178. and with others, reſolves on the duke of Gloceſter's 
ruin, ib. ſurvives the duke of -Gloceſier only ſix weeks, 131, hi 
- immenſe fortune, 223. 
- Biſhop of, ſecretary, e n VIII. ii. 431, 
introduces Wolley | to the ſavour of the king. 454. reſigns the ſeals, 
and retires, iv. 4. 


Windham, Sir James, tried, condemned, and executed, iii. 413. 


vil. 206. | 

Wine-licences, A monopoly of that, granted by queen Elizabeth, v. 434, 
renewed by James I. 5644. E 

Windjor Palace; when, and by whom built, l. 506, 


and propbecy concerning cardipal Beaton, 318. how fulfilled, 319. 
Wittenagemet, a Saxon e 5- its eee ane 951 pon - 
er, 217—220. 


Witchcraft and nen a ſtatute ain them, v. oy 
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#olfbers, king of Mercia, bis hiſtory, i. 49. his tranſaQions with the 
king of Northumberland, and death, ib. | 

Welle, his influencing ſpeech in parliament, v. 358. * 

Walſey, a favourite of Henry VII. a hiſtory of him, ii. 453. is recom - 
mended to the favour of Henry VIII, by the biſhop of Wiacheſter; 
454. character of, 456. he gains the king's confidence, ib. is 
made archbiſhop of York, and permitted to unite with that ſee the ſee 
of Durham, iv. 2. his pride and avarice, ib. 3. he obtains the 
ſeals, 3. enjoys, without a rival, the king's favour, 4. is diſguſted 
at the French king, 11. effectually courted by him, 15. obtains 


for that monarch. reſtitution of Tournay, 16. is appointed legate of . 


Rome, 17. and erects his legatine court, 18. appoints a perſon of 
a ſcandalous life to be judge of that court, ib. grows more cautious 
in his behaviour, by reaſon of complaints brought againſt him to the 
king, 20. adviſes the king to agree to an interview with the French 
king, 23. is courted by the emperor in perſon, 24. who flatters 
him with the hope of the papal dignity, ib. he regulates the cere- 
monial obſerved at the meeting of the Engliſh and French kings, ib. 
attends the king in a viſit to the emperor, 27, where he is again 
flattered with the promiſe of the emperor's intereſt in his favour, in 
. caſe of a vacancy in the papal chair, ib. mediates effectually be- 
'tween the emperor and the French king, iv. 29. his uncontroula- 
ble power in England, 29. he &auſes the duke of Buckingham to be 
forfeited; ib. is diſappointed of the papal chair, 43. is again flatter- 
ed by the emperor with the hope of that dignity, ib. his ſpeech in. 
the houſe of commons, 50. is again diſappointed of the papacy, 52. 
influences the king to conelude à treaty with France againſt the em- 
peror, 59. inflames the King againſt the emperor, 65. and ad» 
viſes him to conclude a new treaty with France againſt the emperor, 
66, receives a large preſent from the regent of France, 67. be- 
comes generally odious, 68. and is reproved by the king, 70. a 
large revenue is. ſtipulated for him out of Naples, if conquered, 77. 
he fortifies the king's ſcruples about his marriage, 85. is appointed, 
in conjundion with the archbiſhop of Canterbury, a commiſſioner to 
examine the validity of the king's marriage, 89. by a new commiſ- 
ſion, Campeggio is joined with bim in that affair, 93. the Ling and 
queen preſent themſelves hefore Wolſey and Campeggio, fitting in 
judgment, 98. proceegure\in that cauſe, till it is evoked to Rome, 
96—98. Wolſey fore ſees the writ of evocation to be the fore-runner 
of his ruin, 99 · his deſtruction is reſolved on dy the Ring. and the 
great ſeal is taken from him, 100. his plate and furniture are ſeiz- 
ed, 101. a long charge is voted againſt him by the houſe of peers, 
102. he is pardoned, and his plate and furniture are reftored, 104. 
he is arreſted, in order to take his trial, 114. bis dying advice tothe 
conſtable of the Tower, id. 115. his death, 115. - 


eee, battle of, wii. 203. Mew n 
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i a duty granted on expiration of, ii.) 414; price of, in the reign 


of Edward III. 513. ſtaple of fixed, ib, an aid in wool,” granted 
to the king, i * 36. Nb on . 8 to the king tee 
life, 109. e 

Earl of, created, iii. 467. 

——— Marquis of, the laſt of the party of King © Charles J. io u Bog 


| - "that ſubmitted tothe parliament, vii. 77. 


Worſoip, public, a law regulating it, 1 iv. 3 16, ne againſt abſenters from 
it, 361. 


| Watton, Doctor, Eogliſh ambaſſador at Paris, coneludes a peace wit 


France, v. 18. in Scotland, coneludes a treaty with the French, 


WS whereby they evacuate Scotland, 37. character, and hiſtory of, 282, 


2831 is ſent again into Scotland, and why, 283. TOR hafti, 
without taking leave of the Scots king, ib. 
Wounds, prices of, fixed, i. 236. 


 Wriathefley, made chancellor of England. 101 OS his OT 


- cruelty to a young lady, ſuffering for her religion, ib. 2 79. bis ehe. 
racler, 303. he oppoſes the election of a protector,” ib. is created 


/%* 
7 


Karl of Southampton, 305. See Southampton. © 35A 


Wyat, Sit Thomas, a curious letter ſent to him, concerning the diſpute 
between Henry VIII. and Lambert, iv. 209, 210. he raiſes an in- 

ſurrection againſt queen Mary of England, 41%. which is ſuppreſſed, 

aud he condemned and executed, 418. I 


ö Heben, charad er of, viii. 32 5. 


| 421 | v. ae on * 
* T 7 2 R 27 ON, a nee) of the houſe of commons, „ ene in 
ſtudied barangue, the principles of liberty, v. 181, 182. | 
York City, ſtate of at the conqueſt, i. 225. primate of, crowns the Con- 
© queror, 251. ſee of, declared ſubject to that of Canterbury; 275 
county of, provides a guard for king Charles I. vi. 424. 


—— Duke of, uncle of Richard II. his character, iti. 2. differs with 


his brother the duke of Laneaſter, 27. inthe abſence of Richard I. 
be is left guardian of the realm, 42. joins his nephew's party, ib. 


— aqsother, is appointed to ſueceed the duke of Bedford in his com- 


mand in France, iii. 171. an account of his adminiſtration there, 
173. Teſigns the command to the earl of Warwie, 174. and on hi 
death reſumes it, ib. an account of bis partizans, 189. be is ab- 
ſent in Ireland, during Cade's inſürrection, 195. on his return, ſer 
the neeeſſity of / ſetting up his pretenſion to the crown, 198. the t0- 


pbies of his-partizans/ 200/"2015 © the"ſuecels"of bis Flt armamen. 


204 205. be is made by fthe parliament protector of the kingdom, 
206. he takes the king priſoner at St. Albans; 208. is veſtee of 


his auttBrity by the houſe of peers; 209. demands the judgment a 
the houle of peers, on the validity of his claim to the crown, 21) 


21½ 


- exclude him from the ſucceſſion, viii. 103. 
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214. | marches againſt the queen in'the North, 216. is defeated, 
- and Nain in battle, 217. 


. ſon of the former, defeats a party 


of the queen's troops, headed 
by the earl of Pembroke, iii. 218. colleQs the remains of Warwic's 
army, and advances to London, 219. there aſſumes the name of 
king, and is promoted to the royal dignity, by a a popular election, 


220. See Eduard IV. ; 
—— ſon of Charles I. goes to York with his father, vi. 419. viſits 
bim at Reading, vii. 99. makes his eſcape over ſea, 146. enters 


into the Spaniſh ſervice, 286. returns with the King, 337. aſ- 
ſumes the command of the fleet as lord high-admiral, 338. beats 


the Dutch fleet, commanded by Opdam and Tromp, 412. upon the 
ducheſs's death, declares himſelf a roman catholic, 483. 
Dutch fleet at Solebay, 496. 


beats the 
is ſet aſide from being admiral, by the 
indulgence being revoked, 5 17. married to a princeſs of the houſe 

of Modena, 522. a bill is brought into the houſe of commons, to 
preſented by the earl of 
Shafteſbury to the grand jury of Middleſex, as a popith recuſant con- 
via, 125. the excluſion bill is renewed in the houſe of commons, 
129, 130. paſt in that houſe, 135. rejected in the houſe of peers, 
136. he is appointed a commilſtioner to a Scots parliament, 163. 
his adminiſtration in Scotland, 167. he is reſtored to the office of 
lord high. admiral, without taking the teſt, 200. ſucceeds to his bro- 
ther in the throne, 208. levies the cuſtoms and exciſe, granted his 
brother during life only, 209. calls a parliament, 213. his ſpeech 
in parliament, ib. 214. he obtains for his life the revenues ſettled 
on his brother, 217. and further ſupplies, ib. ſuppreſſes Mon- 
mouth's inſurrection, 222. cauſes him to be beheaded, 223. ſuf- 
fers great'inhumanities to be committed, 224, 225. 
ous to the nation, 229. re- aſſembles his parliament, 231. declares 
his intention to purſue arbitrary meaſures, 232, anſwers an addreſs 
of his houſe of commons. in a ſurly manner, ib. 2 33. orders a feign- 
ed action to be brought againſt Sir Edward Hales, in order to try the 
diſpenſing power of the crown, 236, 237- brings four popiſh lords 
into the privy-counci}, 242. lodges the ſupreme authority 1 in Ireland, 
in the hands of a papiſt, 243. introduces a Jeſuit into his privy- 
council, 244. commands the biſhop of London to ſuſpend doctor 
Sharp, for. preaching againſt popery, 246. iflues a commiſſion, for 
a high commiſſion court, ib. 247. cauſes a ſuſpenſion to be pro- 
nounced in that court, againſt the biſhop of London and Dr. Sharp, 


248. puts papiſts in poſſeſſion of the ſovereign power in Ireland, 25 2. 


ſends an ambaſſador to Rome, and receives a nuncio from thence, 253. 
by a proclamations ſuſpend all the pedal laws, 254. by mandate, 
recommends a friar to the degree of maſter of arts in Magdalen col- 
lege, 257. expels the preſident of that college, and all the fellows 
but two, for diſobedience, 2 ST. Publiſhes a ſecond proclamation, 
: 7 ſuſpending 

| | 1 
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Wool, a duty granted on exportation of, ii. 414. price of, in ths reign 
of Edward III. 5 13. ſtaple of fred, ib. an aid in wool,” granted 
to the king, * 36. Na rank on e 9 to the King for 
_ « "life, 109. 2 | 
= nie, battle of; v. 20 1 ö 
be Earl of, created, iii. PIR f | 
—— Marquis of, the laſt of the party of Ki Charles 11 in in Bags 
that ſubmitted to the parliament, vii. 77. 
Wario, public, a a law regulating it, 1 iv. 3 16, and againſt abſenters from 
361. 
| 2 Doctor, Engliſn ambaſſador at Paris, concludes a peace wit 
France, v. 18. in Scotland, concludes a treaty with the French, 
5 4 whereby they evacuate Scotland, 37. character, and hiſtory of, 287, 
2831 is ſent again into Scotland, and why, 283. — hafti, 
without taking leave of the Scots king, ib. | 
Wounds, prices of, fixed, i. 236. ; | 
Wriathefley, made chancellor of England, iv; 278. his Wender 
- cruelty to a young lady, ſuffering for her religion, ib. 27 79. bis eds. 
racler, 303. he oppoſes the election of a protector, ib. Is Created 
Karl of Southampton, 305. See Southampton. he 
What, Sir Thomas, a curious letter ſent to him, concerning the diſpu 
between Henry VIII. and Lambert, iv, 209, 210. he raiſes an in. 
ſurrection againſt queen Mary of England, 12575 which is eee 
and he condemned and executed, 418. . | 
le er charaQer of, viii. 32 E: 


— 
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ſtudied harangve, the principles of liberty, v. 187, 182. 
2 City, ſtate of at the conqueſt, i. 225. primate of, crowns the Con- 
© queror, 251. ſee of, declared ſubjec to that ol Sause 275 
: county of, provides a guard for king Charles I. vi. 424. a 

— Dyke of, uncle of Richard II. his character, iti. 2. differs with 
his brother the duke of Lancaſter, 27. in the abſence of Richard ll. 

he is left guardian of the realm, 42. joins his nephew's party, ib. 
— another, is appointed to ſucceed the duke of Bedford in his com- 
manch in France, iii. 171. an account of his adminiſtration there 
173. reſigns the command to the earl of Warwie, 174. and on lu 
death reſumes it, ib. an account of bis partizans, 189. be is ad- 
ſent in Ireland, during Cades inſürreclion, 195. on his return, ſee 
the neeeſlity-ob-ferting-up/his pfeteuſion ve the etounz 7 198. the'to- 
. pes of his partizaus, z00 2 e ſuece S of his firft armamen, 
- 2044 205. he is made by the patament protector of the kington, 
206. he takes the king priſoner at St. Albans, 208. 11 39:aveſted o 
his autiBrity by the houſe of peers; 209. demands the judgment a 
the ante of 2 on the validity of his claim to the crown, 21) 
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214. marches againſt the queen in the North, 216. is defeated, 

- and Nain in battle, 217. 

. ſon of the former, defeats a party of the queen's troops, headed 
by the earl of Pembroke, iii. 218. colleQs the remains of Warwic's 
army, and advances to London, 219. there aſſumes the name of 
King, and is promoted to the royal dignity, by a popular election, 

220. See Edward IV. ; 

—— ſon of Charles I. goes to York with his father, 1 419. viſits 
bim at Reading, vii. 99. makes his eſcape over ſea, 146. enters 
into the Spaniſh ſervice, 286. returns with the King, 337. aſ- 

ſumes the command of the fleet as lord high-admiral, 338. beats 

the Dutch fleet, commanded by Opdam and Tromp, 412. upon the 

\ ducheſs's death, declares himſelf a roman catholic, 483. beats the 
Dutch fleet at Solebay, 496. is ſet aſide from being admiral, by the 
indulgence being revoked, 517. married to a princeſs of the houſe 
of Modena, 522. a bill is brought into the houſe of commons, to 

| - exclude him from the ſucceſſion, viii. 103. preſented by the earl of 
Shafteſbury to the grand jury of Middleſex, as a popith recuſant con- 
| via, 125. the excluſion bill is renewed in the houſe of commons, 
1 29, 130. paſt in that houſe, 135. rejected in the houſe of peers, 

. 136. he is appointed a commiſſioner to a Scots parliament, 163. 
bis adminiftration in Scotland, 167. he is reſtored to the office of 

lord high- admiral, without taking the teſt, 200. ſucceeds to his bro- 
ther in the throne, 208. levies the cuſtoms and exciſe, granted his 
brother during life only, 209. calls a parliament, 213. his ſpeech 
in parliament, ib. 214. he obtains for his life the revenues ſettled 
on his brother, 217. and further ſupplies, ib. ſuppreſſes Mon- 
mouth's inſurrection, 222. cauſes him to be beheaded, 223. ſuf- 


ous to the nation, 229. re-afſembles his parliament, 231, declares 
his intention to purſue arbitrary meaſures, 232, anſwers an addreſs 
of his houſe of commons. in a ſurly manner, ib, 233. orders a feign- 
ed action to be brought againſt Sir Edward Hales, in order to try the 
diſpenſing power of the crown, 236, 237- brings four popiſh lords 
into the privy-counci}, 242. lodges the ſupreme authority in Ireland. 
in the hands of a papiſt, 243. introduces a Jeſuit into his privy- 
council, 244. commands the biſhop of London to ſuſpend doctor 
Sharp, for preaching againſt popery, 246. iſſues a commiſſion, for 
a high commiſſion court, ib. 247. cauſes a ſuſpenſion to be pro- 
nounced in that court, againſt the biſhop of London and Dr. Sharp, 
248. puts papiſts in poſſeſſion of the ſovereign power in Ireland, 252. 
ſends an ambaſſador to Rome, and receives a nuncio from thence, 253. 
by a proclamations ſuſpend all the pedal laws, 254. by mandate, 
recommends a friar to the degree of maſter of arts ia Magdalen - col- 
lege, 257. expels the preſident of that college, and all the fellows 
but two, for diſobedience, 211 Publiſhes a ſecond proclamation, 


fers great inhumanities to be committed, 224, 225. becomes odi- 
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tpn g all, the _ laws, NP orders it to ihe read in n all the 
259. cauſes ſix biſhops to be impriſoned for non-compli- 
-- 261. orders all the reſt of the clergy to be proſecuted, 264. 
baus queen is brought to bed of a ſon, ſoon afterwards, named. James, 
240865. , hexejes the offers of France, to aſſiſt him againſt his ſubjects 
and the prince of Orange, 258. finds by an experiment, that his ar. 
my diſapproves of his mealures, 280, he retrats all his. meaſures, 
281. his army deſerts to the prince of Orange, 283. be is deſerted 
by the princeſs Anne, and prince George, 287. ſends off the queen, 
= and the infant prince, to France, 291. withdraws from St. Jawes's, 
h in. the night time, ib. is ſeized at Feverſham, 294. returns to 
Wyite-Hall, ib. ſets fail for France, 295. character of, 296, 297, 
4 York, New, or New York, taken by the Eugliſh, vii. * yielded to 


nn 43. enn | 
= N 5 
Z vf 28 EIA. R of, in England, viti. 2746 his com- 


miſſion from the Engliſh to the prince of Orange, ib. the metlage 
be carter from the prince of Oranges to king nes II. 294 


